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•«  Tins  Famous  Hlstorie  of  Troylus  and  Cressdd.  ExceOendif 
ecgrressing  the  heginmngfA  their  loues,  with  the  conceited  wooing 
of  Pandanu  Prince  of  Ldeia,  Written  by  William  Shakespeare. 
LONDON  Imprinted  by  Gf.  Eld  for  R.  Banian  and  H.  WaUey, 
and  are  to  be  sold  at  the  spred  Eagle  in  Paules  Chnrch-yeard, 
oner  against  the  great  North  doore.     1609."    4to.  46  leaves. 

«« THE  Historic  of  Troylos  and  Cressezda.  AiUtoaa  acted  by 
the  Kings  Maiestiee  seruants  at  the  Globe.  Writtet^  by  William 
Shakespeare.  LONDON  Imprinted  by  Gf.  Eld  for  R,  Banian 
and  H,  WaOeyy  and  are  to  be  sold  at  the  spred  Eagle  in  Paules 
Chnrch-yeard,  oner  against  the  great  North  doore.  1609." 
4to.  46  leaves. 

The  Tragedy  of  TroUue  and  Cresaida  occupies  twenty-eight 
pages,  in  the  folio  of  1623.  Its  pages  are  not  numbered,  except 
the  third  and  fourth,  which  are  numbered  •«  79 "  and  «« 80." 
The  reverse  of  its  twenty-eighth  page  is  blank.  It  is  not  there 
divided  into  Acts  and  Scenes,  and  is  without  a  list  of  Dramatis 
Persons.  The  divirion  was  made  and  the  list  supplied  by 
Rowe. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


rIE  eridenoe  as  to  the  authorship  of  this  play  and  the  time 
when  it  was  produced  is  somewhat  peculiar.  The  publi- 
cation both  of  the  quarto  and  the  folio  impressions  was  attended 
by  certain  unusual  and  significant  circumstanoes*  which,  com- 
bined with  the  diTerse  style  of  the  play  itself,  haye  been  here- 
tofore made  the  subject  of  investigations  so  ingenious  and  so 
thorough,  that  to  the  present  editor  is  left  only  the  task  of 
selecting  from  the  labors  of  his  not  always  accordant  predeces- 
sors thoae  passages  which,  in  his  judgment,  present  the  conclu- 
sions warranted  by  the  fiicts  of  the  case. 

And  first,  as  to  the  quarto  impressions,  Mr.  Collier  re- 
marks:— 

"  The  play  was  originally  printed  in  1609.  It  was  formerly 
supposed  that  there  were  two  editions  in  that  year,  but  they 
were  merely  different  issues  of  the  same  impression :  the  body 
of  the  work  (with  two  exceptions,  pointed  out  hereafter)  is 
alike  in  each ;  they  were  from  the  types  of  the  same  printer, 
and  were  published  by  the  same  booksellers.  The  title-pages, 
as  may  be  seen  on  the  opposite  leaf^  yary  materially ;  but  there 
is  another  more  remarkable  alteration.  On  the  tiUe-page  of 
the  copies  first  circulated,  it  is  not  stated  that  the  drama  had 
been  represented  by  any  company;  and  in  a  sort  of  preface 
headed,  *A  neyer  Writer  to  an  ever  Reader.  News,'  it  is 
asserted  that  it  had  neyer  been  *  staled  with  the  stage,  neyer 
dapper-clawed  with  the  palms  of  the  yulgar ; '  in  other  words, 
that  the  play  had  not  been  acted.*  This  was  probably  then 
true ;  but  as  *  Troilus  and  Oressida'  was  very  soon  afterwards 
brought  upon  the  stage,  it  became  necessary  for  the  publishers 
to  substitute  a  new  title-page,  and  to  suppress  their  prefitce : 
accordingly  a  re-issue  of  the  same  edition  took  place,  by  the 


*  See  fhli  prafte^  or  addresB,  at  the  end  of  fhf«  Introdnotloii. 
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title-page  of  which  it  appeared,  that  the  play  was  printed  'as  it 
was  acted  by  the  King's  Majesty's  servants  at  the  Globe.' 

•*  In  the  Stationers' Registers  are  two  entries,  of  distinct  dates, 
relating  to  a  play,  or  plays,  called  *Troilus  and  Oressida^' 
they  are  in  the  foUowing  terms :  — 

•7  Feb.  1602-3 
•  Mr.  Roberts]    The  booke  of  Troilus  and  Cressedai  as 
yt  is  acted  by  my  Lo.  Chamberlens  men.' 
•  28  Jan.  1608-9 
•Rich.  Bonion  and  Heii.  Whalleys]    Entered  for  their 
oopie  under  fhands  of  Mr.  Segar  Depnty  to  Six 
Geo.  Bucke,  and  Mr.  Warden  Lownes :  A  booke 
called  the  History  of  Troylus  and  Cressula.'  • 

«'  The  edition  of  1609  was,  doubtless,  published  in  consequence 
of  the  entry  of  *  28  Jan.  1608-9 ; '  but  if  Roberts  printed  a 
•Troilus  ^nd  Cressida,'  whether  by  Shakespeare  or  by  any 
other  dramatist,  in  consequence  of  the  earlier  entry  of  •  7  Feb. 
1602-3,'  none  such  has  come  doym  to  our  time." 

In  the  Remarks  on  the  Preliminary  Matter  to  the  Folio  of 
1623,  (Vol.  n.  p.  bd.,)  it  has  been  already  mentioned  that 
Thrihu  and  Cresaida  is  omitted  from  the  Catalogue  of  the 
Plays  published  in  that  Tolume;  and  in  the  Introduction  to 
The  Wintm't  TcUe^  (Vol.  Y.  p.  270,)  allusion  has  been  made  to 
the  existence  of  typographical  evidence  in  the  folio  that  the 
player  editors  were  in  doubt  as  to  the  classification  of  both 
these  plays.  This  evidence  consists  of  the  lack  of  paginal  num- 
bering, the  use  in  each  play  of  a  series  of  signature  marks  pecu- 
liar to  it,  and  as  to  the  play  before  us,  the  omission,  just  men- 
tioned, from  the  Catalogue.  Hypothetical  explanation  of  these 
circumstances  was  naturally  sought;  and  the  theory  of  the 
eighteenth  century  editors  with  regard  to  TYoihu  and  Cresaida 
is  given  in  the  following  paragraph  from  Mr.  Knight's  Intro- 
duction to  the  play,  together  with  his  own  ingenious  and  fkt 
more  probable  solution  of  the  problem. 

«  Steevens  sajrs,  •  Perhaps  the  drama  before  us  was  not  en- 
tirely of  his  (Shakspere's^  construction.  It  appears  to  have 
been  unknown  to  his  associates,  Hemiogs  and  Condell,  till  after 
the  first  folio  was  almost  printed  off.'  If  the  play  had  been 
unknown  to  Hemings  and  Conddl,  the  notion  that,  for  this 

•  Attention  ▼••  lint  directed  to  theee  entries  bj  Mnlone,  in  lii^  edition 
of  Shakespeare^  1790,  Vol.  I.  p.  S13,  and  thej  are  quoted  in  the  Varionim  of 
1821,  pp.  689  and  630  <-  the  paging  630, 040  bdng  repeated  instead  of  041, 64JL 
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reason,  it  might  not  be  entirely  of  Bhakspere's  construction, 
would  be  a  most  illogical  inference.  But  how  is  it  shown  that 
the  play  was  vnknown  to  Shakspere's  associates  ?  Fanner  tells 
us,  *  It  was  at  first  either  unknoum  or  forgotten.  It  does  not, 
however,  appear  in  the  list  of  the  plays,  and  is  thruRt  in  be- 
tween the  Histories  and  the  Tragedies^  without  any  enumeration 
of  the  pages ;  except,  I  think,  on  one  leaf  only.'  If  these 
critics  had  carried  &eir  inquiries  one  step  &rther,  they  would 
baTe  found  that  Troilus  and  Cressida  was  neither  unknown  nor 
forgotten  by  the  editors  of  the  first  folio.  It  is  more  probable 
that  they  were  only  doubtfUl  how  to  classify  it.  In  the  first 
quarto  edition  it  is  called  a  fi&mous  History ^  in  the  title-page : 
but  in  the  prefiice  it  is  repeatedly  mentioned  as  a  Comedy,  In 
the  folio  edition  it  bears  the  title  of  « The  Tragedie  of  Troylus 
and  Cressida.'  In  that  edition  the  Tragedies  begin  vdth  Corio- 
lanus ;  and  the  paging  goes  on  regularly  from  1  to  76,  that  last 
)  bringing  us  within  a  hundred  Unes  of  the  close  of  Borneo 


and  Juliet.  We  then  skip  pages  77  and  78,  Bomeo  and  Juliet 
concluding  with  79.  Now  the  leaf  of  Troilus  and  Cressida,  on 
which  Farmer  obsenred  an  enumeration  of  pages,  includes  the 
second  and  third  pages  of  the  play,  and  those  are  marked  79, 
80.  If  the  last  page  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  had  been  marked 
77,  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  and  the  first  page  of  Troilus  and 
Cressida  78,  we  should  have  seen  at  once  that  this  Tragedy  was 
intended  by  the  editors  to  follow  Romeo  and  Juliet.  But  they 
found,  or  tiiey  were  informed,  that  this  extrordinary  drama  was 
neither  a  Comedy,  nor  a  History,  nor  a  Tragedy;  and  they 
therefore  placed  it  between  the  Histories  and  the  Tragedies, 
leaving  to  the  reader  to  make  his  own  classification.  This  is 
one  solution  of  the  matter  which  we  have  to  offer ;  and  it  is  a 
better  one,  we  think,  than  the  theory  that  so  remarkable  a  pro- 
duction of  Shakspere's  later  years  should  be  unknown  or  for- 
gotten by  his  « fellows.' " 

Mr.  Collier  thinks  that  the  circumstances  in  question  «  may 
be  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  that  Troilus  and 
Crusida  was  given  to,  and  executed  by,  a  different  printer," 
from  those  who  printed  the  rest  of  the  plays  in  the  folio  of 
1623.  But  I  have  been  able  to  discover  no  evidence  in  support , 
of  this  conjecture  on  the  pages  of  the  first  foUo ;  and  although 
Mr.  Collier  has  the  advantage  over  me  of  some  thirty-five  years' 
longer  study  of  typography,  I  will  venture  to  assert  that  no 
essential  difference  can  be  detected  between  the  letter  or  the 
press-work  of  Droihts  and  Cressida  and  that  of  the  other  plays 
in  the  folio  of  1623.  The  ornamental  head-piece,  initial  letter, 
and  tail-piere  are  the  same  which  are  used  frequently  in  the 
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course  of  the  Tolume ;  •  and  there  ia  no  minute  peculiarity  of 
letter,  composition,  or  "make-up"  in  which  I  have  not  found 
absolute  correspondence  between  the  printing  of  this  play  and 
that  of  all  the  others  which  were  <*  printed  at  the  charges  of 
W.  Jaggard,  Ed.  Blount,  I.  Smithweeke,  and  W.  Aspley." 
There  is  little  question  in  my  mind  that  Mr.  Knight's  ingenious 
conjecture  rightly  accounts  for  the  circumstances  under  which 
we  find  this  play  in  the  first  folio.  And  I  add  in  support  of  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  doubt  as  to  the  designation  of  the 
play,  that  in  the  folio  all  the  other  tragedies  (except  Tinum  of 
Athens,  which  is  called  a  **  Life ")  are  designated  as  tragedies 
in  the  running  title  at  the  head  of  the  page :  whereas  this  is 
not  so  designated,  except  upon  the  third  and  fourth  pages, 
where  the  specification  seems,  like  the  numbering  of  the  same 
pages,  to  be  a  vestige  of  the  first  classification. 

The  sources  whence  Shakespeare  derived  the  incidents  and 
the  characters  which  he  worked  into  this  play  are,  Chaucer's 
poem,  lYoilua  and  Creseide,  Caxton's  Reeuyell  of  t/te  historyes  of 
Troy,  (a  translation  from  the  Norman  French  of  Raoul  le 
Fevre,)  Lydgate's  History,  Sege  and  Destruceion  of  Troye,  and 
Chapman's  translation  of  Homer,  which  was  published  1696- 
1600,  a  few  years  before  the  production  of  Troilus  and  Cressida. 
The  very  undramatic  story  (of  which  there  is  not  even  a  hint 
in  the  Iliad,  and  which  is  said  to  be  the  invention  of  a  Lombard 
Latin  poet  Lollius  —  nominis  umbra")  Shakespeare  retained  about 
as  he  found  it ;  the  incidents  he  chose  here  and  there  firom  the 
various  authorities  above  mentioned;  the  characterization  of 
the  personages  is  entirely  his  own,  he  not  being  indebted  even 
to  Chaucer  for  the  traits  of  his  Cressida;  so  that  a  comparison 
of  his  work  with  that  of  any  other  author  who  had  previously 
used  the  same  materials  would  be  entirely  superfluous,  if,  in- 
deed, it  were  possible.  But  the  entry  of  a  "  booke  of  Troilus 
and  Cressida"  upon  the  Stationers'  Register  in  1602-3,  the  fact 
that  in  1599,  as  we  learn  firom  Henslowe's  Diary,  Dekker  and 
Chettle  were  employed  upon  a  TroyeUes  and  Cresseda,  and  the 
great  inequality  of  style  m  the  play  as  it  appears  in  the  r^uarto 
and  folio  editions,  have  not  unreasonably  led  to  the  supposition 
that  the  story  may  have  been  put  into  a  dramatic  form  before 

*  A  reduced  bo-sImile  of  the  ornamental  head->pieoe  Is  glren  on  pw  17  of 
Vol.  II.  of  this  edition,  over  Leonard  Dlggea'  venea  "  To  the  Memoria  of  the 
1  Authonr,'*  Ac 
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Shakespeare  touched  it,  and  that  in  the  play  aa  we  have  it  there  is 
some  of  the  work  of  an  earlier  playwright.  Dryden  advances 
the  opinion,  in  the  pre&ce  to  his  revision  of  the  play,  that  its 
commencement  is  spirited,  but  its  conclusion  tame ;  regarding 
it,  apparently,  as  an  example  illustrative  of  Horace's  simile  of 
the  vase  and  the  jug ;  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  Life  of  Dryden 
echoes  the  opinion  of  his  author,  and  decides  that  this  play  was 
left  by  Shakespeare  "  in  a  singular  state  of  imperfection." 

Of  the  characteristics  which  form  the  internal  evidence  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  play  was  produced,  Mr.  Yerplanck, 
with  comprehensive  view  and  fine  critical  insight,  has  given  us 
this  valuable  judgment :  — 

«  The  play  is,  in  all  respects  a  very  remarkable  and  singulai 
production ;  and  it  has  perplexed  many  a  critic,  not,  as  usual, 
by  smaller  difficulties  of  readings  and  interpretation,  but  by 
doubts  as  to  the  author's  design  and  spirit.  Its  beauties  are  of 
the  highest  order.  It  contains  passages  fraught  with  moral 
truth  and  political  wisdom  —  high  truths,  in  large  and  phil- 
osophical discourse,  such  as  remind  us  of  the  loftiest  disquisi- 
tions of  Hooker,  or  Jeremy  Taylor,  on  the  foundations  of  social 
law.  Thus  the  comments  of  Ulysses  (Act  I.  Sc.  3)  on  the 
universal  obligation  of  the  law  of  order  and  degree,  and  the 
confusion  caused  by  rebellion  to  its  rule,  either  in  nature  or  ii\^ 
society,  are  in  the  very  spirit  of  the  grandest  and  most  instruc- 
tive Joquence  of  Burke.  The  piece  aboimds  too  in  passages 
of  the  most  profound  and  persuasive  practical  ethics,  and  grave 
advice  for  the  government  of  life ;  as  when,  in  the  third  act, 
Ulysses  (the  great  didactic  organ  of  the  plav)  impresses  upon 
Achilles  the  consideration  of  man's  ingratitude  *  for  good  deeds 
past,'  and  the  necessity  of  perseverance  to  *  keep  honor  bright.' 
Other  scenes  again,  fervid  with  youthful  passion  or  rich  in  beau- 
tiful imagery,  are  redolent  with  intense  sweetness  of  poetic  fancy. 
Such  Lb  that  splendid  exhortation  of  Patroclus  to  Achilles,  of 
which  Godwin  has  justly  said,  that  *  a  more  poetical  passage, 
if  poetry  consists  in  sublime,  picturesque,  and  beautiful  im- 
agery, neither  ancient  nor  modem  times  have  produced.'  — 
(Life  of  Chaucer, ) 

*  Sweet,  rouse  yourself;  and  the  weak,  wanton  Cupid 
Shall  from  your  neck  unloose  his  amorous  folds, 
And  like  a  dew-drop  from  the  lion's  mane, 
Be  shook  to  air.' 

**  Nor  is  there  any  drama  more  rich  in  variety  and  truth  of 
character.    The  (Grecian  camp  is  filled  with  real  and  Uvins  men 
of  all  sorts  of  temper  and  talent,  while  Thersites,  a  variation 
A* 
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10  TROILUS  AND   CRE8SIDA. 

and  improrement  of  the  oriffinal  deformed  railer  of  the  *  Iliad, 
is,  in  his  way,  a  new  study  of  human  nature,  not  ^as  acme 
writers  view  Mm)  a  mere  buffoon,  but  a  sort  of  Tulgar  and 
cowardly  lago,  without  the  *  Ancient's'  courage  and  higher 
intellect,  but  with  the  same  sort  of  wit  and  talenti  and  goyerned 
by  the  same  self-generated  malignity.  So,  too,  TJlysses'  sarcas- 
tic sketch  of  Cressida  is  a  gem  of  art,  at  once  arch,  sagacious, 
and  poetic. 

«  With  all  this,  there  is  large  alloy  of  inferior  matter,  such  as 
Shakespeare  too  often  permitted  himself  to  use,  in  filling  up  the 
chasms  of  the  scene,  between  loftier  and  brighter  thoughts. 
More  especially  is  there  felt,  by  every  reader,  a  sense  of  disap- 
pointment at  the  unsatisfactory  effect  of  tiie  whole,  arising 
mainly  from  the  want  of  imity  in  that  effect,  and  in  the  interest 
of  the  plot  —  at  the  desultory  and  purposeless  succession  of 
incident  and  dialogue,  all  resembling  (as  W.  Scott  well  observes) 
•a  legend,  or  a  chronicle,  rather  than  a  dramatic  composition/ 
Tliat  power  of  comprising  the  varied  details  of  any  great  work 
in  one  view,  and,  while  preserving  the  individuality  and  truth 
of  the  parts,  blending  dicm  in  the  effect  of  one  whole  —  the 
ponere  totum  of  Horace  —  so  essential  to  excellence  in  all  of  the 
higher  works  either  of  art  or  of  literature,  hardly  appears  here. 
Yet  it  is  a  power  that  Shakespeare  never  wanted  or  neglected, 
even  in  his  earlier  comedies ;  and  at  the  date  of  Troilub  axd 
Cressida  he  had  exhibited  the  highest  proof  of  it,  in  Leak, 
-Othello,  and  Macbeth." 

«•  Moreover,  the  style,  and  the  verbal  and  metrical  peculiari- 
ties, suggest  other  questions.  There  is  much  in  the  play  recall- 
ing the  rhymes  and  the  dialogue  of  the  Poet's  earlier  comedies, 
while  the  higher  and  more  contemplative  passages  resemble  the 
diction  and  measure  of  his  middle  period  —  tlmt  of  Measube 
FOB  ^Ieasubb  and  Leab.  It  also  abounds  in  singular  words, 
unusual  accentuations,  and  bold  experiments  in  language,  such 
as  he  most  indulged  in  during  that  period,  but  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  can,  I  think,  be  found  in  any  other  play." 

^Ir.  Tcrplanck,  after  citing  the  opinions  of  Dryden  and  Scott, 
as  to  the  merits  of  the  play,  with  Coleridge's,  that  Shakespeare 
intended  it  to  be  *<  a  grand  history  piece  in  the  robust  style  of 
Albert  Durer,"  and  the  fanciful  and  extravagant  notion  of 
Ulrid,  that  Shakespeare  wrote  TroUm  and  Cretsida  to  warn  the 
world  thoroughly  against  the  over-valuation  and  idolatry  of 
heroes,  goes  on  to  state  the  conclusion  which  he  has  drawn 
from  the  external  and  internal  evidence  as  to  the  production  of 
the  play :  — a  conclusion  so  entirely  different  from  that  of  any 
previous  editor,  that,  although  it  Is  identical  with  mine,  it  would 
be  ui\ju8t  to  'Mr,  Yerplanck,  as  well  as  a  deprivation  to  my 
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INTRODUCTION.  11 

readers,  for  me  to  present  it  in  any  other  language  than  his 
own.*  I  do  not  however  agree  entirely  with  the  opinion  which 
Mr.  Yerplanck,  in  common  with  some  other  critics,  has  formed 
of  the  texts  of  BamUt  and  Borneo  and  Juliet, 

••  Still,  all  these  guesses  and  theories,  however  oyer-refined 
and  remote  from  common  perceptions,  and  however  dogmatic 
and  conjectural,  alike  show  the  difficulty  felt  by  the  r^er  of 
taste  and  discrimination  —  the  difficulty  how  a  drama,  which  in 
so  many  of  its  parts  displays  all  the  riches  and  energy  of  the 
Poet's  mind,  when  at  its  very  zenith,  should,  as  a  whole,  leave 
an  effect  so  impotent  and  incongruous. 

••  This  result,  in  spite  of  the  attempts  of  the  critics  of  the 
German  school  to  explain  it  away  into  disguised  envy  or  other- 
wise, is  palpable  —  the  cause  we  can  but  conjecture ;  and  I  need 
not,  therefore,  apologize  for  stating  my  own  theory.  It  is  this : 
In  RoMBO  AND  JuLiBT,  the  Mbubt  WrvBs  OF  "ViriNDSOB,  and 
more  especially  in  Hamlet,  we  have  the  direct  evidence  of  the 
manner  in  which  Shakespeare,  after  Living  sketched  out  a  play 
on  the  foshion  of  his  youthful  taste  and  skill,  returned  in  after 
years  to  enlarge  and  remodel  it,  and  enrich  it  with  the  matured 
fruits  of  years  of  observation  and  reflection.  The  same  habit, 
as  we  have  repeatedly  had  occasion  to  observe,  in  the  Intro- 
ductory Remarks  to  several  of  the  plays,  may  be  traced  in  the 
numerous  corrections  and  enlargements  of  other  earlier  plays, 
beginning  with  Lovb's  Labovb's  Lost,  which  first  appeared' in 
print  with  the  annunciation  that  it  was  •  newly  corrected  and 
augmented,'  to  OnfBBLiirB,  which  there  is  so  good  reason  to 
believe,  with  Coleridge,  was  '  an  entire  refaeiemento  *  of  an  early 
dramatic  attempt,  remodelled  years  after,  when  the  author's 
« celebrity  as  a  poet,  and  his  interest  as  a  manager,  enabled  him 
to  bring  forward  the  lordly  labors  of  his  youth.' 

«  Now,  we  learn  from  Mr.  CoUier,  (Prefiice,)  that  in  the  Sta- 
tioners' Register  is  found  an  entry  of  '7  Feb.  1602-3,  Mr. 
Roberts.  The  Booke  of  Troilus  and  Cressidee,  as  yt  is  acted 
by  my  Lo.  Chamberlens  men.'  The  company,  with  which 
Shakespeare  was  connected,  was  known  as  *  tiie  Lord  Chamber- 
Iain's  Servants,'  until  1603 ;  and  this  Mr.  Roberts  is  the  same 
pubUsher  who,  two  years  before,  had  published  the  Midsum- 
mba-Ntoht's  Dbbax,  and  was  thus  connected,  as  a  publisher, 
with  Shakespeare.  It  is  true  that  this  entry  might  possibly 
have  been  (as  some  of  the  editors  suppose)  the  play  of  Decker 
and  Chettle,  already  mentioned,  which  was  in  preparation  for 
Hendowe,  in  1699.  But  this  was  afterwards  brought  out  under 
the  title  of  '  Agamemnon,'  and  was  besides  composed  for  an- 
other and  a  ri^  theatrical  company — the  Earl  of  Notting- 

*  Tht  qnotalloiifl  hen  and  etotwlMra  ttom  If  r.  Terplanok's  Sliakefpeafe  art 
nuid»  bjr  hii  ^Mfad  penniaskub 
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12  TROILUS  AND   CRESSIDA. 

ham's.  We  have,  moreover,  in  ihe  *  Hiserto-Mastix'  —  a  con- 
'  temporary  dramatic  satire,  something  like  Sheridan's  modem 
*  Oritie '  —  a  direct  ridicule  of  Shakespeare's  incident  of  Cressi- 
da's  receiving  from  Ttoilus  his  *  sleeve '  as  a  pledge  of  love, 
both  characters  being  there  introduced  in  a  burlesque  interlude. 
This  piece,  having  been  written  and  acted  during  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  cannot  be  of  a  later  date  than  1602,  and  must  refer 
to  a  'Troilus'  of  prior  date,  which  must  have  been  Shake- 
speare's, unless  we  suppose  the  same  incident  to  have  been  used 
in  both  pieces." 

*<In  1596,  George  Chapman  published  his  translation  of  the 
first  seven  books  of  the  *  Iliad,*  in  a  new  edition ;  in  1600,  he 
increased  the  number  to  fifteen,  which  were  completed  some 
years  after.*  Chapman  was  not  only  a  brother  dramatist,  but, 
as  his  biography  informs  us,  a  personal  friend  of  Shakespeare's, 
who,  therefore,  could  not  but  have  read  this  *  Homer,'  inde- 
pendently of  its  great  attractions  in  itself.  His  translation, 
with  much  redundancy  and  extravagance,  and  exhibiting  almost 
as  little  of  the  grand  simplicity  of  the  original  as  Pope's,  yet 
breathes  an  impetuous  and  fiery  animation,  which,  with  Ids  free 
and  spirited  versification,  and  his  bold  invention  of  compoimd 
epithete,  render  many  loftier  portions  of  his  version  exceedingly 
Homeric.  •  Brave  language  are  Chapman's  Iliads,*  said  a  crit- 
ical contemporary ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Shake- 
speare was  familiar  with  it.  The  author  of  the  first  three  acts 
of  Troilus  and  Cressida  certainly  was  so  ;  and  it  is  equally 
clear  to  me  that  he  had  become  acquainted  with  the  true 
Homeric  characters  after  his  first  concoction  of  his  play,  and 
engrafted  them  upon  his  own  youthful  production. 

*<A11  the  more  purely  intellectual  portions,  the  moral  and 
political  reasonings,  and  some  of  the  nicer  touches  of  character, 
have  as  much  the  impress  of  after- thoughts,  inserted  in  a  ground- 
work of  a  different  taste  and  composition,  as  the  added  passages 
of  *  thoughtful  philosophy '  in  Hamlet  have  when  compared 
with  the  dialogue  in  the  first  printed  copy.  On  the  other  hand 
the  bustle  and  excursions,  and  stage  directions  of  the  last  act, 
are  exactly  in  the  melodramatic  taste  of  those  latter  scenes  of 
Ctmbelinb,  which,  on  account  of  their  resemblance  to  the  trage- 
dies of  Shakespeare's  predecessors,  have  been  pronounced  to 
be  the  spared  remnants  of  the  original  drama,  almost  wholly 
rewritten,  after  an  interval  of  many  years. 

<*It  would  seem  that  the  author  became  satisfied,  perhaps 
befors  he  had  finished  his  work,  that  the  revised  play  was  litue 
fitted  for  the  stage,  and,  against  his  usual  practice,  at  that 

•  '^The  fint  complete  edition  of  <The  niads  of  Homer,  Prlnoe  of  Poets— 
Done  according  to  the  Oreek,  by  George  Chapman,'  ii  without  date;  but  if 
ascertainod  to  have  been  published  later  than  1608,  «nd  before  1611—  probably 
about  tlM  last  date.** 
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period,  committed  it  to  the  press ;  for  its  first  edition  is  not  one 
of  those  mutilated  copies  justly  complained  of  by  his  folio 
editors,  but  certainly  printed  from  a  ftill  and  correct  man* 
nscript.  For  some  reason,  soon  after  its  publicatioui  it  was 
thou^t  expedient  to  try  its  success  upon  the  stage;  prob- 
ably oecause  the  manager  thought  that  the  Poet* s  popularity 
would  make  up  for  any  want  of  stage-effect. 

•*  In  such  a  recasting  and  improvement  of  a  juvenile  work, 
unless  it  was  wholly  rewritten  —  which  seems  never  to  have 
been  Shakespeare's  method  —  the  work  would  bear  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  several  periods  of  its  composition,  and  with 
the  vernal  flush  of  his  youthful  fiincy,  it  woidd  have  its  crudity 
of  taste,  but  contrasted  with  the  matured  fulness  of  thought, 
and  the  laboring  intensity  of  compressed  expression,  of  his  mid- 
dle career. 

**  It  affords  some  support  to  this  theory,  that  Coleridge,  in 
1802,  classed  this  play  as  belonging  to  an  epoch  of  the  author's 
life  when,  with  a  greater  energy  of  poetry,  and  *  all  the  world 
of  thought,'  there  were  still  some  of  the  growing  pains  and  the 
awkwardness  of  growth  ;  but  when  again  he  reviewed  the  same 
question  of  chronological  classification  of  Shakespeare's  dramas, 
in  1819,  he  placed  T&oilus  and  Crbssida  at  the  very  last  point 
in  the  cycle  of  his  genius.  But  at  least  the  theory,  if  not 
founded  on  much  positive  evidence,  has  the  merit  of  being  an 
hypothesis  solving  all  the  observed  phenomena ;  and  the  Coper- 
nican  theory  of  astronomy  itself  was  adopted,  and  long  main- 
tained, on  no  more  conclusive  proof.  If  more  accurate  inves- 
tigation should  overthrow  this  conjecture,  it  will  be  no  great 
mortification  to  have  erred,  when  tiie  most  sagacious  and  ac- 
complished of  my  predecessors  have  failed  before  me." 

The  period  when  this  play  was  first  written  is,  then,  uncer- 
tain. That  of  its  recasting,  rewriting,  and  production  upon  the 
stage  is  definitively  settled  by  the  date  of  the  two  impressions  of 
the  quarto  edition.  In  January  1608-9  it  was  a  new  and  yet  . 
unperformed  play,  and  in  1609,  between  the  issue  of  the  first 
quarto  impression  and  the  seoond,  it  had  been  brought  upon 
the  stage.  As  to  the  manner  and  occasion  of  its  first  produc- 
tion, the  German  critic  Tieck  put  forth  a  more  than  plausible 
conjecture,  which  Mr.  Knight  thus  brings  forward,  and  ably 
supports:  — 

*'And  here  arises  the  question,  whether  the  expressions! 
<  never  staled  with  the  stage,'  —  *  never  clapper-clawed  with  the 
palms  of  the  vulgar,'  —  •  not  sullied  with  the  smoky  breath  of 
the  multitude,'  mean  that  the  play  had  not  been  acted  at  all,  or 
that  it  had  not  been  acted  on  tiie  public  stage.    There  is  a  good 
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14  TROILUS  AND   CRES8IDA. 

deal  of  probability  in  the  conjecture  of  Tleck  upon  thia  sub- 
ject:  — 

«<  *  In  the  palace  of  some  ppreat  personage,  for  whom  it  wai 
probably  expressly  writteui  it  was  first  represented,  accord- 
ing to  my  belief,  for  the  king  himself,  who,  weak  as  he  was, 
contemptible  as  he  sometimes  showed  himself,  and  pedantic  as 
his  wisdom  and  shortsighted  as  his  politics  were,  yet  must  have 
had  a  certain  fine  sense  of  poetry,  wit,  and  talent,  beyond  what 
his  historians  have  ascribed  to  him.  But  whether  the  king,  or 
some  one  else,  of  whom  we  have  not  received  the  name,  it  is 
sufficient  to  know  that  for  this  person,  and  not  for  the  public 
Shakspere  wrote  this  wonderflil  comedy/ 

«  We  haye  already  noticed  the  remarkable  passage  in  the  con- 
clusion of  the  pre&ce  of  1609  in  the  Introductory  Notice  to 
Henry  V.  We  there  stated  that  the  copy  of  T^oilus  and  Cres- 
sida  was  acknowledged  by  the  editor  to  have  been  obtained  by 
some  artifice ;  that  we  learn  that  the  copy  had  an  escape  from 
some  powerful  possessors ;  and  that  those  possessors  were  prob- 
ably the  proprietors  of  the  Globe  Theatre.  Of  this  latter  opin- 
ion we  now  entertain  some  doubt.  The  proprietors  of  the 
Globe  Theatre  were  clearly  hostile  to  the  publication  of  Shak- 
spere's  later  plays;  and,  in  fact,  with  the  exception  of  Lear, 
and  Troilus  and  Cressida,  no  play  was  published  between  1603 
and  Shakspere's  death.  Now,  in  the  title-page  of  the  original 
Lear,  published  in  1608,  there  is  the  following  minute  partic- 
ularity :  <  As  it  was  played  before  the  King's  Majesty  at  White- 
hall upon  St.  Stephen's  night  in  Christmas  holidays,  by  his 
Majesty's  Servants  playing  usually  at  the  Globe,  on  the  Bank's 
side.'  From  this  statement  it  appears  to  us  highly  probable 
that  in  the  instances  both  of  Lear  and  Troilus  and  Cressida,  the 
plays  were  performed,  for  the  first  time,  before  the  king ;  that 
the  copies  so  used  were  out  of  the  control  of  the  players  who 
represented  these  dramas;  and  that  some  one,  authorized  or 
not,  printed  each  play  from  the  copy  used  on  these  occasions. 
Let  us  look  again  at  the  passage  in  the  preface  to  Troilus  and 
Cressida  under  this  impression :  —  •  Thank  Fortune  for  the 
scape  it  hath  made  amongst  you,  since  by  the  grand  possessors' 
'^ills  I  believe  you  should  have  prayed  for  Uiem  rather  than 
been  prayed.'  There  is  an  obscurity  in  this  passage  which,  in 
our  former  notice  of  it,  we  did  not  attempt  to  clear  up.  «I 
believe  you  should  have  prayed  for  them  rather  than  been 
prayed '  is  quite  unintelligible,  if  *  the  grand  possessors  *  had 
been  the  proprietors  of  the  Globe  Theatre.  But  suppose  the 
grand  possessors  to  be,  as  Tieck  has  conjectured,  some  great 
personage,  probably  the  king  himself,  for  whom  the  play  was 
expressly  written,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  obscurity  of  the 
preface  vanishes.  By  the  grand  possessors*  wills  you  should 
have  prayed  fknr  them  (as  subjects  publicly  pray  for  their  rulers) 
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rather  than  been  prayed  (as  you  are  by  players  ivvho  Bolicit  your 
indulgence  in  proiogues  and  epilogues.)  " 

Little  difficulty  exists  in  the  formation  of  the  text  of  TVaihu 
and  Crttsida;  for  although  the  impression  in  the  folio  is  de- 
formed with  many  errors  of  the  press,  they  are  rarely  of  an 
important  or  yery  confusing  nature ;  and  we  are  able  to  correct 
them  with  great  certainty  by  the  aid  of  the  quarto  edition,  from 
a  copy  of  which  the  text  of  the  folio  was  printed,  as  we  know 
by  the  perpetuation  in  th^  latter  of  some  of  the  typographical 
errors  in  the  former.  And  as  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  quarto  edition  was  published  show  that  its  text  was  obtained 
from  an  authentic  source,  this  and  the  carelessness  with  which 
the  play  was  printed  in  the  folio  gire  the  quarto  an  unusually 
anthoritatlTe  position.  NeTortheless,  in  most  cases  of  inten- 
tional  Tariation,  it  will  be  found  that  the  text  of  the  folio  is 
die  superior. 

The  period  of  the  action  of  this  play  is  of  course  definitiyely 
settled.  The  siege  of  Troy  took  place  between  1193  and  1184 
B.  C.  For  the  costume,  the  remains  of  early  Greek  art,  and 
particularly  the  Grecian  and  Phrygian  figures  reproduced  in 
Hope's  Co^wne  of  the  AneUtUa  firom  ancient  rases  and  statues, 
ftuniah  ample  authority,  though  they  are  not  of  a  date  quite  ao 
ancient  aa  that  of  the  action  of  tha  iday. 
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A  neuer  writer  to  an  euer  reader. 

Newes.* 

TTITERNALL  reader ^ you  have  beere  aneto play,  neuer 
Hj  ftafd  toitb  the  stage,  neuer  dapper-clatod  toitb  tbe  palmes 
tf  tbe  vulger^  and  yet  passing  full  of  tbe  palme  comic  all ;  for 
it  is  a  birtb  of  your  braine,  tbat  neuer  vnder-tooke  any  tbing 
commicall  vainely  :  and  were  but  tbe  vaine  names  of  comme^ 
dies  cbangde  for  tbe  titles  of  commodities^  or  of  playes  for 
pleas,  you  Jhould  see  all  tbofe  grand  cenfors,  tbat  now  stile 
tbem  fucb  vanities,  fiocl  to  tbem  for  tbe  maine  grace  of 
tbeir  grauities  ;  efpe daily  tbis  autbors  commedies,  tbat  are  fo 
framed  to  tbe  life,  tbat  tbey  ferue  for  tbe  mofi  common 
commentaries  of  all  tbe  affions  of  our  Hues,  Jbowing  fucb  a 
dexteritie,  and  power  of  witte,  tbat  tbe  moft  difpleafed  witb 
playes  are  pleafd  witb  bis  commedies.  And  all  fucb  dull  and 
beauy-witted  worldlings,  as  were  neuer  capable  of  tbe  witte 
of  a  commedie,  comming  by  report  of  tbem  to  bis  reprefenta^ 
tions,  bane  found  tbat  witte  tbere,  tbat  tbey  neuer  found 
in  tbem-selues,  and  baue  parted  better-wittied  tben  tbey 
came;  feeling  an  edge  of  witte  set  upcn  tbem,  more  then  ever 
tbey  dreamd  tbey  bad  braine  to  grinde  it  on.  So  mucb  and 
fucb  fauord  salt  of  witte  is  in  bis  commedies,  tbat  tbey 
feeme  (for  tbeir  beigbt  of  pleafure)  to  be  borne  in  tbat  fea 

•  Addren  Prefixed  to  those  Ooplei  of  the  BdiUon  of  1609^  the  title  pagee  of 
which  do  not  stote  that  it "  wm  acted  hj  the  King*!  Hi^Mt's  Berrantt,  at  the 
eiobe." 
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tbat  brought  forth  Venus.  Amongft  all  there  L  none  more 
witty  then  this  /  and  bad  I  time  I  would  comment  vpon  it, 
though  I  know  it  needs  not,  (for  fo  much  as  will  make  you 
thinke  your  testem  well  bestowd,)  but  for  fo  much  worth, 
as  euen  foore  I  know  to  be  fluff  in  it.  It  deferves  fuch  a  la' 
bour,  as  well  as  the  beft  commedy  in  Terence  or  PlautuB :  ana 
beleeue  this,  that  when  hee  is  gone,  and  his  commedies  out  of 
fale,  you  will  fcramble  for  them,  and  fet  up  a  new  Englifh 
inquisition.  Take  this  for  a  warning,  and  at  the  ferill  of 
jour  pleafures  loffe,  and  iudgments,  refufe  not,  nor  like  this 
the  leffe  for  not  being  fullied,  with  the  fmoaky  breath  of  the 
multitude ;  but  thanke  fortune  for  the  fcape  it  hath  made 
amongft  you.  Since  by  the  grand  poffejfori  wills,  I  believe, 
you  Jhould  have  prajd  for  them,  rather  then  beene  prayd. 
And  fo  I  leaue  all  fuch  to  bee  prayd  for  (for  the  ftates  rf 
their  wits  healths)  that  will  not  praife  it.  - —  Vale. 

VOL.   IX.        B 
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DRAMATIS   PERSONiB. 

Pbiam,  King  of  Troy. 

Uector,       > 

Troilub, 

Pahis,  V  his  Sons. 

Deiphobus,  I 

HsLBNUBy       J 

Maboarxlow,  a  BagUard  Son  of  Priam. 
^NBA8,         1  j^.^  Leaders. 

Calchas,  a  Trojan  Priest  icJeinff  pari  with  th^  Qreeks. 

Panda&us,  Uncle  to  Creeslda. 

AoAUBXNON,  the  Grecian  OeneraL 

Menelaus,  Ait  Brother. 

A0HILLB8, 

Ajaz, 

(JLT88B0, 

Nbstob, 

DiOMBDBS, 

Patboclus, 

Thebsxtbs,  a  deformed  and  acurrilous  Grecian. 
Alkxandbb,  Servant  to  Cresaida ;  Servant  to  Troilus ;  Servant 
Paris ;  Servant  fOLDiomedes. 


J 


Grecian  Leaders. 


Helbk,  Wife  to  Menelaus. 
Andbuxaohb,  Wife  to  Hector. 
Cassandba,  Daughter  to  Priam ;  a  Propheteee. 
Cbessida,  Daughter  to  Calcbas. 

Trojan  and  Greek  Soldiers,  and  Attendants. 

SCENE :  Troy,  and  a  Grecian  Camp  before  it. 
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THE  PROLOGUE. 


IN  Troy,  there  lies  the  scene.     From  isles  of  Qreeoe 
The  princes  orgulous,  their  high  blood  chaf'd, 
Have  to  the  port  of  Athens  sent  their  ships. 
Fraught  with  the  ministers  and  instruments 
Of  cruel  war :  sixty  and  nine,  that  wore 
Their  crownets  regal,  from  th'  Athenian  bay 
Put  forth  toward  Phrygia;  and  their  vow  is  made 
To  ransack  Troy,  within  whose  strong  immures 
The  ravished  Helen,  Menelaus*  queen. 
With  wanton  Paris  sleeps ;  and  that*8  the  quarrel. 
To  Tenedos  they  come; 

And  the  deep-drawing  barks  do  there  disgorge 
Their  warlike  fraughtage :  now  on  Dardan  plains 
The  fresh  and  yet  unbruised  Greeks  do  pitch 
Their  brave  pavilions:  Priam's  six-gated  city, 
Dardan,  and  Tymbria,  Helias,  Chetas,  Trojan, 
And  Antenorides,  with  massy  staples 
And  corresponsive  and  fulfilling  bolts, 
Sperr  up  the  sons  of  Troy. 
Now  expectation,  tickling  skittish  spirits 
On  one  and  other  side,  Trojan  and  Qreek, 
Sets  all  on  hazard.  —  And  hither  am  I  come 
A  prologue  arm*d,  —  but  not  in  confidence 
Of  author's  pen,  or  actor's  voice,  but  suited 
In  like  conditions  as  our  argument  — 
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20  THE  PROLOGUE. 

To  tell  you,  fair  beholders,  that  our  play 

Leaps  o*er  the  Tant  and  firstlings  of  those  broils, 

Beginning  in  the  middle ;  starting  thence  away 

To  what  may  be  digested  in  a  play. 

Like,  or  find  fault ;  do  as  your  pleasures  are ; 

Now  good    07   bad,  'tis  but  the  chance  of  war. 
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THE   TRAGEDY   OF 

TROILUS  AND  CRESSIDA. 


ACT    !• 

ScsNi  I.  —  Troy.    Before  Psiam's  Palace. 

Enter  Tboilus  armed^  and  Pandabus 

TjiOlLUS. 

CALL  here  my  yarlet ;  Fll  unarm  again : 
Why  shall  I  war  without  the  walls  of  Troy, 
That  find  such  cruel  hattle  here  within? 
Each  Trojan  that  is  master  of  his  heart, 
Let  him  to  field:  Troilus,  alas  I  hath  none. 

Pandoras.     Will  this  gear  ne*er  be  mended? 

Tro,    The  Oreeks  are  strong,  and  skilM  to  their 
strength. 
Fierce  to  their  skiU,  and  to  their  fierceness  valiant; 
But  I  am  weaker  than  a  woman's  tear. 
Tamer  than  sleep,  fonder  than  ignorance, 
Less  valiant  than  the  virgin  in  the  night. 
And  skill-less  as  impractis*d  infancy. 

Pan.  Well,  I  have  told  you  enough  of  this:  for 
my  part,  I'll  not  meddle  nor  make  no  farther.  He 
that  will  have  a  cake  out  of  the  wheat  must  tarry 
the  grinding. 

Tro.    Have  I  not  tarried? 

(21) 
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22  TKOILUS  AND  CRESSIDA.         ACT  1. 

Pan.  A}%  the  grinding;  but  you  must  tarry  the 
bolting. 

Tro»     Have  I  not  tarried? 

Pan.  Ay,  the  bolting;  but  you  must  tarry  the 
leav'ning. 

Tro.     Still  have  I  tarried. 

Pan,  Ay,  to  the  leav'ning:  but  here's  yet  in  th« 
word  hereafter,  the  kneading,  the  making  of  the  cake, 
the  heating  of  the  oven,  and  the  baking:  nay,  you 
must  stay  the  cooling  too,  or  you  may  chance  burn 
your  lips. 

Tro.     Patience  herself,  what  goddess  e'er  she  be, 
Doth  lesser  blench  at  sufferance  than  I  do. 
At  Priam*  8  royal  table  do  I  sit ; 
And  when  fair  Cressid  comes  into  my  thoughts, — 
So,     traitor  !  —  when   she    comes  !  —  When    is    she 
thence  } 

Pan,  Well,  she  look'd  yesternight  fairer  than  ever 
I  saw  her  look,  or  any  woman  else. 

Tro.     I  was  about  to  tell  thee,  —  when  my  heart, 
As  wedged  with  a  sigh,  would  rive  in  twain. 
Lest  Hector  or  my  father  should  perceive  me, 
I  have  (as  when  the  sun  doth  light  a  storm) 
Buried  this  sigh  in  wrinkle  of  a  smile ; 
But  sorrow,  that  is  couch'd  in  seeming  gladness. 
Is  like  that  mirth  Fate  turns  to  sudden  sadness. 

Pan.  An  her  hair  were  not  somewhat  darker  than 
Helen's,  (well,  go  to)  there  were  no  more  comparison 
between  the  women,  —  but,  for  my  part,  she  is  my 
kinswoman :  I  would  not,  as  they  term  it,  praise  her, 
—  but  I  would  somebody  had  heard  her  talk  yester- 
day, as  I  did !  I  will  not  dispraise  your  sister  Cas* 
Sandra's  wit,  but  — 

Tro.     O  Pandarus  I  I  tell  thee,  Pandarus,  — 
When  I  do  tell  thee,  there  my  hopes  lie  drown'd. 
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Reply  not  in  how  manj  fadoms  deep 

They  lie  indrench*d.     I  tell  thoe»  I  am  mad 

In  Cressid's  love :  thou  answer'st,  she  Lb  fair ; 

Pour*st  in  the  open  idcer  of  my  heart 

Her  eyes,  her  hair,  her  cheek,  her  gait,  her  Toice ; 

Handiest  in  thy  discourse,  O,  that  her  hand. 

In  whose  comparison  all  whites  are  ink, 

Writing  their  own  reproach:  to  whose  soft  seizure 

The  cygnet's  down  is  harsh,  and  spirit  of  sense 

Hard  as  the  palm  of  ploughman!     This  thou  tell*s( 

me, 
As  true  thou  teFst  me,  when  I  say  —  I  love  her; 
fiut,  saying  thus,  instead  of  oil  and  balm. 
Thou  lay*st  in  every  gash  that  love  hath  given  me 
The  knife  that  made  it. 

Pan.    I  speak  no  more  than  truth. 

Tro,    Thou  do*st  not  speak  so  much. 

Pan.  Taith,  1*11  not  meddle  in*t.  Let  her  be  as 
she  is :  if  she  be  fiUr,  'tis  the  better  for  her ;  an  she 
be  not,  she  has  the  'mends  in  her  own  hands. 

Tro.    Good  Pandarus.     How  now,  Pandarus ! 

Pan,  1  have  had  my  labour  for  my  travail;  ill- 
thought  on  of  her,  and  ill-thought  on  of  you :  gone 
between  and  between;  but  small  thanks  for  my 
labour. 

Tro,    What !  art  thou  angry,  Pandarus  ?  what  with 
me  ? 

Pan.  Because  she*s  kin  to  me,  therefore  she's 
not  so  fair  as  Helen:  an  she  were  not  kin  to  me, 
Hhe  would  be  as  fair  on  Friday  as  Helen  is  on  Sun- 
day. But  what  care  I?  I  care  not  an  she  were  a 
black-a-moor ;  'tis  all  one  to  me. 

Tro.     Say  I,  she  is  not  fair? 

Pan.  I  do  not  care  whether  you  do  or  no.  She's 
a   fool   to  stay  behind  her  father:   let  her   to   the 
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Ghreeks ;  and  so  FU  tell  her  the  next  time  I  see  her. 
For  my  part,  Fll  meddle  nor  make  no  more  i'  th' 
matter. 

2Vo.     Pandarus,  — 

Pan.    Not  I. 

2Vo.     Sweet  Pandarus, — 

Pan.    Pray  yon,    speak   no  more  to   me:   I  wiD 
leave  all  as  I  found  it;  and  there  an  end. 

lExit  Pandabits.     An  alarum. 

Tro.     Peace,  you  ungracious  clamours  !  peace,  rude 
sounds ! 
Fools  on  both  sides!     Helen  must  needs  be  &xr, 
When  with  your  blood  you  daily  paint  her  thus. 
I  cannot  fight  upon  this  argument; 
It  is  too  stary*d  a  subject  for  my  sword, 
fiut  Pandarus  —  O  gods,  how  do  you  plague  me! 
I  cannot  come  to  Cressid,  but  by  Pandar; 
And  he's  as  tetchy  to  be  woo'd  to  woo, 
As  she  is  stubborn-chaste  against  all  suit. 
TeU  me,  Apollo,  for  thy  Daphne's  love. 
What  Cressid  is,  what  Pandar,  and  what  we? 
Her  bed  is  India ;  there  she  lies,  a  pearl : 
Between  our  Ilium,  and  where  she  resides. 
Let  it  be  call'd  the  wild  and  wand'ring  flood; 
Ourself  the  merchant,  and  this  sailing  Pandar, 
Our  doubtful  hope,  our  convoy,  and  our  bark. 

Alarum.    Enter  ^nsas. 

jEneas.    How  now,  Prince  Troilus  ?  wherefore  not 

afield? 
Tro.     Because   not   there:    this   woman's   answer 
sorts. 
For  womanish  it  is  to  be  firom  thence. 
What  news,  ^neas,  from  the  field  to-day? 
^ne.    That  Paris  is  returned  home,  and  hurt. 
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TVd.    By  whom,  iBneaa? 

JSfte.  Troilus,  by  Menelaos. 

TVd.     Let  Paris  bleed:  'tis  but  a  scar  to  scorn; 
Paris  is  gor'd  with  Menelaus'  horn.  [iiZorum. 

JEne.    Hark,  what  good  sport  is  out  of  town  to-day ! 

Tro»    Better  at  home»  if  *  would  I  might*  were 
*may.*  — 
But  to  the  sport  abroad:  — are  you  bound  thither? 

Mne.    In  all  swift  haste. 

Dro.  Come ;  go  we»  then,  together. 

lExeuni 

Sgeitb  n. 
The  Same.    A  Street. 

Enter  Cbesbida  and  Alexanbeb. 

Cressida,    Who  were  those  went  by? 

Alexander.  Queen  Hecuba  and  Helen. 

Ores.    And  whither  go  they  ? 

Alex,  Up  to  the  eastern  tower. 

Whose  height  commands  as  subject  all  the  Tale, 
To  see  the  battle.     Hector,  whose  patience 
Is  as  a  virtue  fix'd,  to-day  was  mov*d: 
He  chid  Andromache,  and  struck  his  armourer; 
And,  like  as  there  were  husbandry  in  war. 
Before  the  sun  rose,  he  was  hamess'd  light. 
And  to  the  field  goes  he ;  where  every  flower 
Did,  as  a  prophet,  weep  what  it  foresaw 
In  Hector's  wrath. 

Ores.  What  was  his  cause  of  anger  ? 

Alex.    The  noise  goes,  this:   there  is  among  the 
Greeks 
A  lord  of  Trojan  blood,  nephew  to  Hector ; 
They  call  him  Ajaz. 
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Ores,  Qood ;  and  what  of  him  ? 

Alex,    They  say  he  is  a  Terj  man  per  se^ 
And  stands  alone. 

Ores,  So  do  all  men ;  unless  they  are  drunk,  sick, 
or  have  no  legs. 

Alex.  This  man,  lady,  hath  robb*d  many  beasts 
of  their  particular  additions :  he  is  as  valiant  as  the 
lion,  churlish  as  the  bear,  slow  as  the  elephant;  a 
man  into  whom  Nature  hath  so  crowded  humours, 
that  his  valour  is  crush*d  into  folly,  his  folly  sauced 
with  discretion :  there  is  no  man  hath  a  virtue  that 
he  hath  not  a  glimpse  of,  nor  any  man  an  attaint  but 
he  carries  ^ome  stain  of  it.  He  is  melancholy  with- 
out cause,  and  merry  against  the  hair :  he  hath  the 
joints  of  every  thing ;  but  every  thing  so  out  of  joint, 
that  he  is  a  gouty  Briareus,  many  hands  and  no  use ; 
or  purblinded  Argus,  all  eyes  and  no  sight. 

Cres,  But  how  should  this  man,  that  makes  me 
snule,  make  Hector  angry? 

Alex.  They  say,  he  yesterday  coped  Hector  in  the 
battle,  and  struck  him  down ;  the  disdain  and  shame 
whereof  hath  ever  since  kept  Hector  fasting  and 
waking. 

Enter  Pakdabus. 

Cres.    Who  comes  here? 

ilfex.     Madam,  your  unde  Pandarus. 

Cres.     Hector^s  a  gallant  man. 

Alex.     As  may  be  in  the  w(»ld,  lady. 

Pan.     ^Vhafs  that?  what's  that? 

Ore's.     Good  morrow,  uncle  Pandanu. 

Pan.  Good  morrow,  cousin  Cressid.  What  do  you 
talk  of?  —  Good  morrow,  Alexander. — How  do  you, 
cousin  ?     When  were  you  at  Ilium  ? 

Cres.    This  morning,  uncle. 

Pan.     What  were   you  talking  of,  when  I  came? 
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Was  Hector  arm*d>  and  gone,  ere  ye  came  to  Ilium  ? 
Helen  was  not  up,  was  she  ? 

Cru.    Hector  was  gone;  but  Helen  was  not  up. 

Pan.    E'en  so:  Hector  was  stirring  early. 

Ores.    That  were  we  talking  of»  and  of  his  anger 

Pan.    Was  he  angry  f 

Ores,    So  he  says,  here. 

Pan,  True,  he  was  so;  I  know  the  cause  too: 
he*lL  lay  about  him  to-day,  I  can  tell  them  that :  and 
there's  Troilus  will  not  come  far  behind  him;  let 
them  take  heed  of  Troilus,  I  can  tell  them  that  too. 

Cres.    What,  is  he  angry  too? 

Pan,  Who,  Troilus?  Troilus  is  the  better  man 
of  the  two. 

Ores,    O,  Jupiter!  there's  no  comparison. 

Pan.  What,  not  between  Troilus  and  Hector  ?  Do 
you  know  a  man  if  you  see  him? 

Cres,    Ay,  if  I  ever  saw  him  before,  and  knew  him. 

Pan,     Well,  I  say,  Troilus  is  Troilus. 

Cres,  Then  you  say  as  I  say;  for,  I  am  sure,  he 
U  not  Hector. 

Pan.  No,  nor  Hector  is  not  Troilus,  in  some  de« 
grees. 

Cre$,    *Tis  just  to  each  of  them ;  he  is  himself. 

Pan.  Himself?  Alas,  poor  Troilus!  I  would,  he 
were,  — 

Cres.    So  he  is. 

Pan,    —  Condition,  I  had  gone  bare-foot  to  India. 

Cres.    He  is  not  Hector. 

Pan.  Himself?  no,  he's  not  himself.  —  Would  'a 
were  himself !  Well,  the  gods  are  above ;  time  must 
friend,  or  end.  Well,  TroUus,  well.  —  I  would,  my 
heart  were  in  her  body  !  —  No,  Hector  is  not  a  better 
man  than  Troilus. 

Cres,    Excuse  me. 
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Pan.    He  is  elder. 

Ores,    Pardon  me,  pardon  me. 

Pan.  Th'  other's  not  come  to*t;  you  shall  tell 
me  another  tale,  when  th'  other's  come  to't.  Hector 
shall  not  have  his  wit  this  year. 

Ores.    He  shall  not  need  it,  if  he  have  his  own. 

Pan.     Nor  his  qualities. 

Ores.    No  matter. 

Pan.     Nor  his  beauty. 

Cres.    'Twould  not  become  him;  his  own's  better. 

Pan.  You  have  no  judgment,  niece.  Helen  her- 
self swore  th*  other  day,  that  Troilus,  for  a  brown 
favour,  (for  so  *tis,  I  must  confess)  —  not  brown 
neither  — 

Cres.    No,  but  brown. 

Pan.     'Faith,  to  say  truth,  brown  and  not  brown. 

Cres.    To  say  the  truth,  true  and  not  true. 

Pan.     She  prais'd  his  complexion  above  Paris. 

Cres.    Why,  Paris  hath  colour  enough. 

Pan.     So  he  has. 

Cres,  Then,  Troilus  should  have  too  much:  if 
she  prais'd  him  above,  his  complexion  is  higher  than 
his :  he  having  colour  enough,  and  the  other  higher, 
is  too  flaming  a  praise  for  a  good  complexion.  I  had 
as  lief  Helens  golden  tongue  had  commended  Troilus 
for  a  copper  nose. 

Pan.  I  swear  to  you,  I  think  Helen  loves  him  bet- 
ter than  Paris. 

Cres.    Then  she's  a  merry  Greek,  indeed. 

Pan.  Nay,  I  am  sure  she  does.  She  came  to  him 
th'  other  day  into  the  compassed  window ;  —  and, 
you  know,  he  has  not  past  three  or  four  hairs  on  his 
chin. 

Cres.  Indeed,  a  tapster's  arithmetic  jnay  soon 
bring  his  particulars  therein  to  a  totaL 
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Pan.  Why,  he  is  very  young;  and  yet  will  he, 
within  three  pound,  lift  as  much  as  his  brother 
Hector. 

Cres.    Is  he  so  young  a  man,  and  so  old  a  lifter  ? 

Pan.  But,  to  prove  to  you  that  Helen  loves 
him :  —  she  came,  and  puts  me  her  white  hand  to  his 
cloven  chin, — 

Cres.    Juno  have    mercy  !  —  How  came  it  cloven  ? 

Pan,  Why,  you  know,  'tis  dimpled.  I  think  his 
snuling  becomes  him  better  than  any  man  in  all 
Phrygia. 

Cres.    O,  he  smiles  valiantly. 

Pan.    Does  he  not? 

Cres.    O,  yes,  an  'twere  a  doud  in  Autumn. 

Pan.  Why,  go  to  then. — But  to  prove  to  you 
that  Helen  loves  Troilus, — 

Cres.  TroUus  will  stand  to  the  proof,  if  you'll 
prove  it  so. 

Pan.  Troilus  ?  why,  he  .esteems  her  no  more  than 
I  esteem  an  addle  egg. 

Cres.  If  you  love  an  addle  egg  as  well  as  you  love 
an  idle  head,  you  would  eat  chickens  i'  th'  shelL 

Pan.  1  cannot  choose  but  laugh,  to  think  how  she 
tickled  his  chin :  —  indeed,  she  has  a  marvell's  white 
hand,  I  must  needs  confess. 

Cres.    Without  the  rack. 

Pan.  And  she  takes  upon  her  to  spy  a  white  hair 
on  his  chin. 

Cres.    Alas,  poor  chin!  many  a  wart  is  richer. 

Pan.  But,  there  was  such  laughing :  Queen  Hecuba 
laugh'd,  that  her  eyes  ran  o'er. 

Cres.    With  mill-stones. 

Pan.    And  Cassandra  laugh'd. 

Cres.  But  there  was  more  temperate  fire  under  the 
pot  of  her  eyes ;  did  her  eyes  run  o'er  too  ? 
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Pan,    And  Hector  laugli*cL 

Cre$.    At  what  was  all  this  laughing? 

Pan.  Marry,  at  the  white  hair  that  Helen  spied 
on  Troilos*  chin. 

Ores.  An*t  had  been  a  green  hair,  I  should  have 
laughed  too. 

Pan,  They  laughed  not  so  much  at  the  hair,  as 
&t  his  pretty  answer. 

Cres,    What  was  his  answer? 

Pan,  Quoth  she,  *'  Here's  but  two  and  fifty  hairs 
on  your  chin,  and  one  of  them  is  white." 

Cres,     This  Lb  her  question. 

Pan,  That's  true  ;  make  no  question  of  that.  "  Two 
and  fifty  hairs,"  quoth  he,  '*  and  one  white ;  that 
white  hair  is  my  father,  and  all  the  rest  are  his 
sons."  '*  Jupiter  !  "  quoth  she,  "  which  of  these  hairs 
is  Paris,  my  husband?"  "The  forked  one,"  quoth 
he;  "  pluck' t  out,  and  give  it  him."  But  there  was 
such  laughing,  and  Helen  so  blush'd,  and  Paris  so 
chafd,  and  all  the  rest  so  laugh'd,  that  it  pass'd. 

Cres,  So  let  it  now,  for  it  has  been  a  great  while 
going  by. 

Pan,  Well,  cousin,  I  told  you  a  thing  yesterday ; 
think  on't. 

Cres,    So  I  do. 

Pan,  m  be  sworn,  'tis  true:  he  will  weep  you, 
an  'twere  a  man  bom  in  ApriL 

Cres,  And  I'll  spring  up  in  his  tears,  an  'twere 
a  nettle  agidnst  May.  [il  retreat  sounded. 

Pan,  Hark  !  ihey  are  coming  from  the  field.  Shall 
we  stand  up  here,  and  see  them,  as  they  pass  toward 
nium?  good  niece,  do;  sweet  niece  Qressida. 

Cres,    At  your  pleasure. 

Pan,  Here,  here;  here's  an  excellent  place:  here 
we  may  see  most  bravely.     Fll  tell  you  them  all  by 
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their  names,  as  they  pass  bj ;  but  mark  Troilus  above 
the  rest. 

Ores,     Speak  not  so  loud.  ' 

J^isKks  passes. 

Pan,  That^s  iEneas :  is  not  that  a  brave  man  ? 
he's  one  of  the  flowers  of  Troy,  I  can  [tell]  you; 
but  mark  Troilus;  you  shall  see  anon. 

Ores.    Who's  that? 

Antekob  passes. 

Pan.  That's  Antenor :  he  has  a  shrewd  wit,  I  can 
teU  you  ;  and  he's  a  man  good  enough :  he's  one  o'  the 
soundest  judgment  in  Troy,  whosoever,  and  a  proper 
man  of  person.  —  "When  comes  Troilus?  —  I'll  shew 
you  Troilus  anon:  if  he  see  me,  you  shall  see  him 
nod  at  me. 

Cres.    Will  he  give  you  the  nod? 

Pan.     You  shall  see. 

Cres.     J£  he  do,  the  rich  shall  have  more. 

Hectob  passes. 

Pan.  That's  Hector,  that,  that,  look  you,  that; 
there's  a  fellow !  —  Go  thy  way,  Hector !  —  There's  a 
brave  man,  niece.  —  O  brave  Hector  !  —  Look  how 
he  looks ;  there's  a  countenance.  Is't  not  a  brave  man  ? 
'    Cres.     O,  a  brave  man. 

Pan.  Is  'a  not  ?  It  does  a  man's  heart  good ;  -^ 
LfOok  you  what  hacks  are  on  his  helmet!  look  you 
yonder,  do  you  see  ?  Look  you  there ;  there's  no  jest- 
ing; there's  laying  on,  take  't  off  who  will,  as  thev 
say  :  there  be  hacks  ! 

Cres,    Be  those  with  swords? 

Pan.  Swords?  any  thing,  he  cares  not;  an  the 
Devil   come   to   him,  it's   all   one:    by  Qod's  lid»   it 
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does  one's  heart  good. — Yonder  comes  Paris;  yon« 
der  comes  Paris :  [Pakis  passes,']  look  ye  yonder, 
niece:  is't  not  a  gallant  man  too,  is't  not?  —  Why, 
this  is  brave  now.  —  Who  said  he  came  hurt  home 
to-day  ?  he's  not  hurt :  why,  this  will  do  Helen's  heart 
good  now,  ha !  —  Would  I  could  see  Troilus  now.  — 
You  shall  see  Troilus  anon. 
Ores.    Who's  that? 

Heleitcts  passes. 

Fan.  That's  Helenus.  —  I  marvel  where  Troilus 
is.  That's  Helenus.  —  I  think  he  went  not  forth  to- 
day.—  That's  Helenus. 

Ores,     Can  Helenus  fight,  uncle  ? 

Pan,  Helenus?  no;  —  yes,  he'll  fight  indifierent 
well.  —  I  marvel  where  Troilus  is.  —  Hark  !  do  you 
not  hear  the  people  cry,  *  Troilus '  ?  —  Helenus  is  a 
priest. 

Ores.    What  sneaking  fellow  comes  yonder? 

Tboilus  passes. 

Fan.  Where  ?  yonder  ?  that's  Deiphobus.  —  'Tis 
TroUus  !  there's  a  man,  niece  !  —  Hem !  —  Brave  Troi- 
lus, the  prince  of  chivalry ! 

Cres,    Peace  !  for  shame  ;  peace  ! 

Fan,  Mark  him  ;  note  him.  —  O  brave  Troilus !  — 
look  well  upon  him,  niece :  look  you  how  his  sword 
is  bloodied,  and  his  helm  more  hack'd  than  Hector's ; 
and  how  he  looks,  and  how  he  goes !  —  O  admirable 
youth !  he  ne'er  saw  three-and-twenty.  Go  thy  way, 
Troilus,  go  thy  way :  had  I  a  sister  were  a  Orace,  or 
a  daughter  a  goddess,  he  should  take  his  choice.  O 
admirable  man !  Paris  ?  —  Paris  is  dirt  to  him ;  and, 
I  warrant,  Helen,  to  change,  would  give  au  eye  to 
boot. 
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Soldiers  past, 

Cret,    Here  come  more. 

Pan,  AsseSy  fools,  dolts,  chaff  and  brae,  chaff  and 
bran ;  porridge  after  meat.  I  could  live  and  die  i'  th* 
ejes  of  Troxlus.  Ne*er  look,  ne'er  look :  the  eagles 
■re  gone;  crows  and  daws,  crows  and  daws.  I  had 
rather  be  such  a  man  as  Troilus  than  Agamemnon 
and  all  Greece. 

Cres,  There  is  among  the  Greeks  Achilles,  a  bet- 
ter man  than  Troilus. 

Pan.    Achilles  ?  a  drayman,  a  porter,  a  very  camel. 

Cres.    Well,  well. 

Fan,  Well,  well?  —  Why,  have  you  any  discre- 
tion ?  have  you  any  eyes  ?  Do  you  know  what  a  man 
is  ?  Is  not  birth,  beauty,  good  shape,  discourse,  man- 
hood, learning,  gentleness,  virtue,  youth,  liberality,  and 
so  forth,  the  spice  and  salt  that  season  a  man? 

Ores,  Ay,  a  minc'd  man:  and  then  to  be  bak'd 
with  no  date  in  the  pie,  —  for  then  the  man's  date's 
out. 

Pan,  Tou  are  such  another  woman !  one  knows 
not  at  what  ward  you  lie. 

Cres,  Upon  my  back,  to  defend  my  belly;  upon 
my  wit,  to  defend  my  wiles ;  upon  my  secrecy,  to  de* 
fend  mine  honesty;  my  mask,  to  defend  my  beauty; 
and  you,  to  defend  all  these :  and  at  all  these  wards 
I  lie,  at  a  thousand  watches. 

Pan,     Say  one  of  your  watches. 

Cres,  Nay,  FU  watch  you  for  that ;  and  that* s  one 
of  the  chiefest  of  them  too :  if  I  cannot  ward  what  I 
would  not  have  hit,  I  can  watch  you  for  telling  how 
I  took  the  blow,  unless  it  swell  past  hiding,  and  then 
it's  past  watching. 

Pifn.    You  are  such  another! 

Toil.    IX  0 
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Enter  Tbotlvs*  Boy. 

Boy.     Sir,   my   lord  would    instantly    speak    with 

you. 
Pot.     Where  ? 

Boy.    At  your  own  house  ;  [there  he  unarms  him.] 
Fan.     Good  boy,  tell  him  I  come.         [-Baa/  Boy. 
I  doubt  he  be  hurt.  —  Fare  ye  well,  good  niece. 
Ores.    Adieu,  uncle. 

Pan.    m  be  with  you,  niece,  by  and  by. 
Cres.    To  bring,  uncle. 
Fan.    Ay,  a  token  from  Troilua. 
Cres.    By  the  same  token,  you  are  a  bawd.  - 

lExit   PAinDABUS 

Words,  vows,  gifts,  tears,  and  love's  full  sacrifice. 

He  offers  in  another's  enterprise ; 

But  more  in  Ttoilus  thousand  fold  I  see. 

Than  in  the  glass  of  Pandar's  praise  may  be. 

Yet  hold  I  off.     Women  are  angels,  wooing : 

Things  won  are  done,  joy's  soul  lies  in  the  doing: 

That    she    belov'd    knows    naught   that    knows    not 

this,  — 
Men  prize  the  thing  ungain'd  more  than  it  is: 
That  she  was  never  yet  that  ever  knew 
Love  got  so  sweet  as  when  desire  did  sue. 
Therefore  this  maxim  out  of  love  I  teach,  — 
Achievement  is  command;  ungain'a,  beseech: 
Then,    though    my   heart's    content    firm    love    doth 

bear, 
Nothing  of  that  shall  from  mine  eyes  appear.    [_Exit. 
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scxNx  m. 

The  Ghrecian  Camp.     Before  Agamsmkok's  Tent. 

Sennet.    Enter  AoAMEHNOir»  Nestob,  Ulybbxs,  Dio* 
H£DE8,  Mei^laus,  and  Others. 
Agamemnon.    Princes, 
What  grief  hath  set  the  jaundice  on  joor  cheeks? 
The  ample  proposition  that  hope  makes 
In  all  designs  begun  on  earth  below 
Fails  in  the  promis'd  largeness;  checks  and  disaatov 
Ghrow  in  the  veins  of  actions  highest  rear'd ; 
As  knots,  by  the  conflux  of  meeting  sap, 
Infect  the  sound  pine,  and  divert  his  grain 
Tortive  and  errant  from  his  course  of  growth. 
Nor,  Princes,  is  it  matter  new  to  us, 
That  we  come  short  of  our  suppose  so  far, 
That,  after  seven  years'  siege,  yet  Troy  walls  stand; 
Sith  every  action  that  hath  gone  before. 
Whereof  we  have  record,  trial  did  draw 
Bias  and  thwart,  not  answering  the  aim. 
And  that  unbodied  figure  of  the  thought 
That  gave  't  surmised  shape.     Why  then,  you  Princes, 
Do  you  with  cheeks  abash'd  behold  our  works. 
And  think  them  shames,  which  are,  indeed,  naught  else 
But  the  protractive  trials  of  great  Jove, 
To  find  persistive  constancy  in  men  ? 
The  fineness  of  which  metal  is  not  found 
In  Fortune's  love ;  for  then,  the  bold  and  coward, 
The  wise  and  fool,  the  artist  and  unread. 
The  hard  and  soft,  seem  all  aifin'd  and  kin: 
But,  in  the  wind  and  tempest  of  her  firown. 
Distinction,  with  a  broad  and  powerful  fan. 
Puffing  at  all,  winnows  the  light  away; 
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And  what  hath  mass  or  matter,  by  itself 
Lies  rich  in  virtue  and  unmingled. 

Nestor.    With  due  observance  of  thy  godly  seat, 
Great  Agamemnon,  Nestor  shall  apply 
Thy  latest  words.     In  the  reproof  of  chance 
Lies  the  true  proof  of  men :  the  sea  being  smooth. 
How  many  shallow  bauble  boats  dare  sail 
Upon  her  patient  breast,  making  their  way 
With  those  of  nobler  bulk  ? 
But  let  the  ruffin  Boreas  once  enrage 
The  gentle  Thetis,  and,  anon,  behold 
The  strong-ribVd  bark  through  liquid  mountains  cut 
Bounding  between  the  two  moist  elements, 
Like  Perseus'  horse :  where*s  then  the  saucy  boat. 
Whose  weak  untimber'd  sides  but  even  now 
Co-rival*d  greatness?  either  to  harbour  fled. 
Or  made  a  toast  for  Neptune.     Even  so 
Doth  valour's  shew  and  valour's  worth  divide 
In  storms  of  fortune :  for  in  her  ray  and  brightness 
The  herd  hath  more  annoyance  by  the  brize 
Than  by  the  tiger;  but  when  the  splitting  wind 
Makes  flexible  the  knees  of  knotted  oaks, 
And  flies  fled   under   shade,  why  then,  the  thing  of 

courage. 
As  rous'd  with  rage,  with  rage  doth  sympathise, 
And  with  an  accent  tun'd  in  self*same  key. 
Retorts  to  chiding  fortune. 

Ulysses,  Agamemnon, 

Thou  great  commander,  nerve  and  bone  of  Greece, 
Heart  of  our  numbers,  soul  and  only  spirit. 
In  whom  the  tempers  and  the  minds  of  all 
Should  be  shut  up,  hear  what  Ulysses  speaks. 
Besides  the  applause  and  approbation 
The  which,  —  most  mighty  for  thy  place  and  sway,— 

[To   AOAMEHKOK. 
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And  thou  most  reverend  for  thy  stretch'd^^ut  life, — 

[To  Nestoiu 
I  give  to  both  your  speeches,  which  were  such 
As  Agamemnon  and  the  hand  of  Greece 
Should  hold  up  high  in  brass ;  and  such  again 
As  venerable  Nestor,  hatch'd  in  sUver, 
Should  with  a  bond  of  air  (strong  as  the  azletree 
On  which  heaven  rides)  knit  all  the  Qreeldsh  ears 
To  his  ezperienc'd  tongue,  —  yet  let  it  please  both, — 
Thou  great  and  wise, — to  hear  Ulysses  speak. 

Agam,     Speak,  Prince  of  Ithaca ;  and  be  't  of  less 
expect 
That  matter  needless,  of  importless  burthen. 
Divide  thy  lips,  than  we  are  confident, 
When  rank  Thersites  opes  his  mastick  jaws, 
We  shall  hear  music,  wit,  and  oracle. 

Uly98.    Troy,  yet  upon  his  basis,  had  been  down, 
And  the  great  Hector's  sword  had  lack*d  a  master. 
But  for  these  instances. 
The  specialty  of  rule  hath  been  neglected : 
And  look,  how  many  Grecian  tents  do  stand 
Hollow  upon  this  plain,  so  many  hoUow  factions. 
When  that  the  General  is  not  like  the  hive, 
To  whom  the  foragers  shall  all  repair. 
What  honey  is  expected?     Degree  being  vizarded, 
Th*  unworthiest  shews  as  fairly  in  the  mask. 
The  heavens  themselves,  the  planets,  and  this  centra, 
Observe  degree,  priority,  and  place, 
Insisture,  course,  proportion,  season,  form. 
Office,  and  custom,  in  all  line  of  order: 
And  therefore  is  the  glorious  planet  Sol 
In  noble  eminence  enthron*d  and  spher'd 
Amidst  the  other;  whose  med*cinable  eye 
Corrects  the  iU  aspects  of  planets  evil, 
And  posts,  like  the  commandment  of  a  kmg. 
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Sang  check,  to  *good  and  bad.     But  when  the  planets, 

In  evil  mixture,  to  disorder  wander. 

What  plagues,  and  what  portents!  what  mutiny! 

What  raging  of  the  sea,  shaking  of  earth, 

Commotion  in  the  winds,  frights,  changes,  horrors. 

Divert  and  crack,  rend  and  deracinate 

The  unity  and  married  calm  of  states 

Quite  from  their  fixure!     O,  when   degree  is  shak'di 

Which  is  the  ladder  to  all  high  designs. 

The  enterprise  is  sick.     How  could  communities. 

Degrees  in.  schools,  and  brotherhoods  in  cities 

Peaceful  commerce  from  dividable  shores, 

The  primogenity  and  due  of  birth. 

Prerogative  of  age,  crowns,  sceptres,  laurels. 

But  by  degree,  stand  in  authentic  place? 

Take  but  degree  away,  untune  that  string. 

And,  hark,  what  discord  follows  1  each  thing  meets 

In  mere  oppugnancy:  the  bounded  waters 

Should  lift  their  bosoms  higher  than  the  shores. 

And  make  a  sop  of  all  this  solid  globe : 

Strength  should  be  lord  of  imbecility, 

And  the  rude  son  should  strike  his  father  dead: 

Force  should  be  right;  or,  rather,  right  and  wrong 

(Between  whose  endless  jar  justice  resides) 

Should  lose  their  names,  and  so  should  justice  too. 

Then  every  thing  includes  itself  in  power. 

Power  into  will,  will  into  appetite ; 

And  appetite,  a  universal  wolf. 

So  doubly  seconded  with  will  and  power. 

Must  make  perforce  an  universal  prey, 

And  last  eat  up  himself.     Great  Agamemnon, 

This  chaos,  when  degree  is  suffocate. 

Follows  the  choking: 

And  this  neglection  of  degree  it  is. 

That  by  a  pace  goes  backward,  in  a  purpose 
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It  hath  to  dimb.     The  General's  disdain'd 

By  him  one  step  below;  he,  by  the  next; 

That  next,  by  him  beneath:  so,  every  step, 

Exampled  by  the  first  pace  that  is  siok 

Of  his  superior,  grows  to  an  envious  fever 

Of  pale  and  bloodless  emidation : 

And  'tis  this  fever  that  keeps  Troy  on  foot. 

Not  her  own  sinews.     To  end  a  tale  of  length, 

Troy  in  our  weakness  stands,  not  in  her  strength. 

Nest,     Most  wisely  hath  Ulysses  here  discover'd 
The  fever  whereof  all  our  power  is  sick. 

Agam.     The  nature  of  the  sickness  found,  Ulysses, 
What  is  the  remedy? 

Vlyss,    The  great  Achilles,  whom  opinion  crowns 
The  sinew  and  the  forehand  of  our  host. 
Having  his  ear  fuU  of  his  airy  fame. 
Grows  dainty  of  his  worth,  and  in  his  tent 
Lies  mocking  our  designs.     With  him,  Patroclus, 
Upon  a  lazy  bed  the  livelong  day 
Breaks  scurril  jests ; 

And  with  ridiculous  and  awkward  action 
(Which,  slanderer,  he  imitation  calls,) 
He  pageants  us.     Sometime,  great  Agamemnon, 
Thy  topless  deputation  he  puts  on; 
And,  IOlo  a  strutting  player, — whose  conceit 
Lies  in  bis  hamstring,  and  doth  think  it  rich 
To  hear  the  wooiden  dialogue  and  sound 
Twixt  his  stretch'd  footing  and  the  scaffoldage,— 
Such  to-be-pitied  and  o'er-wrested  seeming 
He  acts  thy  greatness  in:  and  when  he  speaks, 
'Tis  like  a  chime  a  mending;  with  terms  unsquar'd, 
Which,  from  the  tongue  of  roaring  Typhon  dropp'd. 
Would  seem  hyperboles.     At  this  fusty  stuff, 
The  large  Achilles,  on  his  press'd  bed  lolling, 
From  his  deep  chest  laughs  out  a  loud  applause; 
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Cries  —  "Excellent!   His  Agamemnon  just. 

N'ow  play  me  Nestor;    hem,  and  stroke  thy  beard 

As  he,  being  'drest  to  some  oration." 

That's  done; — as  near  as  the  extremest  ends 

Of  parallels  —  as  like  as  Vulcan  and  his  wife : 

Yet  god  Achilles  still  cries,  "Excellent! 

*Ti8  Nestor  right.     Now  play  him  me,  Patrodus, 

Arming  to  answer  in  a  night  alarm." 

And  then,  forsooth,  the  feunt  defects  of  age 

Must  be  the  scene  of  mirth ;  to  cough  and  spit, 

And,  with  a  palsy-fumbling  on  his  gorget. 

Shake  in  and  out  the  rivet:  —  and  at  this  sport* 

Sir  Valour  dies  ;  cries,  "  O,  enough,  Patroclus ; 

Or  give  me  ribs  of  steel!     I  shall  split  all 

In  pleasure  of  my  spleen."    And  in  this  fashion. 

All  our  abilities,  g^ifts,  natures,  shapes, 

Severals  and  generals  of  grace  exact. 

Achievements,  plots,  orders,  preventions. 

Excitements  to  the  field,  or  speech  for  truce. 

Success,  or  loss,  what  is,  or  is  not,  serves 

As  stuff  for  these  two  to  make  paradoxes. 

Nest.     And  in  the  imitation  of  these  twain, 
(Whom,  as  Ulysses  says,  opinion  crowns 
With  an  imperial  voice)  many  are  infect. 
Ajax  is  grown  self-will'd;  and  bears  his  head 
In  such  a  rein,  in  full  as  proud  a  place 
As  broad  Achilles ;  keeps  his  tent  like  him ; 
Makes  factious  feasts ;  rails  on  our  state  of  war. 
Bold  as  an  oracle;  and  sets  Thersites, 
(A  slave  whose  gall  coins  slanders  like  a  mint) 
To  match  us  in  comparisons  with  dirt; 
To  weaken  and  discredit  our  exposure. 
How  rank  soever  rounded  in  with  danger. 

Ulyss.    They  tax  our  policy,  and  caU  it  cowardice ; 
Count  wisdom  as  no  member  of  the  war; 
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Forestall  prescience,  and  esteem  no  act 
But  that  of  hand :  the  still  and  mental  parts,  ^ 
That  do  contrive  how  many  hands  shall  strike, 
When  fitness  calls  them  on,  and  know,  by  measure 
Of  their  observant  toil,  the  enemies'  weight, — 
Why,  this  hath  not  a  finger's  dignity. 
They  call  this  bed-work,  mapp'ry,  doset-war; 
So  that  the  ram  that  batters  down  the  wall. 
For  the  great  swing  and  rudeness  of  his  poise, 
They  place  before  his  hand  that  made  the  engine. 
Or  those  that  with  the  fineness  of  their  souls 
By  reason  guide  his  execution. 

NeMt    Let  this  be  granted,  and  Achilles*  horse 
Makes  many  Thetis'  sons.  {^A  tucket, 

Agam,  What  trumpet?  look,  Menelaus. 

Menelaiu.    From  Troy. 

Enter  JEkbas. 

Agam.  What  would  you  'fore  our  tent? 

i£ne.  Is  this 

Great  Agamemnon's  tent,  I  pray  you  ? 

Agam.  Even  this. 

JEne.    May  one  that  is  a  herald  and  a  prince 
Do  a  fair  message  to  his  kingly  ears  ? 

Agam,  With  surety  stronger  than  Achilles'  arm. 
Tore  all  the  Qreekish  heads,  which  with  one  voice 
Call  Agamemnon  head  and  General. 

JSne.    Fair  leave  and  large  security.     How  may 
A  stranger  to  those  most  imperial  looks 
Know  them  from  eyes  of  other  mortals  ? 

Agam.  How  ? 

y£ne.    Ay;  I  ask  that  I  might  waken  revereneev 
And  bid  the  cheek  be  ready  with  a  blush. 
Modest  as  morning  when  she  coldly  eyes 
The  youthful  Phoebus. 
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Which  is  that  god  in  office,  guiding  men? 
^Vhich  is  the  high  and  mighty  Agamemnon? 

A  gam.    This  Trojan  scorns  us,  or  the  men  of  lYoy 
Are  ceremonious  courtiers. 

^ne.     Courtiers  as  free,  as  debonair,  unarm'd. 
As  bending  angels:  that's  their  fame  in  peace; 
But  when  they  would  seem  soldiers,  they  have  galls, 
Good  arms,  strong  joints,    true   swords;   and  Jore^a 

accord 
Nothing  so  full  of  heart.     But  peace,  ^neas ! 
Peace,  Trojan!  lay  thy  finger  on  thy  lips. 
The  worthiness  of  praise  distains  his  worth, 
If  that  the  prais'd  himself  bring  the  praise  forth ; 
But  what  the  repining  enemy  commends, 
That  breath  fame  blows ;  that  praise,  sole  pure,  tran- 
scends. 

Agam.     Sir,  you  of  Troy,  call  you  yourself  ^neas  ? 

JSne.     Ay,  Greek,  that  is  my  name. 

Agam.  What's  your  affair,  I  pray  you? 

Mne.     Sir,  pardon:  'tis  for  Agamemnon's  ears. 

Agam,     He  hears  naught  privately  that  comes  from 
Troy. 

JSne,    Nor  I  from  Troy  came  not  to  whisper  him : 
I  bring  a  trumpet  to  awake  his  ear; 
To  set  his  sense  on  the  attentive  bent, 
And  then  to  speak. 

Agam.  Speak  frankly  as  the  wind. 

It  is  not  Agamemnon's  sleeping  hour: 
That  thou  shalt  know,  Trojan,  he  is  awake. 
He  tells  thee  so  himself. 

^ne.  Trumpet,  blow  loud. 

Send  thy  brass  Toice  through  aU  these  lazy  tents; 
And  every  Greek  of  mettle,  let  him  know. 
What  Troy  means  fiiirly  shall  be  spoke  aloud. 

innff^  $aund: 
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We  have,  great  Agamemnon,  here  in  Troy, 

A  prince  call'd  Hector, — Priam  is  his  father,  «- 

Who  in  this  dull  and  long-continued  truce 

Is  rusty  grown.     He  bade  me  take  a  trumpet. 

And  to  this  purpose  speak.  —  Kings,  princes,  lords. 

If  there  -be  one  among  the  fair'st  of  Greece, 

That  holds  his  honour  higher  than  his  ease; 

That  seeks  his  praise  more  than  he  fears  his  peril; 

I1iat  knows  his  valour,  and  knows  not  his  fear; 

That  loves  his  mistress  more  than  in  confession. 

With  truant  vows  to  her  own  lips,  he  loves. 

And  dare  avow  her  beauty  and  her  worth. 

In  other  arms  than  hers,— -to  him  this  challenge. 

Hector,  in  view  of  Trojans  and  of  Greeks, 

Shall  make  it  good,  or  do  his  best  to  do  it. 

He  hath  a  lady,  wiser,  fairer,  truer. 

Than  ever  Greek  did  compass  in  his  arms ; 

And  wiU  to-morrow  with  his  trumpet  call. 

Mid- way  between  your  tents  and  walls  of  Troy, 

To  rouse  a  Grecian  that  is  true  in  love: 

If  any  come.  Hector  shall  honour  him ; 

If  none,  he'll  say  in  Troy,  when  he  retires, 

The  Grecian  dames  are  sun-bum'd,  and  not  worth 

The  splinter  of  a  lance.     Even  so  much. 

Agam.    This  shall  be  told  our  lovers.  Lord  .tineas ; 
If  none  of  them  have  soul  in  such  a  kind. 
We  left  them  all  at  home:  but  we  are  soldiers; 
And  may  that  soldier  a  mere  recreant  prove. 
That  means  not,  hath  not,  or  is  not  in  love! 
If  then  one  is,  or  hath,  or  means  to  be. 
That  one  meets  Hector;  if  none  else,  Fll  be  he. 

Nest.    Tell  him  of  Nestor,  one  that  was  a  man 
When  Hector's  grandsire  suck*d:  he  is  old  now; 
But  if  there  be  not  in  our  Grecian  host 
One  noble  man  that  hath  one  spark  of  fire, 
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To  answer  for  liis  love,  tell  him  from  me, 
I'll  hide  my  silver  beard  in  a  gold  beaver, 
And  in  my  vantbrace  put  this  wither*d  brawn; 
And,  meeting  him,  will  tell  him,  that  my  lady 
Was  fairer  than  his  grandam,  and  as  chaste 
As  may  be  in  the  world.     His  youth  in  flood, 
rU  prove  this  truth  with  my  three  drops  of  blood. 

Mne,     Now  Heavens  forbid  such  scarcity  of  youth ! 

Vlyss,     Amen. 

Agam.    Fair    Lord    JEneas,    let    me    touch    your 
hand; 
To  our  pavilion  shall  I  lead  you,  sir. 
Achilles  shall  have  word  of  this  intent; 
So  shall  each  lord  of  Greece,  from  tent  to  tent: 
Yourself  shall  feast  with  us  before  you  go, 
And  find  the  welcome  of  a  noble  foe. 

[^ExeutU  all  hut  Ultbsbs  and  Nbstob. 

Ulyss.    Nestor,  — 

Nest.    What  says  Ulysses? 

Ulyss.    I  have  a  young  conception  in  my  brain, 
Be  you  my  time  to  bring  it  to  some  shape. 

Nest.     Whatis't? 

Ulyss.     This  'tis. 
Blunt  wedges  rive  hard  knots:  the  seeded  pride 
That  hath  to  this  maturity  blown  up 
In  rank  Achilles  must  or  now  be  cropp'd. 
Or,  shedding,  breed  a  nursery  of  like  evil. 
To  overbulk  us  all. 

Nest.  Well,  and  how? 

Ulyss.    This    challenge    that    the    gallant    Hector 
sends. 
However  it  is  spread  in  general  name, 
Relates  iu  piu^ose  only  to  Achilles. 

Nest.   The  purpose  is  perspicuous  even  as  substance, 
Whose  grossness  little  characters  sum  up: 
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And,  in  the  publication,  make  no  strain. 

But  that  Achilles,  were  his  brain  as  barren 

As  banks  of  Libya,  (though,  Apollo  knows, 

'Tis  dry  enough,)  will,  wi^  great  speed  of  judgment, 

Ay,  with  celerity,  find  Hector's  purpose 

Pointing  on  him. 

Ulysa.    And  wake  him  to  the  answer,  think  you? 

Nest.    Yes,  'tis   most   meet:  whom  may  you  else 
oppose. 
That  can  from  Hector  bring  his  honour  off, 
If  not  Achilles  ?    Though  't  be  a  sportful  combat. 
Yet  in  the  trial  much  opinion  dwells ; 
For  here  the  Trojans  taste  our  dear'st  repute 
With  their  fin'st  palate :  and  trust  to  me,  Ulysses, 
Our  imputation  shall  be  oddly  pois*d 
In  this  wild  action;  for  the  success, 
Although  particular,  shall  give  a  scantling 
Of  good  or  bad  unto  the  general ; 
And  in  such  indexes  (although  small  pricks 
To  their  subsequent  yolumes)  there  is  seen 
The  baby  figure  of  the  giant  mass 
Of  things  to  come  at  large.     It  is  suppos*d, 
He  that  meets  Hector  issues  from  our  choice: 
And  choice,  being  mutual  act  of  all  our  souls. 
Makes  merit  her  election,  and  doth  boil, 
As  'twere  from  forth  us  all,  a  man  distilled 
Out  of  our  virtues;  who  miscarrying, 
What  heart  receives  from  hence  the  conqu'ring  part, 
To  steel  a  strong  opinion  to  themselves  ? 
Which  entertain' d,  limbs  are  his  instruments, 
In  no  less  working,  than  are  swords  and  bows 
Directive  by  the  limbs. 

Ulys$.     Give  pardon  to  my  speech:  — 
lierefore  'tis  meet  Achilles  meet  not  Hector, 
liet  us,  Hke  merchants,  shew  our  foulest  wares. 
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And  think,  perchance,  they'll  sell ;  if  not. 
The  lustre  of  the  better  yet  to  shew 
Shall  shew  the  better.     Do  not  consent 
That  eyer  Hector  and  Achilles  meet; 
For  both  our  honour  and  our  shame  in  this 
Are  dogg*d  with  two  strange  followers. 

Ne$L    I  see  them  not  with  my  old  eyes :  what  axe 
they? 

TJlyss.      What    glory    our    Achilles    shares    from 
Heetor, 
Were  he  not  proud,  we  all  should  share  with  him: 
But  he  already  is  too  insolent; 
And  we  were  better  parch  in  Afric  sun 
Than  in  the  pride  and  salt  scorn  of  his  eyes, 
Should  he  'scape  Hector  fair.     If  he  were  foil'd. 
Why,  then  we  did  our  main  opinion  crush 
In  taint  of  our  best  man.     No ;  make  a  lott'ry. 
And  by  device  let  blockish  Ajax  draw 
The  sort  to  fight  with  Hector:  among  ourselves, 
Give  him  allowance  as  the  w<Mrthier  man, 
For  that  will  physic  the  great  Myrmidon, 
Who  broils  in  loud  applause,  and  make  him  fjedl 
His  crest,  that  prouder  than  blue  Iris  bends. 
If  the  dull,  brainless  Ajax  come  safe  off. 
We'll  dress  him  up  in  voices :  if  he  fail, 
Yet  go  we  under  our  opinion  stiU, 
That  we  have  better  men.     But,  hit  or  miss. 
Our  project's  life  this  shape  of  sense  assumes,  — 
Ajax  employ'd  plucks  down  AchiUes'  plumes. 

Nest.     Now,  Ulysses,  I  begin  to  relish  thy  advice ; 
And  I  will  give  a  taste  of  it  forthwith 
To  Agamemnon:  go  we  to  him  straight. 
Two  curs  shall  tame  each  other:  pride  alone 
Must  taire  the  mastiffs  on,  as  'twere  their  bone. 

[^Exeunt. 
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ACT    II. 

SoBNX  L  —  Another  Part  of  the  Greciaa  Camp. 
Enter  Ajax  muL  THBBsirst. 

Ajjut. 

THERSITES,  — 
Thersites.    Agamemnon—  how  if  he  had  boils  ? 
fall,  all  over,  generally? 

Ajax,     Thersites,  — 

TW.  And  those  boils  did  ran  ?  «-  Say  so,  —  did 
not  the  general  ran  then?  were  not  that  a  botchy 
corps? 

Ajax.    Dog,  — 

Ther.  Then  would  come  some  matter  from  him :  I 
see  none  now. 

Ajax.  Thou  bitch-walTs  son,  canst  thou  not  hear  ? 
Feel  then.  [^Strikes  him. 

Ther.  The  plague  of  Greece  upon  thee,  thou  mon-* 
grel  beef-witted  lord  I 

Ajax.  Speak  then«  thou  vinew'd'st  leaven,  speak : 
I  wiQ  beat  thee  into  handsomeness. 

Ther.  I  shall  sooner  rail  thee  into  wit  and  hoH-* 
ness :  but,  I  think,  thy  horse  will  sooner  con  an  ora- 
tion, than  thou  learn  a  prayer  without  book.  Thou 
canst  strike,  canst  thou  ?  a  red  murrain  o'  thy  jadc*^ 
tricks! 

Ajax.    Toadstool,  learn  me  the  proclamation. 

TT^er.  Dost  thou  think  I  hare  no  sense,  thou 
strik'st  me  thus? 

Ajax.    The  proclamation,— 

Ther.    Thou  art  proclaimed  a  fool,  I  think. 
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Ajax,     Do  not,  porpentine,  do  not :  my  fingers  itch. 

Ther.  I  would  thou  didst  itch  from  head  to  foot, 
and  I  had  the  scratching  of  thee ;  I  would  make  thee 
the  loathsomest  scab  in  Greece.  [When  thou  art 
forth  in  the  incursions,  thou  strikest  as  slow  as  anoth&r.] 

Ajax.     I  say,  the  proclamation, — 

Ther.  Thou  grumblest  and  railest  every  hour  on 
Achilles ;  and  thou  art  as  full  of  enyy  at  his  great- 
ness, as  Cerberus  is  at  Proserpisa's  beauty,  ay,  tha' 
thou  barkcst  at  him, 

Ajax.     Mistress  Thersites ! 

Ther.    Thou  should'st  strike  him. 

Ajax,     Cobloaf ! 

Ther,  He  would  pun  thee  into  shivers  with  hii 
fist,  as  a  sailor  breaks  a  biscuit. 

Ajax.    You  whoreson  cur !  [Beating  him. 

Ther.     Do,  do. 

Ajax.     Thou  stool  for  a  witch! 

Ther,  Ay,  do,  do :  thou  sodden- witted  lord !  thou 
hast  no  more  brain  than  I  have  in  mine  elbows;  an 
asinico  may  tutor  thee  :  thou  scurvy- valiant  ass !  thou 
art  here  but  to  thrash  Trojans;  and  thou  art  bought 
and  sold  among  those  of  any  wit,  like  a  Barbarian 
slave.  If  thou  use  to  beat  me,  I  will  begin  at  thy 
heel,  and  teU  what  thou  art  by  inches,  thou  thing  of 
no  bowels,  thou ! 

Ajax.     You  dog ! 

Ther,    You  scurvy  lord! 

Ajax,    You  cur!  [Beating  hxm. 

Ther.  Mars  his  idiot!  do,  rudeness;  do,  camel; 
do,  do. 

Enter  Achilles  and  Patbocltts. 

Achilles.    Why,  how  now,  Ajax  ?  wherefore  do  you 
this? 
How  now,  Thersites?  what's  the  matter,  man? 
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7%er.    You  itee  Urn  there,  do  yoa? 

AMI.   Ay;  what's  the  matter? 

T%er.    Nay*  look  upon  him. 

AekU.    So  I  do :  what's  the  matter  ? 

Ther.    Nay,  hut  regard  him  welL 

AchU.   Well!  why,  I  do  so. 

Ther.  But  yet  you  look  not  well  upon  him;  for, 
whosoever  you  take  him  to  he,  he  is  Ajax. 

AchU,   I  know  that,  fooL 

27^.    Ay,  hut  that  fool  knows  not  himself* 

Ajax.    Therefore  I  heat  thee. 

Ther.  Lo,  lo,  lo,  lo,  what  modicums  of  wit  he 
utters!  his  evasions  have  ears  thus  long.  I  have 
hohh'd  his  hrain  more  than  he  has  heat  my  hones: 
I  will  huy  nine  sparrows  for  a  penny,  and  his  pia 
maier  is  not  worth  the  ninth  part  of  a  sparrow.  This 
lord,  Achilles,  —  Ajax,  who  wears  his  wit  in  his  helly, 
and  his  guts  in  his  head, —I'll  tell  you  what  I  say 
of  him. 

AehU.    What? 

7%er.    I  say,  this  Ajax  — 

[Ajax  offers  to  strike  htm, 

AchU.   Nay,  good  Ajax. 

TTier.    — has  not  so  much  wit  — 

AchU.   Nay,  I  must  hold  you. 

Ther.  — as  will  stop  the  eye  of  Helen's  needle,  for 
whom  he  comes  to  fight. 

AchU.    Peace,  fool! 

Ther.  I  would  have  peace  and  quietness,  hut  the 
fool  will  not:  he  there;  that  he,  look  you  there. 

Ajax.     O,  thou  damn'd  cur!     I  shall — 

AehU.   Will  you  set  your  wit  to  a  fool's? 

Ther.    No,    I    warrant    you;    for    a    fooI*s    will 
shame  it. 

Patrodus.     Good  words,  Thersites. 

VOL.   IX.  D 
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AekU,    What's  the  quairel? 

Ajax,  I  bade  the  vile  owl  go  learn  me  the  tenooi 
of  the  proclamation,  and  he  rails  upon  me. 

Ther.    I  serve  thee  not. 

Ajax,    Well,  go  to,  go  to. 

Ther,     I  serve  here  voluntary. 

AchU,  Your  last  service  was  sufferance,  'twas  not 
voluntary;  no  man  is  beaten  voluntary:  Ajax  was 
here  the  voluntary,  and  yon  as  under  an  impress. 

Ther.  E'en  so?  —  a  great  deal  of  your  wit,  too, 
lies  in  your  sinews,  or  else  there  be  liars.  Hector 
shall  have  a  great  catch,  if  he  knock  out  either  of 
your  brains :  he  were  as  good  crack  a  fusty  nut  with 
no  kernel. 

AchU.    What,  with  me  too,  Thersites? 

Ther,  There's  Ulysses,  and  old  Nestor, -— whose 
wit  was  mouldy  ere  your  grandsires  had  nails  on  their 
toes,  —  yoke  you  like  drai^ht  oxen,  and  make  yon 
plough  up  the  war. 

Achil    What?  what? 

Ther.    Yes,  good  sooth :  to,  Achilles !  to,  Ajux  I  to  I 

Ajax,     I  shall  cut  out  your  tongue. 

Ther,  'Tib  no  matter ;  I  shall  speak  as  much  as 
thou,  afterwards. 

Patr,    No  more  words,  Thersites;  [peace!] 

Ther,  I  will  hold  my  peace  when  Achilles'  brach 
bids  me,  shall  I? 

Achil,   There's  for  you,  Patroclus. 

Ther.  I  will  see  you  hang'd,  like  clotpoles,  ere  1 
come  any  more  to  your  tents:  I  will  keep  where 
there  is  wit  stirring,  and  leave  the  faction  of  fools. 

JPatr.    A  good  riddance. 

Aehil,    Marry,  this,  sir,  is  proclaim'd  through  all  our 
host:«- 
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That  Hector,  by  the  fifth  hour  of  the  8im» 
Willy  with  a  trumpet,  'twizt  our  tefats  and  Troy, 
To-morrow  morning  call  some  knight  to  arms. 
That  hath  a  stomach;  and  such  a  one,  that  dare 
Maintain  —  I  know  not  what:  'tb  trash.     FarewelL 

Ajax.    FarewelL    Who  shall  answer  him? 

AchU,    I  know  not :  it  is  put  to  lott'ry ;  otherwise, 
He  knew  his  man. 

Ajax^     O!   meaning  you. — I  will  go  learn  more 
of  it  *  [^Exeunt  severally. 

SOSNX    IL 

Troy.    A  Room  in  Psiah's  Palace. 

Enter  Pbiam,  Hectob,  Tboilus,  Pasis,  and  Hxubkus. 

Priam,     After  so  many  hours,  Hves,  speeches  spent, 
Thus  once  again  says  Nestor  from  the  Greeks:  — 
*' Deliver  Helen,  and  all  damage  else  — 
As  honour,  loss  of  time,  travail,  expense. 
Wounds,  friends,  and  what  else  dear  that  is  consum*d 
In  hot  digestion  of  this  cormorant  war,  — 
Shall  be  struck  off:"  —  Hector,  what  say  you  to  't? 

Hector.    Though  no   man  lesser  fears  the  Greeks 
than  I, 
As  far  as  touches  my  particular. 
Yet,  dread  Priam, 

There  is  no  lady  of  more  softer  bowels, 
More  spongy  to  suck  in  the  sense  of  fear, 
More  ready  to  cry  out  —  *  Who  knows  what  fbUows  ?  * 
Than  Hector  is.     The  wound  of  peace  is  surety. 
Surety  secure;  but  modest  doubt  is  call*d 
The  beacon  of  the  wise,  the  tent  that  searches 
To  th'  bottom  of  the  worst*     Let  Helen  go : 
Since  the  first  sword  was  drawn  about  this  question. 
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Every  tithe  soul,  'mongst  many  thousand  dismes. 
Hath  been  as  d6ar  as  Helen,  —  I  mean,  of  ours. 
If  we  have  lost  so  many  tenths  of  ours. 
To  guard  a  thing  not  ours,  nor  worth  to  ns. 
Had  it  our  name,  the  value  of  one  ten. 
What  merit 's  in  that  reason,  which  denies 
The  yielding  of  her  up  ? 

Tro.  Fie,  fie!  my  brother. 

Weigh  you  the  worth  and  honour  of  a  king. 
So  great  as  our  dread  father,  in  a  scale 
Of  common  ounces  ?  will  you  with  coimters  sum 
The  past-proportion  of  his  infinite? 
And  buckle  in  a  waist  most  fathomless. 
With  spans  and  inches  so  diminutive 
As  fears  and  reasons?    Fie,  for  godly  shame! 

Helenus.    No  marvel,  though  you  bite  so  sharp  at 

reasons. 
You  are  so  empty  of  them.     Should  not  our  father 
Bear  the  great  sway  of  his  affairs  with  reasons. 
Because  your  speech  hath  none,  that  tells  him  so? 
Tro.    You  are   for  dreams  and  slumbers,  brother 

priest: 
You   fur  your  gloves  with  reason.     Here   are   your 

reasons: 
You  know  an  enemy  intends  you  harm, 
You  know  a  sword  employed  is  perilous. 
And  reason  flies  the  object  of  all  harm. 
Who  marvels,  then,  when  Helenus  beholds 
A  Grecian  and  his  sword,  if  he  do  set 
The  very  wings  of  reason  to  his  heels. 
And  fiy  like  chidden  Mercury  from  Jove, 
Or  like  a  star  disorbM? — Nay,  if  we  talk  of  reason, 
Le^  's  shut  our  gates,  and  sleep ;  manhood  and  honour 
Should   have   hare   hearts,  woidd    they  but  fat  their 

thoughts 
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• 
With  this  cramm'd  reason:  reason  and  respect 
Make  livers  pale,  and  lustihood  deject. 

HecL    Brother,  she  is  not  worth  what  she  doth  cost 
The  holding. 

Tro.  What  is  aught,  hut  as  'tis  valued? 

HecL    But  yalue  dwells  not  in  particular  will; 
It  holds  his  estimate  and  dignity 
As  well  wherein  'tis  precious  of  itself 
As  in  the  prizer.     'Tis  mad  idolatry 
To  make  the  service  greater  than  the  god; 
And  the  will  dotes,  that  is  indinahle 
To  what  infectiously  itself  affects, 
Without  some  image  of  th'  affected  merit. 

Tro,     I  take  to-day  a  wife,  and  my  eleotioD 
Is  led  on  in  the  conduct  of  my  wiU ; 
My  will  enkindled  hy  mine  eyes  and  ears. 
Two  traded  pilots  'twizt  the  dangerous  shores 
Of  will  and  judgment.     How  may  I  avoid, 
Although  my  wiU  distaste  what  it  elected, 
The  wife  I  chose?  there  can  he  no  evaision 
To  hlench  from  this,  and  to  stand  firm  hy  honour. 
We  turn  not  hack  the  silks  upon  the  merchant. 
When  we  have  soil'd  them ;  nor  the  remainder  viands 
We  do  not  throw  in  unrespective  sieve. 
Because  we  now  are  full.     It  was  thought  meet 
Paris  should  do  some  vengeance  on  the  Greeks: 
Your  hreath  of  full  consent  hellied  his  sails ; 
The  seas  and  winds  (old  wranglers)  took  a  truce. 
And  did  him  service:  he  touch'd  the  ports  desir'd; 
And  for  an  old  aunt,  whom  the  Greeks  held  captive, 
He  hrought  a  Grecian  queen,  whose  youth  and  fresh- 
ness 
Wrinkles  Apollo's,  and  makes  stale  the  morning. 
Why  keep  we  her?  the  Grecians  keep  our  aunt 
Is  sne  worth  keeping?  why,  she  is  a  pearl. 
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• 
Whose  price  hath  launched  above  a  thousand  ships. 
And  tum*d  crowned  kings  to  merchants. 
If  you'll  avouch  'twas  wisdom  Paris  went, 
(As  you  must  need,  for  you  all  cri'd  —  "  Go,  go;**)  — 
If  you'll  confess,  he  brought  home  noble  prize, 
(As  you  must  needs,  for  you  aU  clapp*d  your  hands. 
And  cri'd  "  Inestimable ! ")  —  why  do  you  now 
llie  issue  of  your  proper  wisdoms  rate, 
And  do  a  deed  that  Fortune  never  did, — 
Beggar  the  estimation  which  you  priz'd 
Richer  than  sea  and  land  ?     O,  theft  most  base ! 
That  we  have  stolen,  that  we  do  fear  to  keep! 
But,  thieves,  unworthy  of  a  thing  so  stolen. 
That  in  their  country  did  them  that  disgrace. 
We  fear  to  warrant  in  our  native  place! 

Cassandra.     [PFtfAtn.]     Cry,  Trojans,  cry! 

Pri.  What  noise?  what  shriek  is  this? 

Tro.     Tis  our  mad  sister:  I  do  know  her  voice. 

Cos.     IWithin.']     Cry,  Trojans! 

Hect     It  is  Cassandra. 

Enter  Cassandba,  with  hair  dishevelled^  raving. 

Cos.     Cry,   Trojans,    cry!   lend  me    ten  thousand 
eyes. 
And  I  will  fill  them  with  prophetic  tears. 

Heet,    Peace,  sister,  peace! 

Cas,    Virgins  and  boys,  mid-age  and  wrinkled  eld, 
Soft  infancy,  that  nothing  canst  but  cry. 
Add  to  my  clamours!  let  us  pay  betimes 
A  moiety  of  that  mass  of  moan  to  come. 
Cry,  Trojans,  cry!  practise  your  eyes  with  tears  I 
Troy  must  not  be,  nor  goocQy  Dion  stand; 
Our  fire-brand  brother,  Paris,  bums  us  aU. 
Cry,  Trojans,  cry!  a  Helen  and  a  woe! 
Cry,  cry!  Troy  bums,  or  else  let  Helen  go.      [^Eatt 
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Hect.  Now,  youthful  T^oilas,  do  not  these  high  ttraiiu 
Of  divinatioii  in  our  sister  work 
Some  touches  of  remorse  ?  or  is  your  blood 
So  madly  hot,  that  no  discourse  of  reason. 
Nor  fear  of  bad  success  in  a  bad  cause. 
Can  qualify  the  same  ? 

Tro.  Why,  brother  Hector, 

We  may  not  think  the  justness  of  each  act 
Such  and  no  other  than  event  doth  form  it; 
Nor  once  deject  the  courage  of  our  minds. 
Because  Cassandra's  mad:  her  brain-sick  raptures 
Cannot  distaste  the  goodness  of  a  quarrel 
Which  hath  our  several  honours  all  engaged 
To  make  it  gracious.     For  my  private  part, 
I  am  no  more  touched  than  eJl  Priam's  sons ; 
And  Jove  forbid  there  should  be  done  amongst  ns 
Such  things  as  might  offend  the  weakest  spleen 
To  fight  for  and  maintain. 

Paris.    Else  might  the  world  convince  of  levi^ 
As  well  my  undertakings  as  your  counsels: 
But  I  attest  the  gods,  your  full  consent 
Gkive  wings  to  my  propension,  and  cut  off 
All  fears  attending  on  so  dire  a  project. 
For  what,  alasl  can  these  my  single  arms? 
What  propugnation  is  in  one  man's  valour, 
To  stand  the  push  and  enmity  of  those 
This  quarrel  would  excite  ?    Yet,  I  protest. 
Were  I  alone  to  pass  the  difficulties. 
And  had  as  ample  power  as  I  have  will, 
Paris  should  ne'er  retract  what  he  hath  done. 
Nor  faint  in  the  pursuit.         * 

PW.  Paris,  you  speak 

Like  one  besotted  on  your  sweet  delights: 
You  have  the  honey  still,  but  these  the  gall. 
Bo  to  be  valiant  la  no  praise  at  all. 
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Far.    Sir,  I  propose  not  merely  to  myself 
The  pleasures  such  a  beauty  brings  with  it. 
But  I  would  have  the  soil  of  her  fiEiir  rape 
Wip*d  off  in  honourable  keeping  her. 
What  treason  were  it  to  the  ransacked  Queen, 
Disgrace  to  your  great  worths,  and  shame  to  me. 
Now  to  deliver  her  possession  up 
On  terms  of  base  compulsion  ?     Can  it  be. 
That  so  degenerate  a  strain  as  this 
Should  once  set  footing  in  your  generous  bosoms? 
There's  not  the  meanest  spirit  on  our  party. 
Without  a  heart  to  dare,  or  sword  to  draw, 
When  Helen  is  defended;  nor  none  so  noble, 
\Vhose  life  were  ill  bestoVd,  or  death  unfam'd. 
Where  Helen  is  the  subject.     Then,  I  say. 
Well  may  we  fight  for  her,  whom,  we  know  well* 
The  world's  large  spaces  cannot  paralleL 

Ktct.     Paris  and  Troilus,  you  have  both  said  well: 
And  on  the  cause  and  question  now  in  hand 
Have  gloz'd,  —  but  superficially;  not  much 
Unlike  young  men,  whom  Aristotle  thought 
Unfit  to  hear  moral  philosophy. 
The  reasons  you  allege  do  more  conduce 
To  the  hot  passion  of  distemper'd  blood. 
Than  to  make  up  a  free  determination 
'Twixt  right  and  wrong;  for  pleasure  and  revenge 
Have  ears  more  deaf  than  adders  to  the  voice 
Of  any  true  decision.     Nature  craves 
All  dues  be  render'd  to  their  owners:  now. 
What  nearer  debt  in  all  humanity 
Than  wife  is  to  the  husband  ?    If  this  law ' 
Of  nature  be  corrupted  through  affection. 
And  that  great  minds,  of  partial  indulgence 
I'o  their  benumbed  wills,  resist  the  same. 
There  is  a  law  in  each  well-order'd  nation. 
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To  curb  those  raging  appetites  that  are 

Most  disobedient  and  refractory. 

If  Helen,  then,  be  wife  to  Sparta's  king,— 

As  it  is  known  she  is,  —  these  moral  laws 

Of  nature  and  of  nation  speak  aloud 

To  have  her  back  retum'd:  thus  to  persist 

In  doing  wrong  extenuates  not  wrong. 

But  makes  it  much  more  heavy.     Hector's  opinioo 

Is  this,  in  way  of  truth :  yet,  ne'ertheless. 

My  spritely  brethren,  I  propend  to  you 

In  resolution  to  keep  Helen  still; 

For  'tis  a  cause  that  hath  no  mean  dependance 

Upon  our  joint  and  several  dignities. 

TVo.     Why,  there  you  touch'd  the  life  of  our  de- 
sign: 
Were  it  not  glory  that  we  more  affected 
Than  the  performance  of  our  heaving  spleens, 
I  would  not  wish  a  drop  of  Trojan  blood 
Spent  more  in  her  defence.     But,  worthy  Hector, 
She  is  a  theme  of  honour  and  renown ; 
A  spur  to  valiant  and  magnanimous  deeds; 
Whose  present  courage  may  beat  down  our  foes. 
And  fame,  in  time  tm  come,  canonize  us : 
For,  I  presume,  brave  Hector  would  not  lose 
So  rich  advantage  of  a  promis'd  glory 
As  smiles  upon  the  forehead  of  this  action, 
For  the  wide  world's  revenue. 

Hed,  1  am  yours. 

You  valiant  offspring  of  great  Priamus.  — 
I  have  a  roisting  challenge  sent  amongst 
The  dull  and  factious  nobles  of  the  Greeks, 
Will  strike  amazement  to  their  drowsy  spirits. 
I  was  advertis'd  their  great  General  dept. 
Whilst  emulation  in  the  army  crept: 
This,  I  presume,  will  wake  hinu  [^ExeunL 
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SoBSS  nL 
Tlie  Grecian  Camp.    Before  AcHiLLsa'  Tent. 

Enter  Thebsites. 

Ther.  How  now,  Thersites!  what!  lost  in  the 
labyrinth  of  thy  fiiry  ?  Shall  the  elephant  Ajax  carry 
it  thus  ?  he  beats  me,  and  I  rail  at  him :  O  worthy 
satisfaction!  would  it  were  otherwise;  that  I  could 
beat  him,  whilst  he  rail*d  at  me.  'Sfoot,  I'll  learn  to 
conjure  and  raise  devils,  but  TU  see  some  issue  of 
my  spiteful  execrations.  Then,  there's  Achilles,  —  a 
rare  engineer.  If  Troy  be  not  taken  till  these  two 
undermine  it,  the  walls  will  stand  till  they  fall  of 
themselves.  O,  thou  great  thunder-darter  of  Olympus ! 
forget  that  thou  art  Jove,  the  King  of  Gods;  and. 
Mercury,  lose  all  the  serpentine  craft  of  thy  cadu- 
ceus,  if  ye  take  not  that  little,  little,  less-than-little 
wit  from  them  that  they  have;  which  short-aim'd 
ignorance  it  self  knows  is  so  abundant  scarce,  it  will 
not  in  circumvention  deliver  a  fly  from  a  spider,  with- 
out drawing  their  massy  irons  %nd  cutting  the  web. 
After  this,  the  vengeance  on  the  whole  camp !  or, 
rather  the  [Neapolitan]  bone-ache ;  for  that,  methinks, 
is  the  curse  dependant  on  those  that  war  for  a  placket. 
I  have  said  my  prayers,  and  devil  envy,  say  Amen. 
What,  ho!  my  Lord  Achilles! 

Enter  Patboclxtb. 

Patr.  Who's  there?  Thersites?  Good  Thersites, 
come  in  and  rail. 

Ther,  If  I  could  have  remember'd  a  gilt  counter* 
feit,  thou  would'st  not  have  slipp'd  out  of  my  con- 
templation ;  but  it  is  no  matter :  thyself  upon  thyself ! 
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The  common  curse  of  mankind,  folly  and  ignorance, 
be  thine  in  great  revenue!  Heaven  bless  thee  from  a 
tutor,  and  discipline  come  not  near  thee!  Let  thy 
blood  be  thy  direction  till  ^hy  death!  then,  if  she, 
that  lays  thee  out,  says  thou  art  a  fair  corse,  Til  be 
sworn  and  sworn  upon't,  she  never  shrouded  any  but 
lazars.     Amen.     Where's  Achilles? 

Patr.    What !  art  thou  devout  ?  wast  thou  in  prayer  ? 

Ther,     Ay ;  the  Heavens  hear  me  ' 

Enter  Achillea. 

Aekil   Who's  there  ? 

Patr,    Thersites,  my  lord. 

AchiL  Where,  where  ?  —  Art  thou  come  ?  >Vhy, 
my  cheese,  my  digestion,  why  hast  thou  not  serv'd 
thyself  in  to  my  table  so  many  meals  ?  Come ;  what's 
Agamemnon  ? 

Ther,  Thy  commander,  Achilles.  Then  tell  me, 
Patroclus,  what's  AchiUes? 

Patr.  Thy  lord,  Thersites.  Then  tell  me,  I  pray 
thee,  what's  thyself? 

Ther.  Thy  Imower,  Patrodns.  Then  tell  me,  Patro- 
dus,  what  art  thou? 

Patr.     Thou  may'st  tell,  that  knoVst. 

AckU.  O,  tell,  tell. 

Ther.  I'll  decline  the  whole  question.  Agamem- 
non commands  Achilles ;  Achilles  is  my  lord ;  I  am 
Patroclus'  knower;  and  Patroclus  is  a  fool. 

Patr.    You  rascal! 

7%cr.     Peace,  fool!  I  have  not  done. 

Aehil.  He  ia  a  privileged  man.  —  Proceed,  Ther- 
sites. 

Ther.  Agamemnon  is  a  fbol;  Achilles  is  a  fbol; 
Thersites  is  a  fool;  and,  as  aforesaid,  Patroclus  is  a 
fool. 
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AcMh   Deriye  this:  come. 

ITter,  Agamemnon  is  a  fool  to  offer  to  command 
AchiUeB ;  Achilles  is  a  fool  to  be  commanded  of  Aga- 
memnon ;  Thersites  is  %  fool  to  serve  such  a  fool ; 
and  Patrodtts  is  a  fool  positive. 

Pair.    Why  am  I  a  fool? 

TT^er.  Make  that  demand  to  the  Creator.  —  It  suf- 
fices me,  thou  art.     Look  you,  who  comes  here? 

AchU,  Patrodus,  TU  speak  with  nobody.  —  Come 
in  with  me,  Thersites.  [_Exit. 

Ther.  Here  is  such  patchery,  such  juggling,  and 
such  knavery!  aU  the  argument  is  a  cuckold  and  a 
whore;  a  good  quarrel  to  draw  emulous  factions  and 
bleed  to  death  upon.  Now,  the  dry  serpigo  on  the 
subject!  and  war  and  lechery  confound  all!       [ExU* 

Enter  Aoaksmkok,  Ultsses,  Nestob,  Diomedss,  and 
Ajax. 

Agam.    Where  is  Achilles? 

Patr.     Within  his  tent ;  but  ill-dispos'd,  my  lord. 

Agam,    Let  it  be  known  to  him  that  we  are  here. 
He  shent  our  messengers;  and  we  lay  by 
Our  appertainments  visiting  of  him: 
Let  him  be  told  so,  lest,  perchance,  he  think 
We  dare  not  move  the  question  of  our  place. 
Or  know  not  what  we  are. 

Patr.  I  shall  say  so  to  him.     lExU, 

Ulyss,    We  saw  him  at  the  opening  of  his  tent : 
He  is  not  sick. 

Ajax.  Yes,  lion-sick,  sick  of  proud  heart:  you 
may  call  it  melancholy,  if  you  will  favour  the  man; 
but,  by  my  head,  'tis  pride :  but  why  ?  why  ?  let  hm 
shew  us  a  cause.  —  A  word,  my  lord. 

[Taking  Aoamemkok  aMe, 

Nest.    What  moves  Ajax  thus  to  bay  at  him? 
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Ulyss.    AchiUes  hath  inveigled  his  fool  from  him. 

Nest.    Who  ?  Thenites  ? 

Ulyss.    He. 

Nest.  Then  will  Ajaz  lack  matter,  if  he  have  lost 
his  argument. 

Ulyss.  No,  you  see,  he  is  his  argument,  that  has 
his  argument,  —  Achilles. 

Nest.  All  the  better;  their  fraction  is  more  omr 
wish  than  their  faction:  but  it  was  a  strong  counsel 
a  fool  could  disunite. 

Ulyss.  The  amity  that  wisdom  knits  not,  folly  may 
easily  untie.     Here  comes  Patroclus. 

Nest.    No  Achilles  with  him. 

Ulyss.  The  elephant  hath  joints,  but  none  for  cour- 
tesy: his  legs  are  legs  for  necessity,  not  for  flexure. 

Enter  Patrocltts. 

Pair.     Achilles  bids  me  say,  he  is  much  sorry. 
If  any  thing  more  than  your  sport  and  pleasure 
Did  move  your  greatness  and  this  noble  state 
To  call  upon  him:  he  hopes  it  is  no  other 
But  for  your  health  and  your  digestion  sake,  — 
An  after-dinner*s  breath. 

Agam.  Hear  you,  Patroclus. 

We  are  too  well  acquainted  with  these  answers; 
But  his  evasion,  wing'd  thus  swift  with  scorn. 
Cannot  outfly  our  apprehensions. 
Much  attribute  he  hath,  and  much  the  reason 
Why  we  ascribe  it  to  him;  yet  all  his  virtues. 
Not  virtuously  of  his  own  part  beheld. 
Do  in  our  eyes  begin  to  lose  their  gloss; 
Yea,  like  fair  frnit  in  an  unwholesome  dish, 
Are  like  to  rot  untasted.     Go  and  tell  him, 
We  come  to  speak  with  him;  and  you  shall  not  sin, 
If  you  do  say  we  think  him  over-proud 
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And  under-honest;  in  self-assumption  greater 
Than  in  the  note  of  judgment ;  and  worthier  than  him- 
self 
Here  tend  the  savage  strangeness  he  puts  on. 
Disguise  the  holy  strength  of  their  command, 
And  underwrite  in  an  observing  kind 
His  humorous  predominance;  yea,  watch 
His  pettish  lunes,  his  ebbs,  his  flows,  as  if 
The  passage  and  whole  carriage  of  this  action 
Rode  on  his  tide.     Go,  tell  him  this :  and  add. 
That,  if  he  overbold  his  price  so  much. 
We'll  none  of  him ;  but  let  him,  like  an  engine 
Not  portable,  lie  under  this  report  — 
Bring  action  hither,  this  cannot  go  to  war 
A  stirring  dwarf  we  do  allowance  give 
Before  a  sleeping  giant:  —  tell  him  so. 

Pair,     I  shall;  and  bring  his  answer  presently. 

[Exit. 

Agam.    In  second  voice  well  not  be  satisfied, 
We  come  to  speak  with  him.  —  Ulysses,  enter  you. 

[Exit  Ulysses. 

Ajax.    What  is  he  more  than  another? 

Agam.     No  more  than  what  he  thinks  he  is. 

Ajca.  Is  he  so  much?  Do  you  not  think,  he 
thinks  himself  a  better  man  than  I  am? 

Agam.    No  question. 

Ajax.  Will  you  subscribe  his,  thought,  and  say 
he  is  ? 

Agam.  No,  noble  Ajax ;  you  are  as  strong,  as  val- 
iant, as  wise,  no  less  noble,  much  more  gentle,  and 
altogether  more  tractable. 

Ajax.  Why  should  a  man  be  proud?  How  doth 
pride  grow?     I  know  not  what  pride  is. 

Agam.  Your  mind  is  the  clearer,  Ajax,  and  your 
virtues  the  fairer.     He  that  is  proud  eats  up  himself; 
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pride  is  his  own  glass,  bis  own  trumpet,  his  own 
cfaronide ;  and  whatever  praises  itself  but  in  the  deed, 
deTours  the  deed  in  the  praise. 

Ajax.    I  do  hate  a  proud  man,  as  I  hate  the  en* 
gendering  of  toads. 
Nest.    Yet  he  loves  himself:  is*t  not  strange? 

[AMe. 
Enter  Ultssbs. 

Ulyss,    AchOles  will  not  to  the  field  to-motrow* 

Agam.    Whatfs  his  excuse? 
.   Uljfss.  He  doth  rely  on  none; 

But  carries  on  the  stream  of  his  dispose 
Without  observance  or  respect  of  any, 
In  will  peculiar,  and  in  self-admission. 

Agam.    Why  will  he  not,  upon  our  fair  request, 
XJntent  his  person,  and  share  the  air  with  us  ? 

Ulyss.    Things  small  as  nothing,  for  request's  sake 
only. 
He  makes  important.     Po8sess*d  he  is  with  greatness ; 
And  speaks  not  to  himself,  but  with  a  pride 
That  quarrels  at  self-breath:  imagin*d  worth 
Holds  in  his  blood  such  swoln  and  hot  discourse. 
That,  'twixt  his  mental  and  his  active  parts, 
Kingdom'd  Achilles  in  commotion  rages. 
And  batters  'gainst  himself:  what  should  I  say? 
He  is  so  plaguy  proud,  that  the  death  tokens  of  it 
Cry  "No  recovery .•* 

Agaml  Let  Ajaz  go  to  him.—* 

Dear  lord,  go  you  and  greet  him  in  his  tent: 
Tis  said,  he  holds  yon  well;  and  wfll  be  led. 
At  yonr  request,  a  Httle  from  himself. 

Vl§S8.    O  Agamemnon,  let  it  not  be  so! 
We'n  consecrate  the  steps  that  Ajax  makes 
When  they  go  from  Achilles:  shall  the  proud  lord 
That  bastes  his  arrogance  with  his  own  seam. 
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And  nerer  suffers  matter  of  the  world 

Enter  his  thoughts,  —  save  such  as  doth  reTolve 

And  ruminate  himself,  —  shall  he  be  worshipp*d 

Of  that  we  hold  an  idol  more  than  he  ? 

No,  this  thrice  worthy  and  right  valiant  lord 

Must  not  so  stale  his  palm,  nobly  acquir'd; 

Nor,  by  my  will,  assubjugate  his  merit. 

As  amply  titled  as  Achilles  is, 

By  going  to  AchiUes: 

That  were  to  enlard  his  &t-already  pride; 

And  add  more  coals  to  Cancer,  when  he  bums 

With  entertaining  great  Hyperion. 

This  Idrd  go  to  him!     Jupiter  forbid; 

And  say  in  thunder  —  *  Achilles,  go  to  him/ 

NesL    lAHde."]    0,  this  is  well ;  he  rubs  the  vein 
of  him. 

Diomedes.    [Aside.']    And  how  his  silence  drinks 
up  this  applause! 

Ajax.    If  I  go  to  him,  with  my  armed  fist 
m  pash  him  o*er  the  face. 

Agam.    O,  no!  you  shall  not  go. 

Ajax.    An  *a  be  proud  with  me,  Fll  pheeie  hui 
pride. 
f^et  me  go  to  him. 

Uly$9,    Not  for  the  worth  that  hangs  upon  oar 
quarrel. 

Ajax.    A  paltry,  insolent  fellow! 

Nest.    [Aside.']    How  he  describes  himself? 

Ajax.    Can  he  not  be  sociable  ? 

Ulyss.    [Aside.]    The  raven  chides  blackness. 

Ajax.    ril  let  his  humours  blood. 

Agam.     [Aside.]    He  will  be  the  physician,  that 
should  be  the  patient. 

Ajax.    An  all  men  were  o*  my  mind,  — 

Ulyss.    [Aside.]    Wit  would  be  out  of  fashion. 
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Ajax.  *A  should  not  bear  it  so :  *a  should  eat  swords 
first.     Shall  pride  carry  it? 

NesL    [AHde,']    An  'twould,  you'd  carry  half. 

Ulyss.    [^AHde,"]    'A  would  have  ten  shares. 

Ajax.    I  will  knead  him ;  I  will  make  him  supple. 

Nest.  [AMe."]  He's  not  yet  thorough  warm: 
force  him  with  praises.  Pour  in,  pour  in;  his  ambi- 
tion is  dry. 

UlysM,  My  lord,  you  feed  too  much  on  this  dis- 
like. [^To  Agamemitoh. 

Nest.    Our  noble  (General,  do  not  do  so. 

Dio.    Ton  must  prepare  to  fight  without  Achilles* 

Ulyu.    Why,  'tis   this  naming  of  him  does  him 
harm. 
Here  is  a  man— but  'tis  before  his  face; 
I  will  be  sflent. 

Nest.  Wherefore  should  you  so? 

He  is  not  emulous,  as  AchiUes  is. 

Ulyss.    Enow  the  whole  world,  he  is  as  valiant. 

Ajax.  A  whoreson  dog,  that  shall  palter  thus  with 
us!     Would  he  were  a  Trojan! 

Nest.    What  a  yice  were  it  in  Ajax  now— 

Ulyss.     If  he  were  proud,  — 

Dio.     Or  covetous  of  praise,  — 

Ulyu.    Ay,  or  surly  borne,— 

Dio.     Or  strange,  or  self-affected? 

Ulyss.    Thank  the  Heavens,  lord,  thou  art  of  sweet 
composure ; 
Praise  him  that  got  thee,  her  that  gave  thee  suck: 
Fam'd  be  thy  tutor,  antL  thy  parts  of  nature 
Thrice-fam'd,  beyond  all  erudition; 
But  he  that  disciplin*d  thine  arms  to  fight. 
Let  Mars  divide  eternity  in  twain, 
.Vnd  give  him  half:  and  for  thy  vigour,  [let") 
Bull-bearing  Milo  his  addition  yield 

VOL.   IX.  X 
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To  sinewy  Ajax.     I  will  not  praise  thy  wisdom* 
Which,  like  a  bourn,  a  pale,  a  shore,  confines 
Thy  spacious  and  dilated  parts :  here's  Nestor* 
Instructed  by  the  antiquary  times, 
He  must,  he  is,  he  cannot  but  be  wise; 
But  pardon,  father  Nestor,  were  your  days 
As  green  as  Ajax,  and  your  brain  so  temper*d» 
You  should  not  have  the  eminence  of  him. 
But  be  as  Ajax. 

Aj€tx.  Shall  I  call  you  father? 

Nest.    Ajs  my  good  Qon^ 

Dio.  Be  rul'd  by  him.  Lord  Ajax. 

Uljfis,    There  is  no  tarrying  here  :  the  hart  AchiUes 
Keeps  thicket.     Please  it  our  [great]  General 
To  call  together  all  his  state  of  war : 
Fresh  kings  are  come  to  Troy;  to-movroiw, 
We  must  with  all  our  main  of  power  stand  fast : 
And  here's  a  lord,  -**-  eome  knights  from  East  to  West, 
And  cttU  their  flower*  Ajax  shall  oope  the  best 

Agam^    Qo  we  to  council.    Let  Achilles  sleep: 
Light  boats   sail   swift*   though  greats  hulks  draw 
de^  lEx$mU. 


ACT   III. 

Soxra  L  —  Troy.    A  Boom  in  P&iax*8  Palace. 

Eater  Paitdabub  itud  a  Servant. 

FRIEND,  you!   pray  you,   a  word.    Do  not  you 
follow  the  young  Lord  Paris? 
Servant.    Ay*  sir*  when  he  goes  before  me. 
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Pan.    Yon  depend  upon  him,  I  mean  ? 

Serv.    Sir,  I  do  depend  upon  the  lord. 

Pan,  You  depend  upon  a  noble  gentleman :  1  must 
needi  praiae  him. 

Serv.    The  lord  be  praised ! 

Pan,    You  know  me,  do  jou  not? 

Serv,    Faith,  sir,  superficially. 

Pan,  Friend,  know  me  better.  I  am  the  Lord 
Pandams. 

Serv,    I  hope  I  shall  know  your  honour  better. 

Pan.    I  do  desire  it. 

Serv,    You  are  in  the  state  of  grace.  [ilfiMic  leiihin. 

Pan.  Grace  I  not  so,  friend;  *  honour'  and  *  lord- 
ship' are  my  titles.— What  music  is  this? 

Serv.  I  do  but  partl^  know,  sir :  it  is  music  in 
parts. 

Pan.    Enow  you  the  musicians? 

Serv,    Wholly,  sir. 

Pan.    Who  play  they  to? 

Serv.    To  the  hearers,  sir. 

Pan.    At  whose  pleasure,  friend? 

Serv.    At  mine,  sir;  and  theirs  that  love  music 

Pan.    Command,  I  mean,  friend. 

Serv,    Who  shall  I  command,  sir? 

Pan*  Friend,  we  understand  not  one  another;  I 
am  too  courtly,  and  thou  art  too  cunning.  At  whose 
request  do  these  men  |^y? 

Serv.  That's  to  't,  indeed,  sir.  Marry,  sir,  at  the 
request  of  Paris,  my  lord,  who  is  there  in  person ; 
with  him,  the  mortal  Venus,  the  heart-blood  of  beauty, 
love's  invisible  soul-^ 

Pa$i.    Who,  my  cousin  Cressida? 

Serv.  No,  sir,  Helen :  could  you  not  find  out  that 
by  her  attributes  ? 

Pan.    It  should  seem,  fellow,  that  thou  hast  not 
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ieen  the  Lady  Cressida.  I  come  to  speak  with  Paria 
from  the  Prince  Troilus :  I  will  make  a  complimental 
assault  upon  him,  for  my  business  Seeths. 

Serv,  Sodden  business :  there's  a  stew'd  phrase,  in« 
deed. 

Enter  Pasis  imd  Helen,  attend^. 

Pan.  Fair  be  to  you,  my  lord,  and  to  all  thin 
fidr  company!  fidr  desires,  in  all  fair  measure,  fairly 
guide  them ;  especially  to  you,  fidr  Queen :  fair  thoughts 
be  your  fair  pillow! 

Helen.     Dear  lord,  you  are  full  of  £edr  words. 

Pan.  You  speak  your  fidr  pleasure,  sweet  Queen.  — 
Fair  Prince,  here  is  good  broken  music. 

Par.  You  have  broke  it,  cousin ;  and,  by  my  life, 
you  shaU  make  it  whole  again :  you  shall  piece  it  out 
with  a  piece  of  your  performance. — Nell,  he  is  full 
of  harmony. 

Pan.    Truly,  lady,  no. 

Helen.     O,  sir!  — 

Pan.     Hude,  in  sooth ;  in  good  sooth,  very  rude. 

Par.    Well  said,  my  lord.    Well,  you  say  so  in  fits. 

Pan.  I  have  business  to  my  lord,  dear  Queen. — 
My  lord,  will  you  vouchsafe  me  a  word? 

Helen.  Nay,  this  shall  not  hedge  us  out:  we'll 
hear  you  sing,  certainly. 

Pan.  Well,  sweet  Queen,  you  are  pleasant  with 
me.  But,  marry,  thus,  my  lord.-— My  dear  lord,  and 
most  esteemed  friend,  your  brother  Troilus  — 

Helen.     My  Lord  Pandarus ;  honey-sweet  lord,  — 

Pan.  Go  to,  sweet  Queen,  go  to:  —  commends 
himself  most  affectionately  to  you. 

Helen.  You  shall  not  bob  us  out  of  our  melody; 
if  you  do,  our  melancholy  upon  your  head. 

Pan.  Sweet  Queen,  sweet  Queen;  that's  a  sweef 
fueen,  —  i'  faith  — 
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Helem*  And  to  make  a  sweet  lady  sad  is  a  bout 
offence. 

Pan,  Nay 9  that  sliall  not  serve  your  turn;  that 
shall  it  not,  in  truth,  la!  Nay,  I  care  not  for  such 
words:  no,  no.*— And,  my  lord,  he  desires  you,  that 
if  the  King  call  for  him  at  supper,  you  will  mt\ke  his 
excuse. 

Helen.    My  Lord  Pandarus,— 

Pan.  What  says  my  sweet  Queen,  -—my  very  very 
sweet  Queen? 

Par,  What  exploit's  in  hand?  where  sups  he  to* 
night? 

Helen.    Nay,  but  my  lord,  — 

Pan.  What  says  my  sweet  Queen  ?  —  My  cousin  will 
Ml  out  with  you.     Tou  must  not  know  where  he  sups. 

Par.     [m  lay  my  life,]  with  my  disposer  Cressida. 

Pan.  No,  no;  no  such  matter;  you  are  wide. 
Come,  your  disposer  is  sick. 

Par.    Well,  I'll  make  excuse. 

Pan.  Ay,  good  my  lord.  Why  should  you  say 
Cressida?  no,  your  poor  disposer's  sick. 

Par.    I  spy. 

Pan.  You  spy!  what  do  you  spy?  —  Come,  give 
me  an  instrument  now,  sweet  Queen. 

Helen.    Why,  this  Ib  kindly  done. 

Pan.  My  niece  is  horribly  in  love  with  a  thing  you 
have,  sweet  Queen. 

Helen.  She  shall  have  it,  my  lord,  if  it  be  not  my 
lord  Paris. 

Pan.  He !  no,  she'll  none  of  him ;  they  two  are 
twain. 

Hden.  Falling  in,  after  fiJling  out,  may  make  them 
three. 

Pan.  Come,  come,  FIl  hear  no  more  of  this.  FU 
sing  you  a  song  now. 
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Helen.  Ay»  ay,  pr*ythee  now.  By  my  troth*  sweet 
lord,  thou  hast  a  fine  forehead. 

Pan.    Ay,  you^may,  you  may. 

Helen.  Let  thy  song  be  lore :  this  lore  will  undo 
OS  all.    O,  Cupid,  Cupid,  Cupid  1 

Pan.    Love  i  ay,  that  it  shall,  i*  fiuth. 

Par.  Ay,  good  now,  love,  love,  nothing  but 
ioYe. 

Pan.    In  good  troth,  it  begins  so: 

Love,  love,  nothing  hU  love,  still  more  t 

FoTy  oh  I  lovers  how 

Shoots  buck  and  doe: 

The  shafi  confounds^ 

Not  that  it  wounds 
But  tickles  still  the  sore. 
These  lovers  cry  —  Oh  I  oh  I  they  die  ! 

Yet  that  which  seems  the  wound  to  kiU^ 
Doth  turn  oh  I  oh!  to  ha!  hal  he! 

So  dying  love  lives  still: 
Oh!  oh!  a  whUe^  hut  ha!  ha!  ha! 
Oh!  oh!  groans  out  for  lia!  ha!  ha! 

Heigh  ho  1 

Helen.  In  love,  i'  faith,  to  the  very  tip  of  the 
nose. 

Par.  He  eats  nothing  but  dores,  love;  and  that 
breeds  hot  blood,  and  hot  blood  begets  hot  thoughts, 
and  hot  thoughts  beget  hot  deeds,  and  hot  deeds  is 
love. 

Pan.  Is  this  the  generation  of  love  ?  hot  blood, 
hot  thoughts,  and  hot  deeds  ?  —  Why,  they  are  vipers : 
is  love  a  generation  of  vq>ers?  Sweet  lord,  who*s 
a-field  to-day? 

Par.  Hector,  Deiphobus,  Helenas,  Antenor,  and 
bU  the  gallantry  of  Troy:   I  would  fain   have  arm'd 
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to-day,  but  my  Nell  would  not  hare  it  so.  How 
chance  my  brother  Troilus  went  not? 

Helen,  He  hangs  the  lip  at  something:  —  you 
know  all.  Lord  Pandarus. 

Pan,  Not  I,  honey-sweet  Queen.  —  I  long  to  hear 
how  they  sped  to-day. — YouTl  remember  your  brotherV 


excuse 


> 


Par.    To  a  hair. 

Pan,    Farewell,  sweet  Queen. 

Helen,    Commend  me  to  your  niece. 

Pan,    I  will,  sweet  Queen.  [^Exit. 

[A  retreat  sounded. 

Par.    They're  come  from  field:  let  us  to  Priam*s 
hall. 
To  greet  the  warriors.     Sweet  Helen,  I  must  woo  you 
To  help  unarm  our  Hector:  his  stubborn  buckles, 
With  these  your  white  enchanting  fingers  touch'd, 
Shan  more  obey  than  to  the  edge  of  steel, 
Or  force  of  Greekish  sinews :  you  shall  do  more 
Than  all  the  island  kings,  disarm  great  Hector. 

Helen,    'TwiU  make  us  proud  to  be  his  servant, 
Paris: 
Yea,  what  he  shall  reoeiTe  of  us  in  duty, 
Giyes  us  more  palm  in  beauty  than  we  have: 
Yea,  overshines  ourself. 

Par.    Sweet,  above  thought  I  love  thee.   \^Exeimi, 


ScEiOB  n. 

The  Same.    PAirDABtrs*  Orchard. 

Emer  Pakdabits  and  Tboxltts'  Boy,  meeting. 
Pan,    How  now  I  where's  thy  master  ?  at  my  cousin 
Oessida's? 
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Boff,    No,  sir ;   lie  stays  for  you  to  conduct  bim 
thither. 

Enter  Tboilus. 

Pan.    O,    here    he     comes.  —  How    now !     how 
now ! 

Tro.     Sirrah,  walk  off.  [Earfl  Boy. 

Pan.     Have  you  seen  my  cousin  ? 

Tro.     No,  Pandarus:  I 'stalk  about  her  door, 
like  a  strange  soul  upon  the  Stygian  banks 
Staying  for  waftage.     O,  be  thou  my  Charon, 
And  give  me  swift  transportance  to  those  fields. 
Where  I  may  wallow  in  the  lily  beds 
Propos'd  for  the  deserrer  I     O,  gentle  Pandarus ! 
From  Cupid's  shoulder  pluck  his  painted  wings. 
And  fiy  with  me  to  Cressid. 

Pan,     Walk    here    i'   th'   orchard.     TU   bring   hei 
straight.  [^Exit  PANDABtrs. 

Tro.    I  am  giddy:  expectation  whirls  me  round. 
Th*  imaginary  relish  is  so  sweet 
That  it  enchants  my  sense;  what  will  it  be 
When  that  the  watery  palate  tastes  indeed 
Love's  thrice-repured  nectar?  death,  I  fear  me. 
Swooning  destruction,  or  some  joy  too  fine. 
Too  subtle-potent,  tun'd  too  sharp  in  sweetness, 
For  the  capacity  of  my  ruder  powers. 
I  fear  it  much;  and  I  do  fear,  besides, 
That  I  shall  lose  distinction  in  my  joys ; 
As  doth  a  battle,  when  they  charge  on  heaps 
The  enemy  fiying. 

Enter  Paitdabus. 

Pan.     She's  making  her  ready ;  she'll  come  straight : 

you  must  be   witty   now.     She   does   so   blush,  and 

fetches  her  wind  so  short,  as  if  she  were  fray'd  with 

a  sprite:  Til  fetch  her.     It  is   the   prettiest  villain: 
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she    fetches    her    breath    bo    short    as    a    new-ta*eL 
sparrow.  [^Exit  "Pjlstdaxvb. 

Tro.    Even  such  a  passion  doth  embrace  my  bosom: 
My  heart  beats  thicker  than  a  feverous  pulse* 
And  all  my  powers  do  their  bestowing  lose. 
Like  vassalage  at  unawares  encount'ring 
The  eye  of  Majesty. 

Enter  PAHDABtrs  and  Cbessida. 

Pan.  Come,  come,  what  need  you  blush  ?  shame's 
a  baby.  —  Here  she  is  now:  swear  the  oaths  now  to 
her,  that  you  have  sworn  to  me.  —  What!  are  you 
gone  again?  you  must  be  watch'd  ere  you  be  made 
tame,  must  you  ?  Come  your  ways,  come  your  ways ; 
an  you  draw  backward,  we'll  put  you  i'  the  phills.  — 
Why  do  you  not  speak  to  her?  —  Come,  draw  this 
curtain,  and  let's  see  your  picture.  Alas  the  day,  how 
loth  you  are  to  offend  daylight !  an  'twere  dark,  you'd 
dose  sooner.  So,  so ;  rub  on,  and  kiss  the  mistress. 
How  now !  a  kiss  in  fee-farm  ?  build  there,  carpenter ; 
the  air  is  sweet.  Nay,  you  shall  fight  your  hearts 
out,  ere  I  part  you.  The  falcon  as  the  tercel,  for  all 
the  ducks  i'  the  river:  go  to,  go  to. 

Tro,    You  have  bereft  me  of  all  words,  lady. 

Pan.  Words  pay  no  debts,  give  her  deeds ;  but 
she'll  bereave  you  of  the  deeds  too,  if  she  call  your 
activity  in  question.  What !  billing  again  ?  Here's 
—  *  In  witness  whereof  the  parties  interchangeably ' 
— Come  in,  come  in:  FU  go  get  a  fire. 

^Exit  Pakdabus. 

Ores.   WiU  you  walk  in,  my  lord? 

7V*o.  O  Cremdda!  how  often  have  I  wish'd  me 
thus? 

Cre$.  Wish'd,  my  lord?  —  The  gods  grant!  —  O 
my  lord! 
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Tro.  What  should  they  grant?  what  makes  this 
pretty  abruption?  What  too  curious  dreg  espieo  my 
sweet  lady  in  the  fountain  of  our  love  ? 

Cres.   More  dregs  than  water,  if  my  fears  have  eyes. 

7Vo.  Fears  make  devils  of  cherubins ;  they  never 
see  truly. 

Cre$.  Blind  fear,  that  seeing  reason  leads,  finds 
safer  footing  than  blind  reason,  stumbling  without 
fear:  to  fear  the  worst,  oft  cures  tiie  worse. 

TVo.  O,  let  my  lady  apprehend  no  fear:  in  all 
Cupid's  pageant  there  is  presented  no  monster. 

Cre$.    Nor  nothing  monstrous  neither? 

7V*o.  Nothing,  but  our  undertakings  ;  when  we  vow 
to  weep  seas,  live  in  fire,  eat  rocks,  tame  tigers  ;  think- 
ing it  harder  for  our  mistress  to  devise  imposition 
enough,  than  for  us  to  undergo  any  difficulty  imposed. 
This  is  the  monstrosity  in  love,  lady, — that  the  will 
is  infinite,  and  the  execution  confin'd ;  that  the  desire 
is  boundless,  and  the  act  a  slave  to  limit. 

Cres,  They  say,  all  lovers  swear  more  performance 
than  they  are  able,  and  yet  reserve  an  ability  that 
they  never  perform ;  vowing  more  than  the  perfection 
of  ten,  and  discharging  less  than  the  tenth  part  of 
one.  They  that  have  the  voice  of  lions  and  the  act 
of  hares,  are  they  not  monsters  ? 

Tro.  Are  there  such?  such  are  not  we.  Praise 
ns  as  we  are  tasted ;  allow  us  as  we  prove :  our  head 
shall  go  bare  till  merit  crown  it.  No  perfection  in 
leversion  shall  have  a  praise  in  present:  we  will  not 
name  desert  before  his  birth ;  and,  being  bom,  his 
addition  shall  be  humble.  Few  words  to  fair  faith: 
Troilus  shall  be  such  to  Cressid,  as  what  envy  can 
say  worst,  shall  be  a  mock  for  his  truth;  and  what 
truth  can  speak  truest,  not  truer  than  Troilus. 

Ores,     Will  you  walk  in,  my  lord? 
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Enter  PAimABirs. 

Pen.  What»  blushing  stiUI  have  you  not  done 
talking  yet  ? 

Ores.  Well,  unde,  what  folly  I  commit,  I  dedicate 
to  you* 

Pan.  I  thank  you  for  that :  if  my  lord  get  a  boy 
of  you,  you*ll  give  him  me.  Be  true  to  my  lord ;  if 
he  flinch,  chide  me  for  it 

Tro,  You  know  now  your  hostages ;  your  uncle's 
word,  and  my  firm  faith. 

Pan.  Nay,  Fll  gire  my  word  for  her  too.  Our 
kindred,  though  they  be  long  ere  they  are  wooed, 
they  are  constant,  being  won :  they  are  burs,  I  can  tell 
you;  they'll  stick  where  they  are  thrown. 

Oes.     Boldness  comes  to  me  now,  and  brings  me 
heart.— 
Prince  TVoilus,  I  have  loVd  you  night  and  day 
For  many  weary  months. 

Tto.    Why  was  my  Cressid,  then,  so  hard  to  win  ? 

Cre$.   Hard   to  seem  won;   but   I  was   won,  my 
-  lord. 
With  the  first  glance  that  ever — Pardon  me,—- 
If  I  confess  much,  you  will  play  the  tyrant 
I  lore  you  now;  but  not,  till  now,  so  much 
But  I  might  master  it  —  In  faith,  I  lie : 
My  thoughts  were  like  unbridled  children,  grown 
Too  headstrong  for  their  mother':  see,  we  fools  I 
Why  have  I  blabb'd?  who  shall  be  true  to  us. 
When  we  are  so  unseeret  to  ourselves?  — 
But,  though  I  lov'd  you  well,  I  woo'd  you  not; 
And  yet,  good  faith,  I  wish'd  myself  a  man. 
Or  that  we  women  had  men's  privilege 
Of  speaking  first     Sweet,  bid  me  hold  my  tongue ; 
For,  in  this  rapture.  I  shall  surely  speak 
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The  tiling  I  shall  repent.     See,  see!  your  silence, 
Cunning  in  dumbness,  from  my  weakness  draws 
My  very  soul  of  counsel  from  me.     Stop  my  mouth. 

Tro.     And  shall,  albeit  sweet  music  issues  thence. 

Pan.     Pretty,  i'  faith. 

Cres.    My  lord,  I  do  beseech  you,  pardon  me; 
'Twas  not  my  purpose,  thus  to  beg  a  kiss. 
I  am  ashamed :  —  O  Heavens !  what  have  I  done  ?  — 
For  this  time  will  I  take  my  leave,  my  lord. 

Tro.    Your  leave,  sweet  Cressid? 

Pan.    Leave!    an   you   take  leave   till   to-morrow 
morning,  — 

Cres.   Pray  you,  content  you. 

Tro.  What  offends  you,  lady? 

Cres.    Sir,  mine  own  company. 

Tro.    You  cannot  shun  yourself. 

Cres.  Let  me  go  and  try. 

I  have  a  kind  of  self  resides  with  you ; 
But  an  unkind  self,  that  itself  will  leave. 
To  be  another's  fool.     Where  is  my  wit? 
I  would  be  gone.  —  I  know  not  what  I  speak. 

7Vo.     Well  know  they  what  they  speak,  that  speak 
so  wisely. 

Cres.    Perchance,  my  lord,  I  shew  more  craft  than 
love. 
And  fell  so  roundly  to  a  large  confession. 
To  ang^e  for  your  thoughts^:  but  you  are  wise. 
Or  else  you  love  not;  for  to  be  wise  and  love 
Exceeds  man's  might;  that  dwells  with  gods  above. 

Tro.     O,  that  I  thought  it  could  be  in  a  woman, 
(As,  if  it  can,  I  will  presume  in  you) 
To  feed  for  aye  her  lamp  and  flames  of  love ; 
To  keep  her  constancy  in  plight  and  youth. 
Outliving  beauty's  outward,  with  a  mind 
That  doth  renew  swifter  than  blood  decays! 
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Or,  that  persuasion  could  but  thus  oonTinee  me. 

That  my  integrity  and  truth  to  you 

Might  be  a£Eronted  with  the  match  and  weight 

Of  such  a  winnow*d  purity  in  love ! 

How  were  I  then  uplifted!  but,  alas! 

I  am  as  true  as  truth's  simplicity, 

And  simpler  than  the  infancy  of  truth. 

Cres.    In  that  Til  war  with  yon. 

Tro.  O,  yirtuous  fight 

When  right  with  right  wars  who  shall  be  most  right 
True  swains  in  lore  shall,  in  the  world  to  come. 
Approve*  their  truths  by  Troilus:  when  their  rhymes 
Full  of  protest,  of  oath,  and  big  compare, 
Want  similes,  truth  tir^d  with  iteration, — 
As  true  as  steel,  as  plantage  to  the  moon. 
As  sun  to  day,  as  turtle  to  her  mate. 
As  iron  to  adamant,  as  Earth  to  the  centre, — 
Yet,  after  all  comparisons  of  truth. 
As  truth's  authentic  author  to  be  cited. 
As  true  as  Troilus,  shall  crown  up  the  Terse, 
And  sanctify  the  numbers. 

Ores.  Prophet  may  you  bet 

If  I  be  false,  or  swerve  a  hair  from  truth, 
When  time  is  old  and  hath  forgot  it  self. 
When  waterdrops  have  worn  the  stones  of  Troy, 
And  blind  oblivion  swallow'd  cities  up. 
And  mighty  states  characterless  are  grated 
To  dusty  nothing;  yet  let  memory. 
From  Mae  to  &lse,  among  false  maids  in  love. 
Upbraid  my  fiedsehood !  when  they  have  said  —  as  false 
As  air,  as  water,  wind,  or  sandy  earth, 
As  fox  to  Iamb,  as  wolf  to  heifer's  calf, 
Pard  to  the  hind,  or  stepdame  to  her  son; 
Yea,  let  them  say,  to  stick  the  heart  of  falsehood, 
As  false  as  Gressid. 
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Pan.  Qo  to ;  a  bargain  made :  sctl  it,  seal  it :  Til 
be  the  witness.  —  Here  I  bold  your  band ;  bere,  my 
cousin's.  If  ever  you  prore  false  one  to  anotber,  since 
I  bave  taken  sucb  pains  to  bring  you  togetber,  let  all 
pitiful  goers-between  be  call*d  to  Ibe  world's  end  after 
my  name;  call  tbem  all  Pandars:  let  all  constant 
men  be  Troiluses,  all  false  women  Cressids»  and  aU 
brokers-between  Pandars!  say,  *  Amen.' 

Tro.    Amen. 

Cres,  Amen. 

Pasu  Amen.  Wbereupon  I  will  sbew  you  a  cbam* 
ber;  wbose  bed,  because  it  sball  not  speak  of  your 
pretty  encounters,  press  it  to  deatb:  away! 

And  Cupid  grant  all  tongue-tied  maidens  bere. 

Bed,  cbamber,  Pandar  to  proyide  tbis  gear! 

lExeutU. 

soEHx  in. 

Tbe  Grecian  Camp. 

Enter  AaAJCSMiroir,    Ulysses,   Diovedes,   Nestob, 
Ajax,  Menslaus,  and  Calchas. 

Calehas,    Now,  Princes,  for  tbe  service  I  bave  done 
you, 
Tb'  advantage  of  tbe  time  prompts  me,  aloud 
To  call  for  recompense.     Appear  it  to  your  mind, 
Tbat,  tbrougb  tbe  sigbt  I  bear  in  tbings  to  love, 
I  bave  abandon'd  Troy,  left  my  possession, 
Incurr'd  a  traitor's  name;  expos'd  myself, 
From  certain  and  possess'd  conveniences. 
To  doubtful  fortunes;  sequestering  from  me  all 
Tbat  time,  acquaintance,  custom,  and  condition. 
Made  tame  and  most  familiar  to  my  nature; 
And  bere,  to  do  you  service,  am  become 
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As  new  into  the. world,  strange,  unacquainted: 

I  do  beseech  you,  as  in  way  of  taste, 

To  give  me  now  a  little  benefit, 

Out  of  those  many  register'd  in  promise. 

Which,  you  say,  live  to  come  in  my  behalf. 

Agam.    \Cliat  would'st  thou  of  us,  Trojan?  make 
demand. 

Cal,    You  have  a  Trojan  prisoner,  called  Antenor, 
Yesterday  took:  Troy  holds  him  very  dear. 
Oft  have  you  (often  have  you  thanks  therefore) 
Desired  my  Cressid  in  right  great  exchange. 
Whom  Troy  hath  still  denied;  but  this  Antenor, 
I  know,  is  such  a  wrest  in  their  affairs. 
That  their  negociations  all  must  slack. 
Wanting  his  manage;  and  they  will  almost 
Give  us  a  Prince  of  blood,  a  son  of  Priam, 
In  change  of  him :  let  him  be  sent,  great  Princes, 
And  he  shall  buy  my  daughter;  and  her  presence 
Shall  quite  strike  off  all  service  I  have  done. 
In  most  accepted  pain. 

Agam.  Let  Diomedes  bear  him. 

And  bring  us  Cressid  hither:  Calchas  shall  have 
What  he  requests  of  us. — Good  Diomed, 
Furnish  you  fairly  for  this  interchange: 
Withal,  bring  word  if  Hector  will  to-monow 
Be  answer'd  in  his  challenge.    Ajax  is  ready. 

Dio,    This  shall  I  undertake ;  and  'tis  a  burthen 
Which  I  am  proud  to  bear. 

[^Exeunt  Diomjsdss  and  CaIiOHas. 

AcHiLLSs  and  PATBocLtrs  appear  before  their  tent, 

UlpsM,    Achilles  stands  i'  th'  entrance  of  his  tent : 
Please  it  our  General  to  pass  strangely  by  him. 
As  if  he  were  forgot;  and.  Princes  all, 
Lay  negligent  and  loose  regard  upon  him. 
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I  will  come  last:  'tiB  like,  he'll  question  me. 

Why  such  unplausire   ejes  are  bent,  vrhj  tum*d  on 

him: 
If  so,  I  have  derision  medicinable, 
To  use  between  your  strangeness  and  his  pride» 
WHiich  his  own  will  shall  hare  desire  to  drink. 
It  may  do  good:  pride  bath  no  other  glass 
To  shew  itself  but  pride ;  for  supple  knees 
Feed  arrogance,  and  are  the  proud  man's  fees. 

Agam.    We'll  execute  your  purpose,  and  put  on 
A  form  of  strangeness  as  we  pass  along :  -* 
So  do  each  lord;  and  either  greet  him  not. 
Or  else  disdainfully,  which  shall  shake  him  more 
Than  if  not  look'd  on.     I  will  lead  the  way. 

AchU.    What!   comes   the  (General  to  speak  with 
me? 
You  know  my  mind:  Fll  fight  no  more  'gainst  Troy. 

Agam.     What  says  Achilles  ?  would  he  aught  with 
us? 

Nest,    Would  you,  my  lord,  aught  with  the  General ' 

AehiL    No. 

Nest.     Nothing,  my  lord. 

Agam.    The  better. 

{^Exeunt  AoAMBioroir  and  Nxstob. 

AehiL    Good  day,  good  day. 

Men.    How  do  you?  how  do  you? 

lExii  MsmcLAUs. 

Aehil,    What!  does  the  cuckold  scorn  me? 

Ajax.    How  now,  Patrodus  ! 

AehiL    Good  morrow,  Ajax. 

Ajax.     Ha  ? 

AehU.    Good  morrow. 

Ajax.    Ay,  and  good  next  day  too.      [^ExU  Ajax. 

AehiL    What  mean  these  fellows  ?    Know  they  not 
Achilles  ? 
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Pair.    They  pass  by  Btrangely:  they  were  iis*d  to 
bend, 
To  send  their  smiles  before  them  to  AchiUes; 
To  come  as  humbly  as  they  us'd  to  creep 
To  holy  altars. 

Aehil.  What,  am  I  poor  of  late  ? 

'Tis  certain,  greatness,  once  fallen  out  with  fortune. 
Must  fall  out  with  men  too:  what  the  declin'd  is, 
He  shall  as  soon  read  in  the  eyes  of  others, 
As  feel  in  his  own  fall;  for  men,  like  butterflies, 
Shew  not  their  mealy  wings  but  to  the  Summer ; 
And  not  a  man,  for  being  simply  man. 
Hath  any  honour;  but  honour  for  those  honours 
That  are  without  him,  as  place,  riches,  and  fkvour. 
Prizes  of  accident  as  oft  as  merit ; 
Which,  when  they  fall,  as  being  slippery  standers. 
The  love  that  lean'd  on  them,  as  slippery  too. 
Doth  one  pluck  down  another,  and  together 
Die  in  the  fall.     But  'tis  not  so  with  me: 
Fortune  and  I  are  friends :  I  do  enjoy 
At  ample  point  all  that  I  did  possess. 
Save  ihese  men's    looks;    who    do,    methinks,  And 

out 
Something  not  worth  in  me  such  rich  beholding 
Ai  they  haye  often  given.    Here  is  Ulysses: 
rn  interrupt  his  reading. — 
How  now,  Ulysses! 

TTlysu.  Now,  great  Thetis'  son! 

AchU,    What  are  you  reading? 

TTlyss,  A  strange  fellow  here 

Writes  me,  that  man  —  how  dearly  ever  parted, 
How  much  in  having,  or  without  or  in  — 
Cannot  make  boast  to  have  that  which  he  hath. 
Nor  feds  not  what  he  owes,  but  by  reflection; 
As  when  his  virtues  shining  upon  others 

VOL.   IX.  » 
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Heat  them,  and  they  retort  that  heat  again 
To  the  first  giver. 

AchU,  This  is  not  strange,  Ulyssea. 

The  beauty  that  is  borne  here,  in  the  face, 
The  bearer  knows  not,  but  commends  itself 
[To  others'  eyes :  nor  doth  the  eye  itself 
That  most  pure  spirit  of  sense,  behold  itself]. 
Not  going  from  itself;  but  eye  to  eye  oppos*d 
Salutes  each  other  with  each  other's  form: 
For  speculation  turns  not  to  itself, 
Till  it  hath  trarell'd,  and  is  mirror'd  there 
Where  it  may  see  itself.     This  is  not  strange  at  alL 

Ulys8,     I  do  not  strain  at  the  position,— 
It  is  familiar,  —  but  at  the  author's  drift; 
Who  in  his  circumstance  expressly  proves. 
That  no  man  is  the  lord  of  any  thing, 
(Though  in  and  of  him  there  be  much  consisting,) 
Till  he  communicate  his  parts  to  others; 
Nor  doth  he  of  himself  know  them  for  aught 
Till  he  behold  them  formed  in  th'  applause 
Where  they're   extended ;   who,  like   an  arch,  revei* 

b'rates 
The  voice  again ;  or  like  a  gate  of  steel 
Fronting  the  sun,  receives  and  renders  back 
His  figure  and  his  heat.    I  wsa  much  rapt  in  this : 
And  apprehended  here  immediately 
The  unknown  Ajax. 

Heavens,  what  a  man  is  there!  a  very  horse; 
That  has  he  knows   not  what.     Nature,   what  things 

there  are. 
Most  abject  in  regard,  and  dear  in  use ! 
What  things,  again,  most  dear  in  the  esteem. 
And  poor  in  worth!     Now,  shall  we  see  to-monow, 
An  act  that  very  chance  doth  throw  upon  him, 
Ajax  renown'd.     O  Heavens,  what  some  men  do. 
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While  some  men  leave  to  do! 
How  some  men  creep  in  skittish  Fortune's  hall. 
Whiles  others  play  the  idiots  in  her  eyes ! 
How  one  man  eats  into  another's  pride, 
AVhile  pride  is  feasting  in  his  wantonness! 
To  see  these  Grecian  lords!  —  why,  even  already 
They  clap  the  lubber  Ajax  on  the  shoulder. 
As  if  his  foot  were  on  brave  Hector's  breast. 
And  great  Troy  shrieking. 

AehiL    I  do  believe  it;  for  they  pass'd  by  me 
As  misers  do  by  beggars;  neither  gave  to  me 
Good  word  nor  look.     What!  are  my  deeds  fbrgot? 

Ulyss.     Time  hath,  my  lord,  a  wallet  at  his  back, 
Wherein  he  puts  alms  for  oblivion,— 
A  great-siz'd  monster  of  ingratitudes : 
Those  scraps  are  good  deeds  past ;  which  are  devoured 
As  fast  as  they  are  made,  forgot  as  soon 
As  done.     Perseverance,  dear  my  lord. 
Keeps  honour  bright:  to  have  done,  is  to  hang 
Quite  out  of  fashion,  like  a  rusty  mail 
In  monumental  mockery.     Take  the  instant  way; 
For  honour  travels  in  a  strait  so  narrow, 
Where  one  but  goes  abreast:  keep,  then,  the  path. 
For  emulation  hath  a  thousand  sons. 
That  one  by  one  pursue :  if  you  give  way, 
Or  hedge  aside  from  the  direct  forthright. 
Like  to  an  entered  tide,  they  all  rush  by. 
And  leave  you  hindmost; 
[Or,  like  a  gallant  horse  fallen  in  first  rank. 
Lie  there  for  pavement  to  the  abject  rear, 
0*er-run  and  trampled  on.]     Then,  what  they  do   in 

present. 
Though  less  than  yours  in  past,  must  o'ertop  yours ; 
For  Time  is  like  a  fashionable  host. 
That  slightly  shakes,  his  parting  guest  by  th'  hand, 
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And  with  Kis  arms  out-stretch*d,  as  he  would  fly, 

Qrasps-in  the  comer:  welcome  ever  smiles, 

And  farewell  goes  out  sighing.     Let  not  virtue  seek 

Remuneration  from  the  thing  it  was ;  for  beautj,  wit. 

High  birth,  vigour  of  bone,  desert  in  service, 

Love,  friendship,  charity,  are  subjects  all 

To  envious  and  calumniating  time. 

One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin,  — 

That  all,  with  one  consent,  praise  new-bom  gauds. 

Though  they  are  made  and  moulded  of  things  past. 

And  give  to  dust,  that  is  a  little  gilt. 

More  laud  than  gilt  o'er-dusted. 

The  present  eye  praises  the  present  object: 

Then,  marvel  not,  thou  great  and  complete  man. 

That  aU  the  Greeks  begin  to  worship  Ajax; 

Since  things  in  motion  sooner  catch  the  eye. 

Than  what  not  stirs.     The  cry  went  once  on  thee. 

And  stiU  it  might;  and  yet  it  may  again. 

If  thou  would*st  not  entomb  thyself  alive. 

And  case  thy  reputation  in  thy  tent; 

Whose  glorious  deeds,  but  in  these  fields  of  late, 

Made  emulous  missions  *mongst  the  gods  themselves. 

And  drave  great  Mars  to  faction, 

Achil.  Of  this  my  privacy 

I  have  strong  reasons. 

Ulyss,  But  'gainst  your  privacy 

The  reasons  are  more  potent  and  heroical. 
'Tis  known,  Achilles,  that  you  are  in  love 
With  one  of  Priam's  daughters. 

AchiL  Ha!  known? 

Ulyss.     Is  that  a  wonder? 
The  providence  that's  in  a  watchful  State 
Knows  almost  every  grain  of  Plutus'  gold. 
Finds  bottom  in  th'  uncomprehensive  deeps. 
Keeps  place  with  thought,  and  almost,  like  the  gods. 
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Does  thoughts  unyeil  in  their  domb  cradles. 
There  is  a  mystery  (with  whom  relation 
Durst  never  meddle)  in  the  soul  of  state. 
Which  hath  an  operation  more  divine 
Than  breath,  or  pen,  can  give  ezpressure  to. 
All  the  commerce  that  you  have  had  \Kith  Troy, 
As  perfectly  is  ours,  as  yours,  my  lord; 
And  better  would  it  fit  AchiUes  much 
To  throw  down  Hector  than  Polyxena: 
But  it  must  grieve  young  Pyrrhus,  now  at  home. 
When  fame  shall  in  our  islands  sound  her  trump. 
And  all  the  Greekish  girls  shaU  tripping  sing, — 
'  Great  Hector's  sister  did  Achilles  win. 
But  our  great  Ajax  bravely  beat  down  him.' 
Farewell,  my  lord:  I  as  your  lover  speak: 
The  fool  slides  o'er  the  ice  that  you  should  break. 

lExU. 

Pair.    To  this  effect,  Achilles,  have  I  mov'd  you. 
A  woman  impudent  and  mannish  grown 
Is  not  more  loath'd  than  an  effeminate  man 
In  time  of  action.     I  stand  condemned  for  this: 
They  think,  my  little  stomach  to  the  war, 
And  your  great  love  to  me,  restrains  you  thus. 
Sweet,  rouse  yourself;  and  the  weak  wanton,  Cupid, 
Shall  from  your  neck  unloose  his  amorous  fold. 
And,  like  a  dew-drop  from  the  lion's  mane, 
Be  shook  to  air. 

AckH.  Shall  Ajax  fight  with  Hector  ? 

Pair.    Ay ;  and,  perhaps,  receive  .much  honour  by 
him. 

AehU.    1  see,  my  reputation  is  at  stake; 
My  fame  is  shrewdly  gor'd. 

Pair.  O,  then  beware! 

Those  wounds  heal  ill  that  men  do  give  themselves. 
Omission  to  do  what  is  necessary 
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Seals  a  commission  to  a  blank  of  danger ; 
And  danger,  like  an  ague,  subtly  taints, 
Even  then,  when  we  sit  id'ly  in  the  sun. 

Achil.     Go  call  Thersites  hither,  sweet  Patrocius. 
1*11  send  the  fool  to  Ajax,  and  desire  him 
r*  invite  the  Trojan  lords,  after  the  combat. 
To  see  us  here  unarmM.     I  have  a  woman's  longing, 
An  appetite  that  I  am  sick  withal. 
To  see  great  Hector  in  his  weeds  of  peace ; 
To  talk  with  him,  and  to  behold  his  visage. 
Even  to  my  fiill  of  view.  —  A  labour  sav'd ! 

Enter  Thbxsites. 

Ther.    A  wonder! 

Aehil.   What? 

7%er.  Ajax  goes  up  and  down  the  field  asking  for 
himself. 

AchiL    How  so? 

Ther,  He  must  fight  singly  to-morrow  with  Hector; 
and  is  so  prophetically  proud  of  an  heroical  cudgel^ 
ling,  that  he  raves  in  saying  nothing. 

AchU.    How  can  that  be  ? 

TTier.  Why,  he  stalks  up  and  down  like  a  pea 
cock,  —  a  stride  and  a  stand :  ruminates,  like  an  hostess 
that  liath  no  arithmetic  but  her  brain  to  set  down  her 
reckoning ;  bites  his  lip  with  a  politic  regard,  as  who 
should  say  —  there  were  wit  in  this  head,  an  'twould 
out :  and  so  there  is ;  but  it  lies  as  coldly  in  him  as 
fire  in  a  flint,-  ^hich  will  not  shew  without  knocking. 
The  man's  undone  for  ever ;  for  if  Hector  break  not 
his  neck  i'  the  combat,  he*ll  break  *t  himself  in  vain- 
glory.  He  knows  not  me:  I  said,  "Good  morrow, 
Ajax ;  "  and  he  replies,  *•  Thanks,  Agamemnon."  What 
think  you  of  this  man,  that  takes  me  for  the  General  ? 
He's  grown  a  very  land-fish^  languageless,  a  monster 
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A  plague  of  opinioiil  a  man  may  vear  it  on  both 
sides,  like  a  leather  jerkin. 

AekiL  Thou  must  be  my  ambassador  to  him,  Ther- 
sites. 

Tker.  Who»  I  ?  why,  he*ll  answer  nobody ;  he  pro- 
fesses not  answering:  speaking  is  for  beggars;  he 
wears  his  tongue  in  his  arms.  I  will  put  on  his  pres- 
ence :  let  Patrodus  make  his  demands  to  me,  you 
shall  see  the  pageant  of  Ajax. 

AchU,  To  him,  Patroclus:  teU  him,  —  I  humbly 
desire  the  Taliant  Ajax  to  inyite  the  most  valorous 
Hector  to  come  unarm'd  to  my  tent;  and  to  procure 
safe  conduct  fSor  his  person  of  the  magnanimous,  and 
most  illustrious,  six-or-seYen-times-honour*d,  Captain- 
Qeneral  of  the  Grecian  army,  Agamemnon,  dec. — Do 
this. 


Pair. 

Jove  bless  great  Ajax. 

Ther. 

Humph  I 

Pair. 

I  come  from  the  worthy  AchiUes,— 

Titer. 

Ha! 

Pair. 

— who  most  humbly  desires  you   to 

invite 

Hector  to  his  tent, — 

Titer. 

Humph ! 

Pair. 

Aga- 

memnoB. 

• 

Ther. 

Agamemnon  ? 

Pair. 

Ay,  my  lord. 

Ther. 

Ha! 

Pair. 

What  say  you  toH? 

Ther. 

Ood  b'  wi'  you,  widi  all  my  heart 

Pair. 

Your  answer,  sir. 

Ther. 

If  to-morrow  be  a  feiir  day,  by  eleven  o'dock 

it  will  go  one  way  oc  other:  howsoever,  he  shall  pay 

fior  me  ere  he  has  me. 

Pair. 

Your  answer,  sir. 
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Tker.    Fare  you  well,  vith  all  my  heart. 

Achih    Why,  but  he  is  not  in  this  tune,  is  he? 

TAer.  No,  but  he's  out  o'  tune  thus.  What  music 
will  be  in  him  when  Hector  has  knock'd  out  his 
brains,  I  know  not ;  but,  I  am  sure,  none,  unless  the 
fiddler  Apollo  get  his  sinews  to  make  catlings  on. 

AcML.  Come,  thou  shalt  bear  a  letter  to  him 
straight. 

Ther,  Let  me  carry  another  to  his  horse,  for  that's 
the  more  capable  creature. 

AchXL.  My  mind  is  troubled,  like  a  fountain  stizr'd ; 
And  I  myself  see  not  the  bottom  of  it. 

\Exeumt  Aohujjbs  aand  Patboclus. 

ThfT.  Would  the  fountain  of  yo\ir  mind  were  dear 
again,  that  I  might  water  an  ass  at  it.  I  had  rather 
be  a  tick  in  a  sheep  than  such  a  valiant  ignorance. 


ACT  IV. 

SoBKB  I.— Troy.    A  Street. 

EnlUTy  at  one  side^  MveaBj  and  Servant  with  a  torch  ; 
at  the  oiher^  Pabis,  Deifhobus,  Ahtbbob,  Diomk- 
DEs,  and  Others,  with  torches. 

Paris, 

SEE,  ho !  who  is  that  there  ? 
Deiphohus.  It  is  the  Lord  ^neas. 

JEne,    Is  the  Prince  there  in  person?  — 
Had  I  so  good  occasion  to  lie  long, 
As  you,  Prince  Paris,  nothing  but  heavenly  business 
Should  rob  my  bed-mato  of  my  company. 
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Dio.    That's  my  mind  too.  — Gh)od  morrow,  LorJ 
^neas. 

Par.    A  valiant  Greek,  .Aneas;  take  his  hand, 
Witness  the  process  of  jour  speech,  wherein 
You  told  how  Diomed,  a  whole  week  by  days, 
Did  haunt  you  in  the  field. 

^ne.  Health  to  you,  valiant  sir. 

During  all  question  of  the  gentle  truce ; 
But  when  I  meet  you  arm*d,  as  black  defiance, 
As  heart  can  think,  or  courage  execute. 

Dio.    The  one  and  other  Diomed  embraces. 
Our  bloods  are  now  in  calm,  and  so  long  health; 
But  when  contention  and  occasion  meet. 
By  Jove,  I^  play  the  hunter  for  thy  life. 
With  all  my  force,  pursuit,  and  policy. 

JSne.    Ajid  thou  shalt  hunt  a  lion,  that  will  fly 
With  his  face  backward. — In  humane  gentleness, 
Welcome  to  Ttoj:  now,  by  Anchises'  life, 
Welcome,  indeed.     By  Venus*  hand  I  swear, 
No  man  alive  can  love,  in  such  a  sort. 
The  thing  he  means  to  kill,  more  excellently. 

Dio.    We  sympathise. -^  Jove,  let  JSneas  live. 
If  to  my  sword  his  &te  be  not  the  glory, 
A  thousand  complete  courses  of  the  sun ! 
But,  in  mine  emulous  honour,  let  him  die. 
With  every  joint  a  wound,  and  that  to-morrow  I 

JEne.    We  know  each  other  well. 

Dio,    We  do ;  and  long  to  know  each  other  worse. 

Par.     This  is  the  most  despiteM  gentle  greeting. 
The  noblest  hateful  love,  that  e*er  I  heard  of. — 
What  business,  lord,  so  early? 

JBne.    I  was  sent  for  to  the  King ;  but  why,  I  know 
not. 

Par.    His  purpose  meets  you.    *Twas  to  bring  this 
Greek 
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To  Calchas'  houae;  and  there  to  render  him. 
For  the  enfreed  Antenor,  the  fair  Cressid. 
Let's  have  your  company ;  or,  if  you  please, 
Haste  there  before  us.     I  constantly  do  tiiink, 
(Or,  rather,  call  my  thought  a  certain  knowledge,) 
My  brother  Troilus  lodges  there  to-night: 
Rouse  him,  and  give  him  note  of  our  approach. 
With  the  whole  quality  wherefore:  I  fear 
We  shall  be  much  unwelcome. 

JEne.  That  I  assure  you: 

Troilus  had  rather  Troy  were  bonie  to  Qreece, 
Than  Cressid  borne  from  Troy. 

Par.  There  is  no  help; 

The  bitter  disposition  of  the  time 
Will  have  it  so.     On,  lord;  we*ll  follow  you. 

Mne.    Good  morrow,  alL  [^Esm. 

Par.    And  tell  me,  noble  Diomed;  'ftufJi,  tdl  me 
true. 
Even  in  the  soul  of  sound  good-fellowshdp,  — • 
Who,  in  your  thoughts,  merits  ha  Helen  best. 
Myself,  or  Menelaus? 

Dio.  Both  alike : 

He  merits  well  to  have  her,  that  doth  seek  her 
(Not  making  any  scruple  of  her  soilure) 
With  such  a  hell  of  pain  and  worid  of  charge ; 
And  you  as  well  to  keep  her,  that  defend  her 
(Not  palating  the  taste  of  her  dishonour) 
With  such  a  costly  loss  of  wealth  and  friends : 
He,  like  a  puling  cuckold,  would  drink  up 
The  lees  and  dregs  of  a  fiat  tamed  piece ; 
You,  like  a  lecher,  out  of  whorish  loins 
Are  pleased  to  breed  out  your  inheritors: 
Both  merits  pois'd,  each  weighs  nor  less  nor  more; 
But  he  as  he,  each  heavier  for  a  whore. 

Par.    You  are  too  bitter  to  your  countrywoman. 
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Dio,     She*8    bitter   to   her    oonntry.      Hear   me, 
Paris:  — 
For  eyery  false  drop  in  her  bawdy  reins 
A  Ghrecian's  life  hath  sank;  for  eyery  scruple 
Of  her  oontaminated  eairion  weight 
A  Trojan  hath  been  slain.    Since  she  coold  speak. 
She  hath  not  given  so  many  good  words  breath 
As  for  her  Greeks  and  Trojans  snffer'd  death 

Par.    Fair  Diomed,  yon  do  as  chapmen  do. 
Dispraise  the  thing  that  you  desire  to  buy; 
But  we  in  silence  hold  this  virtue  well,-^ 
We'll  but  eommend  what  we  intend  to  selL 
Here  lies  our  way.  [EmmU. 


soxHx  n. 

The  Same.    Court  of  Pavbaots*  House. 

Enter  Tboilxts  and  Cbessida. 

Tro,    Dear,  trouble  not  yourself:  die  mom  is  cold. 

Oes.    Then,  sweet  my  lord^  FU  call  mine  unde 
down; 
He  shall  unbolt  the  gates. 

Tro.  Trouble  him  not; 

To  bed,  to  bed:  sleep  kill  those  pretty  eyes. 
And  give  as  soft  attachment  to  thy  senses 
As  in&nts*  empty  of  all  thought ! 

Cres,  Qood  morrow,  then. 

3V#.     Pr^ythee  now,  to  bed. 

Oas  •  Are  you  aweary  of  me  ? 

Tro.    O  Greasida  I  but  that  tiie  busy  day, 
Wak*d  by  the  lark,  hath  rous'd  the  ribald  crows. 
And  dreaming  night  will  hide  our  joys  no  longer, 
I  would  not  from  thee. 
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Cre9.  Night  hath  been  too  brief 

Tro.     Beshrew   the  witch!   with   venomous  wighta 
she  stays. 

As  tediously  as  Hell ;  but  flies  the  grasps  of  love. 

With  >ving8  more  momentary-swift  than  thought. 

You  will  catch  cold,  and  curse  me. 

Cres.  Pr'ythee,  tarry:  — 

You  men  will  never  tarry. 

0  foolish  Cressid !  —  I  might  have  still  held  oflE; 
And  then   you  would  have   tarried.     Hark!    there's 

one  up. 
Pan.    [  Within.']  What !  are  all  the  doors  open  here  ? 
7V*o.    It  IB  your  unde. 

Enter  Pakdabus. 

Ores.    A  pestilence  on  him !  now  will  he  be  mock- 
ing: 

1  shall  have  such  a  life.*- 

Pan.     How    now,    how    now!    how    go    maiden- 
heads?— 
Here,  you  maid;  where's  my  cousin  Cressid? 
'     Crea.    Gk>   hang   yourself,    you    naughty    mocking 

unde! 
You  bring  me  to  do,  —  and  then  you  flout  me  too. 

Pan.  To  do  what?  to  do  what?  —  let  her  say 
what :  —  what  have  I  brought  you  to  do  ? 

Cree.    Come,   come;   beshrew  your  heart!   you'll 
ne'er  be  good. 
Nor  sufier  others. 

Pan.  Ha,  ha !  Alas,  poor  wretch !  ah,  poor  eapoe- 
cMo  I — hast  not  slept  to-night?  would  he  not,  a 
naughty  man,  let  it  sleep  ?  a  bugbear  take  him ! 

\Knockif^. 
Cres.    Did  not  I  tell  you  ?  —  'would  he  were  knock'd 
i'th'head!  — 
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Who's  that  at  door?  good  unde,  go  and  see.— 

My  lord,  come  you  again  into  my  chamber: 

You  smile,  and  mock  me,  as  if  I  meant  naughtily. 

Tro.    Ha,  ha  1 

Ores.   Come,  you  are  deceived ;  I  think  of  no  such 
thing.  —  [^Knocking 

How  earnestly  they  knock!  —  Pray  you,  come  in: 
I  would  not  for  half  Troy  have  you  seen  here. 

lExeunt  Tboilvs  and  Cbessida. 

Pan.  IGaing  to  the  doar.li  Who's  there  ?  what* s 
the  matter?  will  you  beat  down  the  door?  How 
now!  what's  the  matter? 

Enter  JSneas. 

JBne.    Qood  morrow,  lord,  good  morrow. 

Pan.  Who's  there?  my  Lord  iBneasI  By  my 
troth,  I  knew  you  not :  what  news  with  you  so  early  ? 

JEne.    Is  not  Prince  Troilus  here? 

Pan.    Here !  what  should  he  do  here  ? 

JSne.  Come,  he  is  here,  my  lord ;  do  not  deny  him: 
it  doth  import  him  much  to  speak  with  me. 

Pan.  Is  he  here,  say  you  ?  'tis  more  than  I  know, 
m  be  sworn:  —  for  my  own  part,  I  came  in  late. 
What  should  he  do  here  ? 

JEne.  Who !  —  nay,  then :  —  come,  come,  you'll  do 
him  wrong  ere  y*  .are  'ware.  You'll  be  so  true  to  him, 
to  be  false  to  him.  Do  not  you  know  of  him,  but 
yet  go  fetch  him  hither:  go. 

Enter  Tboilxts. 

Th>.    How  now  I  what's  the  matter  ? 

JEne.   My  lord,  I  scarce  have  leisure  to  salute  you, 
My  matter  is  so  rash.    There  is  at  hand 
Paris  your  brother,  and  Deiphobus, 
The  Ghredan  Diomed,  and  our  Antenor 
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Delivered  to  us ;  and  for  him,  forthwith^ 
Ere  the  first  sacrifice,  within  this  hour, 
We  must  give  up  to  Diomedes'  hand 
The  Ladj  Cressida. 

Tro.  Is  it  so  concluded  ? 

i£fE«.     By  Priain,  and  the  general  state  of  Troj: 
Tney  are  at  hand,  and  ready  to  effect  it. 

Tro.    How  my  achievements  mock  me! 
I  will  go  meet  them:  —  and,  my  Lord  ^neas. 
We  met  by  chance;  you  did  not  find  me  here. 

JSn0.     Good,  good,  my  lord ;   the  secrets  of  Na- 
ture 
Have  not  more  gift  in  taciturnity. 

l^Exeunt  Tboilxts  and  ^neas. 

Pan.  Is't  possible?  no  sooner  got  but  lost?  The 
Devil  take  Antenor!  the  young  Prince  will  go  mad. 
A  plague  upon  Antenor !  I  would  they  had  broke  's 
neck! 

Enter  CsBsamiL. 

Cre9.    How  now  1    What  is  the  matter  ?    Who  was 
here? 

Pan.    Ah!  aht 

Ores.    Why  sigh  you   so  profoundly  ?  whereas  my 
lord  ?  gone ! 
TeU  me,  sweet  unde,  what's  the  matter? 

Pan.  Would  I  were  as  deep  under  the  tuA  as  I 
am  above ! 

Ores.    O  the  gods! — whafs  the  matter? 

Pan.  Pr'ythee,  get  thee  in.  Would  thou  hadst 
ne*er  been  bom !  I  knew  thou  would^st  be  his  death. 
—  O  poor  gentleman !  —  A  plague  upon  Antenor ! 

Cree.  Good  unde,  I  beseech  you,  on  my  knees  J 
beseech  you,  what's  the  matter? 

Pan.  Thou  must  be  gone,  weneh;  tiiou  must  be 
gone :  thou  art  changed  fbr  Antenor.     Thou  must  to 
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thy  father,  and  be  gone  from  TroUus:  'twill  be  hii 
death ;  'twiU  be  his  bane ;  he  cannot  bear  it. 

Ores.    O,  you  immortal  gods  1-^  I  will  not  go. 

Pan,    Thou  must. 

Ores.   I  will  not,  unde :   I  have  forgot  my  fiither; 
I  know  no  touch  of  consanguinity; 
No  kin,  no  love,  no  blood,  no  soul  so  near  me. 
As  the  sweet  Troilus.  —  O  you  gods  divine ! 
Make  Cressid's  name  the  very  crown  of  fidsehood. 
If  ever  she  leave  Troilus  1     Time,  force,  and  death. 
Do  to  this  body  what  extremes  you  can. 
But  the  strong  base  and  building  of  my  love 
Is  as  the  very  centre  of  the  Earth, 
Drawing  all  things  to  it.  ^  Til  go  in  and  weep, — 

Pan.    Do,  do. 

Ores.   — Tear    my   bright   hair,    and   scratch    my 
praised  cheeks; 
Crack  my  dear  voice  with  sobs,  and  break  my  heart 
With  sounding  *  Troilus.'     I  will  not  go  from  Troy. 

lExemU. 

scxKx  m. 

The  Same.    Befbre  Paitdabvs*  House. 

Enter  Pabis,  Tboilxts,  JSneas,  Deiphobub,  AinxifOK, 
and  DioxxvES. 

Par»    It  is  great  morning,  and  the  hour  prefizM 
Of  her  delivery  to  this  valiant  Ghreek 
Comes  fast  upon.  —  Good  my  brother  Troilus, 
Tell  you  the  lady  what  she  is  to  do. 
And  haste  her  to  the  purpose. 

Tro.  Walk  into  her  house ; 

Fll  bring  her  to  the  Ghrecian  presently; 
And  to  his  hand  when  I  deliver  her, 
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Think  it  tB  altar»  and  tiiy  brotiier  T^aOns 

A  priest^  tbi»xe  oSTnng  to  rt  hia  own  heart.      [iSsit. 

Pat,    I  know  what  *tia  to  k>Te  ; 
And  would,  as  I  shall  pity,  I  could  he^  f  — 
Please  yott,  walk  in,  mj  lords.  [fiaeioil. 


sc¥WH  rv. 

The  Same.    A  Room  in  PAKOABira'  Houae*. 

Enter  PAin>juaua  and  Cbsssida* 
Pan.    Be  moderate^  be  moderate* 
Cre9.    Why  tell  jou  mo  of  moderation  ? 
The  g^ef  is  fine,  full,  perfect,  that  I  taste. 
And  violenteth  in  a  sense  as  strong 
As  that  which  causeth  it:  how  ean  Z  modeiate  it^ 
If  I  coRiM  temporise  witii  my  a£Bection, 
Or  brew  it  to  a  weak  and  colder  palute. 
The  like  allayment  could  I  give  my  grief: 
My  love  admits  no  quaHfying  dross, 
No  more  my  grief,  in  such  a  precious  loss. 

Enter  TaorLira. 

Pan.    Here,    here,    here    he    comes.  —  Ah,  sweet 

ducks ! 
Ores,     O  Troilus  !  Troihts  1  lEmbraeing  him. 

Pan.    What  a  pair  of  speotades  is  here !    Let  me 
embrace  too.    "  0  hearty** — as  the  goodly  saying  ia,— 

" 0  hearty  O  heavy  heart. 

Why  HgKst  thou  vnthout  breaking  ?  " 

where  he  answers  again, 

*^  Because  thou  canst  not  ease  thy  smarts 
By  friendship  nor  hy  speaking^ 
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'Dtere  was  never  a  truer  rhjine.  Let  ub  cast  away 
notliiiig,  for  we  may  lire  to  hare  need  of  such  a 
Teiae:  we  see  it,  we  see  it. — How  now,  lambs! 

3Vo.    Cressid,  I  lore  thee  in  so  strain'd  a  pmdty> 
That  the  bless'd  gods— •  as  angry  with  my  fancy,. 
More  bright  in  seal  than  the  devotion  which 
Cold  lips  blow  to  their  deities,  —  take  thee  Ikam  me. 

Cres^    Have  the  gods  envy? 

Pan.    Ay,  ay,  ay,  ay:  'tis  too  plain  a  ease. 

Cre$.   And  is  it  true,  that  I  must  go  from  Troy? 

Tro.    A  hateM  truth. 

Cres.  What  I  and  from  Th>an8  too? 

TVo.    From  Troy,  and  Troibu. 

Cres,  Is  it  possible? 

Tro.    And  suddenly;  where  injury  of  chance 
Puts  back  leave-taking,  jusUes  roughly  by 
All  time  of  pause,  rudely  beguiles  our  lips 
Of  all  rejoindure,  forcibly  prevents 
Our  lock'd  cmbraceures,  strangles  our  dear  vows 
Even  in  the  birth  of  our  own  labouring  breath. 
We  two,  that  with  so  many  thousand  sighs 
Did  buy  each  other,  must  poorly  sell  ourselves 
Wkh  the  rude  brevity  and  discharge  of  one. 
Injurious  time,  now,  with  a  robber's  haste. 
Crams  his  rich  thievery  up,  he  knows  not  how; 
As  many  farewells  as  be  stars  in  heaven, 
With  distinct  breath  and  consign'd  kisses  to  them. 
He  fumbles  up  into  a  loose  adieu; 
And  scants  us  with  a  single  famish'd  kiss, 
Distastii^  with  the  salt  of  broken  tears. 

Mne.    IWUkm.']    My  lord!  is  the  kdy  ready? 

7V9w    Hark !    you    are    caU'd :    some    say,    the 
(Genius  so 
Cries,  *  Come ! '  to  him  that  instantly  mast  die. 
Bid  them  have  patience;  she  shall  ceme  anon. 

VOL.   IZ.  G 
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Pan*    Where   are   my.  tears?    Rain,   to   lay  thia 
irind,  or  my  heart  will  be  blown  up  by  the  root! 

lExii  Pakdabits. 

Cre$.    I  must  then  to  the  Ghrecians? 

Tro.  No  remedy. 

Cres.    A  woeful  Cressid  'mongst  the  merry  Qreeks ! 
When  shall  we  see  again? 

Tro,    Hear  me,   my  love.     Be  thou  but  true  of 
heart  — 

Cres.     I  true  ?  how  now  !  what  wicked  deem  is  this  ? 

Tro,     Nay,  we  must  use  expostulation  kindly, 
For  it  is  parting  firom  us : 
I  speak  not,  **be  thou  true,"  as  fearing  thee; 
For  I  will  throw  my  glove  to  Death  himself. 
That  there's  no  maculation  in  thy  heart; 
But,  **be  thou  true,*'  say  I,  to  fashion  in 
My  sequent  protestation.     Be  thou  true. 
And  I  will  see  thee. 

Ores.     O,  you  shall  be  expos'd,  my  lord,  to  dangers 
As  infinite  as  imminent:  but  FU  be  true. 

Tro.    And   I'll   grow  friend  with   danger.     Wear 
this  sleeve. 

Cres.    And  you  this  glove.     When  shall  I  see  you  7 

Tro.    I  will  corrupt  the  Ghrecian  sentinels. 
To  give  thee  nightly  visitation. 
But  yet,  be  true. 

Cres.  O  Heavens! — be  true,  again? 

TVo.     Hear  why  I  speak  it,  love. 
The  Grecian  youths  are  full  of  quality ; 
They're  loving,  well  compos'd  with  gifts  of  nature, 
Flowing  and  swelling  o'er  with  arts  and  exercise : 
How  novelties  may  move,  and  parts  with  person, 
Alas,  a  kind  of  godly  jealousy 
(Which,  I  beseech  you,  call  a  virtuous  sin) 
Hakes  me  afraid 
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Crei,  O  Heavens!  you  love  me  not. 

Tro.    Die  I  a  villam»  then ! 
[n  this  I  do  not  call  your  faitii  in  question. 
So  mainly  as  my  merit:  I  cannot  sing» 
Nor  heel  the  high  lavolt,  nor  sweeten  talk» 
Nor  play  at  suhtle  games;  fidr  virtues  all, 
To  which  the  Grecians  are  most  prompt  and  pregnant: 
But  I  can  tell,  that  in  each  grace  of  these 
There  lurks  a  still  and  dumb-discoursive  devil. 
That  tempts  most  cunningly.     But  be  not  tempted. 

Cres.    Do  you  think  I  will? 

Tro.    No; 
But  something  may  be  done,  that  we  will  not: 
And  sometimes  we  are  devils  to  ourselves. 
When  we  wiU  tempt  the  frailty  of  our  powers, 
Presuming  on  their  changeful  potency. 

.Sne,    [TFiiAin.]    Nay,  good  my  lord, — 

Tro.  Come,  kiss;  and  let  us  part. 

Par.    IWitkin.']    Brother  Troilus! 

3Vo.  Good  brother,  come  you  hither  ^ 

And  bring  ^neas,  and  the  Grecian,  with  you. 

Cre$,   My  lord,  will  you  be  true  ? 

Tro.    Who,  I?  alas,  it  is  my  vice,  my  fault; 
Whiles  others  fish  with  craft  for  great  opinion, 
I,  with  great  truth,  catch  mere  simplicity; 
Whilst  some  with  cunning  gild  their  copper  crowns. 
With  truth  and  plainness  I  do  wear  mine  bare. 
Fear  not  my  truth :  the  moral  of  my  wit 
Is  plain,  and  true,  —  there's  all  the  reach  of  it. 

Enter  ^nsas,  Pabis,  Aktekos,  Deifhobus,  and 

DiOMEDES. 

Welcome,  Sir  Diomed.    Here  b  the  lady. 

Which  for  Antenor  we  deliver  you: 

At  the  port,  lord.  Til  give  her  to  thy  hand, 
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And  by  the  way  possesa  thee  what  she  is. 
Entreat  her  fair;  and,  by  my  6oal»  &ir  Qreek, 
If  e'er  thou  stand  at  mercy  of  my  sword. 
Name  Cressid,  and  thy  life  shall  be  aa  aafot 
As  Priam  is  in  Uton. 

Dio.  Fair  Lady  Cressid, 

80   please    you,    save    the    thanks    t^    prince   eat* 

pects: 
The  lustre  in  your  eye,  faeamen  in  your  cheek. 
Pleads  your  £^  usage ;  and  to  Diomed 
You  shall  be  mistress,  and  oommand  him  whoUy. 

7Vo.     Grecian,  thou  dost  not  use  me  courteously, 
To  shame  the  zeal  of  my  petition  to  thee. 
In  praising  her.    I  tdll  thee,  lord  of  Qreeoei 
She  is  as  far  high-«oaring  o'er  thy  praises, 
As  thou  unworthy  to  be  call'd  her  servant. 
I  charge  thee,  use  her  well,  even  for  my  charge; 
For,  by  tiie  dreadful  Pluto,  if  thou  dost  not. 
Though  the  great  bulk  AduUes  be  thy  guard, 
I'll  out  thy  throat. 

Dio.  O,  be  not  mov'd.  Prince  Tioiltti  • 

Let  me  be  privileg'd  by  my  place  and  message 
To  be  a  speaker  free :  when  I  am  hcnee, 
m  answer  to  my  lust;  and  know  you,  lord, 
m  nothing  do  on  charge.    To  her  own  worth 
She  riiall  be  priz'd ;  but  that  you  say  —  be  't  so, 
ril  speak  it  in  my  spirit  and  honour,-— no. 

Tro,    Come,  to  the  port.  —  FU  tell  thee,  Biomed, 
This  brave  shall  oft  make  thee  to  hide  thy  head.-^- 
Lady,  give  me  your  hand ;  and,  as  we  walk, 
To  our  own  selves  bend  we  our  needful  talk. 

\_Exeimt  Tboilttb,  Cbbssida,  and  Diomed. 
[TWui^  9&unded. 

Par.    Hark  I    Heotor's  trumpet. 

2Ene.  How  have  we  spent  this  morning! 
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The  Ptince  mutt  iimk  me  tazdy  and  raniss. 
That  swore  to  ride  befixe  him  to  the  fiekL 
Par.    'Tie   Troilue'   foiilt.     Come,   come,   to  field 

with  him. 
DeL    Let  us  make  ready  atraight* 
£ne.    Yea,  with  a  bridegroom's  fresh  alacrity, 
Let  UB  address  to  tend  oa  Hector^s  heeia. 
The  glory  of  our  Troy  doth  this  day  lie 
On  his  &]r  wortli,  nd  maijim  danlrj*  [Aaeiail. 


Thm  Chreeian  Camp*    Lbts  set  out. 

Enter  Ajax,  armed  ;  AaAMSiurov,  Aohilum,  Paxbo- 
CLUB,  MsKsxjiirs,  U&T88SS9  NssTOB,  and  Othen. 

Agmn.    Hore  art  tium  fm  appcMntment  fresh  and 
&ir, 
Anticipatiag  time  with  ataiting  courage. 
Give  with  thy  Irumpet  a  bud  note  to  IVoy, 
Thou  dreadfrd  Ajax ;  that  tiie  appalled  air 
May  pierce  the  head  of  tbe  great  combatant. 
And  hale  him  hither. 

Ajax.  Thou,  trumpet,  there's  my  purse. 

Now  crack  thy  lungs,  and  spHt  thy  brazen  pipe: 
Blow,  villain,  till  thy  sphered  bias  cheek 
Out-swell  the  oc^c  of  puff'd  Aquilon. 
Come,  stretch  thy  chest,  aad  bt  thy  eyes  spout  blood ; 
Thou  blow'st  for  Hector.  {^Trumpet  evundi. 

Vlyse.    No  trumpet  unsw^s. 

Aehit.  'Tis  but  eaiiy  days. 

Agam.    Is  not  yond'  Diomed  with  Cakhas'  daugh^ 
ter? 

UljfU^    Tis  he,  I  ken  the  maimer  of  his  gait; 
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He  rises  on  the  toe:  that  spirit  of  his 
In  aspiration  lifts  him  from  the  earth. 

Enter  Diojced,  with  Cbsssida. 

Agam,    Is  this  the  Lady  Cressid? 

Dio,  Even  she. 

Agam.    Most  dearly  welcome  to  the  QreekB»  sweet 
lady. 

JVe^.     Our  General  doth  salute  you  with  a  kiss. 

Ulyss.    Yet  is  the  kindness  but  particular; 
'Twere  better  she  were  kiss'd  in  general. 

Nest.    And  very  courtly  counsel:  FU  begin.— 
So  much  for  Nestor. 

Achil.     Til  take  that   winter  from   your  lips,  fail 
lady: 
Achilles  bids  you  welcome. 

Men.     I  had  good  argument  for  kissing  once. 

PiUr,     But  that's  no  argument  for  kissing  now: 
For  thus  popp'd  Paris  in  his  hardiment, 
[And  parted  thus  you  and  your  argument.] 

Ulyss.     O,  deadly  gall,  and  tiieme  of  all  our  scorns, 
For  which  we  lose  our  heads,  to  gild  his  horns. 

Pair.    The  first  was  Menelaus*  kiss  ;  —  this,  mine: 
Patrodus  kisses  you. 

Men.  O,  this  is  trim. 

Pair.    Paris  and  I  kiss  evermore  for  him. 

Men.    m  have  my  kiss,  sir.  —  Lady,  by  your  leave 

Cres.    In  kissing  do  you  render  or  receive  i 

Men.    Both  take  and  give. 

Cres.  ril  make  my  match  to  live 

The  kiss  you  take  is  better  than  you  give ; 
Therefore  no  kiss. 

Men.    rn  give  you  boot;   TVL  give  you  three  foi 

one. 
Cres.    You*re  an  odd  man :  give  even,  or  give  none. 
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Mem.    An  odd  man,  lady?  every  man  is  odd. 

Cr€8.    No,  Paris  is  not;  for,  you  know,  'tis  trae, 
That  you  are  odd,  and  he  is  even  with  you. 

Men.    You  fillip  me  o*  th'  head. 

Cree.  No,  I'll  be  sworn. 

Ulyss.    It  were  no   match,   your  nail  against  his 
horn. — 
BCay  I,  sweet  lady,  beg  a  kiss  of  you  } 

Ore$.    You  may. 

Ulyss.  I  do  desire  it. 

Cree.  Why,  beg  then 

TJlyes,    Why  then,  for  Venus*  sake,  give  me  a  kiss. 
When  Helen  is  a  maid  again,  and  his. 

Ores,    I  am  your  debtor ;  claim  it  when  'tis  due. 

Xnyu,    Never^B  my  day,  and  then  a  kiss  of  you. 

Dio.     Lady,  a  word :  —  I'll  bring  you  to  your  father. 
[DiojcsD  leads  out  Cbessida. 

Nest.    A  woman  of  quick  sense. 

Ulyss.  Fie,  fie  upon  he:  i 

There's  language  in  her  eye,  her  cheek,  her  lip. 
Nay,  her  foot  speaks;  her  wanton  spirits  look  out 
At  every  joint  and  motive  of  her  body. 
O,  these  encounterers,  so  glib  of  tongue. 
That  give  accosting  welcome  ere  it  comes. 
And  wide  unclasp  the  tables  of  their  thoughts 
To  every  tickling  reader,  set  tiiem  down 
For  sluttish  spoils  of  opportunity. 
And  daughters  of  the  game.  [TVuinp^  vfithin 

All.    The  Trojans'  trumpet. 

Agam.  Yonder  comes  the  troop. 

Enter  Hectos,  armed  ;  ^neas,  Tboiltts,  and  other 
Trojans,  with  Attendants. 

Mne.    Hail,  aU  you  state  of  Greece !  what  shall  be 
done 
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To  him  that  victory  commaads  ?    Or  do  you  purpose, 
A  yictor  Qhall  be  known?  wiU  you,* the  knighta 
Shall  to  the  edge  of  all  extremity 
Pursue  each  other;  or  aludl  be  divided 
By  any  voice  or  order  of  the  field  ? 
Hector  bade  ask. 

Agam.  Which  way  would  Hector  have  it! 

JSne.    He  cares  not:  he'll  obey  conditions. 

AchU.    'Tis  done  like  Hector;  but  securely  done, 
A  little  proudly,  and  great  deal  disprizing 
The  knight  opposed. 

^ne.  If  not  Achilles,  sir. 

What  is  your  name? 

Aehil.  If  not  Achilles,  nothing. 

Mne.    Therefore    Achilles ;    but,    whatever,    know 
this:  — 
In  the  extremity  of  great  and  little. 
Valour  and  pride  excel  themselves  in  Hector; 
The  one  almost  as  infinite  as  all. 
The  other  blank  as  nothing.     Weigh  him  well. 
And  that  which  looks  like  pride  is  courtesy. 
This  Ajax  is  half  made  of  Hector's  blood: 
In  love  whereof  half  Hector  stays  at  home ; 
Half  heart,  half  hand,  half  Hector  comes  to  seek 
This  blended  knight,  half  Trojan  and  half  Greek. 

AchiL    A  maiden  battle,  then  ?  —  0, 1  perceive  you. 

Enter  Diomed. 

Agam.    Here  is  Sir  Diomed. — Go,  gentle  knight, 
Stand  by  our  Ajax :  as  you  and  Lord  ^neas 
Consent  upon  the  order  of  their  fight. 
So  be  it;  either  to  the  uttermost. 
Or  else  a  breath:  the  combatants  being  kin. 
Half  stints  their  strife  before  their  strokes  begin. 

[Ajax  and  Hectob  enter  the  litte. 
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Vlyss.    They  are  oppos'd  already. 

Agam.    What  Trojan  ia   that  same  that  looks  so 
heavy? 

Ulyss,    The  youngest  son  of  Priam,  a  true  knight ; 
Not  yet  mature,  yet  matchless ;  firm  of  word, 
Speaking  in  deeds,  and  deedless  in  his  tongue; 
Not  soon  proTok'd,  nor  being  provok'd  soon  calm*d: 
His  heart  and  hand  both  open,  and  both  free; 
For  what  he  has,  he  gives,  what  thinks,  he  shews; 
Yet  gives  he  not  till  judgment  guide  his  bounty. 
Nor  dignifies  an  impure  thought  with  breath. 
Manly  as  Hector,  but  more  dangerous ; 
For  Hector,  in  his  blase  of  wrath,  subscribes 
To  tender  objects ;  but  he,  in  heat  of  action. 
Is  more  vindicative  than  jealous  love. 
They  call  him  Troilus ;  and  on  him  erect 
A  second  hope,  as  fairly  built  as  Hector. 
Thus  says  ^neas;  one  that  knows  the  youth. 
Even  to  his  inches,  and  with  private  soul 
Did  in  great  Dion  thus  translate  him  to  me. 

[^Alarum,    Heotob  and  AjAxJigki. 

Agam.    They  are  in  action. 

NesL    Now,  Ajaz,  hold  thine  own! 

Tro.  Hector,  thou  sleep'st: 

Awake  thee ! 

Agam.     HiB  blows  are  well  disposM :  —  there,  Ajax ! 

Dio.    You  must  no  more.  [TrumpetB  cease* 

JEne7  Princes,  enough,  so  please  you. 

Ajax*    I  am  not  warm  yet:  let  us  fight  again. 

Dio.    As  Hector  pleases. 

Hect,  Why  then,  will  I  no  more.-^ 

Thou  art,  great  lord,  my  father's  sister's  son. 
And  cousin-german  to  great  Priam's  seed; 
The  obligation  of  our  blood  forbids 
A  gory  emulation  'twist  us  twain. 
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Were  thj  commixtion  Ghreek  and  Trojan  so, 

That  thou  could*st  eay  —  'This  hand  is  Grecian  all. 

And  this  is  Trojan ;  the  sinews  of  this  leg 

All  Greek,  and  this  all  Troy;  my  mother's  blood 

Runs  on  the  dexter  cheek,  and  this  sinister 

Bounds  in  my  father's;'  by  Jove  multipotent, 

Thou  should'st  not  bear  from  me  a  Greekish  member 

Wherein  my  sword  had  not  impressure  made 

Of  our  rank  feud.     But  the  just  gods  gainsay. 

That  any  drop  thou  borrow'dst  from  thy  mo^er. 

My  sacred  aunt,  should  by  my  mortal  sword 

Be  drain'd!     Let  me  embrace  thee,  Ajax. — 

By  him  that  thunders,  thou  hast  lusty  arms. 

Hector  would  have  them  fall  upon  him  thus: 

Cousin,  all  honour  to  thee ! 

Ajax,  I  thank  thee.  Hector! 

Thou  art  too  gentle,  and  too  free  a  man. 
I  came  to  kill  thee,  cousin,  and  bear  hence' 
A  great  addition  earned  in  thy  death. 

Hect.     Not  Neoptolemus  so  mirable 
On  whose  bright  crest  Fame  with  her  loud'st  Oyez 
Cries,  '  This  is  he ! '  could  promise  to  himself 
A  thought  of  added  honour  torn  from  Hector. 

JEne,    There   is   expectance   here   from   both    the 
sides. 
What  farther  you  will  do. 

Hect.  We'll  answer  it ; 

The  issue  is  embracement.  —  Ajax,  farewell. 

Ajax,    If  I  might  in  entreaties  find  success, 
(As  seld  I  have  the  chancy,)  I  would  desire 
My  famous  cousin  to  our  Grecian  tents. 

Dio.    'Tis  Agamemnon's  wish;  and  great  Achilles 
Doth  long  to  see  unarm'd  the  valiant  Hector. 

Hect    ^neas,  caU  my  brother  Troilus  to  me; 
And  signify  this  loving  interview 
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To  the  expecters  of  our  Trojan  part : 

Desire  them  home.  —  Give  me  thy  hand,  my  cousin; 

I  will  go  eat  with  thee,  and  see  your  knights. 

Ajax»    Great  Agamemnon  comes  to  meet  us  here. 

Heet*    The  worthiest  of  them   tell  me,  name  by 
name; 
But  for  Achilles,  mine  own  searching  eyes 
Shall  find  him  by  his  large  and  porUy  size. 

Agam.    Worthy  of  arms !  as  welcome  as  to  one 
That  would  be  rid  of  such  an  enemy. 
But  thaf^s  no  welcome:  understand  more  dear. 
What's  past,  and  what's   to   come,   is   streVd  with 

husks 
And  formless  ruin  of  obliyion ; 
But  in  this  extant  moment,  faitii  and  troth, 
Strain'd  purely  from  all  hollow  bias-drawing, 
Bids  thee,  with  most  divine  integrity. 
From  heart  of  very  heart,  great  Hector,  welcome. 

Heel,    I  thank  thee,  most  imperious  Agamemnon. 

Agam.    My  well-fam'd  lord  of  Troy,  no  less  to  you. 

ITo  TnoiLTJs. 

Men.    Let  me  confirm  my  princely  brother's  greet- 
ing: 
You  brace  of  warlike  brothers,  welcome  hither. 

HecL    Who  must  we  answer? 

JSne,    ,  The  noble  Menelaus. 

Hect.     O,   you,  my  lord?   by  Mars   his  gauntlet, 
thanks. 
Mock  not,  that  I  affect  th'  untraded  oath : 
Your  quondam  wife  swears  still  by  Venus'  glove; 
She's  well,  but  bade  me  not  commend  her  to  you. 

Men,    Name   her  not  now,    sir;    she's   a   deadlj 
theme. 

Hect.    O,  pardon!  I  offend. 

Nest,    I  have,  thou  gallant  Trojan,  seen  thee  oft. 
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Labouring  for  destiny,  make  cmel  way 

Through  ranks  of  Greekish  youth:   and  I  haye  seen 

thee, 
As  hot  as  Perseus,  spur  thy  Phrygian  steed. 
And  seen  thee  scorning  forfeits  and  subduements, 
When  thou  hast  hung  thy  advanced  sword  1'  th*  air. 
Not  letting  it  decline  on  the  dedin'd. 
That  I  have  said  unto  my  standers-by, 
'*  Lo  1  Jupiter  is  yonder,  dealing  Ufe/'  - 
And  I  have  seen  thee  pause,  and  take  thy  breath. 
When  that  a  ring  of  Greeks  hare  hemm'd  thee  in. 
Like  an  Olympian  wrestling:  this  have  I  seen; 
But  this  thy  countenance,  still  lock*d  in  steel, 
I. never  saw  till  now.    I  knew  thy  grandsire. 
And  once  fought  with  him:  he  was  a  soldier  good; 
But,  by  great  Mars  the  captain  of  us  all. 
Never  like  thee.    Let  an  old  man  embrace  thee; 
And,  worthy  warrior,  welcome  to  our  tents. 

JEne.    'Tis  the  old  Nestor. 

Hect,  Let  me  embrace  thee,  good  old  chronicle. 
That  hast  so  long  walk*d  hand  in  hand  with  Time. 
Most  reverend  Nestor,  I  am  glad  to  clasp  thee. 

Nest,    I  would,  my  arms  could  match  thee  in  con- 
tention, 
As  they  contend  with  thee  in  courtesy. 

Hect,    I  would  they  could. 

Nest.    Ha!     By  this  white  beard,    Fd  fight  with 
thee  to-morrow. 
Well,  welcome,  welcome !     I  have  seen  the  time — 

Ulyss.    I  wonder  now  how  yonder  city  stands, 
When  we  have  here  her  base  and  pillar  by  us. 

Hect,     I  know  your  favour.  Lord  Ulysses,  well. 
Ah,  sir,  there*s  many  a  Greek  and  Trojan  dead. 
Since  first  I  saw  yourself  and  Diomed 
In  Ilion,  on  your  Greekish  embassy 
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Uly$s.    Sir,  I  foretold  you  then  what  would  ensaex 
Mj  prophecy  is  but  half  his  journey  yet ; 
For  yonder  waUs,  that  pertly  front  your  town, 
Yond'    towers,    whose    wanton    tops    do    boss   ths 

doudsy 
Must  kiss  their  own  feet. 

Heet.  t  must  not  beHere  yon. 

There  they  stand  yet;  and  modestly  I  think, 
The  fall  of  erery  Phrygian  stons  will  cost 
A  drop  of  Grecian  blood :  the  end  crowns  aU ; 
And  that  old  common  arbitrator.  Time, 
Will  one  day  end  it. 

Ulyss.  So  to  him  we  leave  it. 

Most  gentle,  and  most  Tsliant  Hector,  welcome. 
After  the  General,  I  beseech  you  next 
To  feast  with  me,  and  see  me  at  my  tent. 

AekiL    I  shall  forestall  thee.  Lord  Ulysses,  thou*  — 
Now,  Hector,  I  have  fed  mine  eyes  on  thee: 
I  have  with  exact  yiew  perused  ^ee.  Hector, 
And  quoted  joint  by  joint. 

Heet.  Is  this  Achilles  ? 

AehU.    I  am  Achilles. 

Hect.    Stand  ftdr,  I  pray  thee:   let  me  look  on 
thee. 

AehU.    Behold  thy  fill. 

Hect.  Nay,  I  haye  done  already* 

Addt.    Thou  art   too    brief:    I    will    the    second 
time, 
As  I  would  buy  thee,  view  thee  limb  by  limb. 

HecL    O,  like  a  book  of  sport  thou*lt  read  ms 
o'er; 
But  there's  more  in  me  than  thou  understand'st. 
Why  dost  thou  so  oppress  me  with  thine  eye  } 

AiMl.    Tell  me,  you  Heavens,  in  which  part  of  his 
body 
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Shall  I  destroy  him,  whether  there,  there,  or  there  ? 
That  I  may  give  the  local  wound  a  name, 
And  make  distinct  the  very  breach,  whereout 
Hector's  great  spirit  flew.    Answer  me,  Heavens  I 

Hect.    It  would   discredit  the  bless*d  gods,  proud 
man. 
To  answer  such  a  question.     Stand  again: 
Think*8t  thou  to  catch  my  life  so  pleasantly, 
As  to  prenominate  in  nice  conjecture, 
Where  thou  wilt  hit  me  dead? 

AchU.  I  tell  thee,  yea. 

Hect.    Wert  thou  an  oracle  to  tell  me  so, 
I'd  not  believe  thee.     Henceforth  guard  thee  well. 
For  m  not  kill  thee  there,  nor  there,  nor  there; 
But,  by  tiie  forge  that  stithied  Mars  his  helm, 
m  kill  thee  every  where,  yea,  o'er  and  o'er. — 
You,  wisest  Ghrecians,  pardon  me  this  brag: 
His  insolence  draws  folly  from  my  lips; 
But  rU  endeavour  deeds  to  match  these  words. 
Or  may  I  never  — 

Ajax.  Do  not  chafe  thee,  cousin:  — 

And  you,  Achilles,  let  these  threats  alone. 
Till  accident,  or  purpose,  bring  you  to  't : 
You  may  have  every  day  enough  of  Hector, 
If  you  have  stomach.     The  general  state,  I  fear. 
Can  scarce  entreat  you  to  be  odd  with  him. 

Heei*    1  pray  you,  let  us  see  you  in  the  field: 
We  have  had  pelting  wars,  since  you  refus'd 
The  Grecians'  cause. 

AekU.  Dost  thou  entreat  me.  Hector  ? 

To-morrow,  do  I  meet  thee,  fell  as  death; 
To-night,  aU  friends. 

Hect,  Thy  hand  upon  that  match. 

Agam.    First,  all  you  peers  of  Greece,  go  to  my 
tent; 
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There  in  the  full  convive  we:  afterwards. 
As  Hector's  leisure  and  your  bounties  shall 
Concur  together,  severally  entreat  him. — 
Beat  loud  the  tabourines,  let  the  trumpets  blow, 
That  this  great  soldier  may  his  welcome  know. 

[^Exeunt  all  hut  TsoiLirs  and  Ultbsbs. 

Tro.     My  Lord  Ulysses,  tell  me,  I  beseech  you, 
In  what  place  of  the  field  doth  Calchas  keep  ? 

TJlyu.     At  Menelaus'  tent,  most  princely  Troilas : 
There  Diomed  doth  feast  with  him  to-night; 
Who  neither  looks  on  heaven,  nor  on  earth, 
But  gives  all  gaze  and  bent  of  amorous  view 
On  the  fair  Cressid. 

Tro,    Shall   I,   sweet  lord,   be   bound  to  you  so 
much. 
After  we  part  from  Agamemnon's  tent. 
To  bring  me  thither? 

TJlysM.  You  shall  command  me,  sir. 

As  gentle  tell  me,  of  what  honour  was 
This  Gressida  in  Troy?    Had  she  no  lover  there 
That  wails  her  absence? 

Tro.     O,   sir!    to    such    as    boasting   shew    their 
scars, 
A  mock  is  due.    Will  you  walk  on,  my  lord  ? 
Bhe  was  belov'd,  she  loVd;  she  is,  and  doth: 
But  ttiU  sweet  love  is  food  for  Fortune's  tooth. 
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ACT    V. 

BoBHX  L  — The  Greoian  Camp.    Befbre  AumxiUii? 
Tent 

EtUer  AcHii£B8  and  Patboclus. 

AOBZLLMa, 

I'LL  beat  bis  blood  vitb  Greekisb  wine  to-night, 
Which  with  my  scimitar  TU  cool  to-monow.-— 
Patrodus,  let  us  feast  bim  to  the  height. 
PtUr,    Here  comes  Thersites. 

Enter  Thsbsitbs. 

Achil,  How  now,  thou  core  of  envy! 

Thou  crusty  batch  of  nature,  what's  the  news  ? 

Ther,  Why,  thou  picture  of  what  thou  seemest, 
and  idol  of  idiot-worshippers,  here's  a  letter  for  thee. 

AchU.   From  whence,  fragment? 

Ther.    Why,  thou  ftdl  dish  of  fool,  from  Troy. 

Pair,     Who  keeps  the  tent  now? 

Ther.    The  surgeon's  box,  or  the  patient's  wound. 

Patr.  Well  said,  adversity !  and  what  need  thes^ 
tricks? 

TVr.  Pr'ythee  be  silent,  boy ;  I  profit  not  by  thy 
talk:  thou  art  thought  to  be  Achilles'  male  varlet. 

Patr.    Male  varlet,  you  rogue!  what's  that? 

T%er.  Why,  his  masculine  whore.  Now  the  rotten 
diseases  of  the  South,  the  guts-griping,  ruptures,  ca- 
tarrhs, loads  o'  gravel  i'  th'  back,  lethargies,  cold  pal- 
sies, [raw  eyes,  dirt-rotten  livers,  wheezing  lungs, 
bladders  full  of  imposthume,  sciaticas,  lime-kills  i'  th' 
palm,  incurable  bone-ache,  and  the  rivcU'd  fee-simple 
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of  the  tetter,]  take  and  take  again  anch  prepoateroui 
discoveriea ! 

Fair.  Why,  thou  damnable  box  of  envy,  thou* 
what  mean'st  thou  to  curse  thua? 

Ther.    Do  I  curse  thee? 

Pair.  Why,  no,  you  ruinous  butt;  you  whoreaon 
indistinguishable  cur,  no. 

7%er.  No  ?  why  art  thou  then  exasperate,  thou  idle 
immaterial  skein  of  sley'd  sOk,  thou  green  sarcenet 
flap  for  a  sore  eye,  thou  tassel  of  a  prodigal's  purse, 
thou  ?  Ah !  how  the  poor  world  is  pestered  with  such 
water-flies,  diminutiyes  of  nature  I 

faJtr.    Out,  gall! 

ThiT.    Finch  egg! 

AchSLn   My  sweet  Patrodus,  I  am  thwarted  quite 
From  my  great  purpose  in  to-morrow's  battle. 
Here  is  a  letter  from  Queen  Hecuba; 
A  token  from  her  daughter,  my  fkir  love; 
Both  taxing  me,  and  'gaging  me  to  keep 
An  oath  that  I  have  sworn.    I  will  not  break  it: 
Fall  Greeks,  fidl  fame,  honour,  or  go,  or  stay. 
My  major  tow  lies  here ;  this  FU  obey.  — 
Come,  come,  Thersites,  help  to  trim  my  tent; 
This  night  in  banqueting  must  all  be  spent.  -— 
Away,  Patrodus.    \Excwni  Achixles  and  Patboclus. 

Ther.  With  too  much  blood,  and  too  little  brain, 
these  two  may  run  mad ;  but  if  with  too  much  brain, 
and  too  little  blood,  they  do,  I'll  be  a  curer  of  mad- 
men. Here's  Agamemnon,  —  an  honest  fellow  enough, 
and  one  that  loves  quails;  but  he  has  not  so  much 
brain  aa  ear-wax:  and  the  goodly  transformation  of 
Jupiter  there,  hb  brother,  the  bull,  —  the  primitive 
statue,  and  oblique  memorial  of  cuckolds;  a  thrifty 
shoeing-hom  in  a  chain,  hanging  at  his  brother's  leg, 
—  to  what  form    but   that   he   is,  should  wit  larded 
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with  malice,  and  maUce  forced  with  wit,  turn  him  to  ? 
To  an  ass  were  nothing:  he  is  both  ass  and  ox:  to 
an  ox  were  nothing;  he  is  both  ox  and  ass.  To  be 
a  dog,  a  mule,  a  cat,  a  fitchew,  a  toad,  a  lizard,  an 
owl,  a  puttock,  or  a  herring  without  a  roe,  I  would 
not  care;  but  to  be  Menelaus,  —  I  would  conspire 
against  destiny.  Ask  me  not  what  I  would  be,  if  I 
were  not  Thersites,  for  I  care  not  to  be  the  louse  of 
a  lazar,  so  I  were  not  Menelaus.  —  Hey-day!  spirits 
and  fires  1 

Enter  Hectob,  Tboixus,  Ajax,  Agahemkok,  Ulys- 
ses, Nestob,  Menelatts,  and  Diohedes,  with  lights. 

Agam.    We  go  wrong;  we  go  wrong. 
Ajax.  No,  yonder  'tis , 

There,  where  we  see  the  lights. 

Heet.,  I  trouble  you. 

Ajax.    No,  not  a  whit. 

Ulyss.  Here  comes  himself  to  guide  you. 

Enter  Achilles. 

AchU.    Welcome,  brave  Hector:  welcome.  Princes 

alL 
Agam.    So  now,  £ur  Prince  of  Troy,  I  bid  good 
night. 
Ajax  commands  the  guard  to  tend  on  you. 
Hect.    Thanks,   and   good  night,    to   the  Greeks' 

General. 
Men.    Good  night,  my  lord. 
Hect.    Good  night,  sweet  Lord  Menelaus. 
Ther.    Sweet  draught :  sweet,  quoth  'a  1  sweet  sink, 
sweet  sewer. 
AchiL     Good  night,  and  welcome,  both  at  once  to 
those 
That  go,  or  tarry. 
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Agam^     Good  night. 

[^Exeunt  Aoahemkok  and  Menxlaus. 

AcML  Old  Nestor  tarries;  and  you  too,  Diomed, 
Keep  Hector  company  an  hour  or  two. 

Dio.    I  cannot,  lord;  I  have  important  business, 
The  tide  whereof  is  now. — Good  night,  great  Hector. 

Hect.    Give  me  your  hand. 

Ulyss.  [^Aside  to  Tboilxts.]  Follow  his  torch,  he  goes 
To  Calchas*  tent:  Til  keep  you  company. 

TVo.     Sweet  sir,  you  honour  me. 

HeeL  And  so  good  night. 

lExU   DioxsD ;   Ultssbs   and   Tboilxts  fol' 
lowing, 

Aehil.     Come,  come ;  enter  my  tent. 

[^Exeimt  AcHnxEs,  Hectob,  AjAx^ani  Nxstob. 

ITier.  That  same  Diomed*s  a  false-hearted  rogue, 
a  most  unjust  knave :  I  will  no  more  trust  him  when 
he  leers  than  I  will  a  serpent  when  he  hisses.  He 
win  spend  his  mouth,  and  promise,  like  Brabler  the 
hound ;  but  when  he  performs,  astronomers  foretell  it : 
it  is  prodigious,  there  will  come  some  change:  the 
sun  borrows  of  the  moon,  when  Diomed  keeps  his 
word.  I  will  rather  leave  to  see  Hector,  than  not  to 
dog  him :  they  say  he  keeps  a  Trojan  drab,  and  uses 
the  traitor  Calchas*  tent.  Fll  after.  —  Nothing  but 
lechery!  all  incontinent  varlets!  [^ExU, 


SoxvB  n. 
The  Same.    Before  Calchas*  Tent. 

Enter  Dioxxdbs. 

Dio»    What,  are  you  up  here,  ho?  speak. 
Co/,     t Within.']    Who  calls? 
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Dio.  Diomed.  —  Calchas,  I  think. — Where's  youi 
daughter  ? 

Col.    IWtthin.']    She  comes  to  you. 

Enter  Tboiltts  (md  Ultsses,  at  a  dUtanee;  after 
them  Thzbsiteb. 

TTlysB.    Stand  where  the  torch  may  not  discorer  us. 

Enter  Ckbssida. 

Tro.    Gressid  comes  forth  to  him. 

Dio.  How  now,  my  charge! 

Ores,  Now,  my  sweet  guardian.  ^- Hark !  a  word 
with  you.  [Wkiepere, 

Tro,    Yea,  so  familiar! 

Ulyes.     She  will  sing  any  man  at  first  sight. 

Ther.  And  any  man  may  sing  her,  if  he  can  take 
her  cliff;  she's  noted. 

Dio.    Will  you  remember? 

Crea.  Remember?  yes. 

Dio.  Nay,  but  do  then;  and  let  your  mind  be 
noupled  with  your  words. 

Tro,    What  should  she  remember? 

Ulyse.    list 

Ores.  Sweet  honey  Greek,  tempt  me  no  more  to 
folly. 

Tker.    Roguery ! 

Dio.    Nay,  then, — 

Cree.  TU  tell  you  what — 

Dio.  Fob!  fob!  come  tell,  a  pin:  you  are  for- 
sworn. ^ 

Crea.  In  fkith,  I  cannot.  What  would  you  have 
me  do? 

Ther.    A  juggling  trick, — to  be  secretly  open. 

Dio.  What  did  you  swear  you  would  bestow  on 
me? 
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Cres.    I  pr'ythee,  do  not  hold  me  to  mine  oath; 
Bid  me  do  any  thing  but  that,  sweet  Greek. 

Dio,     Good  night. 

TVo.  Hold,  patience! 

Ulyst,  How  now,  Trojan? 

Cres.  Diomed,  — 

Dio.    No,  no;  good  night:   FU  be  your  fool  oa 
more. 

Tro.    Thy  better  must 

Cres.  Hark!  one  word  in  your  ear« 

Tro.    O,  plague  and  madness! 

Ulyss.    You  are  mov'd.   Prince:   let  us  depart,  I 
pray  you, 
Lest  your  displeasure  should  enlarge  itself 
To  wrathful  terms.     This  place  is  dangerous; 
The  time  right  deadly:  I  beseech  you,  go. 

Tro.    Behold,  I  pray  you! 

Ulyss.  Nay,  good  my  lord,  go  off: 

You  flow  to  great  distraction;  come,  Iny  lord. 

Tro.    I  pr'ythee,  stay. 

Ulyss.  You  have  not  patience;  come. 

Tro.    I  pray  you,  stay.    By  HeU,  and  all  Hell's 
torments, 
I  win  not  speak  a  word. 

Dio.  And  so,  good  night. 

Crf^.    Nay,  but  you  part  in  anger. 

Tro.  Doth  that  grieve  thee? 

O,  withered  truth! 

Ulyss.  Why,  how  now,  lord! 

2Va.  By  Jore, 

I  will  be  patient. 

Cres.  Guardian!  —  why,  Greek! 

Dio.    Fohy  fob!  adieu;  you  palter. 

Cres.    In    faith,    I    do    not :     come    hither   once 
again. 
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Ulyss,    You   shake,  my  lord,  at  something:   will 
you  go? 
You  wUl  break  out 

ZVo.  She  strokes  his  cheek ! 

Ulyss,  Come,  come. 

Tro.    Nay,  stay :  by  Jove,  I  will  not  speak  a  word. 
There  is  between  my  will  and  all  offences 
A  guard  of  patience :  —  stay  a  little  while. 

Ther.  How  the  devil  luxury,  with  his  fat  rump 
and  potato  finger,  tickles  these  together!  Fry, 
lechery,  fry! 

Dio.    But  will  you  then? 

Ores.  In  faith,  I  will,  la:  never  trust  me  else. 

Dio.     Give  me  some  token  for  the  surety  of  it. 

Ores.   I'll  fetch  you  one.  lExii. 

Ulyss.    You  have  sworn  patience. 

Tro*  Fear  me  not,  sweet  lord; 

1  will  not  be  myself,  nor  have  cognition 
Of  what  I  feel :  I  am  all  patience. 

Enter  Ckbssida. 

Ther.     Now  the  pledge!  now,  now,  now! 

Cres,     Here,  Diomed,  keep  this  sleeve. 

ZVo,     O  beauty,  where  is  thy  faith? 

Ulyss,  My  lord, — 

Tro.    I  will  be  patient;  outwardly  I  will. 

Cres.  You  look  upon  that  sleeve ;  behold  it  well.  — 
He  lov'd  me  —  O  false  wench !  —  Give  't  me  again. 

Dio.    Whose  was't? 

Cres*  It  is  no  matter,  now  I  have  *t  again ; 

I  will  not  meet  with  you  to-morrow  night. 
I  pr'ythee,  Diomed,  visit  me  no  more. 

Ther.    Now  she  sharpens.  —  Well  said,  whetstone. 

Dio.     I  shall  have  it. 

Cres.  What,  this? 
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Dio.  Ay,  th&t. 

Ores.    O,  all  you  gods !  —  O  pretty,  pretty  pledge ! 
Thy  master  now  Hes  thinking  in  his  bed 
Of  thee,  and  me ;  and  sighs,  and  takes  my  glove» 
And  gives  memorial  dainty  kisses  to  it, 
As  I  kiss  thee«-"-Nay,  do  not  snatch  it  from  me; 
He  that  takes  that  [doth]  take  my  heart  withal. 

Dio,    I  had  your  heart  before;  this  follows  it 

ZVo.    I  did  swear  patience. 

Crea,   You  shall  not  have  it,  Diomed;  *fidih  yon 
shall  not: 
rU  give  you  something  else. 

Dio,    I  will  have  this.    Whose  was  it? 

Ores.  'Tis  no  matter. 

Dio,    Come,  tell  me  whose  it  was. 

Cre$.   'Twas  one's  that  lov*d  me  better  than  you 
will. 
But,  now  you  have  it,  take  it. 

Dio.  Whose  was  it? 

Ores,    By  all  Diana's  waiting-women  yond'. 
And  by  herself,  I  will  not  tell  you  whose. 

Dio.    To-morrow  will  I  wear  it  on  my  helm. 
And  grieve  his  spirit  that  dares  not  challenge  it. 

ZVo.    Wert  thou  the  Devil,  and  wor'st  it  on  th} 
horn. 
It  should  be  challenged. 

Cre8.    Well,  well,  *tis  done,  *tis  past;  —  and  yet 
it  is  not : 
I  will  not  keep  my  word. 

Dio.  Why  then,  fiurewelL 

Thou  never  shalt  mock  Diomed  again. 

Cre9.    You  shall  not  go.*- One  cannot  speak  « 
word. 
But  it  straight  starts  you. 

Dio.  I  do  not  like  this  fooling. 
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Thar.    Nor  I,  by  Pluto:   but  that  that  IUlm  not 
me  pleases  me  best. 

Dio.    Whatl  shall  I  come?  the  hoar? 

Orm,  Ay,  oome:  —  O  Jove!  — 

Do  oome :  — I  shall  be  plagued. 

Dio.  FareveU  till  then. 

Cre^    Good  night :  I  pz^ytkee,  oome.  — - 

[Exit  DioiamBs. 
Troilus,  farewell  1  one  eye  yet  looks  on  Ihee, 
But  widi  my  heart  the  other  eye  doth  see. 
Ah,  poor  our  sex!  this  fault  in  us  I  iiad. 
The  error  of  our  eye  directs  our  mind. 
What  error  leads,  mnst  err:  O,  then  oonclade* 
Mmdsy  swayed  by  eyes,  are  full  of  turpitude. 

\_ExU  Cbbssipa. 

Ther.    A  proof  of  strength  she  could  not  publish 
more. 
Unless  she  said.  My  mmd  is  now  tum'd  whove. 

Ulyts.    All's  done,  my  lordi 

Tro.  It  is. 

Uly9$.  Why  stay  we  then? 

Tro.    To  make  a  recordation  to  my  soul 
Of  every  syilaUe  that  heie  was  spoke. 
But  if  I  tdl  how  tixese  two  did  co-act. 
Shall  I  not  lie  in  publishing  a  truth? 
Sith  yet  there  is  a  credence  in  my  heart. 
An  esperance  eo  obetinatdy  strong, 
That  doth  invert  th'  attest  of  eyes  and  ears ; 
As  if  those  organs  had  deceptions  ^inctions. 
Created  only  to  calumniate. 
Was  Cressid  here? 

Ulyu.  I  cannot  eoijure,  Trcjan. 

Tro,    She  was  not,  sure. 

JJlyss.  Most  sure  she  was. 

IVo.    Why,  my  negation  hath  no  taste  of  madness. 
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Uljfss.    Nor  mine,  my  lord;  C^retsid  vas  kere  hut 
now. 

Dro.    Let  it  not  be  bdiev'd  for  womaaliood! 
Think  we  had  niothen :  do  not  give  adyantage 
To  Blubbosn  critics— apt,  without  a  theme, 
For  depravation, — to  aquaie  ihe  general  sex 
By  Creseid's  rule:  rather  think  this  not  Cressid. 

Ulyas.    What  haHi  she  done^  Prinee,  that  can  sdS 
oar  mothers  ? 

Tro.    Nothing  at  all,  uidess  that  this  were  she. 

Ther*    WiU  he  awagger  himself  out  on's  own  eyes } 

Tro.    This  she?  no;  this  is  Diomed's  Gressida. 
If  beauty  have  a  soul,  this  is  not  she : 
If  souls  guide  vows,  if  vows  be  aaactibakony. 
If  sanctiiBony  be  the  gods'  delight^ 
If  there  be  rule  in  unity  itself. 
This  is  not  she.     0  madness  of  discourse. 
That  cause  sets  up  with  and  agaiast  itaelf  1 
Bi-fold  authority!  where  reason  can  revolt 
Without  perdition,  and  loss  aaaune  all  reason 
Without  revolt.     This  is,  and  is  not,  Gressidl 
Within  my  soul  there  doth  conduce  a  fight 
Of  this  strange  nature,  that  a  thing  ioseparate 
Divides  more  wider  than  the  sky  and  earth; 
And  yet  the  spacious  breadth  of  this  division 
Admits  no  orifice  for  a  point,  as  subde 
As  Ariachne's  broken  woot,  to  ^nter. 
Instance,  0  instance  1  strong  as  Pluto's  gates; 
GKeasid  is  mine,  tied  with  the  bonds  of  Heaven: 
Instance,  O  instance!  strong  as  Heaven  itself; 
The  bonds  of  Heaven  are  slipp'd,  dissolv'd,  and  loos'd; 
And  with  another  knot,  five*finger-tied. 
The  fractions  of  her  faith,  orts  of  her  love. 
The  fragments,  scraps,  the  bits,  and  greasy  reUques 
Of  her  o'er-eaten  faidi,  are  bound  to  Diomed. 
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UlysM.    May  worthy  Troilus  be  half  attached 
With  that  which  here  his  pabsion  doth  express? 

Tro.    Ay,  Qreek;  and  that  shall  be  divulged  weU 
In  characters  as  red  as  Mars  his  heart 
Inflam'd  with  Venus:  never  did  young  man  fancy 
With  so  eternal  and  so  fix'd  a  soul. 
Hark,  Greek:  —  as  much  as  I  do  Cressid  love, 
So  much  by  weight  hate  I  her  Diomed. 
That  sleeve  is  mine,  that  he'll  bear  on  his  helm: 
Were  it  a  casque  composed  by  Vulcan*s  skill. 
My  sword  should  bite  it.     Not  the  dreadful  spout. 
Which  shipmen  do  the  huiricano  call, 
Constring*d  in  mass  by  the  almighty  sun. 
Shall  dizzy  with  more  clamour  Neptune's  ear 
In  his  descent,  than  shall  my  prompted  sword 
Falling  on  Diomed. 

Tker.    He'll  tickle  it  for  his  concupy. 

Tro.     O   Credsid  1    O  .  &lse    Gressid !    false,   fktse, 
false! 
Let  all  untruths  stand  by  thy  stained  name. 
And  they'll  seem  glorious. 

Ulyss.  O,  contain  yourself; 

Your  passion  draws  ears  hither. 

Enter  Mjx^ab. 

JEne»    I  have  been  seeking  you  this  hour,  my  lord. 
Hector,  by  this,  is  arming  him  in  Troy: 
Ajax,  your  guard,  stays  to  conduct  you  home. 

Tro.    Have  with  you.  Prince.  —  My  courteous  lord, 
adieu.  — 
Farewell,  revolted  fair  !^- and,  Diomed, 
Stand  fast,  and  wear  a  castle  on  thy  head  I 

Uljfu.    Ill  bring  you  to  the  gates. 

TVo.    Accept  distracted  thanks. 

lExeuni  Tboilus,  jEitxas,  and  Ultssbs. 
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TTter.  [^Coming  forward.']  Would  I  could  meei 
that  rogue  Diomed.  I  would  croak  like  a  raven;  I 
would  bode,  I  would  bode.  Patrodus  will  give  me 
any  thing  for  the  intelligence  of  this  whore :  the  par- 
rot will  not  do  more  for  an  almond,  than  he  for  a 
commodiouB  drab.  Lechery,  lechery;  still,  wars  and 
lechery:  nothing  else  holds  &shion.  A  burning  devil 
take  them  I  [Earit. 

SasHX  m. 
Troy.     Before  Priam^s  Palaoe. 

Enter  Hsctob  and  Ahdbomache. 

Andromache.    When  was  my  lord  so  much  ungently 
temper  d, 
To  stop  his  ears  against  admonishment? 
Unarm,  unarm,  and  do  not  fight  to-day. 

Heel.    You  train  me  to  offend  you ;  get  yon  gone : 
By  [all]  the  everlasting  gods,  Fll  go. 
And.    My  dreams  will,  sure,  prove  ominous  to  the 

day. 
Hect.    No  more,  I  say. 

Enter  Cassakdsa. 

Com.  Where  is  my  broker  Hector? 

And.    Here,  sister;  arm*d,  and  bloody  in  intent. 
Consort  with  me  in  loud  and  dear  petition: 
Pursue  we  him  on  knees;  for  I  have  dream'd 
Of  bloody  turbulence,  and  this  whole  night 
Hath  nothing  been  but  shapes  and  forms  of  slaughter. 

Cos.    O,  'tis  true. 

Hect.  Ho  I  bid  my  trumpet  sound ! 

Cob.    No  notes  of  sally,  for  the   Heavens,  sweef 
brother. 
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HecL    Begone,  I   say:   the   gods   have  heard  me 
8wear« 

Cos.    The  gods  are  deaf  to  hot  aad  peevish  tows  : 
They  are  poDuted  offeringSy  xaore  aUiorr'd 
Than  spotted  liyers  m  the  sacriice. 

And.    0,  he  persuaded:  do  not  count  it  holy 
To  hurt  hy  being  just :  it  is  as  kwfiily 
For  we  would  give  much,  to  use  violent  thefts. 
And  rob  in  the  behalf  of  charity. 

Cos,    It  is  the  purpose  that  makes  strong  the  towj 
But  vows  to  every  purpose  must  not  hold. 
Unarm,  sweet  Hector. 

Hect.  Hold  you  still,  I  say; 

Mine  honour  keeps  the  weather  of  my  fate : 
Life  every  man  holds  dear;  but  the  brave  man 
Holds  honour  hx  more  predous-dear  than  life.^- 

Enlar  Tboilvs. 

How  now,  young  man !  mean'st  thou  to  Ught  to-day  t 

And.    Cassandra,  caU  mf  hJAiet  to  persuade. 

[^Emt  CAssAifimA. 

Hect.    No,  'fidth,  young  Troilus ;  doff  thy  harness, 
youth; 
I  am  to-day  i'  the  vein  of  chivalry. 
Let  grow  thy  sinews  till  their  knots  be  strong, 
And  tempt  not  yet  the  brashes  of  the  war. 
Unarm  thee,  go;  and  doubt  thou  not,  brave  boy, 
ni  stand,  to-day,  for  thee,  and  me,  and  Troyr 

Tro.    Brother,  you  have  a  vice  of  mercy  in  yov, 
Which  better  fits  a  lion  than  a  man. 

Heet.    What  vice  is  that,  good  Troilus  ?  chide  me 
for  it. 

7Vo.     When  many  times  the  captive  Grecians  (kll, 
Rven  in  the  fan  and  wind  of  your  fiur  sword. 
You  bid  them  rise,  and  Hve. 
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Htei.    O,  *ti»  tm  pligr. 

Tro.  Fool*a  pl&y,  bgr  Heaven,  Hector. 

Hect,    How  now  I  liow  now! 

Tro.  For  the  love  of  aH  the  gods^ 

Let's  kave  Ihe  bennh  pity  with  onr  mothers^ 
And  whea  we  hove  our  armonrft  bachled  on. 
The  venom'd  vengeanee  ride  upon  pnr  swords; 
Spur  them  to  mthful  work,  rein  them  from  ruth. 

HecL    Fie»  savage,.  £e ! 

Tro.  Hector,  then  'tia  wart. 

HecL    TroiloB,  I  would  not  have  70U  fight  to-day. 

Dro.    Who  ^onld  withhold  me  ? 
Not  fate,  obedience,  nor  the  haaid  of  Mara 
Bedconing  with  fiery  truncheon  my  retire ; 
Not  Prittoms  and  Hecuba  oa  knees, 
Their  eyes  o'ergaUed  with  recourse  of  tears ; 
Nor  yom,  my  broither,  with  your  true  sword  Arawn, 
Oppotfd  to  hinder  me,  should  stop  my  way. 
But  by  my  ruin. 

Enter  CiiSSAirDBiL,  wUh  Pbiah. 

Ca8.    Lay  hold  upon  him,  Priam,  hold  him  fast* 
He  is  thy  cratch;  now,  if  thou  lose  thy  stay. 
Thou  on  him  leaning,  and  all  Troy  on  thee. 
Fan  all  together. 

Pri,  Come,  Hector,  come;  go  back. 

Thy  wife  hath  dream'dy  thy  mother  hath  had  visions 
Cassandra  doth  foresee;  and  I  myself 
Am  Hke  a  prophet  suddenly  enrapt. 
To  tell  thee  that  this  day  is  ominous: 
Ther^oce,  come  badiL. 

Hect.  JEneas  Is  a-fleld; 

And.  I  do  stand  engaged  to  many  Qreeks, 
Even  in  the  faith  of  valour,  to  appear 
This  morning  to  them. 
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PH.  Ay,  but  tbou  shalt  not  go 

Hect.    I  must  not  break  my  faith. 
You  know  me  dutiful;  therefore,  dear  sir. 
Let  me  not  shame  respect,  but  give  me  leave 
To  take  that  course  by  your  consent  and  voice. 
Which  you  do  here  forbid  me,  royal  Priam. 

Cos,     O  Priamji   yield  not  to  him. 

And,  Do  not,  dear  father. 

Hect.    Andromache,  I  am  offended  with  you: 
Upon  the  love  you  bear  me,  get  you  in. 

[Exit  Ajn>BoicAOHS. 

Tro,     This  foolish,  dreaming,  superstitious  girl 
Makes  all  these  bodements. 

Cos,  O  farewell,  dear  Hector! 

Look,  how  thou  diest !  look,  how  thy  eye  turns  pale  1 
Look,  how  thy  wounds  do  bleed  at  many  vents ! 
Hark,  how  Troy  roars!  how  Hecuba  cries  out! 
How  poor  Andromache  shrills  her  dolour  forth! 
Behold,  distraction,  frenzy,  and  amazement, 
Like  witless  antics,  one  another  meet. 
And  aU  cry  —  Hector!     Hector^s  dead!     O  Hector! 

Tro.    Away !  —  Away !  — 

Cos,    Farewell.  —  Yet,  soft !  — Hector,  I   take  my 
leave : 
Thou  do'st  thyself  and  all  our  Troy  deceive.     {ExU, 

Hect,    You  are  amaz'd,  my  liege,  at  her  exdaim. 
Gk)  in,  and  cheer  the  town:  we*ll  forth,  and  fight; 
Do  deeds  of  praise,  and  tell  you  them  at  night. 

Pri,    FareweU:  the  gods  with  safety  stand  about 
thee! 
[EsKunt,    ieverally^    Pbiaic    and    Hxctob. 
Alarums. 

Tro.    They  are  at  it;  hark  !  —  Proud  Diomed,  be-* 
lieve, 
f  come  to  lose  my  arm,  or  win  my  sleeve.    {^Gaing, 
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Enter  Pakdabus. 

Pan.    Do  you  hear,  my  lord?  do  you  hear? 

TVo.     What  now  ? 

Pan.    Here's  a  letter  come  from  yond'  poor  girl. 

Tro.     Let  me  read. 

Pan.  A  whoreson  phthisick,  a  whoreson  rascally 
phthisick  so  troubles  me,  and  the  foolish  fortune  of 
this  girl ;  and  what  one  thing,  what  another,  that  1 
shall  leave  you  one  o*  these  days :  and  I  have  a  rheum 
in  mine  eyes  too;  and  such  an  ache  in  my  bones, 
that,  unless  a  man  were  curs' d,  I  cannot  tell  what  to 
think  on  't.  —  What  says  she  there  ? 

Tro,    Words,  words,  mere  words,  no  matter  from 
the  heart;  [^Tearing  the  letter. 

Th'  effect  doth  operate  another  way.'— 
Go,  wind  to  wind,  there  turn  and  change  together.  — 
My  love  with  words  and  errors  still  she  feeds. 
But  edifies  another  with  her  deeds.  [Exeunt  severally. 


scEWB  rv. 

Between  Troy  and  the  Grecian  Camp. 

Alarums:  Excursions,     Enter  Thsbsites. 

Ther.  Now  they  are  clapper-clawing  one  anothcv . 
ni  go  look  on.  That  dissembling  abominable  varlet, 
Diomed,  has  got  that  same  scurvy  doting  foolish  young 
knave's  sleeve,  of  Troy  there,  in  his  helm:  I  would 
&in  see  them  meet ;  that  that  same  young  Trojan  ass, 
that  loves  the  whore  there,  might  send  that  Greekish 
whoremasterly  villain,  with  the  sleeve,  back  to  the  dis* 
sembling  luxurious  drab,  of  a  sleeveless  errand.  O'  th' 
other  side,  the  policy  of  those  crafty  swearing  rascals. 
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—  that  stale  old  mouse-eaten  dry  cheese,  Nestor,  and 
that  same  dog-fox,  Uljsses,  —  is  not  proy'd  worth  a 
blackberry ;  — they  set  me  up  in  policy  that  mongrel 
cur,  Ajax,  against  that  dog  of  as  bad  a  kind,  Achilles ; 
and  now  is  the  cur  Ajax  prouder  than  the  cur  Achilles, 
and  wiU  not  arm  to-day :  whereupon  the  Grecians 
begin  to  proclaim  barbarism,  and  policy  gro\^s  into  an 
ill  opinion.     Soft !  here  comes  sleeve,  and  th'  other. 

Enter  Diohedes,  TnoiLus  foUotaing, 

Tro,     Fly  not;   for  should'st  thou  take  the  river 
Styx, 
I  would  swim  after. 

Dio.  Thou  do'st  miscall  retire: 

I  do  not  fly,  but  advantageous  care 
Withdrew  me  from  the  odds  of  multitude. 
Have  at  thee  I 

Ther.  Hold  thy  whore,  Grecian! — now  for  thy 
whore,  Trojan! — now  the  sleeve  I  now  the  sleeve! 

{Exeunt  Tboilxts  and  Diomedes,  fighting. 

Enter  Hectok. 

HecU    What  art  thou,  Greek  ?  art  thou  for  Hector's 
match? 
Art  thou  of  blood,  and  honour  ? 

Ther.  No,  no;  —  I  am  a  rascal;  a  scurvy  railing 
knave,  a  very  filthy  rogue. 

Hect,    I  do  believe  thee:— live.  [Exit. 

Ther.  God-a-mercy,  that  thou  wilt  believe  me ;  but 
a  plague  break  thy  neck,  for  frighting  me!  What's 
become  of  the  wenching  rogues?  I  think  they  have 
swallowed  one  another :  I  would  laugh  at  that  miracle ; 
yet,  in  a  sort*  lechery  eats  itself.     FU  seek  them. 

\Exa, 
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ScKNS   v. 
The  Same. 

Enter  Diomedbs  and  a  Servant. 

Dio,    Go,  go,  mj  serrant,  take  thou  Troilns'  hsrae ; 
P^resent  the  fair  steed  to  my  lady  Creeeid. 
Fellow,  commend  my  seryice  to  her  beauty; 
Tell  her,  I  have  chastis'd  the  amorous  Trojan, 
And  am  her  knight  by  proof. 

Serv.  I  go,  my  UmL. 

lEaeit  Servant. 
Entm'  AoAXEHiroN. 

Agam.    Renew,  renew!    The  fierce  Polydamns 
Hath  beat  down  Menon:  bastard  Margarelon 
Hath  Doreus  prisoner, 
And  stands  colossus-wise,  waving  his  beam. 
Upon  the  pashed  corses  of  the  kings 
Epistrophus  and  Cedius;  Polixenes  is  slain; 
Amphimachus,  and  Thoas,  deadly  hurt ; 
Patrodus  ta'en,  or  slain;  and  Palamedes 
Sore  hurt  and  bruis'd:  the  dreadful  Sagittary 
Appals  our  nnmbers.     Haste  we,  Diomed 
To  reinforcement,  or  we  perish  all. 

Enter  Nestob. 

Nest,     Go,  bear  Patroclus'  body  to  Achilles, 
And  bid  the  snail-pae*d  Ajax  arm  for  shames- 
There  is  a  thousand  Hectors  in  the  field: 
Now,  here  he  fights  on  Galathe  his  horse, 
And  there  lacks  work;  anon,  he's  there  afoot. 
And  there  they  fiy,  or  die,  like  scaled  sculls 
Before  the  belching  whale:  then,  is  he  yonder. 
And  there  the  strawy  Greeks,  ripe  for  his  edge, 

vol..  ix.  I 
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Fall  down  before  him,  like  the  mower*8  swath. 
Here,  there,  and  eyery  where,  he  leaves  and  takes; 
Dexterity  so  obeying  appetite, 
That  what  he  will,  he  does;  and  does  so  much. 
That  proof  is  call'd  impossibility. 

ktUer  Ultssss. 

Ulyu,     O,  courage,  courage,  princes !  great  Achilles 
Is  arming,  weeping,  cursing,  vowing  vengeance. 
Patroclus'  wounds  have  rous'd  his  drowsy  blood, 
Together  with  his  mangled  Myrmidons, 
That  noseless,  handless,  hack'd  and  chipp*d,  come  to 

him, 
Crying  on  Hector.     Ajax  hath  lost  a  friend. 
And  foams  at  mouth,  and  he  is  arm'd,  and  at  it« 
Roaring  for  Troilus,   who  hath  done  to-day 
Mad  and  fantastic  execution, 
Engaging  and  redeeming  of  himself. 
With  such  a  careless  force,  and  forceless  care, 
As  if  that  luck,  in  very  spite  of  cunning. 
Bade  him  win  all. 

Enter  Ajax. 

Ajax,    Troilus  I  thou  coward  Troilus !  *  [^Exii, 

Dio,  Ay,  there,  there. 

Nut.    So,  so,  we  draw  together. 

Enter  Achillbs. 

AekU.  Where  is  this  Hector? 

Come,  come,  thou  boy-queller!  show  thy  fkce; 
Know  what  it  b  to  meet  Achilles  angry. 
Hector  I  where*s  Hector?    I  will  none  but  Hector 

lExemU. 
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Sosn  VI. 
Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

Enter  Ajax. 

Ajax.    Troilofl!    thou   coward   Troilua,    ahow    thy 
head! 

Enter  Diomzoes. 
Dio.    Troiliu,  I  aaj!  whereas  Troilua? 
Ajax.  What  would'at  thoaf 

Dio.    I  woidd  correct  him. 
Ajax,    Were  I  the  General,  thou  ahould*8t  have  my 


ISre  that  correction. — TroiluSy  I  say!  what,  Troilus! 

Enter  Tboilus. 

Tro,    0»  traitor  Diomed  I  —  turn  thy  false  face,  thou 

traitor. 
And  pay  thy  life  thou  oVat  me  for  my  horse! 
Dio.    Hal  art  thou  there? 
Ajax.    ril  fight  with  him  alone:  stand,  Diomed. 
Dio,    He  ia  my  prize,  I  wiU  not  look  upon. 
7Vo.     Come  both,  you  cogging  Qreeks ;  Lare  at  you 

both.  lExeunt^JigJUing. 

Enter  Hsotob. 

Heet,    Yea,  Troilus  ?    O,  well  fought,  my  youngest 
brother. 

Enter  Achilubs. 
AehU.    Now  do  I  aee  thee.    Ha!  — Have  at  thee, 

Hector. 
HecL    Pause,  if  thou  wilt. 
Aehil.    I  do  disdain  thy  courtesy,  proud  Trojan* 
Be  happy  that  my  arms  are  out  of  use : 
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My  rest  and  negligence  beMend  thee  now. 

But  thou  anon  shalt  hear  of  me  again ; 

Till  when,  go  seek  thy  fortune.  [Effft. 

Hect.  Fare  fhee  welL 

I  would  have  been  much  more  a  fresher  man, 
Had  I  expected  thee. — How  now,  my  brother  I 

Enter  Tsoilus. 

7Vd.     Ajax  hath  ta*en  iBneas:  shall  it  be? 
No,  by  the  flame  of  yonder  glorious  heaven. 
He  shall  not  carry  him:  FU  be  ta*en  too. 
Or  bring  him  off.  —  Fate,  hear  me  what  I  say! 
I  reck  not  though  thou  end  my  life  to-day.       [JSsK. 

Enter  one  in  sumptuous  armour^ 

HecU    Stand,  stand,  thou  Qreek :  thou  art  a  goodly 
mark. — 
No!  wilt  thou  not?  —  I  like  thy  armour  well; 
m  frush  it,  and  imlock  the  rivets  all, 
But   m    be  master    of   it  — WOt  thou  not,  beast, 

abide  ? 
Why  then,  fly  on,  FU  hunt  thee  for  thy  hide. 

\ExemU. 

scEiTE  vn. 

The  Same. 

Enter  Aohilles,  with  Myrmidons. 

AehU.    Come   here    about    me,    you    my    Myrmi- 
dons; 
Mark  what  I  say.  —  Attend  me  where  I  wheel: 
Strike  not  a  stroke,  but  keep  yourselres  in  breath; 
And  when  I  have  the  bloody  Hector  found, 
Empale  him  with  your  weapons  round  about; 
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In  fellest  maimer  execute  your  aims. 

Follow  me»  sirsy  and  my  proceedings  eye.~- 

It  is  decreed  Hector  the  great  must  die.       [£«etait. 


Sosn  Vm. 

The  Same. 

Enter  Mxhxlaus  and  Pabis,  fighting:  then  Tkkmt 

SITES. 

Tker.  The  cuckold  and  the  cuckold-maker  are  at  it. 
Now,  bull !  now,  dog !  'Loo,  Paris,  'loo  I  now,  my 
double-henn'd  sparrow !  'loo,  Paris,  'loo !  The  bull  has 
the  game:— -'ware  horns,  hoi 

lExeiuU  Pabis  and  Meiojjljsm. 

Enter  Mabgabelok. 

Margardon.    Turn,  slave,  and  fight. 

Ther.    What  art  thou  ? 

Mar.    A  bastard  son  of  Priam's. 

Ther.  I  am  a  bastard  too.  I  lore  bastards;  I  am 
a  bastard  begot,  bastard  instructed,  bastard  in  mind, 
bastard  in  ralour,  in  every  thing  illegitimate.  One 
bear  will  not  bite  another,  and  wherefore  should  one 
bastard?  Take  heed,  the  quarrel's  most  ominous  to 
us  :  if  the  son  of  a  whore  fight  for  a  whore,  he  tempts 
judgment.     Farewell,  bastard. 

Mar.    The  DeTil  take  thee,  coward  1         [Eceiml. 
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Sosn  DL 
Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

Enter  Hsctor. 

Heel,     MoBt  putrefied  core,  so  fair  without. 
Thy  goodly  armour  thus  hath  cost  thy  life. 
Now  is  my  day's  work  done;  Til  take  good  breath: 
Rest,  sword ;  tiiou  hast  thy  fill  of  blood  and  death  I 
[^PuU   off  his    helmet^    and   lays   his    sword 
aside. 

Enter  Achilles  and  Myrmidons. 

AchiL     Look,  Hector,  how  the  sun  begins  to  set; 
How  ugly  night  comes  breathing  at  his  heels : 
Eren  with  the  vail  and  dark'ning  of  the  sun, 
To  close  the  day  up,  HectorV  life  is  done. 

Hect.    I  am  unarm'd:  forego  this  vantage,  Greek. 
AchiL     Strike,  fellows,  strike!   this  is   the  man  I 
seek.  [Hectob  falls. 

So,  nion,  fall  thou  [next] !  now,  Troy,  sink  down ; 
Here  lies  thy  heart,  thy  sinews,  and  thy  bone. — 
On,  Myrmidons;  and  cry  you  all  amain, 
AchiUes  hath  the  mighty  Hector  slain. 

[ii  retreat  sounded. 
Hark !  a  retreat  upon  our  Ghrecian  part. 

Myrmidon.     The  Trojan   trumpets  sound  the  like, 

my  lord. 
Ackil.    The  dragon  wing  of  night  o'erspreads  the 
Earth, 
And,  stickler  like,  the  armies  separates. 
My  half-supp'd  sword,  that  frankly  would  have  fed» 
PleasM  with  this  dainty  bait,  thus  goes  to  bed. — 

[^Sheathes  his  sword- 
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Comey  tie  his  body  to  my  horse's  tail; 

Along  the  field  I  will  the  Trojan  traiL  lExemU. 


SCSKX  X. 

The  Same. 

Enter  Aoamsmkon,  Ajax,  Msksulus,  Nxstob,  Djo« 
MBDES,  and  Others,  fnarching.     Shouts  toithin. 

Agam,    Hark!  hark!  what  shout  is  that? 

NesU  Peace,  drums! 

\mtMn.']  AchiUes! 

Achilles!  Hector's  slain!  AchiUes! 

Dio.    The  bruit  is,  Hector's  slain,  and  by  Achilles. 

Ajax.     If  it  be  so,  yet  bragless  let  it  be : 
Great  Hector  was  a  man  as  good  as  he. 

Agam.    March  patiently  along.  —  Let  one  be  sent 
To  pray  Achilles  see  us  at  our  tent. — 
If  in  his  death  the  gods  have  us  befriended, 
Great  Troy  is  ours,  and  our  sharp  wars  are  ended. 

[Exeuntj  marching. 

SosHx  XL 
Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

Enter  ^keas  and  Trojans. 

JBne,    Stand,  ho !  yet  are  we  masters  of  the  field 
Never  mo  home :  here  starve  we  out  the  night. 

Enter  Tboilus. 

Tro.    Hector  is  slain. 

AU.  Hector  ?  —  The  gods  forbid ! 

Tro.    He's  dead ;  and  at  the  murtherer's  horse's  tail, 
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In  beastly  Bort  dragg'd  through  the  shameful  field.  — 
Frown  on,  you  Heavens,  effect  your  rage  with  speed  1 
Sit,  gods,  upon  your  thrones,  and  smile  at  Troy! 
I  say,  at  once  let  your  brief  plagues  be  mercy. 
And  linger  not  our  sure  destructions  on ! 

JSne.     My  lord,  you  do  discomfort  all  the  host. 

Tro.     You  understand  me  not,  that  tell  me  so. 
I  do  not  speak  of  flight,  of  fear,  of  death ; 
But  dare  all  imminence,  that  gods  and  men 
Address  their  dangers  in.     Hector  is  gone! 
Who  shall  tell  Priam  so,  or  Hecuba  ? 
Let  him,  that  will  a  screech-owl  aye  be  caU'd, 
Go  into  Troy,  and  say  there  —  Hector's  dead: 
There  is  a  word  will  Priam  turn  to  stone. 
Make  wells  and  Niobes  of  the  maids  and  wives. 
Cold  statues  of  the  youth ;  and,  in  a  word. 
Scare  Troy  out  of  itself.     But,  march,  away: 
Hector  is  dead ;  there  is  no  more  to  say. 
Stay  yet.  —  You  vile  abominable  tents. 
Thus  proudly  pight  upon  our  Phrygian  plains. 
Let  Titan  rise  as  early  as  he  dare, 
rU   through    and   through   you!  —  And,    thou   groat* 

saM  coward. 
No  space  of  earth  shall  sunder  our  two  hates: 
m  haunt  thee  like  a  wicked  conscience  still. 
That  mouldeth  goblins  swift  as  frenzy's  thoughts. — 
Strike  a  free  march  to  Troy !  —  with  comfort  go : 
Hope  of  revenge  shall  hide  our  inward  woe. 

\^ExeufU  Mk&±a  and  Trojans. 

Ai  TK0ILT78  is  going  out,  enter ^  from  the  other  side^ 
Pandabus. 
Pan,     But  hear  you,  hear  you! 
Tro,     Hence,  broker,  lackey!  ignomy  and  shame 
Pursue  thy  life,  and  live  aye  with  thy  name! 

[Exit  Tboiltjs. 
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Pan,  A  goodly  med'cine  for  mine  aching  bones ! 
—  0  world !  world !  world !  thus  is  the  poor  agent 
despis'd.  O,  traitors  and  bawds»  how  earnestly  are 
you  set  a'  work,  and  now  iU  requited !  why  should  our 
endeavour  be  so  desir'd,  and  the  performance  so 
loath'd?  what  verse  for  it?  what  instance  for  it? 
Let  me  see. — 

*«  Full  merrily  the  humble-bee  doth  sing. 
Till  he  hath  lost  his  honey,  and  his  sting; 
And  being  once  subdu'd  in  armed  tail. 
Sweet  honey  and  sweet  notes  together  ftuL'*  — 

Good  traders  in  the  flesh,  set  this  in  your  painted 
cloths. 

As  many  as  be  here  of  pander's  HaU, 
Your  eyes,  half  out,  weep  out  at  Pandar's  fall ; 
Or,  if  you  cannot  weep,  yet  give  some  groans. 
Though  not  for  me,  yet  for  your  aching  bones. 
Brethren,  and  sisters,  of  the  hold-door  trade. 
Some  two  months  hence  my  wiU  shall  here  be  made : 
It  should  be  now,  but  that  my  fear  is  this, — 
Some  gaUed  goose  of  Winchester  would  hiss. 
Tin  then  TU  sweat,  and  seek  about  for  eases; 
And  at  that  time  bequeath  you  my  diseases.    \BmU, 
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NOTES  ON  TROILUS  AND 
CRESSIDA. 


FROLOOUK 


This  Brologae  is  found  only  in  the  folio ;  and  Steereni 
oon^ctared*  perhaps  with  reason,  that  it  was  not  written 
bj  Shakespeare.  Its  style  is  not  unlike  Chapman's ;  and 
he  was  just  the  man  to  be  called  upon  (perhaps  by 
Shakespeare  himself)  to  write  it«  May  it  not  be  his  ? 
p.  19.  •<The  prinoes  oti^uAnis"/— 'Orgulous'  is  an  angli- 
cisation  of  the  French  orguUieHx  m^  proud,  haughty. 
'  MAnd   the   deep-drawing   terAt":  — The  folio   has 

"  harke,'*  which  is  noticeable  only  as  an  instance  of  the 
Tery  common  mistaking  of  a  final  «,  wliich  is  firequently 
aUuded  to  in  these  Notes. 

'  «•  And  AnUnoridei  " .— The  folio,  <*  And  AMtenonidus," 
which  may  be  safely  regarded  as  a  misprint,  or  at  least  a 
■Up  of  the  pen,  for  the  reading  of  the  text.  In  Caxton's 
2ifetiy«0  of  the  Hittoryn  of  Droye^  (a  prose  translation  from 
Raoul  le  Fevre's  romance  of  the  same  name,)  which  the 
learned  Douce  supposed  to  haye  been  Shakespeare's  prin- 
cipal authority  for  the  incidents  of  this  play,  is  the  fol- 
lowing passage :  **  In  this  Cyte  were  size  principall  gates ; 
of  whome  that  one  was  named  dardane.  the  second  tyn^ 
brio*  the  third  hehfoa.  fhe  fourthe  ehetat.  the  flfthe  troyeniM* 
and  the  sizthe  anttnorides**  (Apud  Rev.  Alex.  Dyce, 
Shahetpeart^s  WorJa,  Vol.  IV.  p.  635.) 

If        «« and  Ai^lS^  bolts  "  :  —  i.  e.,  bolts  that  fill  full 

the  massy  staples. 

'  •<£;p0mip  the  sons  oflVoy":  — The  first  folio,  «SVtrrs 
up,"  fte.,  by  a  manifest  misprint  which  Theobald  happily 
corrected.  *Spenr,'  now  spelled  ipor,  means  any  piece  of 
wood  or  metal  loii^  in  proportion  to  its  thickness,  from 

(189) 
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the  mast  of  a  ship,  or  the  column  of  an  architectural 
screen,  to  the  bolt  of  a  door.  Henoe,  to  sperr  was  to 
bolt.  **  PeanUum  ostio  obdo,  JTerenoe,  Eunuehutf'*  —  I 
sparred  or  bolted  the  door."  Udall's  Eloq,  Lai.  Pluwet, 
1681»  Big.  H.  8. 

••Ye  dor  fill  stalworthly  he  spers 
With  lokkes  and  with  barres  grete." 

MS.  Cotton,  Galba,  &c.    (^Apud  Par- 
ker, Domestic  ArchUeetMn^  &c.} 

p.  19.  *^A  prologue  «rw*d":  — The  prologue  speakers  cus- 
tomarily wore  black  cloaks.  There  are  other  instances 
in  which  they  are  directed  to  appear  in  armor.  One  of 
^ese  is  afforded  by  Ben  Jonson's  Poetaster^  the  first  part 
of  the  Prologue  to  which  is  spoken  by  Envy,  who  «•  de- 
scends slowly:"  then,  after  **the  third  soimding,"  "as 
she  disappears,  enter  Prologue  hastily  in  armor."  Jon- 
son's  Prologue  was  armed  as  if  to  defend  the  poet  against 
his  detractors:  Shakespeare's,  only  to  suit  the  martial 
action  of  tiie  play  which  he  introduced. 

p.  20.  ••  Leaps  o'er  the  vant  *' :  —  i.  e.,  over  the  beginning. 
From  the  French  avarU  a  before.  The  folio  has  **  vautU ; " 
but  a  had  so  commonly  its  pure  or  name  sound,  that  atm 
was  a  common  phonographic  spelling  of  the  syllable  an, 
pronounced  ahn:  for  instance,  eommaundmeiUf  auneientf 
etmtmger,  repentaunce,  &c.  Perhaps  we  should  read, 
••  leaps  OTer  the  van" 

ACT  FIRST, 

SOBMI  L 

p.  21.  «« Call  here  my  vartei  " ;  —  •  Varlet,'  like  « knaTe '  and 
•  harlot,'  had  originally  no  opprobrious  signification  :  it 
meant  a  serrant  or  footman. 

p.  22.     •• when  she  comes !    When  it  she  thence  I  "  —  The 

original  has,  •<  then  she  comes,  when  she  is  thence."  llie 
correction  was  made  by  Rowe. 

"         «• doth  light  a  ftof»".«  — The  old  oopies,  ''a 

seome"    The  correction,  Rowe*s. 

1/         CI praise  A«r  " :  —  Thus  the  4tos.    The  folio,  with 

manifest  error,  *•  praise  it,** 

p.  23.  ••  The  esrgnefs  down  is  harsh,  and  spirit  of  sense  " :  — 
There  would  seem  to  be  good  reason  for  assuming  that 
there  had  been  an  acddo&tal  transposition  in  this  line, 
tad  that  we  should  read,  ••  to  whose  soft  aeisure  and 
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apirii  of  unse  th$  e^gntlCi  down  it  harsh,*'  &c.  But  1  am 
quite  sure  that  raiSier  than  make  so  yiolent  a  change  we 
must  accept  the  following  construction :  •  to  whose  soft 
seisure  the  cygnet's  down  and  spirit  of  aense  is  harsh,' 
&c.  *  Spirit  ox  sense'  is  used  in  a  like  signification  in 
Act  in.  Sc.  3  of  this  play :  ••  the  eye  itself;  that  most 
pure  spirit  of  sense/'  &c. 

Scene  IL 

p.  26.     «• he  coped  Hector  "  :  —  The  folio  has,  "  he  cqp'4 

Hector/'  the  pronunciation  of  the  uncontracted  form 
havinff  been,  of  course,  co-ped.  But  the  contraction 
would  now-a-days  unavoidably  be  read  eopt, 

"         " at  lUum  " ;  —  Ilium  was  the  citadel  of  Troy ; 

but  Lydgate,  one  of  Shakespeare's  authorities,  gave  its 
name  to  Priun's  palace. 

p.  28.  «  Hector  shall  not  have  his  trtt";  — The  old  copies 
have,  **  his  will,"    Rowe  corrected  the  manifest  error. 

ft         ** ..__  ahe's  a  merry  Greek,  indeed" :  —  •  Merry  Oreek' 
was  a  slang  term  for  a  lively,  jocose  person. 

p.  29.     «« and  so  old  a  &yfer";  — We  still  call  certain 

thieves  shop-lifters. 

o,  30.  «•  — —  and  all  the  real  are  hie  sons  "  :  —  Priam  had  fifty 
sons ;  but,  if  there  were  **  two  and  fifty  hairs "  on  the 
chin  of  TMlua,  this  speech  would  make  it  out  that  there 
were  fiity-one  sons;  and  therefore  Theobald,  who  ia 
followed  by  nearly  all  succeeding  editors,  read,  **  one  and 
fifty  hairs."  I  believe,  however,  that  the  error  is  Shake- 
speare's. It  is  found  both  in  the  4to.  and  the  folio,  and 
occurs  twice  in  each. 

p.  81.  "I  can  [teU]  you":  — « Tell/  omitted  in  the  folio,  is 
found  in  the  4to. 

"         »• the  rich  shall  have  mare  "  ;—  •  Noddy'  was,  and 

is,  one  name  for  a  fool ;  and  Cressida  means  that  Troihts, 
in  giving  the  nod  to  Pandams,  will  do  as  Jac^ttes  says 
worldlings  do,  when  they  make  their  wills  —  give  more 
to  one  who  has  too  much  already. 

f'         "  O,  a  brave  man  " :  —  The  folio  omits  the  article ;  and 
in  Pandaru^  next  speech  has  "iff"  for  "  will." 

p.  82.  ** '—  would  give  an  eye  to  boot :  •<-  So  the  4to. :  the 
folio,  **  money  to  boot,"  which  is  clearly  but  a  misprint 
of  the  4to.  reading. 

p.  SS.     <* liberality.  And  so /orM":  — The  4to.hai,  ««aiid 

nwhUker 
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p.  33.  **  Toa  are  such  another  woman  ** :  —  The  4to*,  leas  in 
character,  has,  «  such  •  womaxu"  See  Pandaru^  second 
speech  below. 

84.      •• [there  he  unamu  him]  ** :  —  These  words  in  the 

4to.  seem  to  have  been  omitted  from  the  folio  by  accident, 
although  they  are  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  dialogue. 

"  "  3b  bring^  uncle  "  :  —  « Til  be  with  you  to  bring*  was 
a  cant  phrase  in  use  in  Shakespeare's  time,  the  meaning 
of  which  has  not  yet  been  satis&ctorily  explained. 

<•  For  carman  and  colier  harps  both  on  a  string 
In  winter  they  cast  to  be  with  thee  to  bring." 

Tusser's  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good 
Huabandry, 

And  see  Mr.  Dyce's  Remarke,  &c.,  p.  149,  for  the  follow- 
ing among  other  instances  of  its  use :  — 

••  And  m  dose  with  Bryan  till  I  haye  gotten  the  thing 
That  he  hath  promis'd  me,  and  then  Til  be  with  him  to 
bring."  Peele's  Sir  Cfyomon  and  Sir  Clamydee, 

Lady,    You  haye  been  with  my  sister  ? 

Wei.    Tes,  to  brinff, 

S.  Love,    An  heir  into  the  world,  he  means. 

Beau.  &  Fletch.,  SeomfUl  Lady, 
Act  V.  So.  4. 

Mr.  Singer  explains  it— most  questionably  in  my  opin- 
ion —  by  another  cant  phrase,  •  I'll  be  down  upon  you.' 
It  seems  rather  to  mean,  to  be  even  with. 

"Achievement  it  command;  ungauCd,  heeeeeh" :  —  So 
both  folio  and  4to.  The  first  clause  needs  no  explana- 
tion ;  and  it  would  seem  hardly  necessary  to  point  out 
that  the  last  means,  before  we  [women]  are  won,  men 
sue  to  us.  Mr.  Harness  very  plausibly  proposed  to  read, 
«  Aehiev'dt  men  n»  command ;  ungain'd,  beseech."  Upon 
this  line  Mr.  Singer  remarks,  *«  'Die  line  being  in  italics, 
with  inverted  commas  in  the  old  copies,  is  evidently  a 
quotation."  Not  ** evidently;"  and  not  at  all.  Mr. 
Dyce  has  conclusively  shown  {Remarhe,  &o.,  1844,  p.  207) 
that  maxims,  apophthegms,  &c.,  i.  e,  the  gnomic  portions 
of  dramas  and  poems,  used  to  be  printed  in  mverted 
commas.  Mr.  Dyce  quotes  instances  from  several  plays 
and  poems  contemporaneous  with  Shakespeare,  and  to 
these  numberless  others  might  be  added.  I  tioU  point 
out  one  in  Shakespeare's  own  works,  which  is  of  such  a 
nature,  and  occurs  in  such  a  situation,  that  it  was  clearly 
written  for  the  passage  in  which  it  appears.  In  Measure 
for  Measure,  Act  11.  Sc.  4.  near  the  conclusion  of  her 
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■oliloqay  after  her  ineffectual  attempt  to  tam  Angelo  from 
bia  purpose  against  her  brother's  life  and  her  honor, 
ItaMla  exclaims,  — 

••  Then,  Isabel,  liye  chaste,  and,  brother,  die : 
More  than  our  brother  is  our  chastity ; " 

the  last  line  of  which  being  a  moral  sentiment,  the  paa- 
sage  appears  thus  in  the  original :  — 

Then  Isabel  line  chaste,  and  brother,  die 
•<  More  then  our  Brother,  is  our  chastitie." 

Italic  letters  and  quotation  marks  were  used  conrertibly 
and  even  together  for  this  purpose ;  and  some  authors 
'  chose  to  labd  their  wisdom  in  the  margin  as  **a  sen- 
tence," —  the  word  being  used  as  it  is  now-a-days  when 
sentence  is  pronounced  by  a  judge.  In  Honour^s  Acttd- 
emiet  fol.  1610,  this  it  done  contmually,  and  sometimes 
four  or  fire  times  upon  a  page ;  and  on  pp.  2,  9,  16,  27, 
&e.,  are  instances  in  which  not  only  does  **  a  sentence" 
appear  in  the  margin,  but  the  <*  sentence  '*  itself  is  en- 
closed in  quotation  marks.  And  see  Marston's  works 
jNiMtm  for  instances  like  the  following :  — 

«<  JoTe  made  us  not  to  feare ;  resolve,  speake  out ; 
7^  highest  misery  of  man  is  doubt. 
Speake,  Catharlo."  Sophonisbat  Act  I.  Sc.  2. 

The  practice  obtained  even  at  a  late  day.  Oressida*s 
<*  Achievement  is  command,"  &c.,  is  printed  in  italic 
letters  and  quotation  marks,  because,  as  she  herself  says, 
it  la  a  *•  maxim." 

SoBNB  m. 

p.  M.  **  Enter  Agamemkon  •  .  •  Diomedbs":  —  The  folio 
brings  in  Diomedes  with  the  rest  of  the  Grecian  leaders  ; 
it  being  plain  that  there  is  a  general  council.  But  be- 
cause he  has  nothing  to  say,  modem  editors  hitherto  have 
omitted  his  name. 

•«And  think  them  ahames":  — The  ito.,  «Apd  eaU 
them  diames." 

"         " with  a  broad  and  powerful  fan  "  :  —  Thus  the 

4to.  The  folio,  "a  loud  and  powerful  fan,"  which  I 
cannot  but  regard  as^  mere  misprint. 

p.  86.     •• thy  ffodly  seat " :  —  The  4to.  has,  "  godlike  seat," 

which  is  more  in  accordance  with  modem  usage,  and 
which  has  therefore  been  hitherto  umversally  given.  But 
•  godly'  and  •  godlike'  were  used  interchangeably  of  old« 
•a  'inanly'  and  *  manlike'  are  now;  and  euphony  is 
gained  by  the  folio  reading. 
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p.  86.  "  Like  Peraeua*  hone  "  ;  —  Perseus  was  not  mounted 
upon  Pegasus  when  he  delivered  Andromeda  from  the 
sea  monster ;  but  he  is,  strangely  enough,  so  represented 
in  the  early  prints  iUustrative  of  that  adventure  ;  and  it 
seems  probable  that  Shakespeare,  having  seen  these,  and 
knowing  that  his  auditors  (those  who  would  think  of  the 
matter)  had  seen  them  also,  availed  himself  of  the  illus- 
tration without  &rther  thought.  In  the  old  Destruetum 
nf  Troy  a  ship  built  by  Perseus,  and  named  Pegasus, 
which  was  likened  unto  a  horse  flying,  is  mentioned. 
But  Shakespeare  was  not  so  hard  put  to  it  for  similes  ai 
to  say  that  a  ship  was  like  a  ship. 

•* the  hrixe  " :  —  a  name  for  the  gadfly. 

••  And  flies  fed  under  shade  "  ;  —  Malone  remarked  that 
this  is  an  elhpsis  for  *And  flies  are  fled  under  shade,' 
adding  that  he  has  noticed  similar  omissions  in  the  works 
of  many  of  Shakespeare's  contemporaries,  which  exegesis 
has  hitherto  been  accepted.  But  why  should  a  splitting 
wind  drive  flies  under  shade  f  I  suspect  that  *  flics '  is  the 
true  verb,  and  that  there  is  irreparable  corruption. 

"  *•  Retorts  to  chiding  fortune  "  :  —  The  old  copies  have, 
**  Retires  to  chiding  fortune,"  which  is  plainly  wrong. 
The  correction  was  first  proposed  by  Mr.  Dyce,  (^Few 
Notest  1864) :  it  may  possibly  receive  some  independent 
support  from  having  previously  occurred  to  me. 

p.  87.     " Nestor,  hatched  in  silver  "  :  —  An  allusion,  it 

need  hardlv  be  said,  to  Nestor's  white  hair  and  beard. 
Swords  and  other  utensils  inlaid  with  silver  were  said  to 
be  hatched.    And  see  Qifford's  Note  on  the  following 
passage  in  Shirley's  Love  in  a  Maze,  Act  II.  Sc.  2  :  — 
(•  Thy  hair  is  fine  as  gold ;  thy  chin  is  hatch'd 
With  silver." 

"  On  which  heaven  rides)  knit  all  the  Oreekish  ears" :  — 
The  folio  has,  "  Tn  which  heaven,"  &c. ;.  and  as  *in*  was 
used  of  old  in  its  Latin  sense  *  upon,'  perhaps  the  folio 
reading  is  not  a  misprint.  —  The  folio  aUo  has,  **  Oreekai 
eares,"  which  is  possibly  not  a  misprint  of  •'Oreekish 
eares,"  (the  reading  of  the  4to.,)  but  the  old  dissyllabic 
possessive  in  es,  • 

M his  mastick  jaws  "  :  —  So  the  folio  —  "  mas 

tieke,"  *  Kastix,'  said  to  be  the  feminine  of  mastigia^  was 
used  to  mean  a  whip  or  scourge,  especially  of  a  moral 
kind.  See  the  following  passage  from  the  Aroadia,  in 
which  the  term  is  applied  to  one  of  Thersites*  kidney: 
"  and  therefore  sometimes  looking  upon  an  old  acquaint 
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tOLce  of  hiB  called  MatUx^  one  of  the  repiningst  fellowei 
in  the  world,  and  that  heheld  no  body  but  with  a  miiid 
of  mislike,  (saying  still  the  world  was  amiss,  but  how  it 
should  be  amended  he  knew  not,)*'  &c.  P.  227,  ed.  1603. 
•  Mastick '  was  probably  used  here  to  avoid  the  cacophony 
of  ••  hi»  mastix  jaw* ;  '*  or  possibly  •  masticke  *  is  a  mis- 
print of  *  masticks  ; '  but  it  has  generally  been  regarded 
as  an  error  for  •  mastiff'  —  an  epithet  the  appropriateness 
of  which  to  the  jaws  of  Therritea  I  cannot  see,  as  he  was 
one  of  those  barking  dogs  that  neyer  bite. 
p.  t7.  "  —  the  planets,  and  thia  eentre  "  : —  •  Centre '  was 
used  to  mean  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  the  earth 
itself.    Here  it  has  the  latter  meaning. 

'*  "  Amidst  the  of  her "  ;  —  i.  e.,  of  course,  amidst  the 
other  planets.  <  Other '  was  used  collectively :  the  plural 
form  *  others'  did  not  come  into  general  use  till  after 
Shakespeare's  day.  Mr.  Singer  reads,  « Amidst  the 
eiher"  But  did  tiie  old  text  need  support,  which  it  does 
not,  it  might  be  found  in  the  following  passage  in  Walk- 
ington'8  Optiok  Glcui  of  Uumoura,  1639  :  —  "  If  we  do 
but  view  the  princely  scarlet  robes  he  Fthe  sanguine 
complexion]  usually  is  invested  with,  his  Kingly  throne 
seated  in  the  midst  of  our  earthly  city,  like  the  Sunne 
amid  the  wandering  planets."    Ibid.  p.  111. 

p.  38.  **  The  enterprise  is  sick  "  :  —  Hanmer  plausibly  read, 
«•  Then  enterprise,"  &c. 

"  "  The  primogenUy"  &c. :  —  Thus  the  4to.  —  **pnmo- 
genitie ; "  for  which  <'  the  primogenitive "  of  the  folio  is 
doubtless  a  misprint,  due  to  the  occurrence  of  *  preroga- 
iwe*  immediately  below. 

"         *• in  a  purpose  "  :  —  The  4to.,  «•  irtM  a  purpose." 

p.  89.  **Troj  in  our  weakness  starub":  —  The  folio  has, 
"Troy  m  our  weakness  Uvea"  This  is  one  of  a  very 
few  instances  in  which  the  congruity  of  a  whole  passage 
seems  to  warrant  a  deviation  from  an  intelligible  reading 
of  the  folio  in  fiivor  of  the  reading  of  a  4to.  Mistakes 
of  this  kind,  however,  by  which  one  word  is  substituted 
for  another  of  a  meaning  more  or  less  analogous,  are  not 
very  uncommon,  even  now-a-days.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  this  is  perhaps  the  worst  printed  play  in  the 
folio,  and  is  for  oUicr  reasons  peculiarly  exceptional  to 
the  never  absolute  authority  of  that  volume. 

n         M  Thy  topleaa  deputation,**  &c,  i  —  An  expression  which 

may  need  explanation,  and  which  it  woi^d  be  difficult 

to  paraphrase.     *  Topless'  is  used  to  signify  supreme, 

i.  e«t  tluit  which  cannot  be  topped  or  oTertripped;  and 

▼OL.    IX.  J 
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*  deputation '  to  express  the  nature  of  Affommmum's  office. 
He  was  commander-in-chief  by  election  or  deputation  of 
the  other  leaders. 

p.  40.  " 'tis  Agamemnon  Just "  r  —  The  4to.,  «•  'tis  Aga- 
memnon right."  The  folio  ayoids  a  bald  repetition  of  the 
word  in  the  same  sense  six  lines  below. 

p.  41.  «  And  kid  the  cheek/'  &c. : — The  folio,  less  happily, 
«*  And  on  the  cheek,"  &c.     See  the  fourth  note  above. 

p.  42.     '< and  Jov^a  accord"  &c. :  —  L  e.,  in  my  judgment* 

<and  JoTe's  spontaneous  geniality  is  not  so  hearty,'-^ 
as  they  are,  whether  as  friends  or  foes.  Theobald  puno- 
tuated  «  and,  Jove's  accord,  nothing  so  full,"  &c. ;  thus 
making  'Jove's  accord'  equal  to  an  ablative  absolute^ 
Jove  anmtente  as  Jove  approving,  and  understanding  if 
after  •nothing/  Malone  would  have  read,  "and  Jove's 
a  god"  &c. ;  Steevens,  <* and  Lov^a  a  lord"  &c. ;  and 
Monck  Mason,  "  and  Jove's  own  bird"  t 
''         « If  that  the  prais'd  " : — The  folio,  <«  If  that  he  prais'd." 

"         «•  To  set  his  aenae  on  the  attentive  bent "  :  —  The  folio  • 
here  makes  a  noteworthy  correction  of  the  reading  of  the 
4to.' ;  **  To  set  his  aeat  on  that  attentive' bent." 

p.  43.  **  Than  ever  Greek  did  eompaaa  in  his  arms  "  :  —  The 
4to.  senselessly  has,  "did  couple"  &c.  The  change  ia 
equally  remarkable  with  that  above  noticed. 

"         " r«  ft«  he  " :  —  The  4to.,  '*Iam  he/' 

"         " in  our  Grecian  Aorf";  — Thus  the  4to.    The 

folio  misprints,  " a  Ghrecian  mould" 

p.  44.  "  And  in  my  wmt-brace  " ;  —  The  vant-brace  —  omniI- 
hma,  was  armor  for  the  fore  arm. 

''  "I'll  prove  this  truth"  :  — Thus  the  4to.  The  folio 
misprints,  "  TU  pawn  this  truth." 

p.  4d.  "  Fef,  'tis  most  meet"  :  —  The  4to.,  "  TF%y,  'tis  moat 
meet." 

"  (« And  in  such  indexea  (although  small  pricka"  ftc.  :— 
Indexes  were  prefixed  to  volumes  in  Shakespeare's  time. 
'  Prick '  was  used  for  a  small  mark  or  point ;  as  prick- 
note  music,  the  prick  of  noon.  In  the  next  line  <  subse- 
quent' has  its  natural  accent  —  upon  the  second  syllable. 

p.  44.  "The  lustre  of  the  better  yet  to  shew,"  &c. :  — So  th* 
folio  ;  the  4to.,  -^ 

"  The  luater  of  the  better  ahaU  exceed 
By  shewing  the  worse  first." 

The  reading  of  the  Iblio  is  much  preferable  as  to  sense 
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Fcr  the  lustre  of  the  better  -would  mmm^  in  anr  cue ;  but 
it  would  exceed  the  more»  i.  e.,  «ahew  the  better,"  bj 
■bowing  the  foulcBt  first.  The  deCective  rhythm  of  the 
second  line  in  the  folio  I  beUere  to  be  due  to  the  omission 
of  <  thus '  —  <  Shall  shew  the  better  thus.    Do  not,'  &c. 

p.  M.     " we  all  should  than  with  him."—  So  the  ito. : 

the  folio,  "should  ufmre  with  him."  But  the  use  of 
*  share '  first  in  the  sense  of  cutting,  and  next  in  the  cog- 
nate one  of  dividing,  is  so  much  in  Shakespeare's  manner 
that  I  cannot  but  regard  the  reading  of  the  folio  as  a 
sophistication. 

"  "The  9ort  to  fight" t  —  Tlie  lot  to  fight;  the  radical 
meaning  of  the  word,  from  which  its  common  use  is  a 
deflection,  as  it  has  been  before  remarked  on  several  oo- 

-oithewoftAMrman":— The4to.,  "/ortheMtfir 

"  Must  iarrt  the  mastiffs  on"  :  —  Must  excite,  provoke 
the  mastiffs  on.  See  the  Note  on  *•  doth  tarre  lum  on,** 
£my  John,  Act  lY.  Sc.  1,  p.  126. 


ACT   SECOND. 

SCBKS   L 

p.  47.     *• how  if  he  had  ftoOif"  — Here  and  in  the  next 

speech  the  old  copies  have  Hlea  and  bjflea ;  —  this  common 
phonographic  spdling  of  the  word  corresponding  notably 
with  a  pronunciation  yet  common  in  New  England. 

"         " were  not  that  a  botchy  oorp$  ** :  —  The  old  copies 

have,  "a  botchy  core;*'  which  reading  has  been  hitherto 
retained,  although  its  meaning  is  past  conjecture.  But 
core  is  a  mere  phonographic  spelling  of  corps.  See  jBo- 
€on*9  Life  of  Henry  V1L<,  p.  17  —  •»  for  that  hee  was  in  a  Car» 
of  people  whose  affections  he  suspected."  Thertitea 
makes  a  pun  (which,  like  other  punsters  —  Falatafff  for 
instance  —  he  deliberately  prepares  in  his  pun  at  the  end 
of  his  preceding  speech),  and  uses  •  general '  to  refer  to 
Agamemnon  and  to  the  general  body  or  corps  of  soldiers, 
•sfaiActlV.  Sc.  5  of  this  play:  — 

"  Net.    Our  General  doth  salute  you  with  a  kiss. 
Uly$,  Yet  is  the  kindness  but  particular, 
"Twere  better  she  were  kiss'd  in  general." 

"         «• thou  vin^iTtt  leaven " :  —  i.  e.,  thou  mouldiest 

leaven.     The  folio  misprints,  **fokimtrst"  and  the  4to« 
has,  "  taualied  leaven." 
p.  48.     "  When  thou  art  forth,"  &c. : —These  words  are  found 
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only  in  the  4to.  I  have  Bome  doubts  as  to  their  claim  to 
a  place  in  the  text, 
p.  48.  <*  Mistrest  Thersitea  " :  —  I  do  not  see  the  purpose  of  this 
feminization  of  Thersites,  or  in  finct  the  significance  of  the 
speech.  We  might  read,  **  Master  Thersites ; "  but  what 
should  we  gain  ^ 

ff  «  Cobloaf" :  —  A  cobloaf^  according  to  Minsheu's  Dio- 
tionarr,  1616,  was  a  bun  or  little  loaf  made  with  a  round 
head,  lUe  those  of  cob-irons  which  support  the  fire. 

"         •• an  asinieo  " :  —  So  the  old  copies.    Perhaps  we 

should  read  atnioo,  which  is  Spanish  for  a  young  ass. 

p.  60.  " ere  your  grandsires  had  nails  "  :  —  The  old  cop- 
ies, *•  t/teir  grandees  "  —  a  manifest  error,  which  Theo- 
bald corrected.  It  was  doubtless  due  to  the  mistaking  of 
y  for  « their.* 

"         " [peaoe  /]  "  ;  —  This  word  is  omitted  in  the  folio 

—  accidentally,  as  JTiersitei'  next  speech  shows. 

"         " Achilles'  brach  " :  —  i.  e,,  dog,  hound ;  perhaps 

bitch.  The  old  copies  misprint,  **  brooch"  See  the  Note 
on  **  Brach  Merriman,"  &c.,  Taming  of  t/te  Shreto,  Indue. 
Sc.  1,  p.  486. 

p.  51,     M the^A  hour  of  the  sun  ":  —  The  4to.  has,  "  the 

Jlrst  houre,"  which,  as  it  appears  afterward,  Act.  III.  So. 
8,  p.  87,  neyer  could  have  been  right. 

"  ••  That  hath  a  ttamach  ": — i.  e»,  an  appetite — for  fight- 
ing. 

ScsNB  n. 

p.  62.     *( 'mongst  many  thousand  dinnet " : '—  L  e.,  tenth 

—  our  dime. 

"  *'And  fly  Uke  ehiddm  Mercury^  This  line  and  the 
next  are  accidentally  transposed  in  the  folio. 

"  «( Should  have  hare  hearts  " :  —  So  the  4to. :  the  folio 
has,  «  hard  hearts." 

p.  63.     •« in  unrespective  eUve  ** :  —  i.  e.,  Toider.    The 

folio  misprintB,  •*  in  unrespectiye  same." 

ff  "And  for  on  old  aunt** .—  The  allusion,  as  Malone 
pointed  out,  is  to  Priam's  sister  Hesione,  whom  Hercules, 
being  enraged  at  Priam's  breach  of  finith,  gaye  to  Tela- 
mon,  who  had  Ajax  by  her. 

*'         " and  makes  stale  the  morning":  —  The  4to., 

•* makes  pale"  &c.  Either  word  is  appropriate,  and  the 
latter  has  been  yery  generally  preferred.  But  < stale' 
was  applied  of  old  to  loss  of  freshness  in  color  or  bril- 
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Uancy  in  light;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  following  lines 
from  Th0  WinUr'i  Tale,  ActlV.  Chorus:  — 

«« So  shall  I  do 
To  ih' fietheti  things  now  reigning ;  and  mak$  tiale 
The  gUtUrmg  of  this  present,"  &c. 
And  the  following  from  Wither's  Epithalamia :  — 

**  Farre  Iris  would  have  lookt  but  stiUe  and  dimme 
In  her  best  eoloun,  had  she  there  appeared." 

And  beside,  color  is  here  but  an  accident  of  the  compari- 
son. Helen's  youth  and  freshness  make  Apollo  and  the 
morning  look  old. 

p.  M.     " that  we  do  fear  to  keep  " :  —  The  old  copies, 

**what  we  do  fear,"  &c.  But  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
making  the  trifling  and  obviously  required  emendation 
found  in  the  text.  Hanmer,  and  others  after  him,  more 
violently  transposed  *  that '  and  *  what '  of  the  old  copies. 

"         " and  wrinkled  eld  " ; — The  folio  has,  "  wrinkled 

oU"  —  a  trifling  misprint,  due  probably  to  the  great  like- 
ness between  e  and  o  in  old  manuscript.  The  4to.  has, 
••  wrinkled  eldere" 

It  «•  Our  fire-brand  hrother,  Paris  "  :  —  Hecuba,  during 
her  pregnancy  with  Paris,  dreamed  that  she  was  delivei-ed 
of  a  fire-brand. 

p.  66.     •• the  meanest  spirit  on  our  party  " :  —  A  marked 

instance  of  the  use  of  *  on '  for  *  of  now  so  common  in 
New  England. 

"         •• whom  Aristotle  thought" :  —  Shakespeare  here 

makes  Hector  refer  in  the  past  tense  to  Aristotle  at  the 
siege  of  Troy,  which  ended  eight  hundred  years  before 
the  Stagyrite  was  bom.  But  what  did  Shakespeare's 
audience  care  for  that } 

p.  57.  "  Whilst  emulation  in  the  army  crept " :  —  Here  <  emu- 
lation '  is  used  to  mean,  envious  rivahry.  See  also  in  the 
next  Scene,  p.  60,  "a  good  quarrel,  to  draw  emuloui 
fiustions,  and  bleed  to  death  upon." 

SOBNB  HI. 

p.  M«  M.^—  which  short-olm'cf  ignorance":  —  i.  e.,  short- 
lighted  ignorance.  The  old  copies  have,  **  short-onnMl 
r  ranee."  Mr.  Dyce  first  pomted  out  and  corrected 
misprint,  which  occurs  again  in  this  play.  Act  V. 
8c.  7,  in  2  Henry  F/.,  Act  iV.  Sc.  9,  and  in  Hamkt, 
Act  IV.  8c  7. 
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u.  48.     <• «A«lr  massy  irons" :— The  folio  has,  ««<ib  massy 

irons/' 

'         ** the  [NeapoUUm]  bone  ache  " :  —  This  is  a  name 

for  one  of  the  conseqnenoes  of  that  disease  which  foul- 
mouthed  people  in  Shakespeare's  time  seem  to  bare  talked 
much  about.    The  folio  omits  <  Neapolitan.' 

'         •• that  war  for  a  plaekei  " :  —  See  the  Note  on 

**  dread  prince  of  plackets,"  Lov^a  Labour^g  Lost,  Act  m. 
8c.  1,  p.  467,  and  on  "  thy  hand  out  of  plackets,"  Kuuf 
Lear,  Act  HI.  Sc  4. 

•*  If  I  could  haye  remember'd  a  ^  counterfeitt  thou 
would'st  not  have  sUpp  'd  out,"  &c. : — The  allusion  here 
IS  clearly  explained  by  the  following  passage  quoted  by 
Reed,  from  Greene's  Thieon  falUng  out  TntB  Men  coim 
by  their  Goods,  •*  And  therefore  he  went  and  got  him 
certain  slips,  which  are  counterfeit  pieces  of  money,  being 
brasse,  and  covered  oyer  with  sUver,  which  the  common 
people  call  slips." 

p.  69.     "  Thou  ma^H  tell " : — The  4to.,  «  Thou  muti  tell." 

p.  60.     •*  Here  is  such  a  patehery  " : — A  patchery  is  a  made- 
up  thing,  a  deception. 

II         41 to  draw  tfmtdbtif  ihctions":  —  Thus  the  4to. 

The  folio  misprints,  *<  emuloHofu,  factions." 

"  " the  dry  terpigo  " ; — The  serpigo  was  a  cutane- 
ous eruption.  It  is  enumerated  with  the  gout  and  the 
rheum  in  Meaaure  fir  Meaiure^  Act  IQ.  Sc.  1. 

^  '*He  thent  our  messengers" : —  L  e.,  He  treated  our 
messengers  roughly.  The  folio  has,  **  He  sent  our  mes- 
sengers ; "  the  4to.,  ••  He  lote,"  &c.  The  correction  is 
Theobald's.  Mr.  Collier  read,  **  We  sent  our  messen- 
gers," and  that  reading  was  found  in  his  folio  of  1632. 

p.  61.     *• but  it  was  a  strong  ooutuel,*'  &c. :  —The  4to. 

has,  **  a  strong  compoture," 

If         •• for  necessity,  not  for  iUxure  " ;  —  So  the  4to. : 

the  folio  has,  <«  for  flight,"  which  is  plainly  an  accidental 
or  unwarrantable  yariation. 

"  »«An  after  dinner's  breath" :—'i.  e.,  an  after  dinner 
exercise.  So,  <*it  is  the  breathing  time  of  day  with 
me,"  Hamlet,  Act  Y.  Sc  2. 

"         " of  his  own  part  beheld  "  :  —  The  4to.  has,  sy- 

nonymousfy,  **  on  his  own  part,"  &c. 

p.  6S.     "His  pettish  2miim":— The  folio  misprints,  "pettish 
Imm."    See  the  Note  on  "his  old  lunes,"  Merry  Wkm^ 
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Act  rV.  Sc.  2,  p.  320.  The  4to.  giyea  this  pasaage 
thus:  — 

•»  —  yea  watch 
Hii  povrse,  and  tiiM^  his  ebbs  and  flowes,  and  if 
The  passage  and  whole  streame  of  Am  commertcementt"  &c« 

p.  63.  '( And  batters  'ffainst  himself"  :  —  The  folio  misprints, 
« 'gainst  iUelf,"  The  4to.  reads,  "And  batters  doume 
himselfc/'  which  has  been  very  generally  adopted.  But 
the  reading  of  the  folio,  *  'gainst '  for  *  down/  seems  to  be 
a  great  improvement  and  an  authoritative  change,  and 
•  itself'  a  mere  misprint. 

"  •«  He  is  so  plaguy  proud  "  :  —  •  Plaguy '  is  constantly 
used  in  New  England,  and  indeed  throughout  the  North- 
em  States,  just  as  it  is  used  here.  Stecvens  (in  1773) 
branded  it  as  vulgar,  and  would  have  excluded  it  from  the 
text,  regardless  of  its  relations  to  the  remainder  of  the 
sentence,  which  explains  the  origin  of  the  phrase.  <  Death 
tokens '  were  the  signs  of  infection  with  the  plague. 

p.  65.     •• force  him  with  praises  "  :  —  i.  e.,  stuff  him  with 

praises.  But  perhaps  we  should  read,  *  farce  him,'  i.  e., 
season  him  highly,  warm  him  through  with  praises.  See 
the  Note  on  "  the  forced  title,"  Henry  F.,  Act.  IV.  Sc.  I, 
p.  136.  —  «  He  is  not-thorough  warm  "  is  made  a  part  of 
Aj€u^  speech  in  the  old  copies  —  with  manifest  error. 

"  "  He  is  not  emtdoue  " ;  —  See  the  Note  on  "  Whilst 
emulation  in  the  army  crept,"  this  play.  Act  H.  Sc.  2, 
p.  149. 

"         " beyond  all  erudition  " :  —  The  folio  accidentally 

repeats  *  beyond.'    <*  Erudition  "  has  here  five  syllables. 

II         It and  for  thy  vigour  [fo<]":  — The  old  copies, 

merely,  "And  for  thy  vigour,"  &c. ;  but  I  think  that  the 
addition  suggested  by  Mr.  Sidney  Walker  must  be  re- 
ceived. 

p.  66.  •« Ayt  my  good  ton" :  —  This  reply  assigned  to  Neetor  in 
the  4to.  has  the  prefix  «•  Ulys,"  in  the  folio  :  -—  by  mis- 
take, manifestly.  Ulyasee  having  addressed  Hesior  as 
"  fether  Nestor,"  AJax  asks,  "  Shall  /  call  you  father } " 

''         " our  [great]  General " :  —  The  folio  omits  •  great.' 

ft  <i  Light  boats  sail  swift,"  &c. :  —  The  folio  misprints  this 
line.  "  light  Botes  may  sail  swift  though  greater  buOces 
draw  deepe." 
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ACT  THIRD. 

SOBKB    I. 

p.  68,     *• here  is  good  broken  music  " :  —  i.  e.,  music  in 

part8t  as  the  Servani  says  before,  when  the  music  is  first 
beard,  and  not,  I  think,  as  Mr.  Chappell  defines  it,  music 
of  stringed  instruments  as  distinguished  from  those  played 
by  wind.  Bacon  in  his  Essay  of  Blasques  and  Triumphs, 
referring  manifestly  to  the  performances  of  a  band,  says, 
**  I  understand  it  that  the  song  be  in  Quire  placed  aloft 
and  accompanied  with  some  Itroken  Musieke"  And  in  A$ 
You  Like  It,  Act  L  Sc.  2,  BotaUnd,  punning,  says,  **Is 
there  any  one  else  longs  to  see  this  broken  music  in  his 
sides,"  i.  e.,  to  see  his  ribs  in  pieces  or  parts-^  there  be- 
ing plainly  no  reference  to  strings. 

p.  69.  (•  You  must  not  know  nohere  he  sups** :  —  This  reply  of 
Pandanu  to  the  inquiry  of  Parit  is  assigned  to  Helen  in 
the  old  copies.  Hanmer  first  perceived  and  corrected  the 
error. 

"  **[riHaymylife]  with  my  rfM|po»<>r  Cressida  "  :  —  The 
woras  in  brackets  are  omitted  from  the  folio.  On  the 
unusual  word  •  disposer,*  Heath  remarks  that  it  is  **  a 
compliment  of  great  gallantry,  to  signify,  that  Paris  is  en- 
tirely at  Creesida's  disposal  and  command."  And  perhaps 
he  is  right ;  the  word  being  used  as  it  is  when  a  Spaniard 
says  (and  sometimes  means)  that  every  thing  he  has  is  at 
su  disposicion  d^usted.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think  that, 
considering  Cressida*s  beauty  and  wantonness,  there  is  a 
connection  between  *  disposer,'  as  it  is  used  here,  and 
<  disposed,'  as  it  is  used  in  **Boyet  is  dispos'd,"  Love*s 
Labour's  Lostt  Act  H.  Sc.  1.  See  the  Note  on  that  passage, 
Vol.  m.  p.  464. 

p.  70.  •»  Ay,  you  rnay^  you  may  "  ;  —  "  The  force  of  this  collo- 
quial phrase,"  remarks  ^Jr.  Singer,  in  a  note  on  a  passa^ 
in  CorioUmus^  Act  U.  Sc.  8,  where  it  also  occurs,  «  ap- 
pears to  be,  you  may  divert  yourself  as  you  please  at  my 
expense." 

p.  71.  •<  Snaeety  above  thought  I  love  thee  " :—  The  folio  makes 
this  a  part  of  Helen's  speech  by  a  mere  neglect  to  insert 
the  prefix  Par*  It  plamly  belongs  to  Paris^  to  whom  the 
4to.  gives  it. 

scBKB  n. 

''  **  Enter  .  . .  TVoOw' Boy  ";  — In  the  old  copies,  "Tro- 
ilus  Man ; "  but,  as  Mr.  Dyce  remarks,  this  is  evidently 
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the  attendant  whom  ihev  haye  previously  (Act  I.  Sc.  2t 
p.  82)  designated  aa  TrioW  Boy. 

p.  72.  **  LoYe's  timce-reptared  nectar  "  :  —  The  folio  and  one 
impression  of  the  4to.  edition  have  *<  thrice  reputed,"  Mr. 
Collier  found  *  thrice  repured '  in  a  copy  of  the  4to.  be- 
longing to  the  Duke  of  Deyonshire. 

"  ••  My  heart  beats  thieker  " :  -*  i.  e.,  its  beat  is  frequent, 
with  more  pulsations  in  a  given  time. 

p.  73.     " you  must  be  wrtcA'rf".*— A  term  of  fldconry 

The  unmanned  hawk  was  watched,  not  to  guard  her,  but 
to  make  her  watch  or  keep  awake,  and  so  be  subdued 
through  exhaustion.    So  in  T?ie  Taming  of  the  Shrewt  Act 

rv.  Sc.  1,  — 

••  That  is  to  watch  her  as  we  watch  these  Kites. 
Last  night  she  slept  not,  nor  to-night  she  shall  not.*' 

"        « rub  on^  and  Jdu  the  mittreu  " :  —  <*  The  allusion,*' 

says  Malone,  "is  to  bowling.  What  we  now  call  the 
Jack  seems,  in  Shakespeare's  time,  to  have  been  termed 
the  mistress." 

"  "  —  a  kiss  m  fm-farm  " ;  —  i.  e.,  an  eyerlasting  kiss 
—  like  lands  granted  m  fee. 

''  «*  Thtfaloon  aa  the  tercel" :-^L^.^  the  falcon  against 
the  teroeL  The  falcon  was  the  female,  the  tercel  the  male 
hawk. 

p.  76.     " Where  i$  my  wUt — I  would  he  gene*' :  —  In  the 

4to.  these  phrases  are  transposed. 
II  <(  _  I  fji0^  more  crafl  than  wit " :  —  L  e.,  I  showed 
more  craft,  &c.  This  form  of  the  preterite  (pronounced 
$hoo)  is  not  yet  forgotten  in  New  Bngland.  Although 
the  context  clearly  requires  this  tense,  Tfor  Cressida  refers 
to  what  she  had  preyiously  done  when  she  **feU  so 
roundly  to  a  large  confession,")  <  shew '  of  the  old  copies 
has  been  hitherto  changed  to  *  show.' 

"         •« fartohevfieeand  love,"  &c.:  — "If  this,"  says 

Douce,  **be  Shakespeare's,  he  got  it  from  Tavemer's 
Translation  of  PttbUua  Syme,  at  the  end  of  Catonis  dUticha^ 
1658,  12mo.,  where  it  stands  thus :  <  To  be  in  love  and 
to  be  wyse  is  scarce  graunted  to  Qod.  It  is  not  one  man's 
propertie  both  to  loye  and  also  to  be  of  sound  minde.'  " 

p.  77.  "  Might  be  affronted  " :— i.  e.,  might  be  brought  fiuse 
to  fkce  with.  See  the  Note  on  ••  ABfront  his  eye,"  ITm- 
iei'e  Tate,  Act  V.  Sc.  1,  p.  411. 

•• 9Mplantage  to  the  moon" :  — i.  e.,  that  which  ii 

planted. 
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p.  78.     '< let  all  eonaUmt  men  be  Troiluses  '* :  -^  So  folio 

and  4to.  The  context,  <*  if  you  ever  prove  talae  one  to 
another,"  clearly  requires  Hanmer's  reading,  **  let  all  m- 
oonstant  men,"  &c.  But  in  fieivor  of  the  old  text,  Tyr- 
whitt  remarks  that  Shakespeare  "  seems  to  have  been 
less  attentive  to  make  Pandcar  talk  consequentially,  than 
to  account  for  the  ideas  actually  annexed  to  the  three 
names ; "  and  Heath,  that  *<  it  is  clearly  the  intention  of 
the  poet  that  this  imprecation  should  be  such  a  one  as 
was  verified  by  the  event,  as  it  is  in  part  to  this  very 
day."  These  objections  to  Hanmer's  cnimge,  which  have 
also  Malone*s  support,  are  more  than  plausible ;  but  they 
dii»regard  the  higher  principle  of  Shakespearian  criticism, 
that  Shakespeare  writing  a  speech  for  a  character  would 
write  as  that  character  would  think  under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  placed.  Pandar,  speaking  before 
the  event  had  proved  lYoihit  constant  and  Creeeida  false, 
and  having  begim  by  supposing  them  false  to  one  an- 
other, would  inevitably  have  said,  ^'Ict  all  inconstant 
men  be  Troiluses."  Nevertheless,  as  I  am  not  editing  a 
Shakespeare  for  my  own  reading  only,  I  do  not  venture 
to  change  the  text  against  all  authority  and  opinion,  al- 
though the  carelessness  with  which  this  play  was  printed 
might  be  my  sufficient  excuse. 

"  " tohoee  bed  "  :  —  Folio  and  4to.  have,  «*  a  cham- 
ber, which  bed/*  &c.  The  reading  of  the  text  is  adopted 
on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Dyce.  Some  change  is  neces- 
sary. Hanmer  read,  **  a  chamber  toith  a  bed,  which  bed," 
&c. ;  and  an  editor  whose  name  has  escaped  me,  **  a  bed' 
chamber,  which  bed,"  &c. 

"  «« Bed,  chamber,  Pandar" :  —  The  folio  has, «« Bed,  cham- 

ber, and  Pandar."  I  suspect  this  couplet  to  be  an  inter- 
polation by  the  actor  who  played  Pandar, 

SoBini  in. 

«  That,  through  the  sight  I  bear  in  things  to  love  " :  — 
In  the  dimness  of  the  old  typography  in  the  first  folio, 
and  (on  Mr.  Collier's  authority)  in  the  4t08.,  there  is  per- 
haps some  ground  of  doubt  as  to  whether  the  last  word  in 
this  line  is  *  loue'  or  <  loue ; '  though  a  comparison  of  the 
doubtful  letter  in  the  former  volume  with  the  la  and  the 
/s  in  the  passage  in  which  it  occurs  would  seem  to  make 
it  dear  to  any  eye  as  an  /;  and  in  the  second  folio  it  b  as 
unmistakably  an  /  as  it  is  in  this  edition.  —  Calohae  says, 
in  other  words.  Through  my  peculiar  knowledge  as  to 
where  it  is  well  to  place  affection  or  regard,  I  have  aban- 
doned Troy:  —  an  explanation  of  this  much  be-com- 
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mented  passage  which,  natural  and  obvioud  as  it  appears 
to  me,  has  (when  giren  by  Mr.  Knight)  incmred  the 
ridicule  of  Mr.  Dyce.  Rowe  printed,  «in  things  to 
oofiM."  Stecvens  read,  **  to  love,  [i.  e.,  the  consequences 
of  the  amour  of  Paris  and  Helen,]  I  have  abandoned 
Troy ; "  which  in  my  judgment  if  ridiculous.  Johnson 
and  Malone  read,  <*to  Jooe  I  have  abandoned  Troy;'* 
which  is  inconsistent  with  the  story;  for  it  was  Juno, 
not  Jove,  that  hated  Troy.  Mr.  Collier  suggested,  <*  in 
things  above  i"  which  was  afterward  found  in  his  folio 
of  1632. 

p,  79.     " is  such  a  vfrest " :  —  i.  e.,  most  probably,  a  lerer, 

a  power ;  which  sense  is  supported  by  the  connection  of 
ideas  between  *  wrest '  and  <  slack '  in  the  next  line.  But 
Johnson  thought  it  meant  a  distortion,  and  Steevens 
would  have  read  «*  rest,"  i.  e.,  a  stay,  support. 

'  «*  Give  us  a  prince  of  blood  "  :  —  i.  e.,  of  the  blood 

royal.    Perhaps  we  should  read,  «•  of  the  blood." 

p.  81.     " but  honour  for  those  honours":  —  The  folio 

misprints,  ♦•  but  honoured"  &c. 

"         *  * how  dearly  ever  parted  ".-—i.e.,  however  highly 

gifted.  Down  to  ttie  days  of  our  grandfathers,  men  of 
talents  were  called  men  of  parts. 

p.  82.  «•  [7b  othen^  eyes"  &c. :  —  These  two  lines  in  brack- 
ets, which  are  all  but  absolutely  necessary  to  the  sense, 
are  omitted  from  the  folio. 

"         •< and  is  mirrored  there  "  ;  —  Folio  and  4to.  have, 

"is  married  there."  The  emendation,  which  needs  no 
defence,  was  fotmd  in  both  Mr.  Collier's  and  Mr.  Singer's 
corrected  copies  of  the  folio  of  1632. 

"         «• Hrain  at  the  poeition  "  .■  —  The  folio  has,  "  strain 

U  at  the  position." 

"         " who,  like  an  arch,  reverberates  " ;  —  The  reading 

of  the  second  folio :  the  first  has,  •*  reverb'rat«."  *  Who ' 
was  used  in  relation  to  things  as  well  as  persons  in  Shake- 
speare's day.  Boswell  would  have  referred  it  to  those 
who  applaud.  Bowe  read,  **  which  like  an  arch  rever^ 
Vrates"  in  which  he  has  been  very  generally  fbUowed. 

••  The  unknown  Ajax  "  :  —  L  e.,  the  unproved,  untried 
AJax. 

p.  83.      "  While  pride  is  feasting  " ;  —  The  4to.,  «•  is  faeting.** 

"         ''And  great  Troy  ehHtkmg*'  -*The  folio  misprintai 
••  fArifiAtn^." 
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p.  88.  "Or  AmE7»  aside" :^ The  4to.  has,  «  Or  turn  aside." 
A  finrthrigik  was  a  stndght  walk  in  a  garden  or  pleasure 
ground.  See  *•  forthrights  and  meanders,"  Th»  Tcmp^iH^ 
Act  m.  So.  3. 

"         •« the  abject  rear  " : — The  folio  (in  which  only  this 

fine  simile  of  the  horse  is  found)  misprints,  «  abject  near," 

p,  84.     ** ioelcome  eTer  smiles  " :  —  Folio  and  4to.  haTe, 

"  the  welcome,"  &e. 
M         ••  And  give  to  dost " : — The  old  copies  misprint,  **  And 
goe"  &c.,  which  Pope  corrected. 

" «ocm«r  catch  the  eye  ":  — So  the  4to.    The  folio, 

<(  hegm  to  catch  the  eye,"  which  is  a  yery  marked  instance 
of  a  certain  kind  of  printer^s  error  -^  the  words  having 
been  caught  £rom  the  preceding  line. 

"         •• <me  of  Priam'$  daughters  " ; — This  was  Polyzena, 

in  marryinff  whom,  according  to  one  of  the  post-Homerie 
accounts,  Achilles  was  killed  by  Paris. 

p.  85.  xBe  shook  to  atr":— Thus  the  4to.:  the  folio,  «<to 
airg  air,"  which  I  cannot  but  regard  as  a  mere  accidental 
repetition. 

p.  88.  '"Let  me  earrg  another,"  &e. :  —  The  4to.  has,  •'Let 
me  bear,**  &e. 


ACT  FOURTH. 

SOBNB  I« 

p.  89.     •• (be  most  ieapUeful  gentle  greeting  "  :  —  Thus 

the  4to.  The  folio  has,  "most  detpightfuPttr  But  a 
comparison  of  this  line  with  the  next,  which  is  manifestly 
meant  to  oorremnd  to  it  in  construction,  leads  me  to 
regard  this  reading  as  a  mere  accidental  Tariation ;  al« 
though  the  use  of  the  double  superlative  is  not  unconunon 
with  Shakespeare. 

p.  90.     '* a  flat,  tamed  piece  " :  —  i.  e.,  a  piece  or  vessel 

of  vapid  wine.  The  Fr^ch  stUl  call  a  puncheon,  as  well 
as  an  apartment,  une  pi^M,  while  we  —  some  of  us,  at 
least  —  call  such  a  woman  as  Helen  a  piece. 

"         •• each  heavier  for  a  whore  " :  —  The  folio  has, 

**t0AteA  heavier,"  &o.  —  manifestly  a  misprint  for  the 
reading  of  the  text,  which  Mr.  Dyre  was  the  first  to 
propose. 

p.  91.      «<Weril  hd  commend,"  &e.:  — The  folio  has^,  «Well 
not  commend,"  &e.,  for  the  management  of  which  hith* 
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eno  tee  the  Variorum  of  1821.  Plainly  we  have  here 
the  eommon  misprint  of  'not'  for  'but/  PoHm  says, 
We  wiU  be  at  the  pains  of  commending  6nly  what  we 
intend  to  sell,  implying  an  intention  not  to  part  with 
EeitH.    So  in  Sonnet  TCaT.  :  — 

**  Let  them  say  more  that  Uke  of  hearsay  well ; 
I  will  not  praise,  that  purpose  not  to  sell." 

SCE2YE  U. 

p.  92.     «As  tediously  as  Hell"  :  — Thus  the  4to. :  the  fblio 
fldqnintBy  ••  As  JUdioudy" 
'         "  You  bring  me  to  do" :  —  See  the  Note  on  "  I  would 

not  do  with  aU,"  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  m.  Sc.  3. 
"  *4_—  ah,  poor  oapoochio" :  —  The  old  copies,  "o 
poore  CMpoehia"  ^  <  a '  standing,  as  it  often  does  in  old 
iMoks,  for  *  ah/  and  the  Italian  word  being  printed  about 
as  well  as  foreign  words  generally  are  in  the  early  edi- 
tions of  our  old  dramatists.  Capoechio  means  a  silly 
person,  a  rimpleton ;  capocekiti,  something  quite  different. 

p.  M.  "  —  the  secrete  of  Nature  "  :  —  Here,  as  often  else- 
where in  our  old  poetry,  •secrets'  is  a  trisyllable.  The 
4to.  has,  **  the  secrets  of  neighbor  Pandar" 

SOBMB  IT. 

p.  96.  "And  violenieih  ":  —  Bo  the  4to«  The  folio  misprintSt 
**  And  no  leee," 

"        " no  qualiflringdrMf";— The  folio  has  "cross" 

—a  misprint  hardly  worth  notice. 

''  **Ah^  sweet  dudb";  — Both  folio  and  4to.  hare,  "a 
sweet,"  &c. ;  and  the  folio  has  **duoke"  instead  of 
<  ducks '  —  errors,  theae,  or  rather  irregularities,  almost 
too  common  to  require  notice  of  their  regulation. 

If        u o  heart,  O  heayy  heart":  — The  old  copies, 

"  O  heart,  hea^y  heart ; "  but  the  rhythm  leaves  us  no 
choice  as  to  accepting  the  reading  of  Mr.  Collier's  folio 
of  1632,  the  line  being  plainly  "  0  heart,  O  heart,  O  heavy 
heart."  In  the  same  volume  there  is  also  a  very  specious 
change  of  the  last  line  of  the  stave,  **  By  silence  nor  by 
speaking." 

p.  97.     " so  sirmn'd  a  purity"  :  — Thus  the  4to.    The 

folio  has,  "  so  strtmget"  ftc. — a  mere  misprint  of  the  ear. 

isf         •! and  dischaige  of  one" :  —  The  folio  misprints. 

"  of  our." 
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p.  98.  •*  When  $haU  we  $ee  again  ** :  —  The  folio  gives  this 
speech^ to  TYoiku  by  a  manifeitt  error.   The  4to.  ia  correct 

n         M  T^re  lovfng"  &c  :  —  The  folio,  in  which  only  this 
line  appears,  giyes  the  passage  thus :  — 

"  Their  loving  well  composed,  with  gift  of  nature, 
Flawing  and  swelling  ore  with  Arts  and  exercise." 

The  reading  which  I  have  given,  upon  my  own  motion, 
seems  to  me  to  require  neither  explanation  nor  defence. 

p.  99.     <• the  high  lavoU  " :  —  See  the  Note  on  "  lavoltas 

high,"  Henry  the  Fifth,  Act.  HI.  So.  6. 

p.  100.  « To  shame  the  geal,"  &c. :  —  The  old  copies,  « the 
aecU"  The  words  were  easily  and  often  mistaken  for 
each  other.    The  correction  is  Warburton's. 

"  «*  1*11  answer  to  my  Ittst "  :  —  This  passage  seems  to 
be  corrupt;  and  we  should  probably  read,  "when  Tm 
hence  I'll  answer  to  my  host"  But  *my  lust'  may 
mean  my  desire,  liking,  pleasure — the  proper  sense  of 
the  word.  That  in  which  it  is  almost  exclusively  used 
now-a-days  is  altogether  arbitrary.  —  The  folio  accident- 
ally omits  *  you '  in  this  line. 
p,  101.  "Letue  make  ready  straight "  :  —  The  folio  assigns  this 
line  to  Diomed^  with  obvious  error,  as  he  is  no  longer  on 
the  stage.  The  mistake  is  doubtless  due  to  the  use  of  D 
only  as  the  prefix.    Malone  made  the  correction. 

SCBKB  V, 

"         "  Is  not  yond^  Diomed  "  :  —  The  folio,  «« Is  not  yoyng 
Biomed  ? "  which  is  obviously  wrong. 

p.  102.  "  [And  parted  thus  you,"  &c. :  —  This  line  is  omitted 
from  the  folio,  and  possibly  not  by  accident :  though  the 
occurence  of  so  peculiar  a  word  as  *hardiment'  in  the 
previous  line,  looks  like  a  preparation  to  rhyme  with 
with  *  argument '  in  this. 

'  ••  Men,  Both  take  and  give  " :  — This  speech  is  assigned 

to  Patr[oeha]  in  the  old  copies,  with  manifest  error. 

p.  103.  **  Why,  beg,  then  " ;  —  Johnson  "  for  the  sake  of  rhyme  " 
would  have  read,  *«  Why,  beg  ttoo;  "  and  Mr.  Dyce,  who 
thinks  that  *•  a  rhyme  was  surely  intended,"  proposes, 
••Why,  beg,  then,  do."  But  the  occurrence  of  a  rhyme- 
less  line  or  two  in  a  rhymed  passage  is  not  uncommon  in 
the  works  of  our  old  dramatists ;  and  several  instanees 
may  be  found  in  these  plays.  The  sixth  line  above,  for 
instance,  ••  An  odd  roan  lady,"  fco.,  is  without  a  rhyme ; 
and  yet  it  is  certain  that  there  no  Ihie  is  lost- 
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p.  lOS.  *^WkmndeH  i»  a  maid  agaibi^mnd  Mt-.^'*:— Th« 
fcHo  bas  a  long  daah,  without  other  point,  after  this  line 
aa  if  I%MM  ykt  lomething  to  be  underetood  or  coz^eo- 


«*  That  gWe  aeeotiHng  welcome."  fte. :  —  The  old  copies 
iMnra^  "  a  MOgtkiff  welcome,"  whidt  seemB  to  me,  as  it  did 
to  Monck  Mason,  a  palpable  mimrint  by  the  ear  for  the 
word  in  the  text.  Steeyens'  explanation  that  <*  a  coast- 
ing welcome  "  ia  **  a  sidelong  g£mce  of  invitation,"  eyen 
if  accepted,  will  not  help  ns  to  a  sense;  fcr  to  read, 
*<  that  cive  a  sidelomg  gUnce  of  invitation  ere  it  [i.  e., 
the  sidelong  glance,  &c.]  comes,"  is  nonsense.  We  have 
akr  Toby  Beleh'9  au&oritj  {Tkoelfth  Night,  Act  I.  Sc.  8) 
that  •<  <  accost'  ia,  front  bar,  board  her,  woo  her,  assail 
her ; "  and  thns  the  line  means.  That  give  bold  wooing 
welcome  ere  it  comes,  i.  e.,  stand  eyer  ready  to  welcome 
it  when  it  does  come. 

t»  104.  " but  siourtfi^  done  " :  —  i.  e.,  as  "Warburton  re- 
marked* with  an  overweening  conscionsnees  of  superiority 
and  eafety.  In  the  old  copies  this  speech  is  aoeigned  to 
Agamemnon^  with  manifest  impropriety.  Theobald  re* 
stored  it  to  AehiUet.  The  mistake  was  probably  due  to 
the  preflz»  A* 

I         M and  great  deal  itqirMpi^"  «<— The  4to.,  with  leei 

finroek  ••mitpriMing.'' 

^        •« Or  ebe  a  ^wrt*".— The  foMo  misprints,  "a  9r«MA." 

p.  1<MI.  **  T%t  ytnmgut  mm  of  Priam^**  ke. ;  —  The  folio  gives 
this  passage  tibua :  — 

•<  The  yongeet  aoone  of  iVfom 
A  true  Imight :  They  call  him  TVogku, 
Not  yet  mature,"  &e. 

But  •<  they  call  him  Troilua  "  ooeurs  but  a  ftw  lines  below 
in  this  very  speech;  and  there  seems  hardly  room  for 
doubt  that  here  its  presence  must  be  attributed  to  an 
accidental  transposition,  or  an  unauthorized  and  presum* 
ing  attempt  to  complete  a  line  supposed  to  be  imperfect. 

"  <«  Nor  dignifies  an  impure  thought,"  fte. :  —  The  4to, 
has  the  trifline  misprint,  "an  impare  thought,"  which 
beooming,  by  ue  ear,  •«  an  impair  thought "  in  the  folio, 
the  latter  has  strangely  been  retained  by  many  editors, 
even  Mr.  Knight  and  Mr.  Collier,  who  trusted  to  Stee- 
vens^  citation  of  the  use  of  '  impair '  as  an  adjective  by 
Chapman  in  his  Shield  of  AehiUes,  where  it  is  really  a 
fubstantive,  as  Mr.  Dyce  has  already  pointed  out. 

p.  106.    «•  My  sMtW  annt":  — <«It  is  remarkable."  said  Yail- 
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Unt,  **thftt  the  C^reeks  give  to  the  unde  the  title  of 
sacred,  6itof.  P<xtntu$  avuncuhtt,  6  7r^o«  narglf  dtto;, 
Ofts.  de  Senee,  — pairuua  S  ngog  ftfjrqis  df ioc>  mnmoubtaf 
Budaei  Lexic.  —  Ouog  is  also  used  absolutely  for  6  nudg 
natQOf  daioff,  Eurip.  Iphiff,  Tburid,  L  890. 

Ifpt.  "H  Ttov  vooovrrag  dftoc  XfSgtStT  ilftovf. 
And  Xenophontifi  Kvqov  natStta,  lib.  L  pcusim,** 
—  Steevens  regarded  the  use  of  •  sacred '  in  this  passage 
as  a  confirmation  of  his  conjecture  that  **  this  pmj  was 
not  tibe  entire  composition  of  Shakespeare,  to  whom  the 
Grecism  before  us  was  probably  unknown." 

p.  106.     *• La  me  embrace  Mm,  4fax  " ;  —  I  believe  that 

*  now '  has  dropped  from  the  end  of  this  line.  —  **  Now, 
by  him  that  thunders,  thou  hast,"  &c. 

"  "  Not  Neoptolemut  so  mirable  "  :  —  Achilles'  son  was 
named  Pyrrkus  Neoptolemue ;  and  Dr.  Johnson  supposed 
that  **  Shakespeare  considei^  Neoptolemus  as  the  nomen 
gerUiUHumt  and  thought  the  &ther  was  likewise  Achilles 
Neoptolemus."  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  was  the 
case. 

p.  107.  **  Oreat  Agamemnon  comes  to  meet  ue  here " ;  —  Just 
before  this  speech  the  folio  has,  **  Enter  Agamemnon  and 
the  rest"  But  Agamemnon  and  the  rest  are  upon  the 
stage  from  the  beginning  of  the  Scene.  In  Shakespeare's 
time  they  probably  remained  in  the  inner  or  second 
apartment  of  the  stage,  which  was  sometimes  shut  off  by 
a  curtain.  The  front  of  the  stage  was  probably  used  to 
set  out  the  lists ;  and  at  this  speech  by  AJax^  Agamemnon 
and  the  other  Greeks  came  forward  into  the  arena  of  the 
fight. 

p.  108.  **  And  seen  thee  scorning  forfeits,"  &e. :  —  The  4to.  has, 
*<  Deapking  many  forfeits,"  &c. 

p.  109.  "  And  quoted  joint  by  joint "  :  —  As  in  "  And  how 
quote  you  my  folly  ? "  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona^  Act  11. 
Sc.  4. 

p.  110.  "You  may  have  every  day  enough,"  &c. :  —  The  folio 
accidentally  omits  *  have.' 

''         " pelting  wars : "  —  i.  e.,  little,  insignificant  wars* 

p.  1 1 L  *< There  in  the  fiill  convive  we:**  —  The  folio  misprintSi 
•«  convive  you." 

''         «  Beat  loud  the  tabourines "  .—-Here  the  4to.  reads,  — 

M severally  entreate  him 

7b  taete  your  bounties,  let  the  trumpets  blowe."* 
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ACT    PIFTH. 

SCBKB  L 

p.  112,    «« thou  cofn  of  eiiTy":  — The  4to.  has,  "thou 

"         •« Achilles*  meUe  varlet " ;  —  Sir  Thomas  Haiuner 

read,  *'  male  harlot,"  most  superfluously ;  for  that  would 
not  have  needed  T^tUea*  explanation. 

" cold  palsies,  [rtno  eye*,*  &c. :  —  The  folio  has 

merely,  <*  cold  palsies,  and  the  Uhe,  take  and  take  again." 

p.  118.  «•—  such  prepattermu  discoveriet'* :  —  The  epithet 
'preposterous'  may  well  be  applied  to  such  a  creature 
as  J%er9itm  says  Pairoeku  is  beUeved  to  be ;  but  for  *  dis- 
coTcries '  I  can  find  neither  a  fit  meaning  nor  a  substitute. 

*'  "  —  dei^d  silk " :  —  i.  e.,  floss  silk.  Mantua-makers 
BtiU  preserve  a  form  of  this  word  in  *  sleazy,'  which  they 
apply  to  any  material  very  loosely  woven.  The  4to.  has 
**tlmv€  silk,"  which,  as  Nares  remarks,  has  the  same 
meaning.  See  the  Note  on  **  the  ravcll'd  slcave  of  care," 
Macbeth,  Act  11.  Sc.  2. 

"  «•  —  one  that  lovea  giuUb  ** :  —  From  the  propensities 
of  the  quail,  its  name  was  applied  to  a  wantonly  amorous 
woman. 

SOSKB  II. 

p.  1 1 6.     "  —  any  man  may  eing  her  if  he  can  take  her  diff" :  - 
In  Cotton's  Virgitt  TVaoettie,  p.  60,  ed.  1664,  the  curious 
reader  will  find  an  explanation  of  this  passage  which  I 
had  rather  not  quote  here.  —  The  folio  misprmts,  «  may 
;&uf  her  "  and  «  her  Ufe." 

p.  118.  *« and  potato  finger  " :  —  An  allusion  to  the  aphro- 
disiac qualities  formerly  attributed  to  the  potato. 

p.  119.    " Nay,  do  not  anateh  it  from  me":  —  These  words 

are  assigned  to  Diomed  in  the  old  copies ;  —  improperly, 
as  Thirlby  pointed  out.  The  folio  omits  <  doth '  in  the 
next  line. 

p.  120.     «* but  that  that  likes  not  me":  —  The  4tos.,  **  that 

likes  not  you  ;  "  and  possibly  so  the  author  wrote. 

"         «• th'  atteet  of  eyes,"  &c. :  — So  the  4to.     The 

folio,  by  a  misprint  of  the  ear,  <*  the  test  of  eyes." 

p.  121.    " O  madneu  cfdieetmne  /  "  —  The  text  here  is  that 

of  the  4to.,  which  has  been  hitherto  adopted  '^dthout 
question,  and  which  there  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficient 

TOL.    IX.  X 
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reason  for  disturbing.  But  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit 
without  a  doubt  that  we  owe  to  accident  or  sophistication 
the  following  reading  of  the  folio  :  — 

•<  O  madness  of  discourse ! 
That  cause  sets  up.  with  and  against  thyself^ 
By  foule  authority :  where  reason  can,"  &c. 
In  this  reading  *  sets '  is  used  ipx  <  sett'st '  —  a  common 
license  of  old  in  regard  to  the  second  person  singular 
present  indicative  of  verbs  ending  in  U 

p,  12U  "As  Ariachne*8  broken  woof":  —  The  superfluous  t 
can  better  be  retained  than  the  syllable  spared  from  the 
rhythm.  Steepens  suggested  that  Shakespeare  may  hare 
written  Araohnea;  and  Malone  thought  it  extremely 
probable  that  he  pronounced  the  word  as  a  word  of  four 
syllables. 

'         •* are  hound  to  Diomed  " :  —  The  4to.  has,  «•  are 

gwen  to  Diomed,"  which  suits  ill  with  *  knot,* 

p.  122.     " as  much  (u  I  do  Cressid  lore  "  :  —  The  4to. 

accidentally  omitted  the  second  *as,'  which  is  needful 
both  for  sense  and  rhythm.  The  rhythm  was  perfected 
in  the  first  folio  by  printing  **  Cfreaaida"  for  Cresnd;  and 
finally  the  second  folio  perf^ted  the  sense  at  the  cost  of 
the  rhythm  by  reading,  •«m  I  do  Cr$89Ula  lore.'* 

*'  " his  oofi«9iy";  — A  dang  word  for  <  concu- 
piscence.' 

7         <4 a  cattle  on  thy  head  "  :  —  A  close  cylindrical 

helmet  is  said  to  have  been  called  a  castle.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  it  is  a  coimptlon  of  eaaquetei, 

ScBmB  IIL 

p.  123.  <*  By  \aU\  the  everlasting  gods  " :  —  The  folio  omits 
•  all,'  accidentally  without  a  doubt. 

p.  124.     ^^  Fw  %te  wnUd  giloe  mueht  to  Mae  violent  thefts'* : — i.  e., 
of  course,  because  we  would  give  rouchi  &c.    This  linci 
which  appear*  only  in  the  foUo,  is  there  printed  in  this 
very  ooimpt  manner :  — 
*<  For  we  would  oowiit  give  much  to  aa  violent  thefts." 

Tyrwhitt  made  the  correction,  which  is  entirely  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  context  He  supposed  that  <  count ' 
crept  in  from  the  second  line  above,  and  that  <  as  *  was  a 
misprint  of  *  use.' 
/  «« ^.^^  \fax  the  hrono  man  " :  —  The  old  copies,  •*  but 
the  doare  man,"  which  is  manifestlv  wrong.  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  adopting  Pope's  reading.    The  only  word 
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which  Buits  the  context  is  *  brave ; '  and  deare '  might 
be  misprinted  for  it,  or  caught  from  the  previoua  clause, 
or  the  line  below. 

p.  124.  <•*— -  the  captive  OnoioHi  fall'*  t-^ The  old  eopiet 
have,  by,  I  think,  an  error  of  the  press  common  enough, 
<•  the  captive  Qrteim  /aUa"  This  reading  Mr.  Byce 
retains^  and  Mr.  Eobson  (apud  Dyee)  justifies  by  citing, 
•<And  God  said.  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after 
our  likeness;  and  let  them  have  dominion,"  &c.  Oen, 
i.  26.  But  in  this  passage  •  man '  is  used  for  *  mankind.' 
—  If  I  thought  that  an  editor  had  the  ri^ht  to  change 
the  text  upon  opinion,  I  should  read  *  ctutiff  Grecians.* 
For,  "K-as  Hector  in  the  habit  of  slaughtering  captives } 
and  besides,  does  not  the  next  line  show  that  they  were 
slain  in  furious  battle  ? 

p.  125.  <•  — -~  with  rteowrte  of  tears  "  :  —  i.  e.*  with  a  contin- 
uous coursing  of  tears. 

p.  126.  «Do  deeds  of  praise^t-^The  4to.,  "deeds  w»ih 
praise." 

SCBKX  IT. 

p.  128*    ** the  Grecians  &«ytii  ** :  *-  The  old  copies  misprmt, 

•(  the  Grecians  heganJ' 

II  u now  the  sleeve!  noip  1^  sJiMw/"  — Mr.  Col- 
lier's foHo  of  1632,  with  more  than  plausibility,  has, 
<•  now  the  ikeveleu  I  ** 

SCBItB  V. 

p.  129.    <« The  fierce  PofydewMct,"  &o. :  —  Every  reader 

may  not  know  that  the  names  in  this  speech  are  those  of 
some  of  Priam's  sons. 

II  <i.^^The  dreadfiil  Ai^wiMary ''; -^ This  Sd^Ofory  was 
no  more  nor  less  than  a  centaur  that  used  the  bow  —  the 
Sagittarius  of  the  Zodiso.  He  is  mentioned  both  in  the 
Destmctum  of  Troye  and  by  Lydgate. 

n        u the  scaled  icuOt"  t — Sculls  are  shoals  — of 

fish ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  following  line  quoted  by 
Steevens  from  the  26th  song  of  Drayton*s  PolyoHnon :  — 
>«  My  silver^soaled  sculls  about  my  streams  do  sweep." 

I  «• the  itrawy  Greeks  " :  —  So  the  4to.    The  folio 

miaprints,  **  straying  Greeks." 
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SCBNB  VI. 

p.  181.    " I  will  not  look  upon" ;  — i.  e.,  look  on. 

IK  182.    «I  reck  not  though  thou  end,"  fcc.:— The  4to.  has, 
«<  though  /  end,"  &c. 

"  "  ril  /huh  it " :  —  i.  e.,  I'll  break  or  crush  it :  —  from 
the  French  Jhnaser  a>  to  crush.  See  Richardson's  Die. 
inv, 

scENB  Yn. 

p.  133.     •• execute  your  aima" :  —  The  folio  and  one  un- 

pression  of  the  4to.  have,  **  your  arms/'  Steevens  con- 
jectured that  the  true  reading  was,  •♦your  aimai**  and 
it  was  found  by  Mr.  Collier  in  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's 
copy  of  the  4to. 

SCENB  IX. 

p  184.    "Most  putrefied  cart": — Here  is  a  quibble  upon 
*  corps.'   See  the  Note  on  *  a  botchy  corps,'  Act  II,  Sc.  1. 

"         " and  darl^nmg  of  the  sun  "  :  —  The  folio  has  the 

trifling  misprint,  if  misprint  it  be,  <*  and  darking"  &c. 

"  "  So,  nion,  fiill  thou  [neasfl  " :  — '  Next,'  accidentally 
omitted  from  the  folio,  is  found  in  the  4to.  The  corrector 
of  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632,  seeing  that  a  syllable  wa& 
needed,  read,  «  now,  great  Troy,  sii&  down." 

"         "  Hark  I  a  retreat " ;  —  The  4to8.,  "  a  reHre." 

"  *•  And,  etickkr  like  "  :  —  "  A  stickler,"  says  Malone, 
<*was  one  who  stood  by  to  part  the  combatants,  when 
victory  could  be  determined  without  bloodshed."  He 
carried  a  wand  or  stick. 

"         " this  dainty  6aft";  — Thus   the  4to.  —  "thia 

dainty  baite ;  "  and  yet  aU  modem  editors  read,  **  dainty 
bU"  Mr.  Collier  only  mentions  the  error  of  the  folio, 
•(  this  dainty  hed^"  but  Capell  gives  in  his  Various  Read- 
ings the  reading  of  both  4to.  and  folio.  This  little  matter 
would  not  be  worthy  of  notice,  did  it  not  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  British  editors  fidled  to  apprehend  the  force  of 
the  word  *bait,'  which  is  used  in  America  to  mean  a 
lunch,  or  slight  repast;  something,  in  the  old-wive's 
phrase,  to  stay  the  stomach.  Achilles'  sword,  "that 
frankly  [i.  e.,  ft^ly,  ^erously]  would  have  fed,"  gets 
only  a  "  bait,"  i.  e.,  is,  in  his  own  words,  only  "  half 
supp'd."  [Mr.  Dyce's  edition  which  has  been  published 
while  this  was  passing  through  the  press,  has  '  bait :  *  and 
see  Richardson's  IHotionary  in  v. 
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SCBNS  XI. 

p.  186.    •« and  4mtfa  at  Troy  " :  —  So  the  old  copies.  Han- 

mer  read,  ^^and  imite  at  Troy,"  which  reading,  baaed 
upon  a  Bupposed  occurrence  ox  the  eaaest  of  clerical  or 
typographical  errors,  is  bo  in  accordance  with  the  context 
in  the  preceding  and  two  following  lines,  ^at  it  should 
be  accepted,  did  it  complete  a  sentence  which  as  a  whole 
we  cotdd  receive  as  Shakespearian.  But  •smite  at'  is 
hardly  a  phrase  that  Shakespeare  would  use  to  express 
the  action  of  the  gods  when  sitting  upon  their  thrones. 

•<  Cold  statues  of  the  youth  " :  —  The  folio  misprintsy 
<«  Cool  statues,"  &c. 

«<  Thus  proudly  piffhi  ** : — i.  e.,  proudly  pitched. 

«< Hence  ftroftsr":  — As  to  the  meaning  of  'broker, 
see  the  Notes  on  •<  a  goodly  broker,"  l\oo  Gentlemen  of 
Verona,  Act  11.  Sc  1.  This  speech,  and*  with  a  slight 
•variation*  that  of  Pandarut  to  which  it  is  an  answer, 
appear  in  the  folio  at  the  end  of  Scene  3  of  this  Act. 
lliey  came  there,  doubtless,  by  some  one  of  those  many 
inexplicable  accidents  to  which  manuscript  and  *  standing 
matter '  [i.  e.,  standing  in  type]  are  subject  in  the  printing 
office. 

p.  187.    '< our  endeaTour  be  so  detit^d** : — The  4to.  has, 

•«ioAHwi." 

"         <« inyourjMriiitefeMAs'*:— SeetheNoteon«<the 

painted  doth,"  Loo^s  Labow^t  Lott^  Act  V.  Sc.  3,  p.  47tf . 

'  ««8ome  galled  goom  of  IfMioAMfsr";— See  the  Note 
on  "Winchester  gooee,*^  First  Part  of  Bmw^  ik$  Sixth. 
Act  L  So.  8,  p.  252. 
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T%e  TragtAy  of  CoHolamu  occupies  thirty  pages  in  the  folio 
of  1623,  tIz.,  from  p.  1  to  p.  80  inclusi'vei  in  the  diTision  of 
tragedies ;  a  new  pagination  commencing  with  this  drama.  It  ia 
there  divided  into  Acts,  but  not  into  Scenes,  and  is  without  a 
list  of  DramatLs  Persons.    Rowe  supplied  both  deficiencies. 
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CORIOLANUS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


AS  the  Chroaiidet  of  Hall  and  Holinahad  were  the  great 
Btorehouaea  whence  Shakespeare  drew  the  materials  for  his 
English  Historical  Dramaa,  so  Plutarch's  Lives  (in  North's 
translation  from  the  French  fexmm  of  Amiot)  furnished  him 
with  the  characters  and  the  incidents  which  he  worked  into  his 
Roman  Tragedies.  He  foimd  the  story  of  Cariolanm  in  North's 
Plutarch;  and  he  followed  it  closely,  even  to  the  occasional 
adoption  of  its  yery  language.  The  tragedy  presents  but  one 
noteworthy  deviation  from  Plutarch's  story;  and  that  one  is 
trifling.  It  is  in  the  conduct  of  Coriolanua  immediately  after  his 
entrance  into  the  house  of  Aujidnu,  (Act  IV.  Sc.  5.)  Plutarch 
shows  him  enduring  the  jeers  of  the  attendants  in  grand  and 
mute  disdain.  Shakespeare  makes  him  answer  them ;  and  Plu- 
tarch's golden  silence  pales  even  Shakespeare's  speech  to  silver. 

This  play  first  appeared  in  the  folio  of  1623 ;  and  as  no  men- 
tion of  it  at  an  earlier  date  is  known,  and  it  is  without  allusions 
to  contemporary  matters,  the  period  of  its  production  cannot  be 
determined  with  any  approach  to  accuracy.  Its  style,  however, 
clearly  shows  that  it  is  the  fruit  of  Shakespeare's  later  years. 
It  was  probably  written  after  1610. 

Coriokmua  is  the  worst  printed  play  in  the  whole  first  folio. 
Every  page  of  it  is  spotted  with  corruption.  In  several  passages 
Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632  gives  unwonted  aid  to  coigecture  m 
the  restoration  of  the  text ;  but  even  with  this  help  some  of  the 
confusion  must  be  abandoned  as  hopeless. 

The  period  of  the  action  is  about  B.  C.  460.  The  remains  of 
ancient  art  teem  with  authoritiea  for  the  costume,  to  which  in 
the  Roman  plays  the  stage  should  adhere  strictly. 

K«  (16»} 
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DBAMATIS    PERSONiE. 


/ 


^Caius  Maboivs  CoBiOLAinrSt  •  noble  1 
Mbkenhts  Ao&ipp a,  IHsnd  to  Coriolantis. 

TouKa  Mabcixjs,  Bon  to  Coriolaniis. 

A.Romaii  Herald. 
^TuLLus  AuFionTB,  GenoTot  of  tl^  VoUokmi. 

lieutenant  to  Anfidius. 
y  Conspirators  mih  Aufidiiu. 
y.  ildtixen  of  Antiunu 

Two  Yolacian  Guarda. 


VoLuxKiA,  Mothor  to  Coriolanna. 
VmozuA,  TFi/4i  to  Coriolanna. 
Valbbia,  fHtfiMf  to  Yirgilia. 
Gentlewoman,  aUtnding  on  'VirgiUa. 

Roman  and  Yolscian  Senators,  IPatridans,  JBdiles,  lictors,  Sol- 
diers, Citizens,  Messengers,  Servants  to  Anfidius,  and  other 
Attendants 

8CENB.  pwrO^  in  Some,  and  partkt  in  the  TmritoHoe  of  the 
VoMame  and  AnHatee* 

fl70) 
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THB  TRA.OEDT  OF 

CORIOLANUS 


ACT  I. 

Som  L  — Rome*    A  Street* 

Enter  a  eomfony  of  miUinau9  Citisene,  with  floMt, 
dubt^  and  other  weapone. 

Post  Cnmer^ 

T)EFOBE  we  proceed  any  tether»  hear  me  epeak. 
JD    AU.    Speak,  speak. 

1  Oit.  You  are  all  reaolVd  rather  to  die  ihaa  to 
fionish? 

AU.    ResolVd,  reaolVd. 

1  Cit.  Fint,  you  know  Gafaw  Maroina.is  chief 
enemy  to  the  people. 

All    We  know't,  we  know't. 

1  Cit.  Let  us  kill  him,  and  well  haTe  oom  at 
our  own  price.    Is't  a  verdict? 

All,  No  more  talking  on't ;  let  it  he  done.  Away, 
away! 

3  at.    One  word,  good  citizens. 

1  Cit.  We  are  accounted  poor  dtieens ;  the  patri- 
dans,  good.  What  authority  surfeits  on,  would  re- 
lieve us:  if  they  would  yield  us  hut  the  superfluity, 
while  it  were  wholesome,  we  might  guess  they 
relieved   us  humanely;   hut  they  think,  we   are  too 

(171) 
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dear:  the  leanness  that  afflicts  us,  the  object  of  our 
misery,  is  as  an  inventory  to  particularize  their 
abundance;  our  sufferance  is  a  gain  to  them.  —  Let 
us  revenge  this  with  our  pikes,  ere  we  become  rakes : 
for  the  gods  know,  I  speak  this  in  hunger  for  bread, 
not  in  thirst  for  revenge. 

2  CiL  Would  you  proceed  especially  against  Caius 
Marcius  ? 

All.  Against  him  first:  he's  a  very  dog  to  the 
Commonalty. 

2  CiL  Consider  you  what  services  he  has  done  for 
his  country? 

1  Cit.  Very  well;  and  could  be  content  to  give 
him  good  report  for*t,  but  that  he  pays  himself  with 
being  proud. 

2  Cit,    Nay,  but  speak  not  maliciously. 

1  CiL  I  say  unto  you,  what  he  hath  done  famously, 
he  did  it  to  that  end:  though  soft-consciencM  men 
can  be  content  to  say  it  was  for  his  country,  he  di^ 
it  to  please  his  mother,  and  to  be  partly  proud; 
which  he  is,  even  to  the  altitude  of  his  virtue. 

2  Cit,  What  he  cannot  help  in  his  nature,  you 
account  a  vice  in  him.  You  must  in  no  way  say  he 
is  covetous. 

1  Cit.    If  I  must  not,  I  need  not  be  barren  of 

accusations:  he  hath  fauhs,  with  surplus,  to  tire  in 
repetition.     [Shouts  toithin.^    What  shouts  are  these  ? 

The  other  side  o*  the  city  is  risen :  why  stay  we  prat- 
ing here  ?  to  th'  Capitol ! 

An,    Come,  oome. 

1  Cii.    Soft  I  who  comes  here} 

Enter  Mbnbious  Aoxifpa. 

2  Cit.  Worthy  Menenius  Agrippa;  one  that  haib 
always  lov'd  the  people. 
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1  CiU  He*8  one  honest  enough :  would  all  the  rest 
were  sol 

Menenku.    What  work's*  my  countrymen,  in  hand  ? 
Where  go  you 
With  bats  and  dubs  i    The  matter  ?    Speak,  I  pray 
yon. 

1  CiU  Our  business  is  not  unknown  to  th'  Sen- 
ate :  they  have  had  inkling  this  fortnight  what  we 
intend  to  do,  which  now  we'll  shew  'em  in  deeds. 
They  say,  poor  suitors  hare  strong  breaths :  they  shall 
know  we  have  strong  arms  too. 

Men»    Why,  masters,  my  good  friends,  mine  honest 
neighbours. 
Will  you  undo  yourselves  ? 

1  Cit.    We  cannot,  sir;  we  are  undone  already. 

Mm.    I  tell  you,  friends,  most  charitable  care 
Have  the  patricians  of  you.    For  your  wants, 
Your  suffering  in  this  dearth,  you  may  as  well 
Strike  at  the  heaven  with  your  staves,  as  lift  them 
Against  the  Roman  State;  whose  course  will  on 
The  way  it  takes,  cracking  ten  thousand  curbs 
Of  more  strong  link  asunder  than  can  ever 
Appear  in  your  impediment.     For  the  dearth. 
The  gods,  not  the  patricians,  make  it;  and 
Your  knees  to  them,  not  arms,  must  help.    Alack! 
You  are  transported  by  calamity 
Thither  where  more  attends  you;  and  you  slander 
The  helms  o'  th'  State,  who  care  for  you  like  fothers. 
When  you  curse  them  as  enemies. 

1  Oii.  Care  for  us? — True,  indeed !  — They  ne'er 
ear'd  for  us  yet.  Suffer  us  to  fimiish,  and  their  store- 
houses cramm'd  with  grain;  make  edicts  for  usury, 
to  support  usurers;  repeal  daily  any  wholesome  act 
established  against  the  rich,  and  provide  more  pier- 
cing statutes  daily  to  chain  up  and  restrain  the  poor. 
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U  the  wars  eat  ns  not  up,  they  will ;  and  thero'e  all 
the  love  they  bear  ub. 

H^n^    £tther  yoa  xmist 
Confess  yoarselves  wondrous  malicious. 
Or  be  accused  of  ftiUy.    I  shall  tell  you 
A  pretty  tale:  it  may  be,  you  have  heard  it} 
But,  since  it  senres  my  purpose,  I  will  Tentuze 
To  stale  't  a  little  more. 

1  CU.  Well,  FH  hear  it,  sir :  yet  yon  must  not 
think  to  fob  off  our  disgrace  wilb  a  tale  |  but,  an*t 
please  you,  deliver. 

Men.    There  was  m  time,  when  all  the  body's  mem« 
bers 
Rebell'd  against  the  belly;  thna  aocos'd  it:  — 
That  only  like  a  gulf  it  did  remain 
r  th'  midst  o'  th'  body,  idle  and  unactive. 
Still  cupboarding  the  viand,  never  bearing 
Like  labour  with  the  rest ;  where  th'  other  instruments 
Did  see,  and  hear,  devise,  instruct,  walk,  feel, 
And,  mutually  pazticipate,  did  minister 
Unto  the  appetite  and  affection  common 
Of  the  whole  body.    The  belly  answer'd,  — 

1  at.  Wdl,  sir. 

What  answer  made  the  belly? 

Mm.    Sir,  I  shaU  tell  you*  —  Witili  a  kind  of  smile, 
Which  ne'er  came  from  the  lungs,  but  even  thus, 
(For,  look  you,  I  may  make  the  belly  smile, 
As  well  as  speak)  it  tauntingly  replied 
To  th'  discontented  members,  the  mutinous  parts 
That  envied  his  receipt;  even  so  most  fitly 
As  you  malign  our  senators,  for  that 
They  are  not  such  as  you. 

1  Cit.  Your  belly's  answer?    What! 

The  kingly  crowned  head,  the  vigilant  eye. 
The  counsellor  heart,  the  arm  our  soldier. 
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Our  steed  the  leg»  the  tongue  our  trumpeter. 
With  other  muniments  and  petty  helps 
In  this  our  &bric»  if  that  they*^-* 

M&n.  Whaethen?~ 

Tore  me,  this  fellow  speaks !  -—  what  then  i  what  then  ? 

1  OU.    —"Should  by  the  cormorant   belly  be  re« 
strain'd. 
Who  is  the  sink  o'  th'  body,  — 

Men.  Well,  what  then? 

1  Cit.    ^-The  former  agents,  if  they  did  complain. 
What  could  the  belly  answer? 

Men,  I  will  tell  you. 

If  yoa*ll  bestow  a  small  (of  what  you  hare  little) 
Patience  a  while,  you'll  hear  the  belly's  answer. 

1  Cit.    Tare  long  about  it.  ' 

Men.  Note  me  this,  good  friend; 

Your  most  grave  belly  was  deliberate, 
Not  rash  like  his  accusers,  and  thus  answer'd:-^ 
"True  is  it,  my  incorporate  friends,"  quoth  he, 
*'  That  I  receive  the  general  food  at  first, 
Which  you  do  live  upon;  and  fit  it  is. 
Because  I  am  the  store-house  and  the  shop 
Of  the  whole  body :  but  if  you  do  remember, 
I  send  it  through  the  rivers  of  your  blood, 
Even  to  the  court,  the  heart,  to  th'  seat  o'  th'  brain ; 
And  through  the  cranks  and  offices  of  man, 
The  strongest  nerves,  and  small  inferior  veins. 
From  me  receive  that  natural  competency 
Whereby  they  live.     And  though  that  all  at  once. 
You,  my  good  friends,"  —  this  says  the  belly,  mark 
me, — 

1  Cit.     Ay,  sir;  well,  weU. 

Men.  **  Though  all  at  once  cannot 

See  what  I  do*  deliver  out  to  each. 
Yet  I  can  make  my  audit  up,  that  all 
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From  me  da  haA  fse^ie  tiie  fioor  of  aO, 
And  lea've  me  but  ^e  haoLT    What  mf  700.  to'^t  ? 
1  CU,    It  mm  aa  lawer*    How  sppLj  yoa  dim' 
Jfei.    ThB  osnaton  of  Borne  ace  this  good  bellj, 

Tlieir  eanamdA,mad  their  eate»;  iSgest  tiimgji  xigiiti^* 

Toaching  die  weal  o'  di'  Common,  joa  riuE  find, 

No  public  ben^t  wiiiek  joa  leeerve, 

Sat  it  pcoeeedBy  or  cooie9«  from  them  to  yon. 

And  no  w«f  from  jwaads^wa^  —  Wbat  do  joa  dmik^ 

Too,  the  great  toe  of  Hom  umemiblj  ?  — 

I  CU.    I  tiie  great  toe  ?    WI17  die  great  toe  ? 

Mm,    For  that  bong  one   o'  the  loweat,  beaeat* 
pooeeat. 
Of  tbia  moat  wiae  rebelHaii,  tiiom  go^at  ibremoat: 
Tboa  raaeal,  tbat  art  wocat  in  blood  to  ran, 
Lead'at  fiiat  to  win.  aone  vmitage. — 
Bat  make  jm  ready  your  atiff  beta  and  einba ; 
Borne  and  her  rata  are  at  the  point  of  batde; 
The  one  aide  mnat  have  bale. — 

Enter  Caius  Mabchts. 

Hail,  noble  Mardoa! 
Mareitu,    Thanka. — Whafa   the  matter,  70a  dia- 
aentioaa  rogoea. 

That  rabbing  the  poor  itch  of  jonr  opinim. 

Make  yoarsdrea  aeabs  ? 

1  Cit,  We  have  ever  joor  good  word* 

Mar.    He  tiiat  will  gire  good  words  to  ye-will  fatter 

Beneath  abhooing,  —  What  would  you  hare,  you  cvs, 

That  like  nor  peace,  nor  war  ?  the  one  affirights  you ; 

The  other  makes  you  prood.     He  that  trusts  to  you. 

Where  he  should  find  you  lions,  finds  you  hares; 

Where  foxes,  geese:  you  are  no  sorer,  no. 

Than  ia  the  cosl  of  fire  upon  the  ice. 
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Or  liailstone  in  the  mm.    Your  virtue  is. 

To  make  him  worthy  whose  offence  tabdues  him. 

And  curse  that  justice  did  it.     Who  deserves  great- 


Deserves  your  hate ;  and  your  affections  are 

A  sick  man's  appetite,  who  desires  most  that 

Which  would  increase  his  eviL     He  that  depends 

Upon  your  favours,  swims  with  fins  of  lead. 

And  hews  down  oaks  with  rushes.     Hang  ye  I    IVost 

ye? 
With  every  minute  you  do  change  a  mind. 
And  call  him  noble  that  was  now  your  hate. 
Him  vile  that  was  your  garland.     Whafs  the  matter, 
That  in  these  several  places  of  the  city 
You  cry  against  the  noble  Senate,  who. 
Under  the  gods,  keep  you  in  awe,  which  else 
Would  feed  on  one  another  ?  —  What's  their  seeking  ? 
Men»    For  com  at  their  own  rates ;  whereof,  they 
Bay, 
The  city  is  well  stor'd. 

Mar.  Hang  *em !    They  say ! 

They'll  sit  by  th'  fire,  and  presume  to  know 
What's  done  i'  th'  Capitol ;  who's  like  to  rise. 
Who  thrives,   and  who   declines;    side   factions,  and 

give  out 
C!onjectural  marriages;  making  parties  strong. 
And  feebling  such  as  stand  not  in  their  liking 
Below  their   cobbled  shoes.     They  say,  there's  gram 

enough  ? 
Would  the  nobility  lay  aside  their  ruth, 
And  let  me  use  my  sword,  Fd  make  a  quarry 
With  thousands  of  these  quartered  slaves,  as  high 
As  I  could  pick  my  lance. 

Men.    Nay,  these    are    all  most    thoroughly   per- 
suaded ; 

▼OL.    IX.  L 
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For  thoi^b  abundantly  tfaej  lack  diflcretion. 

Yet  are  they  passing  cowardly.     Bat,  I  beseech  you. 

What  says  the  other  troop  ? 

Mar,  They  are  dissolved.     Hang  'em ! 

They   said  they  were  an^hungry;   sigh'd  forth  pro- 

vwbs, -^ 
That  htqiger  broke  stone  walls,  that  dogs  must  eat, 
That  meat  was  made  for  mouths,  that  the  gods  sent  not 
Com  for  the  rich  men  only  :^^  with  these  riireds 
They  vented  their  complainings  ;  which  being  answered. 
And  a  petition  granted  them,  a  strange  one, 
(To  break  the  heart  of  g«nerosity. 
And  make  bold  power  look  pale)   they  threw  their 

caps 
As  they  would  hang  them  on  the  horns  o'  th*  moon, 
Rhouting  their  emulation* 

Men.  What  is  granted  them? 

Mar,    Five  tribunes,  to   defend  their  vulgar  wis- 
doms, 
Of  their  own  choice :  one's  Junius  Brutos, 
Sicinius  Velutus,  and  I  know  not — 'SdeathI 
The  rabble  should  have  first  nnroofd  the  city, 
Ere  so  prevail'd  with  me:  it  wiU  in  time 
Win  upon  power,  and  throw  forth  greater  themes 
For  insurrection's  arguing. 

Men.  This  is  strange. 

Mar.    Qo;  get  you  home,  yon  fragments! 

Enter  a  Messenger. 
Messenger.    Where's  Gains  Marcius? 
Mar.  Here.    What's  the  matter  ? 

Mesa.    The  news  is,  sir,  the  Volsces  are  in  arms. 
Mar.    I  am  glad  on't :   then,  we  shall  have  moans 
to  vent 
Our  musty  superfluity.  —  See,  our  best  elders. 
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Enter  Coxnrius,  TiTrs  Laatxttb,  and  other  Senators ; 
JxTKius  B&UTuSy  and  Sioumrs  Vxlutus. 

1  Senator.    Marcius,  'tis  trvM,  that  you  have  lately 
told  us; 
The  Volsces  are  in  arms. 

Mar.  They  hare  a  leader* 

TnUus  Anfidios,  that  will  put  you  to*t* 
I  sin  in  envying  his  nobility; 
And  werd  I  any  thing  but  what  I  ani^ 
I  would  wish  me  only  he* 

Ceminius.  Tou  have  fought  together. 

.    Mar.    Were  half  to  half  the  world  by  th'  ears, 

and  he 
Upon  my  party,  Fd  revolt,  to  make 
Only  my  wars  with  him:  he  is  a  lion 
That  I  am  proud  to  hunt. 

1  Sen.  Then,  worthy  Marcius« 

Attend  upon  Cominius  to  these  wars. 

Cam.    It  is  your  former  promise. 

Mar.  Sir,  it  is; 

And  I  am  constant.— ^ Titus  Lartius,  thou 
Shalt  gee  me  once  more  strike  at  Tullus'  face. 
What  I  art  thou  stiff?  stand'st  out? 

TUus.  No,  Caius  Marcius; 

rU  lean  upon,  one  crutch,  and  fight  with  t'other* 
Ere  stay  behind  this  business. 

Men.  O,  true  bred  I 

1  Sen.    Your  company  to   th'  Capitol;    where,  I 
know, 
Our  greatest  friends  attend  us. 

TU.  Lead  you  oat 

Follow,  Cominius ;  we  must  follow  you ; 
Right  worthy  you  priority. 

CouL  Noble  Marcius  I 
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1  Sen,    Hence!     To  your  homes!  be  gone. 

ITo  the  Citizens. 

Mar.  Nay,  let  them  follow. 

The    Volsces    have    much    com:     take    these    rats 

thither, 
To  gnaw  their  gamers.  —  Worshipful  mutineers. 
Your  ralour  puts  well  forth :  pray,  follow. 

[^Exeunt  Senators,  Cox.,  Mab.,  Tit.,  and  Mb- 
KEK.     Citizens  steal  away, 

Siciniw,    Was  ever  man  so  proud  as  is  this  Mar- 
cius? 

Brutus.    He  has  no  equal. 

Sic.    When  we  were  chosen  tribunes  for  the  peo- 
ple,— 

Bru.    Mark'd  you  his  lip,  and  eyes? 

Sic.  Nay,  but  his  taunu. 

Bru,    Being  mov'd,  he  will  not  spare  to  gird  the 
gods. 

Sic.    Bemock  the  modest  moon. 

Bru.     The  present  wars  devour  him  !     He  is  grown 
Too  proud  to  be  so  valiant. 

Sic,  Such  a  nature. 

Tickled  with  good  success,  disdains  the  shadow 
Which  he  treads  on  at  noon.     But  I  do  wonder, 
His  insolence  can  brook  to  be  commanded 
Under  Cominius. 

Bru.  Fame,  at  the  which  he  aims, 

In  whom  already  he  is  well  grac'd,  cannot 
Bstter  be  held,  nor  more  attaln'd,  than  by 
A  place  below  the  first;  for  what  miscarries 
Shall  be  the  General's  fault,  though  he  perform 
To  th'  utmost  of  a  man ;  and  giddy  censure 
Will  then  cry  out  of  Marcius,  *  O,  if  he 
Had  borne  the  business  I  * 

Sic.  Besides,  if  things  go  well 
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Opinion,  that  so  sticks  on  Mardos^  shall 
Of  his  demerits  rob  Cominius. 

Bru,  Come : 

Half  all  Cominius'  honours  are  to  Marciua, 
Though  Marcius  eam'd  them  not;  and  aU  his  firalti 
To  Marcius  shall  be  honours,  though,  indeed. 
In  aught  he  merit  not. 

Sie,  Let's  hence,  and  hear 

How  the  dispatch  is  made ;  and  in  what  fashion. 
More  than  his  singularity,  he  goes 
Upon  his  present  action. 

Bru.  Let^s  along.  [Evetmt 


Soxm  IL 
CoriolL    The  Senate-House. 

Enter  Tuixus  AupiDnrs,  and  Senators. 

1  Sen*    So,  your  opinion  is,  Aufidius, 
That  they  of  Rome  are  enter'd  in  our  counsels. 
And  know  how  we  proceed. 

Ai^iuB.  Is  it  not  yours  ? 

What  ever  ha^e  been  thought  on  in  this  state. 
That  could  be  brought  to  bodily  act  ere  Rome 
Had  drcumvention  ?    'Tis  not  four  days  gone. 
Since  I  heard  thence ;  these  are  the  words :  I  think, 
I  have  the  letter  here;  yes,  here  it  is:-—      [^Read$, 
**Thjdj  hare  press'd  a  power,  but  it  is  not  known 
Whether  for  East  or  West.     The  dearth  is  great; 
The  people  mutinous;  and  it  is  rumoured, 
Cominius,  Marcius  your  old  enemy, 
(Who  is  of  Rome  worse  hated  than  of  you) 
And  Titus  Lartius,  a  most  valiant  Roman, 
These  three  lead  on  this  preparation 
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Whither  *ti8  bdnt:  most  likely,  *tift  fcnr  you. 
Consider  of  it," 

1  Sen.  Our  army's  in  the  field. 

We  never  yet  mkAe  doubt  but  Rome  was  ready 
To  answer  us. 

Auf,  Not  did  you  think  it  folly, 

To  keep  your  great  pretences  Yeil'd,  till  wh^ 
They  needs   must   shew   themselves;    which   in   the 

hatching. 
It  8eem*d,  appeared  to  Eomfi.    By  the  discovefy, 
We  shall  be  shortened  in  our  aun^  which  was. 
To  take  in  many  towBS,  ^e,  almost,  Rome 
Should  know  we  were  afoot. 

2  Sen.  Noble  Aufidius, 
Take  your  commission  ^  hie  yott  to  your  bands. 
Let  us  alone  to  guard  Corioli : 

If  they  set  down  before  %  for  the  remove 
Bring  up  your  army;  but,  I  think,  you'll  finii 
They've  not  prepared  for  us. 

Aiif.  O,  doubt  not  tkat; 

I  speak  from  certainties.     Nay,  more; 
Some  parcels  of  their  power  are  forth  already. 
And  oidy  hitherward.  '  I  leave  your  honours* 
If  we  and  Caius  Marcius  chance  to  meet, 
'Tis  sworn  between  us,  we  shall  ever  strike 
Till  one  can  do  tio  more. 

All  The  gods  assist  you  I 

Auf.    And  keep  your  honours  safe! 

1  Sen.  FareweU. 

2  Sen.  FarewdL 
AU.    FarowelL  [EmmK. 
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60XKE  in. 

Borne*    An  Apartment  in  Maboitjs*  House. 

EfUer  VoLUMNUL  and  Viboilia.     They  sit  down  an 
two  low  UooU^  and  sew. 

Volumnia.  I  pray  you,  daughter,  sing ;  <»r  express 
yourself  in  a  more  comfortable  sort.  If  my  son  were 
my  husband,  I  should  freelier  rejoice  in  that  absence 
wherein  he  won  honour,  than  in  the  embracements 
of  hiB  bed  where  he  would  shew  most  lore.  When 
yet  he  was  but  tender^bodied,  and  the  only  son  of  my 
womb;  when  youth  with  comeliness  pluck'd  all  gaze 
his  way;  when,  for  a  day  of  king's  entreaties,  a 
mother  should  not  sell  him  an  hour  from  her  behold- 
ing ;  I,  —  considering  how  honour  would  become  such 
a  person;  that  it  was  no  better  than  picture-like  to 
hang  by  th'  wall,  if  renown  made  it  not  stir,  —  was 
pleaa'd  to  let  him  seek  danger  where  he  was  like  to 
find  Hune.  To  a  cruel  war  I  sent  him ;  from  whence 
he  retum'd,  his  brows  bound  with  oak.  I  tell  thee, 
daughter,  I  sprang  not  more  in  joy  at  first  hearing  he 
was  a  man-child,  than  now  in  first  seeing  he  had 
proved  himself  a  man. 

Virgilia.  But  had  he  died  in  the  business.  Madam  ? 
how  then  ? 

Vol,  Then,  his  good  report  should  have  been  my 
son :  I  therein  would  have  found  issue.  Hear  me  pro- 
Yess  sincerely:  —  had  I  a  dozen  sons,  each  in  my 
love  alike,  and  none  less  dear  than  thine  and  my 
good  Marcius,  I  had  rather  had  eleven  die  nobly 
for  their  country,  than  one  voluptuously  surfeit  out 
of  action. 
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Enter  a  Gendewoman. 

GenUewaman.    Madam^  the   Lady  Valeria   is  come 
to  visit  you. 

Vir.    'Beseech  you,  give  me  leave   to  retire  my- 
self. 

Vol.    Indeed,  you  shall  not. 
Methinks,  I  hear  hither  your  husband's  drum, 
See  him  pluck  Aufidius  down  by  th*  hair ; 
As  children  from  a  bear,1iiB  Volsces  shimning  him: 
Methinks,  I  see  him  stamp  thus,  and  call  thus, — 
*'  Come  on,  you  cowards !  you  were  got  in  fear. 
Though  you  were  bom  in  Rome."     His  bloody  brow 
With  his  mail*d  hand  then  wiping,  forth  he  goes. 
Like  to  a  harvest-man,  that's  task'd  to  mow 
Or  all,  or  lose  his  hire. 

Vir,     His  bloody  brow?     O,  Jupiter,  no  blood! 

Vol.    Away,  you  fool!  it  more  becomes  a  man. 
Than  gilt  his  trophy:  the  breasts  of  Hecuba, 
When  she  did  suckle  Hector,  look'd  not  lovelier 
Than  Hector's  forehead  when  it  spit  forth  blood 
At  Grecian  swords  contending.  —  Tell  Valeria, 
We  are  fit  to  bid  her  welcome.  [^Eadt  Gent. 

Vir.    Heavens  bless  my  lord  from  feU  Aufidius! 

Vol.     He'll  beat  Aufidius'  head  below  his  knee. 
And  tread  upon  his  neck. 

Enter  Gentlewoman,  with  Valeria  and  her  Usher. 

Valeria.     My  ladies  both,  good  day  to  you. 

Vol.    Sweet  Madam, — 

Vir.     I  am  glad  to  see  your  ladyship. 

Vol.  How  do  you  both?  you  are  manifest  house- 
keepers. What  are  you  sewing  here?  A  fine  spoti 
in  good  faith.  —  How  does  your  little  son? 

Vir.     I  thank  vour  ladyship,  well,  good  Madam. 
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Vol,  He  had  rather  see  the  swords,  and  hear  a 
drum,  than  look  upon  his  school-master. 

Vol,  O'  my  word,  the  father's  son :  Til  swear,  'tis 
a  very  pretty  boy.  O'  my  troth,  I  look'd  upon  him 
o'  Wednesday  half  an  hour  together :  has  such  a  con- 
firm'd  countenance.  I  saw  him  run  after  a  gilded 
butterfly ;  and  when  he  caught  it,  he  let  it  go  agi£in ; 
and  after  it  again;  and  over  and  over  he  comes,  and 
up  again;  catch'il  it  again:  or  whether  his  fall  en- 
rag'd  him,  or  how  'twas,  he  did  so  set  his  teeth,  and 
tear  it;  O,  I  warrant,  how  he  mammock'd  it! 

Vol.     One  on  's  father's  moods. 

VaL     Indeed  la,  'tis  a  noble  child. 

Vir.     A  crack,  Madam. 

Vol,  Come,  lay  aside  your  stitchery ;  I  must  hare 
you  play  the  idle  huswife  with  me  this  afternoon. 

Fir.     No,  good  Madam;  I  wUl  not  out  of  doors. 

Vol,    Not  out  of  doors ! 

Vol     She  shall,  she  shall. 

Vir.  Indeed,  no,  by  your  patience :  I'll  not  oyer 
the  threshold,  tiU  my  lord  return  from  the  wars. 

Vol,  Fie !  you  confine  yourself  most  unreasonably. 
Come ;  you  must  go  visit  the  good  lady  that  lies  in. 

Vir.  I  will  wish  her  speedy  strength,  and  visit  het 
with  my  prayers;  but  I  cannot  go  thither. 

Vol.    Why,  I  pray  you? 

Vir.  'Tis  not  to  save  labour,  nor  that  I  want 
love. 

Vol.  You  would  be  another  Penelope;  yet,  they 
say,  all  the  yam  she  spun  in  Ulysses'  absence  did 
but  flu  Ithaca  full  of  moths.  Come :  I  would  your 
cambric  were  sensible  as  your  finger,  that  you  might 
ieave  pricking  it  for  pity.     Come,  you  shall  go  with  us. 

Vir.  No,  good  Madam,  pardon  me ;  indeed,  I  will 
not  forth. 
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Val.  In  truth,  la,  go  with  me;  and  TU  tell  you 
excellent  news  of  your  husband. 

Vir,    O,  good  Madam,  there  can  be  none  yet. 

Val,  Verily,  I  do  not  jest  with  you:  there  came 
news  from  him  last  night. 

Vir,     Indeed,  Madam? 

Val,  In  earnest,  it's  true ;  I  heard  a  senator  speak 
it.  Thus  it  is:  —  The  Volsces  have  an  army  forth; 
against  whom  Cominius,  the  General,  is  gone,  with 
one  part  of  our  Roman  power:  your  lord,  and  Titus 
Lartius,  are  set  down  before  their  city  Corioli;  they 
nothing  doubt  prevailing,  and  to  make  it  brief  wars. 
This  is  true  on  mine  honour;  and  so,  I  pray,  go 
with  us. 

Vir.  Give  me  excuse,  good  Madam ;  I  will  obey 
you  in  every  thing  hereafter. 

Vol,  Let  her  alone,  lady :  as  she  is  now,  she  will 
but  disease  our  better  mirth. 

Val.  In  troth,  I  think,  she  would.  —  Fare  you  well 
then.  —  Come,  good  sweet  lady.  —  Pr*ythee,  Virgilia, 
turn  thy  solemness  out  o'  door,  and  go  along  with  us. 

Vir,  No,  at  a  word,  Madam ;  indeed,  I  must  not. 
[  wish  you  much  mirth. 

Val.    Well  then,  farewelL  lExeunU 


Sens  IV. 

Before  Corioli. 

\  vfith  drum  and  colours,  Maboius,  Trrus  Lab- 
xrus,  Officers,  and  Soldiers. 

Mar,'  Yonder  comes  news:  —  a  wager,   they  have 

met. 
Ijortius,    My  horse  to  yours,  no. 
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Mar,  'Tis  done. 

Lart,  Agreed. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mar,    Say,  lias  our  General  met. the  enemy? 

Mes9,    They  lie   in  tigw,  but  hare   not  spoke  as 
yet. 

Lart.    So,  the  good  hotse  is  mine. 

Mar,  m  buy  him  of  you. 

LarU    No,  Fll  nor  sell,  nor  give  him:  lend  yon 
him  I  win. 
For  half  a  hundred  years. -— Summon  the  town. 

Mar,     How  far  off  lie  these  armies  ? 

Mess,  Within  this  mile  and  half. 

Mar,    Then  shall  we  hear  their  *larum,  and  they 
ours. 
Now,  Mars,  I  pr*ythee,  make  us  quick  in  work, 
That  we  with  smoking  swords  may  march  from  hence. 
To  help  our  fielded  friends  I  —  Come,  blow  thy  blast. 

They  sound  a  parley.    Enter ,  an  the  walls^  two  Sena- 
tors, and  Others. 

Tullus  Aufidius,  is  he  within  your  walls? 

1  Sen,    No,  nor  a  man  that  fears  you  less  than  he, 
That's  lesser  than  a  little.    Hark,  our  drums 

[Drums  afar  off. 
Are  bringing  forth  our  youth:  we'll  break  our  walls. 
Rather  than  they  shall  pound  us  up.     Our  gates, 
Which   yet  seem   shut,    we    have   but    pinn'd    with 

rushes; 
TheyTl  open  of  themselves.     Hark  you,  far  off; 

[Alarvm  afar  off 
There  is  Aufidius:  list,  what  work  he  makes 
Amongst  your  cloven  army. 
Mar.  O !  they  are  at  it. 

Lart,    Their  noise  be  our  instruction. — Ladders,  ho  \ 
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The  Volsces  enter^  and  pass  over. 

Mar.     They  fear  us  not,  but  issue  forth  their  city. 
Now  put  your  shields  before  your  hearts,  and  fight 
With  hearts  more  proof  than  shields.  —  Adyance,  brave 

Titus : 
They  do  disdain  us  much  beyond  our  thoughts. 
Which  makes  me  sweat  with  wrath.  —  Come  on,  my 

fellows : 
He  that  retires.  Til  take  him  for  a  Volsce, 
And  he  shall  feel  mine  edge. 

Alarum^  and  exeunt  Romans  and  Volsces,  fighting. 
Tfie  Romans  are  beaten  back  to  their  trenches. 
Enter  Mabcitts,  enraged. 

Mar.     AU  the  contagion  of  the  south  light  on  you. 
You    shames  of    Rome!    you    herd  of —    Boils   and 

plagues 
Plaster  you  o'er,  that  you  may  be  abhorr'd 
Farther  than  seen,  and  one  infect  another 
Against  the  wind  a  mile !     You  souls  of  geese, 
That  bear  the  shapes  of  men,  how  have  you  run 
From  slaves  that  apes  would  beat !     Pluto  and  Hell ! 
AU  hurt  behind;  backs  red,  and  faces  pale 
With  flight  and  agued  fear  !     Mend,  and  charge  home, 
Or,  by  the  fires  of  heaven,  FU  leave  the  foe, 
And  make  my  wars  on  you:  look  to*t:  come  on; 
If  you'll  stand  fast,  we'll  beat  them  to  their  wives. 
As  they  us  to  our  trenches  followed. 

Another  alarum.  The  Volsces  and  Romans  entery  and 
the  fight  is  renewed.  The  Volsces  retire  into  Cor- 
toZi,  and  Mabcius  follows  them  to  the  gates. 

So,    now    the    gates    are    ope :  —  now   prove    good 
seconds. 
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'Tis  for  the  followers  fortune  widens  them, 
Not  for  the  fliers:  mark  me,  and  do  the  like. 

[Mabcius  enters  the  gaiei, 

1  Soldier.    Fool-hardiness!  not  I. 

2  Sol  Nor  I. 
8  Sol.    See,  they  have  shut  him  in. 

[^He  ia  shut  in.    Alarum  continuei* 
AU.  To  th'  pot  I  warrant  him. 

Enter  Titus  Labtius. 

Lart.    What  is  become  of  Marcius  ? 

AU.  Slain,  sir,  doubtlesfl. 

1  Sol.     Following  the  fliers  at  the  very  heels, 
With  them  he  enters ;  who,  upon  the  sudden, 
Clapp'd-to  their  gates:  he  is  himself  alone. 
To  answer  all  the  city. 

Lart.  O  noble  feUow! 

Who  sensibly  outdares  his  senseless  sword. 
And,  when  it  bows,  stands  up.     Thou  art  lost,  Mar- 
cius : 
A  carbuncle  entire,  as  big  as  thou  art. 
Were  not  so  rich  a  jewel.     Thou  wast  a  soldier 
Even  to  Cato's  wish,  not  fierce  and  terrible 
Only  in  strokes;  but,  with  thy  grim  looks,  and 
The  thunder-like  percussion  of  thy  sounds, 
Thou  mad*st  thine  enemies  shake,  as  if  the  world 
Were  feverous,  and  did  tremble. 

Enter  J  from  the  gatesy  Mascius,  Heeding^  assaulted 
by  the  Enemy. 

1  Sol.  Look,  sir ! 

Lart.  O,  'tis  Marciiis  I 

Let's  fetch  him  off,  or  make  remain  alike. 

IThey  charge,  and  all  enter  the  citif. 
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SCBHS    V. 

Within  CoriolL    A  Street. 

Enter  certain  Romaos^  with  spoils, 

1  Roman*    This  will  I  carry  to  Rome. 

2  Rom.    And  I  this. 

8  Rom,    A  murrain  on't!     I  took  this  for  silver. 
[^Alartim  continues  still  afar  off. 

Enter  MABcnrs,  and  Trrus  Labtius,  with  a  Trumpet. 

Mar.    See  kere  these  movers,  that  do  prize  their 
hours 
At  a  crack'd  drachm!     Cushions^  leaden  spoons. 
Irons  of  a  doit,  doublets  that  hangmen  would 
Bury  with  those  that  wore  them,  these  base  slaves, 
Ere  yet   the   fight   be   done,  pack  up.  —  Down  with 

them !  — 
And  hark,  what  noise  the  General  makes.  —  To  him! 
There  is  the  man  of  my  soul's  hate,  Aufidius, 
Piercing  our  Romans:  then,  valiant  Titus,  take 
Convenient  numbers  to  make  good  tiie  dty. 
Whilst  I,  with  those  that  have  the  spirit,  will  haste 
To  help  Cominhis. 

Lart,  Worthy  sir,  thou  bleed'st; 

Thy  exercise  hath  been  too  violent 
For  a  second  course  of  fight. 

Metr.  Sir,  praise  me  not; 

My  work  hath  yet  not  warm'd  me.     Fare  you  well. 
The  blood  I  drop  is  rather  physical 
Than  dangerous  to  me.     To  Aufidius  thus 
I  will  appear,  and  fight. 

Lart.  Now  the  £Eur  goddess.  Fortune, 

Fall  deep  in  love  with  thee;  and  her  great  charms 
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Misguide  thy  opposern^  swords!     Bold  gentleman. 
Prosperity  be  thy  page! 

Mar.  Thy  friend  no  less 

Than  those  she  placeth  highest!     So,  farevelL 

LoTt.    Thou  worthiest  Marcins  I  ^-  [£»<  MAncivs. 
Oo,  sound  thy  trumpet  in  the  market-place; 
CaU  thither  all  the  cvffioers  o'  th*  town» 
Where  they  shall  know  our  miad.    Awayt   \EsBfimif 


Sosm  VI. 
Near  the  Camp  of  Coxnmrs. 

Enter  Cojcikius  caiA  Forces,  as  in  retrtai. 

Cam,    Breathe  you,  my  friends.    Well  fought:  we 
are  oome  off 
Like  Romans,  neither  foolish  in  our  stands, 
Nor  cowardly  in  retire:  believe  me,  sirs, 
We  shall  be  charg'd  again.    Whiles  we  have  struck. 
By  interims  and  conveying  gusts,  we  have  heard 
The  charges  of  our  friends.  — Ye  Roman  gods 
Lead  their  successes  as  we  wish  our  own. 
That  both  our  powers,  with   smiling  fronts 'encoun- 
tering, 
May  give  you  thaokfbl  sacrifice  I  ^- 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Thy  news  ? 
Me$s,    The  citizens  of  Gorioli  have  issued, 
And  given  to  Lartius  and  to  Marcius  battle: 
I  saw  our  party  to  their  trenches  driven. 
And  then  I  came  away. 

Com,  Though  thou  speak'st  tratki 

Methinks,  thou  speak'st  not  well.    How  long  is't  since  ? 
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Mna.    Above  an  boor,  my  lord. 

Cam.    'Tis   not   a    mile;    briefly  we   beard  their 
dmms: 
Hov  conld'st  tbon  in  a  mile  confound  an  boor, 
^nd  bring  thy  news  ao  late  i 

Mess.  Spiea  of  the  VoUeea 

Held  me  in  cbaae,  that  I  was  forc'd  to  wheel 
Three  or  fbnr  miles  about;  else  had  I,  sir. 
Half  an  hour  since  brought  my  report. 

Enter  ICaboitts. 

Com.  Who's  yonder, 

That  does  appear  as  he  were  fla/d?    O  gods! 
He  has  the  stand  of  Marcius,  and  I  have 
Before-time  seen  him  thus. 

Mar.  Come  I  too  late? 

Com.    The   shepherd  knows   not  thunder    from  a 
tabor, 
More  than  I  know  the  sound  of  Marcius'  tongue 
From  every  meaner  man. 

Metr.  Come  I  too  late? 

Com.    Ay,  if  you  come  not  in  the  blood  of  others, 
But  mantled  in  your  own. 

Mar.  O,  let  me  clip  ye 

In  arms  as  sound  as  when  I  woo'd;  in  heart 
As  merry  as  when  our  nuptial  day  was  done, 
And  tapers  bum'd  to  bedward. 

Com.  Flower  of  warriors, 

How  is  t  with  Titus  Lartius  ? 

Mar.    As  with  a  man  busied  about  decrees: 
Condemning  some  to  death,  and  some  to  exile; 
Ransoming  him,  or  pitying,  threat'ning  th'  other ; 
Holding  Corioli  in  the  name  of  Rome, 
Even  like  a  fawning  greyhound  in  the  leash. 
To  let  him  dip  at  wilL 
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Conu  Where  is  that  slave, 

WMch  told  ma  tlkey  had  beat  you  to  your  trenches? 
Where  is  he  ?    Call  him  hither. 

Mar.  Let  him  akma. 

He  did  inform  the  truth:  but  finr  our  gentlemen. 
The  common  fie,  (A  plagoe !—- Tribunes  fbr  them?) 
The  mouse  ne'er  shunn'd  the  cat,  as  they  did  budge 
From  rascals  irorse  tiian  tiiey. 

Com,  But  how  prevail'd  you? 

Mar.    Will    the    time    serve  to  tell?    I    do    not 

Where  is  the  enemy  ?    Are  you  lords  o'  th'  field  ? 
If  not,  why  cease  you  tiU  you  are  so  ? 

Com.    Marcius,  we  have  at  disadvantage  fought, 
And  did  retire  to  win  our  purpose. 

Mar.    How  lies  their  battle  ?    Know  you  on  whidi 
side 
They  have  placed  their  men  of  trust  ? 

Com.  As  I  guess,  Mardus, 

Their  bands  i*  th'  vaward  are  the  Antiates, 
Of  their  best  trust:  o'er  them  Aufidius, 
Their  very  heart  of  hope. 

Mar.  I  do  beseech  you, 

By  all  the  battles  wherein  we  have  fought. 
By  th'  blood  we  have  shed  together,  by  the  vowi 
We  have  made  to  endure  Mends,  that  you  directly 
Set  me  against  Aufidius  and  his  Antiates; 
And  that  you  not  delay  the  present,  but. 
Filling  the  air  with  swords  advanced  and  darts. 
We  prove  this  very  hour. 

Com.  Though  I  could  wish 

You  were  conducted  to  a  gentle  bath, 
And  balms  applied  to  you,  yet  dare  I  never 
Deny  your  asking.     Take  your  choice  of  those 
That  best  can  aid  your  action. 

TOL.    IX.  M 
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Mar.  Those  are  they 

That  most  are  willing. -^  If  anj  such  be  here, 
(As  it  were  sin  to  doubt)  that  love  this  painting 
Wherein  you  see  me  smearM ;  if  any  fear 
Lesser  his  person  than  an  iU  report; 
If  any  think  brave  death  outweighs  bad  life. 
And  that  his  country's  dearer  than  himself; 
Let  him,  alone,  or  so  many  so  minded. 
Wave  thus,  to  express  his  disposition. 
And  follow  Marcius. 

^Tfiey  all  shout^  and  wave  their  $ward$;  take 
him  up  in  their  arms^  and  cast  up  their 
caps. 
O  me,  alone  I    Make  you  a  sword  of  me  ? 
If  these  shews  be  not  outward,  which  of  you 
But  is  four  Volsces  ?    None  of  you  but  is 
Able  to  bear  against  the  great  Aufidius 
A  shield  as  hard  as  his.    A  certain  number, 
(Though  thanks  to  all,)  must   I  select  from  all;  the 

rest 
Shall  bear  the  business  in  some  other  fight. 
As  cause  will  be  obey*d.    Please  you  to  march; 
And  four  shall  quickly  draw  out  my  command, 
Which  men  are  best  inclined. 

Com,  March  on,  my  fellows  s 

Make  good  this  ostentation,  and  you  shall 
Divide  in  all  with  us.  IBnemt 
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Sosn  YIL 

The  Gates  of  CoriolL 

Titus  Lastztts,  having  $et  a  Guard  upon  CarioU^  go- 
ing  with  Drum  and  Trumpet  toward  Cokznzus  and 
Caiub  MABcnrs,  enter$  wUh  a  Lieutenant,  a  partjf 
of  Soldiers,  and  a  Scout. 

LarL    So;   let  the  ports  be  guarded:   keep  your 
duties. 
As  I  have  set  them  down.    If  I  do  send,  dispatch 
Those  centuries  to  our  aid;  the  rest  will  serve 
For  a  short  holding :  if  we  lose  the  field. 
We  cannot  keep  the  town. 

Lieutenant.    Fear  not  our  care,  sir. 

Lart.  Hence, 

And  shut  your  gates  upon  *s.  -^ 
Our  guider,  come;  to  the  Roman  camp  conduct  us. 

[Esetml. 

Sours  Vm. 

▲  Field  of  Battle  between  the  Boman  and  the  VoU 
sdan  Camps. 

Alarum.    Enter ,  from  opposite  tides^  Mabcixts  and 
Ainrn>ras. 

Mar»    m  fight  with  none  but  thee ;  for  I  do  hate  thee 
Worse  than  a  promise-breaker. 

Auf.  We  hate  alike: 

Not  Afrie  owns  a  serpent  I  abhor 
More  than  thy  fame  and  envy.     Fix  thy  foot. 

Mar.    Let  the  first  budger  die  the  other's  slave. 
And  the  gods  doom  him  after! 
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Auj.  If  I  fij,  Mareiufty 

Halloa  me  like  a  hare. 

Mar.    Within  these  three  hours,  Tullus, 
Alone  I  fought  in  your  Corioli  waUs* 
And  made  what  work  I  pleas*d.    'Tis  not  mj  blood, 
Wherein  thou  seest  me  mask'd:  for  thy  revenge. 
Wrench  up  thy  power  to  th'  highest. 

Auf.  Wert  thou  the  Hector, 

That  was  the  whip  of  your  bragged  progeny. 
Thou  8hottld*Bt  not  scape  me  here.—* 

[They  fighl^  and  certain  VaLsces  coma  to  the 
aid  of  AT7vn>m. 
Officious,  and  not  valiant'^-* you  have  sham'd  me 
In  your  condemned  seeonds. 

[Exeunt  fightings  aU  drwen  in  hy  MiBcnm. 


Scsini  DL 

The  Roman  Camp. 

Alarum.  A  retreat  eounded.  Flourish.  Enter  at 
one  eide^  Cokinitxs,  and  Romans ;  at  the  other  side^ 
MAjROxua,  with  his  arm  im  a  scarfs  and  other 
Romans. 

Com.    If  I   should  tell  thee  o*er  this  thy  day's 
work, 
Thou*dst  not  believe  thy  deeds;  but  FU  report  it. 
Where  senators  diall  mingle  tears  with  smiles. 
Where  great  patricians  shall  attend,  and  shrug, 
r  the  end,  admire ;  where  ladies  shall  be  frighted. 
And,  gladly  quak'd,  hear  more ;  where  the  dull  Trib- 
unes, 
That  with  the  ftisty  plebeians  hate  thine  honoota. 
Shall  say,  against  Uieir  hearts,  —  *  We  thank  the  gods. 
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Our  Rome  hath  such  a  soldier  1*  — 

Yet  cam*8t  thou  to  a  morsel  of  tiik  jhast» 

Having  fblly  din*d  before. 

Enter  Titvb  Labtxus,  with  tu  Powers  from  the 
pursuit* 

Lart  O  Getteral, 

Here  is  the  steed,  we  the  oaparison: 
Hadst  thoa  beheld  — 

Mar.  Pray  now,  mo  mores  my  mother, 

Who  has  a  charter  to  extol  her  blood. 
When  she  does  praise  me,  grieves  me.    I  have  done. 
As  you  have  done ;  thaf  s  what  I  can :  induc'd 
As  you  have  been;  that's  fbr  my  country: 
He  that  has  but  effected  his  good  will 
Hath  oyerta'en  mine  act. 

CotTL  You  shall  not  be 

The  grave  of  your  deserving :  Rome  must  know 
The  value  of  her  own :  Hwere  a  concealment 
Worse  than  a  theft,  no  less  than  a  traducement. 
To  hide  your  doings;  and  to  silence  that, 
Which,  to  the  spire  and  top  of  praises  vouch'd. 
Would  seem  but  modest.    Therefore,  I  beseech  you. 
In  sign  of  what  you  are,  not  to  reward 
What  you  have  done,  before  our  army  hear  me. 

Mar.    I  have   some  wounds  upon  me,  and  they 
smart 
To  hear  themsdvea  remembei^d. 

Com.  Should  they  not. 

Well  might  they  fester  *gainst  ingratitude. 
And  tent  themselves  with  death.    Of  all  the  horses, 
(Whereof   we    have    ta'en    good,    and    good    store) 

of  all 
The  treasure,  in  this  field  achieved  and  city. 
We  render  you  the  tenth;  to  be  ta*en  fortii, 
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Before  the  conunon  distilbiitbii* 
A.t  your  only  ohoiee* 

Mar.  I  thank  you^  General; 

But  cannot  make  my  heart  consent  to  take 
A  bribe  to  pay  my  sword :  I  do  refiiae  it ; 
And  stand  upon  my  common  part  with  those 
That  have  beheld  Uie  doing. 

[A  long  FlaurUh.     They  all   cry,  ''Marciusl 
Marcius!*'  east   up  their  cape  and  laneee: 
CoMiKius  a$ul  LiJtTZUS  stand  hare. 
May  these  same  instruments,  which  you  profane, 
Never  sound  more,  when  drums  and  trun^>ets  shall 
r  th'  field  prove  flatterers  1    Let  courts  and  cities  be 
Made  all  of  false-fius'd   soothing,  where  steel   grows 

soft 
As  th*  parasite's  silk  I 

Let  them  be  made  an  overture  for  th*  wars ! 
No  more,  I  say.     For  that  I  have  not  wash'd 
My  nose  that  bled,  or  foil*d  some  debile  wretch, 
Which  without  note  here's  many  else  have  done. 
You  shout  me  forth 
In  acclamations  hyperbolical; 
As  if  I  lov'd  my  litde  should  be  dieted 
Li  praises  sauc'd  with  lies. 

Com.  Too  modest  are  you: 

More  cruel  to  your  good  report,  than  grateful 
To  us  that  give  you  truly.    By  your  patience, 
If  'gainst  yourself  you  be  incens'd,  we*ll  put  you 
(Like  one   that  means   his  proper  harm)   in  mana- 
cles. 
Then   reason   safely    with    you.  —  Therefore,    be    il 

known. 
As  to  us,  to  all  the  world,  that  Caius  Marcius 
Weats  this  war's  garland :  in  token  of  the  which 
My  noble  steed,  known  to  the  camp,  I  give  him. 
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With  all  his  trim  belonging;  and,  from  this  time. 
For  what  he  did  before  Corioli,  call  him, 
With  all  th'  applause  and  clamour  of  the  host, 
C^ius  MABcniB  CoBioLANUs.  —  Bear 
Th'  addition  nobly  ever! 

[^Flourish.     Thtmpets  sounds  and  drums 

AH,     Caius  Marcius  Coriolanus  !  ^ 

Mar.     I  will  go  wash; 
And  when  my  face  is  fair,  you  shall  perceiye 
Whether  I  blush,  or  no:  howbeit,  I  thank  you. — 
I  mean  to  stride  your  steed;  and,  at  all  times, 
To  undercrest  your  good  addition 
To  the  fairness  of  my  power. 

Com.  So,  to  our  tent; 

Where,  ere  we  do  repose  us,  we  will  write 
To  Rome  of  our  success.  —  You,  Titus  Lartius, 
Must  to  CorioH  back :  send  us  to  Rome 
The  best,  with  whom  we  may  articulate 
For  their  own  good,  and  ours. 

Lart,  I  shall,  my  lord. 

Mar.    The  gods  begin  to  mock  me.     I,  that  now 
Refused  most  princely  gifts,  am  bound  to  beg 
Of  my  lord  General. 

Com.  Take  it :  'tis  yours.  —What  is  't .' 

Mar.    I  sometime  lay  here  in  Corioli 
At  a  poor  man's  house ;  he  us*d  me  kindly : 
He  cri*d  to  me ;  I  saw  him  prisoner ; 
But  then  Aufidius  was  within  my  view. 
And  wrath  ^o'erwhelm'd  my  pity.     I  request  y#i 
To  give  my  poor  host  freedom. 

Com,  O,  well  begg'd! 

Were  he  the  butcher  of  my  son,  he  should 
Be  free  as  is  the  wind.     Deliver  him,  Titus. 

Lart,    Marcius,  his  name  ? 

Mar,  By  Jupiter,  forgot :  — 
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I  "am  weary ;  yea,  my  memory  is  tdr'd.  — 
Have  we  no  wine  here? 

Com,  Go  we  to  our  tent. 

The  blood  upon  your  visage  dries;  'tis  time 
It  should  be  look*d  to.     Come.  [^Exeumt. 


SCZKB  X. 

The  Camp  of  the  Volsces. 

A  Flourish.     Comets.    Enter  Tuixus  Attfidius, 
bloody,  vnth  two  or  three  Soldiers. 

Auf.    The  town  is  ta'en! 

1  Sol.    Twill  be  deliTcr'd  back  on  good  condition. 

Auf.     Condition !  — 
[  would  I  were  a  Roman;  for  I  cannot, 
Being  a  Volsce,  be  that  I  am. — Condition! 
What  good  condition  can  a  treaty  find 
r  th'  part  that  is  at  mercy  ?  —  Five  times,  Marcius, 
I  have  fought  with  thee :  so  <^n  hast  thou  beat  me ; 
And  would*8t  do  so,  I  think,  should  we  encounter 
As  often  as  we  eat.  —  By  the  elements. 
If  e'er  again  I  meet  him  beard  to  beard, 
He  is  mine,  or  I  am  his.     Mine  emulation 
Hath  not  that  honour  in  't  it  had ;  for  where 
I  thought  to  crush  him  in  an  equal  force. 
True  sword  to  sword,  FU  poach  at  him  some  wayt 
Or  wvath,  or  craft,  may  get  him. 

1  Sol.  He*s  the  Devfl. 

Auf.    Bolder,  though  not  so   subtle.     My  valour's 
poison'd. 
With  only  soff'ring  stain  by  him;  for  him 
Shall  fly  out  of  itself.     Nor  sleep  nor  sanctuary. 
Being  naked,  sick,  nor  fane  nor  Capitol, 
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The  prayers  of  priests  nor  times  of  sacrifice, 

EmbarquementSy  all,  of  fury,  shall  lift  up 

Their  rotten  privilege  and  custom  'gainst 

My  hate  to  Marcius.     Where  I  find  him,  were  It 

At  home,  upon  my  brother's  guard,  eyen  there, 

Against  the  hospitable  canon,  would  I 

Wash  my  fierce   hand   in  's  heart.     Qo   you  to  the 

city: 
Learn,  how  'tis  held ;  and  what  they  are,  that  must 
Be  hostages  for  Rome. 

1  Sol.  Will  not  you  go  ? 

Auf.    I  am  attended  at  the  cypress  grove ;  I  pray 
you, 
CTis  south  the  city  mills,)  bring  me  word  thither 
How  the  world  goes,  that  to  the  pace  of  it 
I  may  spur  on  my  joamey* 

1  Sol  I  shall,  sir.        [EminI. 


ACT  II. 

Soxn  L-^Bome.    A  Public  Place. 
Enter  MEKSinTrs,.SiciNnrs,  and  Bnirnrs. 

MXNXNIUS. 

THE  augurer  teUs  me  we  shall  have  news  to*night 
Bru.    Good,  or  bad? 
Men.    Not  according  to  the  prayer  of  the  people; 
for  tiiey  love  not  Marcius. 

Sic.    Nature  teaches  beasts  to  know  their  Mends 
Men,    Pray  you,  who  does  the  wolf  love  ? 
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Sic,     The  lamb. 

Men*  Ay,  to  deyour  him  ;  as  the  hun^^ry  plebeiani 
would  the  noble  Marcius. 

Bru.    He* 8  a  lamb  indeed,  that  baes  like  a  bear. 

Men.  He*8  a  bear,  indeed,  that  lives  like  a  lamb. 
You  two  are  old  men :  tell  me  one  thing  that  I  shall 
ask  you. 

Both  Tribunes.     Well,  sir. 

Men.  In  what  enormity  is  Marcius  poor  in,  that 
you  two  have  not  in  abundance? 

Bru.  He*s  poor  in  no  one  fault,  but  8tor*d  with 
bU. 

Sic.     Especially  in  pride. 

Bru.    And  topping  all  others  in  boasting. 

Men.  This  is  strange  now.  Do  you  two  know  how 
you  are  censured  here  in  the  city,  —  I  mean  of  us  o' 
th'  right-hand  file  ?     Do  you  ? 

Both  Trib.     Why,  how  are  we  censur'd? 

Men.  Because  you  talk  of  pride  now,  —  Will  you 
not  be  angry  ? 

Both  Trib.     Well,  well,  sir;  well. 

Men.  Why,  'tis  no  great  matter ;  for  a  very  little 
thief  of  occasion  will  rob  you  of  a  great  deal  of  pa- 
tience :  give  your  dispositions  the  reins,  and  be  angry 
at  your  pleasures ;  at  the  least,  if  you  take  it  as  a 
pleasure  to  you,  in  being  so.  You  blame  Marcius  for 
being  proud  ? 

Bru.     We  do  it  not  alone,  sir. 

Men.  I  know,  you  can  do  very  little  alone ;  fot 
your  helps  are  many,  or  else  your  actions  would  grow 
wondrous  single :  your  abilities  are  too  infant-like,  for 
doing  much  alone.  You  talk  of  pride:  O,  that  you 
could  turn  your  eyes  toward  the  napes  of  your  necks, 
and  make  but  an  interior  survey  of  your  good  selves  ! 
O,  that  you  could ! 
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Bru,     Wliat  then,  sir? 

Men.  Why,  then  you  should  discover  a  brace  of 
unmeriting,  proud,  violent,  testy  magistrates  (alias » 
fools)  as  any  in  Rome. 

Sic.     Menenius,  you  are  known  well  enough,  too. 

Men.  I  am  known  to  be  a  humorous  patrician,  and 
one  that  loves  a  cup  of  hot  wine,  with  not  a  drop  of 
allaying  Tyber  in  *t :  said  to  be  something  imperfect, 
in  favouring  the  first  complaint ;  hasty  and  tinder-like 
upon  too  trivial  motion :  one  that  converses  more  with 
the  buttock  of  the  night  than  with  the  forehead  of 
the  morning.  What  I  think,  I  utter,  and  spend  my 
malice  in  my  breath.  Meeting  two  such  weals-men 
as  you  are,  (I  cannot  call  you  Lycurguses,)  if  the 
drink  you  give  me  touch  my  palate  adversely,  I  make 
a  crooked  face  at  it.  I  can  [not]  say,  your  worships 
have  deliver*d  the  matter  well,  when  I  find  the  ass  in 
compound  with  the  major  part  of  yQur  syllables ;  and 
though  I  must  be  content  to  bear  with  those  that  say 
you  are  reverend  grave  men,  yet  they  lie  deadly,  that 
tell  [you]  you  have  good  faces.  If  you  see  this  in 
the  map  of  my  microcosm,  follows  it,  that  I  am  known 
well  enough,  too  ?  What  harm  can  your  bisson  con- 
epectuities  glean  out  of  this  character,  if  I  be  known 
well  enough,  too? 

Bru.     Come,  sir,  come ;  we  know  you  well  enough. 

Men,  You  know  neither  me,  yourselves,  nor  any 
thing.  You  are  ambitious  for  poor  knaves'  caps  and 
legs :  you  wear  out  a  good  wholesome  forenoon  in 
hearing  a  cause  between  an  orange-wife  and  a  fosset- 
seller,  and  then  rejourn  the  controversy  of  three-pence 
to  a  second  day  of  audience.  —  When  you  are  hear- 
ing a  matter  between  party  and  party,  if  you  chance 
to  be  pinch'd  with  the  colic,  you  make  faces  like 
mummers,  set  up  the  bloody  flag  against  all  patience. 
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and,  in  roaring  for  a  chamber-pot,  dismiss  the  con- 
trorersy  bleeding,  the  more  entangled  by  your  hear- 
ing :  all  the  peace  you  make  in  their  cause  is,  calling 
both  the  parties  knaves.  You  are  a  pair  of  strange 
ones. 

Bru,  Come,  come,  you  are  well  understood  to  be 
a  perfecter  giber  for  the  table,  than  a  necessary 
bencher  in  the  Capitol. 

Men.  Our  very  priests  must  become  mockers,  if 
they  shall  encounter  such  ridiculous  subjects  as  you 
are.  When  you  speak  best  unto  the  purpose,  it  is 
not  worth  the  wagging  of  your  beards;  and  your 
beards  deserve  not  so  honourable  a  grave  as  to  stuff 
a  botcher's  cushion,  or  to  be  entomb*d  in  an  ass's 
pack-saddle.  Yet  you  must  be  saying,  Marcius  is 
proud ;  who,  in  a  cheap  estimation,  is  worth  all  your 
predecessors  since  Deucalion,  though,  peradventure, 
some  of  the  best  of  'em  were  hereditary  hangmen. 
Good  den  to  your  worships:  more  of  your  conversa- 
tion would  infect  my  brain,  being  the  herdsmen  of 
the  beastly  plebeians.  I  will  be  bold  to  take  my 
leave  of  you.  [Bbuttjs  and  SiciNrus  retire 

Enter  VoLxnnnA,  Viboilia,  and  Valebia,  and  other 
Ladies. 

How  now,  my  as  fair  as  noble  ladies,  (and  the  moon, 
were  she  earthly,  no  nobler,)  whither  do  you  follow 
your  eyes  so  fast? 

Vol.  Honourable  Menenius,  my  boy  Marcius  ap- 
proaches ;  for  the  love  of  Juno,  let's  go. 

Men,     Ha  !  Marcius  coming  home  ? 

Vol.  Ay,  worthy  Menenius,  and  with  most  pros- 
perous approbation. 

Men,  Take  my  cap,  Jupiter,  and  I  thank  thee. — 
Hoo  1  Marcius  coming  home  ? 
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Two  Ladies,    Nay,  'tis  true. 

Vol.  Look,  here's  a  letter  from  him;  the  State 
hath  another,  his  wife  another;  and,  I  think,  there's 
one  at  home  for  you. 

Men,  I  will  make  my  very  house  reel  to*night.  — 
A  letter  for  me  ? 

Vir,  Yes,  certain,  there's  a  letter  for  you;  I 
saw  it. 

Men,  A  letter  ^for  me  ?  It  gives  me  an  estate  of 
seven  years'  health;  in  which  time  I  will  make  a  lip 
at  the  physician:  the  most  sovereign  prescription  in 
Qalen  is  but  empuricutic,  and,  to  this  preservative,  of 
no  better  report  than  a  horse-drenoh.  Is  he  not 
wounded?  he  was  wont  to  come  home  wounded. 

Vir,     O,  no,  no,  no  I 

Vol,    O,  he  is  wounded;  I  thank  the  gods  for't. 

Men,  So  do  I  too,  if  it  be  not  too  much. — Brings 
a  victory  in  his  pocket  ?  —  The  wounds  become  him. 

Vol,  On's  brows :  Menenius,  he  comes  the  third 
time  home  with  the  oaken  garland. 

Men,     Has  he  disciplin'd  Aufidius  soundly? 

Vol,  Titus  Lartius  writes,  they  fought  together, 
but  Aufidius  got  off. 

Men,  And  'twas  time  for  him  too;  Fll  warrant 
him  that:  an  he  had  sta/d  by  him,  I  would  not 
have  been  so  fidius'd  for  all  the  chests  in  CorioH,  and 
the  gold  that's  in  them.  Is  the  Senate  possessed  of 
this? 

Vol,  Good  ladies,  let's  go. — Yes,  yes,  yes:  the 
Senate  has  letters  from  the  General,  wherein  he  gives 
my  son  the  whole  name  of  the  war.  He  hath  in  this 
action  outdone  his  former  deeds  doubly. 

Vol,    In  troth,  there's  wondrous  things  spoke  of  him. 

Men,  Wondrous:  ay,  I  warrant  you,  and  not  with- 
out his  true  purchasing. 
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Vir.    The  gods  grant  them  true! 

Vol,    True!  pow,  waw. 

Men.  True !  I'll  be  sworn  they  are  true^ —  Where 
b  he  wounded  ?  —  God  save  your  good  worships  I 
[7(9  the  Tribunes,  who  come  forward,']  Marcius  is 
coming  home:  he  has  more  cause  to  be  proud. — 
Where  is  he  wounded? 

Vol.  r  th*  shoulder,  and  i'  th*  left  arm :  there  will 
be  large  cicatrices  to  shew  the  people,  when  he  shall 
stand  for  his  place.  He  received  in  the  repulse  of 
Tarquin  seven  hurts  i*  th*  body. 

Men.  One  i'  th'  neck,  and  two  V  tV  thigh, — 
there's  nine  that  I  know. 

Vol.  He  had,  before  this  last  expedition,  twenty- 
five  wounds  upon  him. 

Men.  Now  it's  twenty-seven:  every  gash  was  an 
enemy's  grave,  [il  shout  and  Jhurish,]  Hark !  the 
trumpets. 

Vol.    These  are  the  ushers  of  Marcius :  before  him 
he  carries  noise,  and  behind  him  he  leaves  tears. 
Death,  that  dark  spirit,  in  's  nervy  arm  doth  lie ; 
Which,     being    advanc'd,    declines,     and    then    men 
die. 

A  Sennet,  Trumpets  sound.  Enter  CoMiNrus  and 
Tmrs  Labthts  ;  hetween  them,  Cobiolakxts,  crowned 
with  an  oaken  garland ;  with  Captains,  Soldiers, 
and  a  Herald. 

Herald,    Know,  Home,  that  all  alone  Marcius  did 
fight 
Within  Corioli's  gates:  where  he  hath  won. 
With  fame,  a  name  to  Caius  Marcius;  these 
In  honour  follows,  Coriolanus :  — 
Welcome  to  Rome,  renowned  Coriolanus!    [^Flourish 

All.    Welcome  to  Rome,  renowned  Coriolanus. 
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Cariolanus.    No  more  of  this ;  it  does  offend  my 
heart: 
Pray  now,  no  more. 

Com.  Look,  sir,  your  mother,— 

Cor.  O, 

You  have,  I  know,  petitioned  all  the  gods 
For  my  prosperity.  [^Kneeh. 

Vol.  Nay,  my  good  soldier,  up; 

My  gentle  Marcius,  worthy  Gaius,  and 
By  deed-achieving  honour  newly  nam*d, 
What  is  it  ?     Coriolanus,  must  I  call  thee  ? 
But  O,  thy  wife  — 

Cor.  My  gracious  silence,  hail! 

Would*st  thou  have  laugh*d,  had  I  come  coffin*d  home. 
That  weep'st  to  see  me  triumph  ?     Ah,  my  dear, 
Such  eyes  the  widows  in  Corioli  wear. 
And  mothers  that  lack  sons. 

Men.  Now,  the  gods  crown  thee ! 

Cor.     And  live  you  yet  ?  —  0  my  sweet  lady,  par- 
don. [To  Valebia. 

Vol.    I  know  not  where   to   turn :  —  O  !   welcome 
home ; 
And  welcome.  General ;  —  and  y'  are  welcome  all. 

Men.    A    hundred    thousand    welcomes:    I    could 
weep. 
And  I  could  laugh;    I  am  light,  and  heavy.     Wel- 
come! 
A  curse  begin  at  very  root  on  's  heart, 
That  is  not  glad  to  see  thee! — You  are  three. 
That  Rome  should  dote  on ;  yet,  by  the  faith  u£  men, 
We  have  some  old  crab-trees  here  at  home,  that  will 

not 
Be  grafted  to  your  relish.     Yet  welcome,  warriors! 
We  call  a  netde,  but  a  nettle;  and 
The  faults  of  fools,  but  folly. 
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Cam.  Ever  right. 

Cor.    Menenius,  ever,  ever. 

Her,    Give  way  there,  and  go  on! 

Car,  Your  hand,  —  and  yours: 

[7o  his  Wife  and  Mother. 
Ere  in  our  own  house  I  do  shade  my  head. 
The  good  patricians  must  be  visited; 
From  whom  I  have  receiVd^  not  only  greetings, 
But,  with  them,  change  of  honours. 

Vol  I  have  UVd 

To  see  inherited  my  very  wishes. 
And  the  buildings  of  my  fancy : 
Only  there's  one  thing  wanting,  which  I  doubt  not. 
But  our  Rome  will  cast  upon  thee. 

Car.  Know,  good  mother, 

I  had  rather  be  their  servant  in  my  way, 
Than  sway  with  them  in  theirs. 

Com.  On,  to  the  Capitol! 

IFlotarish,     Comets.     Exeunt  in  state^  as  be- 
fore.    The  Tribunes  remain. 

Bru.     All  tongues  speak  of  him,  and  the  bleared 
sights 
Are  spectacled  to  see  him:  your  prattling  nurse 
Into  a  rapture  lets  her  baby  cry 
While  she  chats  him:  the  kitchen  malkin  pins 
Her  richest  lockram  'bout  her  reechy  neck, 
Clamb*ring  the  walls  to  eye  him:   stalls,  bulks,  win- 
dows. 
Are  smother'd  up,  leads  fiU'd,  and  ridges  hors'd 
With  variable  complexions,  all  agreeing 
In  earnestness  to  see  him :  seld>shewn  flamens 
Do  press  among  the  popular  throngs,  and  puff 
To  win  a  vulgar  ststion:  our  veil'd  dames 
Commit  the  war  of  white  and  damask  in 
Their  nicely-gauded  cheeks  to  the  wanton  spoil 
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Of  PhcBbus*  buniiug  kisses :  such  a  pother, 
As  if  that  whatsoever  god,  who  leads  him, 
Were  slily  crept  into  his  human  powers. 
And  gave  him  graceful  posture. 

Sic,  On  the  sudden 

1  warrant  him  Consid. 

Bru.  Then  our  office  may. 

During  his  power,  go  sleep. 

Sic.    He  cannot  temperately  transport  his  honours 
From  where  he  should  begin,  and  end;  but  will 
Lose  those  he  hath  won. 

Bru,  In  that  there's  comfort. 

Sic,    Doubt   not,   the   commoners,   for   whom   we 
stand. 
But  they,  upon  their  ancient  malice,  will 
Forget,  with  the  least  cause,  these  his  new  honours ; 
Which  that  he'll  give  them,  make  I  as  little  question 
As  he  is  proud  to  do  't. 

Bru,  I  heard  him  swear. 

Were  he  to  stand  for  consul,  never  would  he 
Appear  1'  th'  market-place,  nor  on  him  put 
The  napless  vesture  of  humility ; 
Nor  shewing  (as  the  manner  is)  his  wounds 
To  th'  people,  beg  their  stinking  breaths. 

Sic.  'Tis  right. 

Bru.    It   was   his   word.     O,  he   would   miss  it, 
rather 
Than  carry  it  but  by  the  suit  o'  the  gentry  to  him, 
And  the  desire  of  the  nobles. 

iSt€.  I  wish  no  better. 

Than  have  him  hold  that  purpose,  and  to  put  it 
In  execution. 

Bru.  'Tis  most  like,  he  will. 

Sic.     It  shall  be  to  him,  then,  as  our  good  wills, 
A  sure  destruction. 

VOL.    IX.  K 
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Bru.  So  it  must  fall  out 

To  him,  or  our  authorities.     For  an  end, 
We  must  suggest  the  people  in  what  hatred 
He  still  hath  held  them ;  that  to  's  power  he  would 
Have  made  them  mules,  silenc'd  their  pleaders,  and 
Dispropertied  their  freedoms ;  holding  them. 
In  human  action  and  capacity. 
Of  no  more  soul  nor  fitness  for  the  world 
Than  camels  in  their  war,  who  have  their  provand 
Only  for  bearing  burthens,  and  sore  blows 
For  sinking  under  them. 

Sic,  This,  as  you  say,  suggested 

At  some  time  when  hb  soaring  insolence 
Shall  touch  the  people,  (which  time  shall  not  want. 
If  he  be  put  upon  't ;  and  that*s  as  easy. 
As  to  set  dogs  on  sheep,)  will  be  his  fire 
To  kindle  their  dry  stubble;  and  their  blaze 
Shall  darken  him  for  ever. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Bru.  What's  the  matter? 

Mess.     You    are    sent    for    to    the   Capitol.    'Us 
thought. 
That  Marcius  shall  be  consul.     I  have  seen 
The  dumb  men  throng  to  see  him,  and  the  blind 
To  hear  him  speak:  matrons  flung  gloves, 
Ladies  and  maids  their  scarfs  and  handkerchiefs, 
Upon  him  as  he  pass'd;  the  nobles  bended 
As  to  Jove*s  statue,  and  the  Commons  made 
A  shower  and  thunder,  with  their  caps  and  shouts. 
I  never  saw  the  like. 

Bru.  Let's  to  the  Capitol; 

And  carry  with  us  ears  and  eyes  for  th'  time. 
But  hearts  for  the  event. 

Sie.  Have  with  you.    [£x«tii»t. 
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scEiTB  n. 

The  Same.    The  Capitol. 

Enter  two  Officers,  to  lay  cushions. 

1  Officer,  Come,  come ;  they  are  almost  here-.  How 
many  stand  for  consulships  ? 

2  Of.  Three,  they  say;  but  'tis  thought  of  every 
one  Coriolanus  will  carry  it. 

1  OJf.  That's  a  brave  fellow ;  but  he's  vengeance 
proud,  and  loves  not  the  common  people. 

2  Off.'  'Faith,  there  have  been  many  great  men 
that  have  flatter'd  the  people,  v  ho  ne'er  loved  them ; 
and  there  be  many  that  they  have  loved,  they  know 
not  wherefore :  so  that,  if  they  love  they  know  not 
why,  they  hate  upon  no  better  a  ground.  Therefore, 
for  Coriolanus  neither  to  care  whether  they  love  or 
hate  him  manifests  the  true  knowledge  he  has  in  their 
disposition;  and,  out  of  his  noble  carelessness,  lets 
them  plainly  see  't. 

1  Off.  l£  he  did  not  care  whether  he  had  their  love 
or  no,  he  waved  indifferently  'twixt  doing  them  neither 
good,  nor  harm ;  but  he  seeks  their  hate  with  greater 
devotion  than  they  can  render  it  him,  and  leaves 
nothing  undone  that  may  fully  discover  him  their  op- 
posite. Now,  to  seem  to  affect  the  malice  and  dis- 
pleasure of  the  people  is  as  bad  as  that  which  he 
dislikes,  to  flatter  them  for  their  love. 

2  Off.  He  hath  deserved  worthily  of  his  country; 
and  his  ascent  is  not  by  such  easy  degrees  as  those, 
who,  having  been  supple  and  courteous  to  the  people, 
bonneted,  without  any  farther  deed  to  have  them  at 
all  into  their  estimation  and  report:  but  he  hath  so 
planted  his  honours  in  their  eyes,  and  his  actions  in 
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their  liearts,  that  for  their  tongues  to  be  silent,  and 
not  confess  so  much,  were  a  kind  of  ingrateM  in- 
jury ;  to  report  otherwise  were  a  malice,  that,  giving 
itself  the  lie,  would  pluck  reproof  and  rebuke  from 
every  ear  that  heard  it. 

1  Off,    No   more   of  him :   he   is   a   worthy   man. 
Make  way,  they  are  coming. 

A  Sennet.  Enters  with  Lictors  hefore  them^  Coicnmrs, 
Meneniits,  Cobiolakus,  other  Senators,  Sicnrnra 
and  Bbutits.  The  Senators  take  their  places;  the 
Tribunes  take  theirs  also  by  themselves. 

Men,    Having  determined  of  the  Volsces,  and 
To  send  for  Titus  Lartius,  it  remains, 
As  the  main  point  of  this  our  after-meeting, 
To  gratify  his  noble  service,  that 
Hath  thus  stood  for  his  country.     Therefore  please  you. 
Most  reverend  and  grave  elders,  to  desire 
The  present  Consul  and  last  General 
In  our  well-found  successes  to  report 
A  little  of  that  worthy  work  performed 
By  Caius  Marcius  Coriolanus;  whom 
We  meet  here  both  to  thank  and  to  remember 
With  honours  like  himself. 

1  Sen.  Speak,  good  Comioiiw: 

Leave  nothing  out  for  length,  and  make  us  think 
Rather  our  State's  defective  for  requital 
Than  we,  to  stretch  it  out.     Masters  o'  th*  people. 
We  do  request  your  kindest  ears;  and,  after. 
Your  loving  motion  toward  the  common  body. 
To  yield  what  passes  here. 

Sic.  We  are  oonvented 

Upon  a  pleasing  treaty;  and  have  hearts 
Inclinable  to  honour  and  advance 
The  theme  of  our  assembly. 
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Bru.  Which  the  rather 

We  shall  be  bless*d  to  do,  if  he  remember 
A  kinder  value  of  the  people  than 
He  hath  hereto  priz*d  them  at. 

Men.  That's  off,  that's  off: 

I  would  you  rather  had  been  silent.     Please  you 
To  hear  Comioius  speak  ? 

Bru.  Most  willingly; 

But  yet  my  caution  was  more  pertinent. 
Than  the  rebuke  you  give  it. 

Men.  He  loves  your  people; 

But  tie  him  not  to  be  their  bedfellow. — 
Worthy   Cominius,  speak.  —  [Cosiolakits  riseSj  and 
offers  to  go  away,^     Nay,  keep  your  place. 

1  Sen.     Sit,  Coriolanus :  never  shame  to  hear 
What  you  have  nobly  done. 

Cor.  Your  honours'  pardon: 

I  had  rather  have  my  wounds  to  heal  again 
Than  hear  say  how  I  got  them. 

Bru.  Sir,  I  hope 

My  words  dis-bench'd  you  not. 

Cor.  No,  sir:  yet  oft, 

When  blows  have  made  me  stay,  I  fled  from  words. 
You  sooth'd  not,  therefore  hurt  not :  but,  your  people, 
I  love  them  as  they  weigh. 

Men.  Pray  now,  sit  down. 

Cor»    I  had  rather  have  one  scratch  my  head  i'  th' 
•un. 
When  the  alarum  were  struck,  than  idly  sit 
To  hear  my  nothings  monster'd.  [Exit. 

Men.  Masters  of  the  people. 

Your  multiplying  spawn  how  can  he  flatter 
(That's  thousand  to  one  good  one),  when  you  now  see 
He  had  rather  venture  aU  his  limbs  for  honour 
Than  one  on's  ears  to  hear  it?  —  Proceed,  Cominius 
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Com.     I  shall  lack  voice :  the  deeds  of  Coriolanus 
Should  not  be  utter' d  feebly.  —  It  is  held. 
That  valour  is  the  chiefest  virtue,  and 
Most,  dignifies  the  haver :  if  it  be, 
The  man  I  speak  of  cannot  in  the  world 
Be  singly  counterpois*d.     At  sixteen  years. 
When  Tarquin  made  a  head  for  Rome,  he  fought 
Beyond  the  mark  of  others :  our  then  dictator, 
Whom  with  all  praise  I  point  at,  saw  him  fight. 
When  with  his  Amazonian  chin  he  drove 
The  bristled  lips  before  him.     He  bestrid 
An  o'er-press'd  Roman,  and  i*  th*  Consul's  view 
Slew  three  opposers :  Tarquin's  self  he  met. 
And  struck  him  on  his  knee:  in  that  day's  feats, 
\Vlien  he  might  act  the  woman  in  the  scene, 
He  prov'd  best  man  i'  th*  field ;  and  for  his  meed 
Was  brow-bound  with  the  oak.     His  pupil  age 
Man-enter*d  thus,  he  waxed  like  a  sea ; 
And  in  the  brunt  of  seventeen  battles  since, 
He  lurch'd  all  swords  of  the  garland.     For  this  last, 
Before  and  in  Corioli,  let  me  say, 
I  cannot  speak  him  home:  he  stopp'd  the  fliers, 
And  by  his  rare  example  made  the  coward 
Turn  terror  into  sport.     As  weeds  before 
A  vessel  under  sail,  so  men  obey'd. 
And  fell  below  his  stem:  his  sword,  death's  stamp. 
Where  it  did  mark,  it  took :  from  face  to  foot 
He  was  a  thing  of  blood,  whose  every  motion 
Was  tim'd  with  dying  cries.     Alone  he  enter'd 
The  mortal  gate  of  the  city,  which  he  painted 
With  shunless  destiny,  aidless  came  off. 
And  with  a  sudden  re-enforcement  struck 
Corioli  like  a  planet.     Now  all's  his ; 
When  by  and  by  the  din  of  war  'gan  pierce 
His  ready  sense :  then,  straight  his  doubled  spirit 
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Re-qoicken'd  what  in  flesh  was  &tigate, 
And  to  the  battle  came  he;  wheie  he  did 
Run  reeking  o*er  the  lives  of  men,  as  if 
'Twere  a  perpetual  spoil ;  and  till  we  call*d 
Both  field  and  city  ours,  he  never  stood 
To  ease  his  breast  with  panting.  ^ 

Men,  Worthy  man. 

1  Sen.    He  cannot  but  with  measure  flt  the  hon- 
ours 
Which  we  devise  him. 

Com^  Our  spoils  he  kickM  at; 

And  looked  upon  things  precious,  as  they  were 
The  common  muck  o*  th'  world :  he  covets  less 
Than  misery  itself  would  give,  rewards 
His  deeds  with  doing  them,  and  is  content 
To  spend  the  time  to  end  it. 

Men*  He's  right  noble* 

Let  him  be  called  for. 

1  Sen.  Call  Coriolanus. 

Off,    He  doth  appear. 

Enter  Cobioi.aktxb. 

Men.    The  Senate,  Coriolanu8»  are  well  pleas'd 
To  make  thee  Consul. 

Car.  I  do  owe  them  still 

My  life,  and  services. 

Men,  It  then  remains, 

That  you  do  speak  to  the  people. 

Car.  I  do  beseech  yoa« 

Let  me  o'erleap  that  custom ;  for  I  cannot 
Put  on  the  gown,  stand  naked,  and  entreat  them. 
For  my  wounds*  sake,  to  give   their  suffrage:   please 

you, 
That  I  may  pass  this  doing. 

Sic,  Sir,  the  people 
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Must  have  their  Toioes ;  neither  will  they  bate 
One  jot  of  ceremony. 

Men.  Put  them  not  to't: 

Pray  you,  go  fit  you  to  the  custom,  and 
Take  to  you,  as  your  predecessors  have. 
Your  tionour  with  your  form. 

Cor.  It  is  a  part 

That  I  shsn  blush  in  acting,  and  might  well 
Be  taken  from  the  people. 

Bru.  Mark  you  thati^ 

Cor.    To    brag   unto    them,  —  thus    I    did,    and 
thus;  — 
Shew  them  th'  unaching  scars  which  I  should  hide, 
As  if  I  had  receiVd  them  for  the  hire 
Of  their  breath  only.  — 

Mm.  Do  not  stand  upon  *t.  — 

We  recommend  to  you,  Tribunes  of  the  people. 
Our  purpose  to  them:  —  and  to  our  noble  consul 
Wish  we  all  joy  and  honour. 

Sen.     To  Coriolanus  come  all  joy  and  honour ! 

[^Flourish,     Exeunt  Senators. 

Bru.    You  see  how  he  intends  to  use  the  people. 

ISe.    May  they  perceive  's  intent !     He  will  require 
them. 
As  if  he  did  contemn  what  he  requested 
Should  be  in  diem  to  give. 

Bru.  Come  ;  we'll  inform  them 

Of  our  proceedings  here :  on  th'  market-place, 
T  know  they  do  attend  us.  [ISamMf 
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The  Same.    The  Forum. 

Enter  several  CituseEyi. 

1  CiL  Once,  if  he  do  require  our  Toioea,  we  ooglif 
not  to  deny  him. 

2  CU.    We  may,  sir,  if  we  will. 

8  Cit.  We  have  power  in  oursehes  to  do  it,  but 
it  b  a  power  that  we  haye  no  power  to  do:  fbr  if 
he  shews  us  his  wounds,  and  tell  us  hb  deeds,  we 
are  to  put  our  tongues  into  those  wounds,  and  speak 
for  them ;  so,  if  he  tell  us  bis  noble  deeds,  we  must 
also  tell  him  our  noble  acceptance  of  them.  Ingrati^ 
tude  is  monstrous,  and  for  the  multitude  to  be  in- 
grateM  were  to  make  a  monster  of  the  multitude; 
of  the  which  we,  being  members,  should  bring  our* 
seWes  to  be  monstrous  members. 

1  CU,  And  to  make  us  no  better  thought  of,  a 
little  help  will  serve :  for  once  we  stood  up  about  the 
com,  he  himself  stuck  not  to  call  us  the  many*headed 
multitude. 

3  Cit,  We  have  been  call'd  so  of  many ;  not  that 
our  heads  are  some  brown,  some  black,  some  auburn, 
some  bald,  but  that  our  wits  are  so  diversely  colour'd : 
and  truly,  I  think,  if  all  our  wits  were  to  issue  out 
of  one  skull,  they  would  fly  east,  west,  north,  south ; 
and  their  consent  of  one  direct  way  should  be  at  once 
to  all  the  points  o*  th'  compass. 

2  Cit.  Think  you  so  ?  Which  way,  do  you  judge, 
my  wit  would  fly  ? 

8  Cit,  Nay,  your  wit  will  not  so  soon  out  as  another 
man*s  will:  'tis  strongly  wedg*d  up  in  a  block-head; 
but  if  it  were  at  liberty,  'twould,  sure,  southward. 
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2  CU.    Why  that  way  ? 

3  CU.  To  lose  itself  in  a  fog ;  where,  being  three 
parts  melted  away  with  rotten  dews,  the  fourth  would 
return,  for  conscience  sake,  to  help  to  get  thee  a 
wife. 

2  CU.  You  are  never  without  your  tricks:  —  you 
may,  you  may. 

3  CU.  Are  you  all  resolv'd  to  give  your  Toices? 
But  that*s  no  matter;  the  greater  part  carries  it.  I 
say,  if  he  would  incline  to  the  people,  there  was 
never  a  worthier  man.  Here  he  comes,  and  in  the 
gown  of  humility:  mark  his  behaviour.  We  are  not 
to  stay  all  together,  but  to  come  by  him  where  he 
stands,  by  ones,  by  twos,  and  by  threes.  He's  to 
make  his  requests  by  particulars ;  wherein  every  one 
of  us  has  a  single  honour,  in  giving  him  our  own 
voices  with  our  own  tongues :  therefore,  follow  me,  and 
m  direct  you  how  you  shall  go  by  him. 

All.    Content,  content.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Cokiolantts  and  Msnenius. 

Men.     O   sir,  you   are   not  right:   have   you  not 
known 
The  worthiest  men  have  done  *t  i 

Cor.  What  must  I  say  ?  — 

I  pray,  sir,  —  Plague  upon  't !  I  cannot  bring 
My    tongue    to    such    a    pace.  —  Look,    sir  ;  —  my 

wounds ;  — 
I  got  them  in  my  country's  service,  when 
Some  certain  of  your  brethren  xoar'd,  and  ran 
From  th'  noise  of  our  own  drums. 

Men.  O  me,  the  gods! 

You    must    not    speak    of   that:     you    must    desire 

them 
To  think  upon  you. 
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Cor.  Think  upon  me  ?    Uang  'em  I 

I  would  they  would  forget  me,  like  the  virtues 
Which  our  divines  lose  by  'em. 

Men,  Yoall  mar  all: 

m   leave   you.     Pray  you,   speak   to   them;   I   praT 

you. 
In  wholesome  manner*  [^ExU. 

Cor.  Bid  them  wash  their  ^ces, 

And  keep  their  teeth  dean.  —  So,  here  comes  a  brace. 

Enter  two  Citizens. 
You  know  the  cause,  sir,  of  my  standing  here. 

1  Cit.  We  do,  sir :  tell  us  what  hath  brought  you 
to't- 

Cor.    Mine  own  desert. 

2  Cit.    Your  own  desert? 

Cor.    Ay,  not  mine  own  desire. 

1  Cit.    How!  not  your  own  desire? 

Cor.  No,  sir ;  'twas  never  my  desire  yet,  to  trouble 
the  poor  with  begging. 

1  Cit.  You  must  think,  if  we  g^ve  you  any  thing, 
we  hope  to  gain  by  you. 

Cor.  Well  then,  I  pray,  your  price  o*  th'  consul- 
ship ? 

1  Cit.    The  price  is,  to  ask  it  kindly. 

Cor.  Kindly?  Sir,  I  pray,  let  me  ha't:  I  have 
wounds  to  shew  you,  which  shall  be  yours  in  private. 
—  Your  good  voice,  sir;  what  say  you? 

2  Cit.     You  shall  ha't,  worthy  sir. 

Cor.  A  match,  sir. — There  is  in  all  two  worthy 
voices  begg'd.  —  I  have  your  alms:  adieu. 

1  Cit.    But  this  is  sometiiing  odd. 

2  Cit.    An  'twere  to  give  again, — but  'tis  no  matter. 

lExeumi  the  ttoo  Citizens. 
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Enter  two  other  Citkens. 

Cor.  Pray  you  now,  if  it  may  stand  with  the  tane 
of  your  Toices  tiiat  I  may  be  Consul,  I  bare  here  the 
customary  gown. 

8  Cit,  You  have  deserved  nobly  of  your  country, 
and  you  have  not  deserved  nobly. 

Cor,    Your  enigma  ? 

8  CU,  You  have  been  a  scouxge  to  her  enemies, 
you  have  been  a  rod  to  her  friends:  you  have  not, 
indeed,  loved  the  common  people. 

Cor,  You  should  account  me  the  more  virtuous, 
that  I  have  not  been  common  in  my  love.  I  will,  sir, 
flatter  my  sworn  brother,  the  people,  to  cam  a  dearer 
estimation  of  them :  'tis  a  condition  they  account 
gentle ;  and  since  the  wisdom  of  their  choice  is  rather 
to  have  my  hat  than  my  heart,  I  will  practise  the  in- 
sinuating nod,  and  be  off  to  them  most  oounterfeitly : 
this  is,  sir,  I  will  counterfeit  the  bewitchment  of  some 
popular  man,  and  give  it  bountifully  to  the  desirers. 
Therefore,  'beseech  you,  I  may  be  Consul 

4  Cit,  We  hope  to  find  you  our  friend,  and  there- 
fore give  you  onr  voices  heartily. 

3  CU,  You  have  received  many  wounds  for  your 
country. 

Cor,  I  will  not  seal  your  knowledge  with  shewing 
them.  I  will  make  much  of  your  voices,  and  so 
trouble  you  no  farther. 

Both  Cit,    The  gods  give  you  joy,  sir,  heartily. 

lExewni, 

Cor,    Most  sweet  voices!  — 
Better  it  is  to  die,  better  to  starve, 
Than  crave  the  hire  which  first  we  do  deserve. 
Why  in  this  woobrish  gown  should  I  stand  here. 
To  beg  of  Hob  and  Dick,  that  do  appear, 
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Their  needless  vouches  ?    Custom  calls  me  to't :  — * 
What  custom  wills,  in  all  things  should  we  do't« 
The  dust  on  antique  time  would  lie  unswept. 
And  mountainous  error  be  too  highly  heaped 
For  truth  to  o*er-peer.  —  Rather  than  fool  it  so. 
Let  the  high  office  and  the  honour  go 
To  one  that  would  do  thus.  — •  I  am  half  through : 
The  one  part  suffered,  the  other  will  I  do. 
Here  come  more  voices.  —  • 

Enter  three  other  Citizens. 

Your  voices:  for  your  voices  I  have  fought; 
Watch'd  for  your  voices ;  for  your  voices  bear 
Of  wounds  two  dozen  odd ;  battles  thrice  six 
I  have  seen,  and  heard  of:  for  your  voices. 
Have  done  many  things,  some  less,  some  more. 
Your  voices :  [for]  indeed,  1  would  be  Consul. 

5  Oit,     He  has  done  nobly,  and  cannot  go  without 
any  honest  man's  voice. 

6  Cit.     Therefore,  let  him  be  Consul.     The  gods  give 
him  joy,  and  make  him  good  friend  to  the  people. 

All,     Amen,  amen. — 
God  save  thee,  noble  Consul!  {^Exeunt  Citizens. 

Car.  Worthy  voices! 

Enter  Meiteiotts,  teith  Bbutxts  and  SiciNnrs. 

Mm,    You  have   stood   your  linutation;   and  the 
Tribunes 
Endue  you  with  the  people's  voice:  remains 
That,  in  th*  official  marks  invested,  you 
Anon  do  meet  the  Senate. 

Cor.  Is  this  done? 

Sie,    The  custom  of  request  you  have  discharg*J 
The  people  do  admit  you;  and  are  summoned 
To  meet  anon  upon  your  approbation. 
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Cor,    Where  ?  at  the  senate-house  ? 

Sic,  There,  Ck)riolaiiat. 

Cor,    May  I  change  these  garments? 

Sie,    You  may,  sir. 

Cor,    That    Til    straight ;    and,    knowing    myself 
again, 
Repair  to  th*  senate-house. 

Men.    ril  keep  yon  company.— Will  you  along? 

Briu    We  stay  here  for  the  people. 

Sic,  Fare  you  weU. 

\^Exeimt  CoBioL.  and  Mbkbit. 
He  has  it  now;  and  by  his  looks,  methinks, 
Tis  warm  at 's  heart. 

Bru,  With  a  proud  heart  he  wore 

His  humble  weeds.     Will  you  dismiss  the  people? 

Enter  Citizens. 

Sic,    How  now,  my  masters  1   have  you  chose  this 
man? 

1  Cit.    He  has  our  voices,  sir. 

Bru,    We   pray   the   gods   he   may  deserve  your 
loves. 

2  Cit,    Amen,  sir.    To  my  poor  unworthy  notice, 
He  mock'd  us  when  he  begg*d  our  voices. 

3  CU.  Certainly, 
He  flouted  us  down-right. 

1  Cit,    No,  'tis   his  kind  of   speech;   he   did  not 

mock  us. 

2  Cit,    Not  one  amongst  us,  save  yourself,  but  says. 
He  us*d  us  scornfully;  he  should  have  shew'd  us 
His  marks  of  merit,  wounds  received  for's  country. 

Sic,     Why,  so  he  did,  I  am  sure. 
AU,  No,  no ;  no  man  saw  'em. 

8  Cit.    He  said,  he  had  woimds,  which  he  could 
shew  in  private; 
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And  with  his  hat  thus  waving  it  in  scorn, 

**  I  would  be  consul,"  says  he :  "  aged  custom. 

But  by  your  Toices,  will  not  so  permit  me; 

Your  voices  therefore.'*     When  we  granted  that. 

Here  was,  —  **I  thank  you  for  your  voices,  —  thank 

you,— 
Your  most   sweet  voices:  — now  you  have  left  your 

voices, 
I  have  no  farther  with  you." — Was  not  this  mockery  ? 

Sic.     Why,  either,  were  you  ignorant  to  see't. 
Or,  seeing  it,  of  such  childish  friendliness 
To  yield  your  voices? 

Bru,  Could  you  not  have  told  him, 

As  you  were  lessoned,  —  when  he  had  no  power. 
But  was  a  petty  servant  to  the  State, 
He  was  your  enemy;  ever  spake  against 
Your  liberties,  and  the  charters  that  you  bear 
r  th'  body  of  the  weal :  and  now,  arriving 
A  place  of  potency,  and  sway  o'  th'  State, 
If  he  should  still  malignantly  remain 
Fast  foe  to  th'  plebeii,  your  voices  might 
Be  curses  to  yourselves.     You  should  have  said. 
That,  as  his  worthy  deeds  did  claim  no  less 
Than  what  he  stood  for,  so  his  gracious  nature 
Would  think  upon  you  for  your  voices,  and 
Translate  his  malice  towards  you  into  love, 
Standing  your  friendly  lord. 

SU.  Thus  to  have  said, 

As  you  were  fore-advis'd,  had  touch'd  his  spuit. 
And  tri'd  his  inclination;  from  him  pluck'd 
Either  his  gracious  promise,  which  you  might. 
As  cause  had  call'd  you  up,  have  held  him  to, 
Or  else  it  would  have  gall'd  his  surly  nature, 
Which  easily  endures  not  article 
Tying  him  to  aught;  so,  putting  him  to  rage. 
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You  should  have  ta'en  th*  advantage  of  his  choler. 
And  pass'd  him  unelocted. 

Bru.  Did  you  perceive, 

He  did  solicit  you  in  free  contempt, 
When  he  did  need  your  loves?  and  do  you  think 
That  his  contempt  shall  not  be  bruising  to  you, 
When  he   hath   power    to    crush?    Why,  had   yom 

bodies 
No  heart  among  you?  or  had  you  tongues  to  cry 
Against  the  rectorship  of  judgment  ? 

Sic,  Have  you. 

Ere  now,  denied  the  asker;  and,  now  again. 
Of  him,  that  did  not  ask,  but  mock,  bestow 
Your  8u*d-for  tongues  ? 

3  CiU    He's  not  confirmed ;  we  may  deny  him  yet 

2  Cit,     And  will  deny  him: 
rU  have  five  hundred  voices  of  that  sound. 

1  CiL    Ay,  twice  five  hundred,  and  their  Mends 
to  piece  'em. 

Bru.     Get   you   hence    instantly;    and    tell    those 
friends. 
They  have  chose  a  consul  that  will  from  them  take 
Their  liberties ;  make  them  of  no  more  voice 
Than  dogs,  that  are  as  often  beat  for  barking. 
As  therefore  kept  to  do  so. 

Sic.  Let  them  assemble; 

And,  on  a  safer  judgment,  all  revoke 
Your  ignorant  election.     Enforce  his  pride, 
And  his  old  hate  unto  you:  besides,  forget  not 
With  what  contempt  he  wore  the  humble  weed; 
How  in  his  suit  he  scom'd  you,  but  your  loves. 
Thinking  upon  his  services,  took  from  you 
The  apprehension  of  his  present  portance,  which 
Most  gibingly,  ungravely,  he  did  fashion 
4ftcr  the  inveterate  hate  he  bears  you. 
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Bru.  Lay 

A  fault  on  us,  your  Tribunes;  that  we  labour'd 
(No  impediment  between)  but  that  you  must 
Cast  your  election  on  hinu 

Sic,  Say,  you  chose  him 

More  after  our  commandment,  than  as  guided 
By  your  own  true  affections;  and  that  your  minds, 
Pre-occupi'd  with  what  you  raliher  must  do, 
Than  what  you  should,  made  you  against  the  grain 
To  voice  him  Consul.    Lay  the  fault  on  us. 

Bru.    Ay,  spare  us  not.     Say,  we  read  lectures  to 

you. 

How  youngly  he  began  to  serve  his  country. 

How  long  continu'd,  and  what  stock  he  springs  of, — 

The  noble  house  o'  th*  Marcians ;  from  whence  came 

That  Ancus  Marcius,  Numa's  daughter's  son. 

Who,  after  great  Hostilius,  here  was  King. 

Of  the  same  house  Publius  and  Quintus  were,         ^ 

That  our  best  water  brought  by  conduits  hither; 

[And  Censorinus,  darling  of  the  people,] 

And  nobly  nam*d  so,  twice  being  [chosen]  censor. 

Was  his  great  ancestor. 

Sic,       «  One  thus  descended. 

That  hath,  beside,  well  in  his  person  wrought 
To  be  set  high  in  place,  we  did  commend 
To  your  remembrances;  but  you  have  found. 
Scaling  his  present  bearing  with  his  past. 
That  he's  your  fixed  enemy,  and  revoke 
Vour  sudden  approbation. 

Bru.  Say,  you  ne'er  had  done  't 

(Harp  on  that  still)  but  by  our  putting  on ; 
And  presently,  when  you  have  drawn  your  number. 
Repair  to  th'  Capitol. 

AU,  We  ^vill  so:  almost  all 

Repent  in  their  election.  [^Exetmt  Citizens 

VOL.    IX.  O 
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Bru.  Let  them  go  on: 

This  mutiny  were  better  put  in  hazard. 
Than  stay,  past  doubt,  for  greater, 
[f,  as  his  nature  is,  he  fall  in  rage 
With  their  refusal,  both  observe  and  answer 
The  vantage  of  his  anger. 

Sic.  To  ih' Capitol: 

Come,  we'll  be  there  before  the  stream  o*  th'  people : 
And  this  shall  seem,  as  partly  'tis,  their  own. 
Which  we  have  goaded  onward.  ^Exeunt. 


ACT    III. 

ScsKE  I. — Rome.    A  Street. 

rameU.    Enter  Cosiolahttb,  MBiniNixrs,  Coxnars, 
TiTTJS  Labtivs,  Senators,  and  Patricians. 

CoRTOLAirua, 

TULLUS  AUFIDIUS,  then,  had  made  new  head  ? 
Lart.     He  had,  my  lord ;  and  that  it  was  which 
caus'd 
Our  swifter  composition. 

Cor.  So,  then,  the  Voltes  stand  but  as  at  first; 
Ready,  when  time  shall  prompt  them,  to  make  road 
Upon  'b  again. 

Cam.  They  are  worn.  Lord  Consul,  so. 

That  we  shall  hardly  in  our  ages  see 
Their  banners  wave  again. 

Cor.  Saw  you  Aufidius? 

Lart.    On   safe-guard   he   came   to  me;    and  did 
curse 
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Against  the  Volsces,  for  they  liad  so  vilely 
Yielded  the  town;  he  is  retir*d  to  Antium. 

Cor.    Spoke  he  of  me  ? 

Lart.  He  did»  my  lord. 

Car.  How?  what? 

Lart.     How    often    he    had   met    you,    sword    to 
sword ; 
That  of  all  things  upon  the  earth  he  hated 
Your  person  most ;  that  he  would  pawn  his  fortunes 
To  hopeless  restitution,  so  he  might 
Be  call'd  your  vanquisher. 

Cor.  At  Antium  lives  hef 

Lart.    At  Antium. 

Cor.    I  wish  I  had  a  cause  to  seek  him  there, 
To  oppose  his  hatred  fully.  —  Welcome  home. 

[To  LiLBTIUS. 

Enter  Sionoirs  and  Brutus. 

Behold !  these  are  the  Tribunes  of  the  people, 

The   tongues   o'  th'   common  mouth.     I   do  despise 

them* 
For  they  do  prank  them  in  authority, 
Against  all  noble  sufferance. 

Sie.  Pass  no  farther. 

Cor.    Ha!  what  is  that? 

Bru.    It  will  be  dangerous  to  go  on:  no  farther. 

Cor.    What  makes  this  change  ? 

Men.  The  matter? 

Com.    Hath  he  not  pass'd  the  Nobles  and  the  Com- 
mons? 

Bru.    CominiuS,  no. 

Cor.  Have  I  had  children's  voices? 

Sen.    Tribunes,  give  way :   he  shall  to  th'  market- 
place. 

Bru.    The  people  are  incens'd  against  him. 
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S^.  Stop, 

Or  aU  win  faU  in  broiL 

Cor^  Are  these  your  herd?  — 

Must  these  have  voices,  that  can  yield  them  now, 
And  straight  disclaim  their  tongues?  —  What  are  youi 

offices? 
You  being  their  mouths,  why  rule  you  not  their  teeth  ? 
Eave  you  not  set  them  on? 

Men.  Be  cahn,  be  calm. 

Cor.    It  is  a  purposed  thing,  and  grows  by  plot. 
To  curb  the  will  of  the  nobility : 
Suffbr't,  and  live  with  such  as  cannot  rule, 
Nor  ever  will  be  rul*d. 

Bru.  Call 't  not  a  plot : 

The  people  cry,  you  mock*d  them ;  and,  of  late. 
When  com  was  given  them  gratis,  you  repined; 
Scandal*d  the  suppliants  for  the  people,  call*d  them 
Time-pleasers,  flatterers,  foes  to  nobleness. 

Cor,     Why,  this  was  known  before. 

Bru.  Not  to  them  all. 

Cor.    Have  you  inform*d  them  sithenoe? 

Bru.  How!  I  inform  them! 

Cor.    You  are  like  to  do  such  business. 

Bru,  Not  unlike, 

Each  way,  to  better  yours. 

Cor.    Why,  then,  should  I  be  consul?    By  yond' 
clouds. 
Let  me  deserve  so  ill  as  you,  and  make  me 
Your  fellow  tribune. 

^e.  You  shew  too  much  of  that 

For  which  the  people  stir.     If  you  will  pass 
To  where  you  are  bound,  you  must  inquire  your  way 
Which  you  are  out  of,  with  a  gentler  spirit; 
Or  never  be  so  noble  as  a  Consul, 
Nor  yoke  with  him  for  Tribune. 
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Men,  Jjet's  be  calm. 

Cam,    The   people    are    abusM.  —  Set    on.-— Tkii 
paltering 
Becomes  not  Rome;  nor  has  Coriolanus 
Deserved  this  so  disbonour*d  rub,  laid  falsely 
r  tb'  plain  way  of  bis  merit. 

Cor.  Tell  me  of  com! 

This  was  my  speech,  and  I  will  speak  't  again  — 

Men,    Not  now,  not  now. 

1  Sen.  Not  in  this  heat,  sir,  now. 

Cor,    Now,  as  I  live,  I  will.  —  My  nobler  Mends, 
I  crave  their  pardons:  — 
For  the  mutable,  rank-scented  many,  let  them 
Regard  me  as  I  do  not  flatter,  and 
Therein  behold  themselves.     I  say  again. 
In  soothing  them  we  nourish  'gainst  our  Senate 
The  cockle  of  rebellion,  insolence,  sedition, 
Which  we   ourselves   have   ploughed  fbr,  80w*d,  and 

scatter'd, 
By  mingling  them  with  us,  the  honoured  number; 
Who  lack  not  virtue,  no,  nor  power,  but  that 
Which  they  have  given  to  beggars. 

Men.  Well,  no  more. 

Sen,    No  more  words,  we  beseech  you. 

Cor,  How  I  no  more  ? 

As  for  my  country  I  have  shed  my  blood. 
Not  fearing  outward  force,  so  shall  my  lungs 
Coin  words  till  they  decay  against  those  measles, 
Which  we  disdain  should  tetter  us,  yet  sought 
The  very  way  to  catch  them. 

Bru,  You  speak  o*  th*  people, 

As  if  you  were  a  god  to  punish,  not 
A  man  of  their  infirmity. 

Sic.  'Twere  well 

We  let  the  people  know  't 
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Mtn.  What,  what?  his  choler? 

Cor.    Choler ! 
Were  I  as  patient  as  the  midnight  sleep. 
By  JoTe,  'twould  be  my  mind. 

Sic  It  is  a  mind 

That  shall  remain  a  poison  where  it  is. 
Not  poison  any  farther. 

Cor,  Shall  remain  !«- 

Hear  you  this  Triton  of  the  minnows  ?  mark  you 
His  absolute  'shall'? 

Com.  *Twas  from  the  canon. 

Cor.  Shall  I 

O,  good  but  most  unwise  patricians!  why. 
You  grave  but  reckless  Senators,  have  you  thus 
Given  Hydra  here  to  choose  an  officer. 
That  with  his  peremptory  *  shall,'  being  but 
The  horn  and  noise  o'  th*  monster,  wants  not  spirit 
To  say,  he'U  turn  your  current  in  a  ditch, 
And  make  your  channel  his  ?     If  he  have  power. 
Then  vail  your  impotence :  if  none,  revoke 
Your  dangerous  lenity.     If  you  are  leam'd. 
Be  not  as  common  fook;  if  you  are  not, 
Let  them  have  cushions  by  you.     You  are  plebeians, 
If  they  be  senators ;  and  they  are  no  less. 
When  both  your  voices  blended,  the  greatest  taste 
Most  palates  theirs.     They  choose  their  magistrate; 
And  such  a  one  as  he,  who  puts  his  *  shall,' 
His  popular  'shall,'  against  a  graver  bench 
Than  ever  frown'd  in  Greece.     By  Jove  himself. 
It  makes  the  Consuls  base!  and  my  soul  aches, 
To  know,  when  two  authorities  are  up, 
Neither  supreme,  how  soon  confusion 
May  enter  *twixt  the  gap  of  both,  and  take 
The  one  by  th'  other. 

Com.  Well  —  on  to  th'  market-plaoe. 
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Car,    Whoeyer  gave  that  counsel,  to  give  forth 
The  com  o*  th*  store-house  gratis,  as  'twas  us'd 
Sometime  in  Qreece,— 

Men,  Well,  well ;  no  more  of  that. 

Cor,    Though  there  the  people  had  more  absolute 
power, 
I  say,  they  nourished  disobedience,  fed 
The  ruin  of  the  State* 

Bru,  Why,  shall  the  people  give 

One  that  speaks  thus  their  voice? 

Cor,  ril  give  my  reasons. 

More  worthier  than  their  voices.     They  know  the  com 
Was  not  our  recompense,  resting  well  assured 
They  ne'er  did  service  for  't.     Being  pressed  to  the  war, 
Even  when  the  navel  of  the  State  was  touched, 
They  would  not  thread  the  gates :  this  kind  of  service 
Did  not  deserve  com  gratis :  being  1'  th'  war, 
Their  mutinies  and  revolts,  wherein  they  shew'd 
Most  valour,  spoke  not  for  them.    Th'  accusation 
Which  they  have  often  made  against  the  Senate, 
All  cause  unbom,  could  never  be  the  motive 
Of  our  so  frank  donation.    Well,  what  then  ? 
How  shall  this  bisson  multitude  digest 
The  Senate's  courtesy?    Let  deeds  express 
What's    like    to    be    their    words:  —  "We    did   re- 
quest it; 
We  are  the  greater  poll,  and  in  trae  fear 
They  gave  us  our  demands."  —  Thus  we  debase 
The  nature  of  our  seats,  and  make  the  rabble 
Call  our  cares  fears;  which  will  in  time 
Break  ope  the  locks  o'  th'  Senate,  and  bring  in 
The  crows  to  peck  the  eagles. — 

Men,  Come,  enough. 

Bru.    Enough,  with  over-measure. 

Car*  No,  take  more. 
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What  may  be  sworn  by,  both  divine  and  human. 

Seal  what  I  end  withal!  —  This  double  worship, — 

Where  one  part  does  disdain  with  cause,  the  other 

Insult  without  all  reason ;  where  gentry,  ti^Ie,  wisdom, 

Cannot  conclude,  but  by  the  yea  and  no 

Of  general  ignorance,  —  it  must  omit 

Real  necessities,  and  give  way  the  while 

To  unstable  slightness.     Purpose  so  barr*d,  it  follows. 

Nothing  is  done  to  purpose:  therefore,  beseech  you, 

You  that  will  be  less  fearful  than  discreet. 

That  love  the  fundamental  part  of  state 

More  than  you  doubt  the  change  on  't,  that  prefer 

A  noble  life  before  a  long,  and  wish 

fo  jump  a  body  with  a  dangerous  physic 

That's  sure  of  death  without  it,  at  once  pluck  out 

The  multitudinous  tongue:  let  them  not  lick 

The  sweet  which  is  their  poison.     Your  dishonour 

Mangles  true  judgment,  and  bereaves  the  State 

Of  that  integrity  which  should  become  it. 

Not  having  the  power  to  do  the  good  it  would« 

For  th'  iU  which  doth  control 't. 

Bru.  Has  said  enough. 

iStc.     Has  spoken  like  a  traitor,  and  shall  answer 
As  traitors  do. 

Cor.    Thou  wretch!  despite  o'erwhelm  thee!  — 
What    should  the  people    do  with    these  bald  Trib- 
unes? 
On  whom  depending,  their  obedience  fails 
To  th*  greater  bench.     In  a  rebellion, 
When  what's  not  meet,  but  what  must  be,  was  law, 
Then  were  they  chosen:  ir  a  better  hotir. 
Let  what  is  meet,  be  said,  it  must  be  meet. 
And  throw  their  power  i'  th'  dust. 

Bru.    Manifest  treason. 

Sic.  This  a  consul?  no. 
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Bru.    The  ^diles,  ho !  —  Let  him  be  apprehended. 

Sic,     Go,  call  the  people ;  [^Exit  Bbutus.]  in  whose 
name,  myself 
Attach  thee  as  a  traitoroug  innovator, 
A  foe  to  th'  public  weaL     Obey,  I  charge  thee, 
And  follow  to  thine  answer. 

Car.  Hence,  old  goatt 

Senators  and\  ,^  „. 

Patricians.   )  We  11  surety  him. 

Cam.  Ag*d  sir,  hands  off. 

Car.    Hence,  rotten  thing,   or  I  shaU  shake  thy 
bones 
Out  of  thy  garments. 

Sic.  Help,  ye  citizens. 

Enter  Bbtjtus,  tJie  ^diles,  and  a  rabble  of  Citizens. 

Men.     On  both  sides  more  respect. 

Sic.  Here's  he  that  would 

Take  from  you  all  your  power. 

Bru.  Seize  him,  JBdiles. 

Citizens.    Down  with  him!  down  with  him! 

[^Several  speak. 

2  Sen.  Weapons  !  weapons  !  weapons ! 

[They  all  hustle  about  Cobiolanus. 
Tribunes,  patricians,  citizens!  —  what  ho!  — 
Sicinius,  Brutus,  Goriolanus,  citizens! 

Citizens.    Peace,  peace,  peace!   stay,  hold,  peace! 

Men.     What  is  about  to  be  ?  —  I  am  out  of  Inreatb  ; 
Confusion's  near:  I  cannot  speak.  —  You,  Tribunes 
To  the  people,  —  Coriolanus,  patience :  — 
Speak,  good  Sicinius. 

Sic.  Hear  me  !  people,  peace  I 

Citizens.    Lef  s  hear  our  Tribune :  —  Peace  I  Speak, 
speak,  speak. 

Sic.    You  are  at  point  to  lose  your  liberties: 

0* 
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Marciua  would  have  all  from  you;  Marciua, 
Whom  late  you  have  nam'd  for  consul. 

Men.  Fie,  fie»  fte: 

This  is  thy  way  to  kindle,  not  to  quench. 

Sen,    To  unbuild  the  city,  and  to  lay  all  flat. 

Sic*    What  is  the  city,  but  the  people? 

CUixens.  True, 

The  people  are  the  city. 

Bru.    By  the  consent  of  all,  we  were  establishVv 
The  people's  magistrates. 

Citizens.  You  so  remain. 

Men.    And  so  are  like  to  do. 

Com.    That  is  the  way  to  lay  the  city  flat; 
To  bring  the  roof  to  the  foundation. 
And  bury  all,  which  yet  distinctly  ranges, 
•In  heaps  and  piles  of  ruin. 

Sic.  This  deserves  death 

Bru.     Or  let  us  stand  to  our  authority. 
Or  let  us  lose  it.  —  We  do  here  pronounce. 
Upon  the  part  o'  th'  people,  in  whose  power 
We  were  elected  theirs,  Marcius  is  worthy 
Of  present  death. 

Sic.  Therefore,  lay  hold  of  him. 

Bear  him  to  th*  rock  Tarpeian,  and  from  thenci 
Into  destruction  cast  him. 

Bru.  ^diles,  seize  him. 

CUizene.    Yield,  Marcius,  yield. 

Men.  Hear  me  one  word. 

'Beseech  you.  Tribunes,  hear  me  but  a  word. 

Mdilee.    Peace,  peace  1 

Men.    Be    that    you    seem,    truly   your    country*! 
friends. 
And  temp'rately  proceed  to  what  you  would 
Thus  violently  redress. 

Bru  Sir,  those  cold  ways. 
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That  seem  like  prudent  helps,  are  very  poisonons 
Where    the    disease    is   violent.  —  Lay    hands    upon 

him. 
And  bear  him  to  the  rock. 

Car.  No ;  I'll  die  here. 

[^Drawing  his  sword. 
There's  some  among  you  have  beheld  me  fighting: 
Come,  try  upon  yourselves  what  you  have  seen  me. 

Men,    Down  with  that  sword!  —  Tribunes,  with- 
draw a  while. 

Bru.    Lay  hands  upon  him. 

Men,  Help  Marcius,  help, 

You  that  be  noble;  help  him,  young,  and  old! 

CiHuM,    Down  with  him!  down  with  him! 

[^In  this  mutiny  J  the  THlmneSj  the  MdHes^  and 
the  People^  are  heat  in. 

Men,    Qo,  get  you  to  your  house :  be  gone,  away ! 
AU  wiU  be  naught  else. 

2  Sen,  Get  you  gone. 

Cor,  Stand  fast; 

We  have  as  many  fri^ids  at  enemies. 

Men,    Shall  it  be  put  to  that? 

1  Sen.  The  gods  forbid! 

I  pr^ythee,  noble  Mend,  home  to  thy  house; 
Leave  us  to  cure  this  cause. 

Men.  For  'tis  a  sore  upon  us. 

You  cannot  tent  yourself.    Begone,  'beseech  you. 

Com,    Come,  sir,  along  with  us. 

Cor,    I  would  they  were  barbarians,  -^  as  they  are, 
Though  in  Rome  litter'd,  not  Romans, — as  they  are 

not. 
Though  calv'd  i'  the  p<arch  o'  th'  Capitol !  — 

Men,  Be  gone; 

Put  not  your  worthy  rage  into  your  tongue: 
One  time  will  owe  another. 
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Cor,  On  fair  ground, 

I  Gould  beat  forty  of  them. 

Men.  I  could  myself 

Take  up  a  brace  o'  th*  best  of  them;   yea«  the   two 
Tribunes. 

Com,    But  now  'tis  odds  beyond  arithmetic; 
And  manhood  is  call*d  foolery,  when  it  stands 
Against  a  falling  fabric. — Will  you  hence. 
Before  the  tag  return?  whose  rage  doth  rend 
Like  interrupted  waters,  and  overbear 
What  they  are  used  to  bear. 

Men.  Pray  you,  be  gone. 

ril  try  whether  my  old  wit  be  in  request 
With  those  that  have  but  little :  this  must  be  patch'd 
With  doth  of  any  colour. 

Com*  Nay,  come  away. 

\Exewiit  CoBioLAKTs,  CoicnniTs,  and  Others. 

1  Patrician.    This  man  has  marr'd  his  f<»rtune. 
Men,    His  nature  is  too  noble  for  the  world: 

He  would  not  flatter  Neptune  for  his  trident. 

Or   JoTe   for  's  power   to  thunder.    His   heart's    his 

mouth: 
What  his  breast  forges,  that  his  tongue  must  vent; 
And,  being  angry,  does  forget  that  ever 
He  heard  the  name  of  death.  [ii  noise  within. 

Here's  goodly  work ! 

2  Pat,  I  would  they  were  a*bed ! 
Men,    I  would  they  were  in  Tyberl  —  What,  the 

vengeance. 
Could  he  not  speak  them  fair? 

Enter  Bbxttvs  and  Szcnmrs,  with  the  Rabble. 

Sie.  Where  is  this  viper, 

That  would  depopulate  the  dty,  and 
Be  every  man  himself? 
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Men.  You  worthy  Tribunes,— 

iSic.    He  shall  be  thrown  down  the  Tarpeian  rock 
With  rigorous  hands :  he  hath  resisted  law. 
And  therefore  law  shall  scorn  him  farther  trial 
Than  the  seyerity  of  the  public  power, 
Which  he  so  sets  at  naught. 

1  Cit.  He  shall  well  know. 

The  noble  tribunes  are  the  people's  mouths, 
And  we  their  hands. 

CUixetii.    He  shall,  sore  on  't 

Men.    Sir,  sir,— 

Sie.    Peace ! 

Men.    Do  not  cry  havock,  where  you  should  but  hunt 
With  modest  warrant. 

Sic.  Sir,  how  comes  't,  that  you 

Hare  holp  to  make  this  rescue? 

Men.  Hear  me  speak.— 

As  I  do  know  the  Consul's  worthiness. 
So  can  I  name  his  faults. — 

Sic.  Consul! — what  Consul' 

Men.    The  Consul  Coriolanus. 

Bru.  He  Consul! 

Citixent.    No,  no,  no,  no,  no. 

Men.    If,  by  the  Tribunes'  leave,  and  yours,  good 
people, 
I  may  be  heard,  I  would  crave  a  word  or  two; 
The  which  shall  turn  you  to  no  hith&t  harm. 
Than  so  much  loss  of  time. 

Sie.  Speak  briefly  then. 

For  we  are  peremptory  to  dispatch 
This  viperous  traitor.    To  eject  him  hence 
Were  but  our  danger,  and  to  keep  him  here. 
Our  certain  death:  therefore,  it  is  decreed 
He  dies  to-night. 

Men.  Now  tiie  good  gods  forbid. 
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That  our  renowned  Rome,  whose  gratitude 
Towards  her  deserved  children  is  enrolled 
In  Jove*s  own  book,  like  an  unnatural  dam 
Should  now  eat  up  her  own! 

Sie.    He's  a  disease  that  must  be  cut  away. 

Men.     O,  he's  a  limb  that  has  but  a  disease; 
Mortal,  to  cut  it  off;  to  cure  it,  easy. 
What  has  he  done  to  Rome  that's  worthy  death? 
Killing  our  enemies?    The  blood  he  hath  lost, 
(Which,  I  dare  Touch,  is  more  than  that  he  hath. 
By  many  an  ounce,)  he  dropp'd  it  for  his  country . 
And  what  is  left,  to  lose  it  by  his  country. 
Were  to  us  all,  that  do  't  and  suffer  it, 
A  brand  to  th'  end  o*  th'  world. 

Sie.  This  is  clean  kam. 

Bru.    Merely  awry.    When  he  did  love  his  country, 
It  honour'd  him. 

Men.  The  service  of  the  foot. 

Being  once  gangren'd,  is  not  then  respected 
For  what  before  it  was. 

Bru.  WeTl  hear  no  more. — 

Pursue  him  to  his  house,  and  pluck  him  thence. 
Lest  his  infection,  being  of  catching  nature. 
Spread  farther. 

Men.  One  word  more,  one  word. 

This  tiger-footed  rage,  when  it  shall  find 
The  harm  of  unscann'd  swiftness,  will,  too  late, 
Tie  leaden  pounds  to  *b  heels.    Proceed  by  process ; 
Lest  parties  (as  he  is  belov'd)  break  out, 
And  sack  great  Rome  with  Romans. 

Bru.  If  it  were  so, — 

Sie.    What  do  ye  talk? 
Have  we  not  had  a  taste  of  his  obedience  ? 
Our  ^diles  smote?  ourselves  resisted?  —  come!  — 

Men.    Consider  this :  —  he  has  been  bred  i'  th'  wars 
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Since  he  could  draw  a  sword,  and  is  ill  school'd 
In  bolted  language;  meal  and  bran  together 
He  throws  without  distinction.     Give  me  leavey 
ril  go  to  him»  and  undertake  to  bring  him 
Where  he  shall  answer,  by  a  lawful  form, 
(In  peace)  to  his  utmost  periL 

1  Sen.  Noble  Tribunes, 

It  is  the  humane  way:  the  other  course 
Will  prove  too  bloody,  and  the  end  of  it 
Unknown  to  the  beginning. 

Sic,  Noble  Menenius, 

Be  you,  then,  as  the  people's  officer. — 
Masters,  lay  down  your  weapons. 

Bru.  Go  not  home. 

Sic.    Meet  on  the  market-place. — We'll  attend  you 
there: 
Where,  if  you  bring  not  Marcius,  we*ll  proceed 
In  our  first  way. 

Men.  ril  bring  him  to  you.-^ 

Let  me  desire  your  company.    [^To  the  Senatare.']    He 

must  come, 
Dr  what  is  worst  will  follow. 

1  &it.  Pray  you,  let's  to  him. 

lExewU. 

SoxNX  n. 
A  Room  in  CoBiOLXinrs'  House. 

Enter  ConiOLAinrs  and  Patricians. 

Car.    Let  them  puU  all  about  mine  ears:    present 
me 
Death  on  the  wheel,  or  at  wild  horses'  heels; 
Or  pile  ten  hills  on  the  Tarpeian  rock. 
That  the  precipitation  might  down  stretch 
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Below  the  beam  of  sight,  yet  will  I  stUl 
Be  thus  to  them. 

Enter  Voltjmkijl* 

1  Pat.  You  do  the  nobler. 

Cor,    I  muse  my  mother 
Does  not  approve  me  farther,  who  was  wont 
To  call  them  woollen  vassals;  things  created 
To  buy  and  sell  with  groats;  to  shew  bare  heads 
In  congregations,  to  yawn,  be  still,  and  wonder. 
When  one  but  of  my  ordinance  stood  up 
To  speak  of  peace  or  war.    I  talk  of  you : 

[To   VOLTTICVIA. 

Why  did   you   wish  me  milder?    Would  you  have 

me 
False  to  my  nature?    Rather  say,  I  play 
The  man  I  am. 

Vol.  O,  sir,  sir,  sir! 

I  would  have  had  you  put  your  power  well  on. 
Before  you  had  worn  it  out. 

Cor.  Let  go. 

Vol.    You  might  have  been  enough  the  man  you 
are. 
With  striving  less  to  be  so :  lesser  had  been 
The  thwartings  of  your  dispositions,  if 
You  had  not  shew'd  them  how  you  were  disposed. 
Ere  they  lacked  power  to  cross  you. 

Cor,  Let  them  hang. 

Vol,     Ay,  and  bum  too. 

Enter  MKNXiriua  and  Senators. 
Men,    Come,    come;    you   have  been    too    rough, 
something  too  rough: 
Vou  must  return,  and  mend  it. 
1  Sen,  There's  no  remedy; 
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rnless,  by  not  so  doing,  ova  good  city 
CleaYe  in  the  mid*st,  and  perish. 

Vol.  Pray  be  connseffd. 

I  have  a  heart  as  litde  apt  as  yonrs. 
But  yet  a  brain,  that  leads  my  nse  of  anger 
To  better  vantage. 

Men.  Well  said,  noble  woman. 

Before  he  should  thus  stoop  to  th'  herd,  but  that 
The  yiolent  fit  o*  th'  time  crayes  it  as  physic 
For  the  whole  State,  I  would  put  mine  armour  on. 
Which  I  can  scarcely  bear. 

Car.  What  must  I  do  ? 

Men.    Return  to  th'  Tribunes. 

Cor.  Well,  what  then?  what  then? 

Men.    Repent  what  you  have  spoke. 

Cor.    For  them  ?  —  I  cannot  do  it  to  the  gods ; 
Must  I  then  do  't  to  them  ? 

Vol.  You  are  too  absolute ; 

Though  therein  you  can  never  be  too  noble, 
But  when  extremities  speak.     I  have  heard  you  say. 
Honour  and  policy,  like  unsever'd  friends, 
r  th'  war  do  grow  together :  grant  that,  and  tell  me, 
In  peace  what  each  of  them  by  th'  other  lose. 
That  they  combine  not  there? 

Cor.  Tush,  tush! 

Men,  A  good  demand. 

Vol.    If  it  be  honour  in  your  wars  to  seem 
The  same  you  are  not  (which,  for  your  best  ends. 
You  adopt  your  policy)  how  is  it  less,  or  worse. 
That  it  shall  hold  companionship  in  peace 
With  honour,  as  in  war,  since  that  to  both 
It  stands  in  like  request? 

Cor.  Why  force  you  this  ? 

Vol.     Because  that  now  it  lies  on  you  to  speak 
To  th'  people;  not  by  your  own  instruction, 

TOL.   IX.  P 
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Nor  hj  the  matter  which  your  heart  prompts  yott« 

But  with  such  words  that  are  but  roted  in 

Your  tongue,  though  but  bastards,  and  syllables 

Of  no  allowance  to  your  bosom's  truth. 

Now,  this  no  more  dishonours  you  at  all. 

Than  to  take  in  a  town  with  gentle  words. 

Which  else  would  put  you  to  your  fortune,  and 

The  hazard  of  much  blood. — 

I  would  dissemble  with  my  nature,  where 

My  fortunes  and  my  Mends  at  stake  required 

I  should  do  so  in  honour:  I  am,  in  this. 

Your  wife,  your  son,  these  Senators,  the  nobles; 

And  you  will  rather  shew  our  general  louts 

How  you  can  frown,  then  spend  a  fawn  upon  'em. 

For  the  inheritance  of  their  loves,  and  safeguard 

Of  what  that  want  might  ruin. 

Men.  Noble  lady!  — 

Come,  go  with  us :  speak  fair ;  you  may  salve  so. 
Not  what. is  dangerous  present,  but  the  loss 
Of  what  is  past. 

Vol,  I  pr'ythee  now,  my  son. 

Go  to  them,  with  this  bonnet  in  thy  hand; 
And  thus  far  having  stretched  it,  (here  be  with  them,) 
Thy  knee  bussing  the  stones,  (for  in  such  business 
Action  is  eloquence,  and  th*  eyes  of  th*  ignorant 
More  learned  than  the  ears,)  waving  thy  head,— 
Which,  often;  thus  correcting  thy  stout  heart. 
Now  humble  as  the  ripest  mulberry 
That  will  not  hold  the  handling, — say  to  them. 
Thou  art  their  soldier,  and  being  bred  in  broils. 
Hast  not  the  soft  way,  which,  thou  do'st  confess. 
Were  fit  for  thee  to  use  as  they  to  claim. 
In  asking  their  good  loves ;  but  thou  wilt  frame 
Thyself,  forsooth,  hereafter  theirs,  so  far 
As  thou  hast  power,  and  person. 
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Men.  This  but  done, 

Even  as  she  speaks,  why,  their  hearts  were  yours; 
For  they  have  pardons,  being  ask'd,  as  free 
As  words  to  little  purpose. 

VoL  Pr'ythee  now, 

Qo,  and  be  rul'd ;  although  I  know  thou  hadst  rather 
Follow  thine  enemy  in  a  fiery  gulf. 
Than  flatter  him  in  a  bower.     Here  is  Cominius. 

Enter  CoMiKms. 

Com.    I  have  been   i*  th'  markrit-place ;  and,  sir, 
'tis  fit 
You  make  strong  party,  or  defend  yourself 
By  calmness,  or  by  absence:  all's  in  anger. 

Men.    Only  &ir  speech. 

Com.  I  think,  'twill  senre;  if  he 

Can  thereto  frame  his  spirit. 

Vol.  He  must,  and  will. — 

Pr*ythee  now,  say  you  will,  and  go  about  it. 

Cor.    Must  I  go  shew  them  my  unbarbed  sconce  ? 
Must  I  with  my  base  tongue  give  to  my  noble  heart 
A  lie,  that  it  must  bear }    Well,  I  will  do  't : 
Yet  were  there  but  this  single  plot  to  lose. 
This  mould  of  Marcius,  they  to  dust  should  grind  it. 
And    throw  't   against    the   wind.  —  To   th'  market- 
place! 
You  have  put  me  now  to  such  a  part,  which  never 
I  shall  discharge  to  th'  life 

Com.  Come,  come,  we'll  prompt  you. 

Vol.    I  pr'ythee  now,  sweet  son :  as  thou  hast  said, 
My  praises  made  thee  first  a  soldier,  so. 
To  have  my  praise  for  this,  perform  a  part 
Thou  hast  not  done  before. 

Cor.  Well,  I  must  do 't 

Away,  my  disposition,  and  possess  me 
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8ome  harlot's  spirit!     My  throat  of  war  be  tum'd. 

Which  quired  with  my  drum,  into  a  pipe 

Small  as  an  eunuch,  or  the  virgin  voice 

That  babies  lulls  asleep !     The  smiles  of  knaves 

Tent  in  my  cheeks;  and  school-boys*  tears  take  up 

The  glasses  of  my  sight !     A  beggar's  tongue 

Make  motion  through  my  lips ;  and  my  arm'd  knees, 

Who  bow'd  but  in  my  stirrup,  bend  like  his 

That  hath  receiv'd  an  alms !  —  I  will  not  do  't. 

Lest  I  surcease  to  honour  mine  own  truth. 

And  by  my  body's  action  teach  my  mind 

A  most  inherent  baseness. 

Vol.  At  thy  choice,  then: 

To  beg  of  thee,  it  is  my  more  dishonour. 
Than  thou  of  them.     Come  all  to  ruin:  let 
Thy  mother  rather  feel  thy  pride  than  fear 
Thy  dangerous  stoutness;  for  I  mock  at  death 
With  as  big  heart  as  thou.     Do  as  thou  list. 
Thy  valiantness  was  mine,  thou  suck'dst  it  from  me, 
But  owe  thy  pride  thyself. 

Cor,  Pray,  be  content: 

Mother,  I  am  going  to  the  market-place; 
Chide  me  no  more.     I'll  mountebank  their  loves. 
Cog  their  hearts  from  them,  and  come  home  beloVd 
Of  all  the  trades  in  Rome.     Look,  I  am  going : 
Commend  me  to  my  wife.     I'll  return  Consul, 
Or  never  trust  to  what  my  tongue  can  do 
r  th'  way  of  flattery  farther. 

Vol.  Do  your  will.      [E»t<. 

Com.    Away!    the  Tribunes  do  attend   you:  arm 
yourself 
To  answer  mildly;  for  they  are  prepar'd 
With  accusations,  as  I  hear,  more  strong 
Than  are  upon  you  yet. 

Cor.    The  word  is,  mildly: — pray  you,  let  us  go. 
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Let  them  accuse  me  by  invention,  I 
Will  answer  in  mine  honour. 

Men.  Ay,  but  mildly. 

Car.    Well,  mildly  be  it  then;  mildly.      [Exmrni. 


ScjBNB  ni. 
The  Same.     The  Forum. 

Enter  Sicnnirs  and  Bbtttus. 

Bru.    In   this   point  charge  him  home;    that  be 
affects 
Tyrannical  power :  if  he  evade  us  there, 
Enforce  him  with  his  envy  to  the  people; 
And  that  the  spoil  got  on  the  Antiates 
Was  ne'er  distributed.-^ 

Enter  an  ^dile. 

What!  will  he  come? 

^d.  He's  coming. 

Bru.  How  accompanied  f 

Md,    With  old  Menenius,  and  those  Senators 
That  always  favourM  him. 

Sic,  Have  you  a  catalogue 

Of  all  the  voices  that  we  have  procured, 
Set  down  by  the  poll? 

JBd.  I  have;  'tis  ready. 

Sie.     Have  you  collected  them  by  tribes? 

JEd.  I  have. 

SU,     Assemble  presently  the  people  hither: 
And  when  they  hear  me  say,  '  It  shall  be  so, 
r  th'  right  and  strength  o'  tii'  Commons,'  be  it  either 
For  death,  for  fine,  or  banishment,  then  let  them. 
If  I  say,  fine,  cry  «Fine;'  if  death,  cry  'Death;' 
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tosisting  on  the  old  prerogative 
And  power  i'  th'  truth  o'  th*  cause. 

^d.  I  shall  inform  tbem. 

Bru, .  And  when  such  time  they  have  begun  to  cry, 
Let  them  not  cease,  but  with  a  din  confus'd 
Enforce  the  present  execution 
Of  what  we  chance  to  sentence. 

JEd,  Very  well. 

Sie,    Make  them  be  strong,  and  ready  for  this  hint. 
When  we  shall  hap  to  give  *t  them. 

Bru.  Go;  about  it  — 

[ExU  -Sldile. 
Put  him  to  choler  straight.     He  hath  been  us*d 
Ever  to  conquer,  and  to  have  his  worth 
Of  contradiction;  being  once  chaTd,  he  cannot 
Be  rein'd  again  to  temperance;  then  he  speaks 
What's  in  his  heart;  and  that  is  there,  which  looks 
With  us  to  break  his  neck. 

Enter  Cobiolakxts,  Menenicts,  Cokinius,  Senators, 
and  Patricians. 

Sic,    Well,  here  he  comes. 

Men,  Calmly,  I  do  beseech  you. 

Car.    Ay,  as  an  ostler,  that  for  the  poorest  piece 
Will  bear  the  knave   by  the  volume. — The  honoured 

gods 
Keep  Rome  in  safety,  and  the  chairs  of  justice 
Supplied  with  worthy  men !  plant  love  among  us ! 
Throng  our  large  temples  with  the  shews  of  peace. 
And  not  our  streets  with  warl 

1  Sen,  Amen,  amen. 

Men.    A  noble  wish. 

Enter  ^dile,  with  Citisens. 
Sic,    Draw  near,  ye  people. 
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Md,     List  to  your  Tribunes.     Audience:  peace!  I 
say. 

Cor,    First,  hear  me  speak. 

Both  Tri.  Well,  say.  — Peace,  ho! 

Cor,    Shall  I  be  charg'd  no  farther  than  this  pres- 
ent? 
Must  all  determine  here  ? 

Sic.  I  do  demand, 

If  you  submit  you  to  the  people's  voices, 
Allow  their  officers,  and  are  content 
To  suffer  lawful  censure  for  such  faults 
As  shall  be  prov'd  upon  you? 

Cor.  I  am  content. 

Men.     Lo,  citizens!  he  says,  he  is  content. 
The  warlike  service  he  has  done,  consider; 
Think  upon  the  wounds   hb  body  bears,  which  shew 
Like  graves  i'  the  holy  churchyard. 

Cor,  Scratches  with  briers; 

Scars  to  mqye  laughter  only. 

Men.  Consider  farther. 

That  when  he  speaks  not  like  a  citizen. 
You  find  him  like  a  soldier.     Do  not  take 
His  rougher  accents  for  malicious  sounds. 
But,  as  I  say,  such  as  become  a  soldier. 
Rather  than  envy  you. 

Com.  Well,  well;  no  more. 

Cor.     What  is  the  matter. 
That  being  pass'd  for  Consul  with  full  voice, 
I  am  so  dishonour'd,  that  the  very  hour 
You  take  it  off  again  ? 

Sie,  Answer  to  us. 

Cor,    Say  then:  'tis  true,  I  ought  so. 

Sie.    We  charge  you,  that  you  have  contrived   to 
take 
From  Rome  all  seasoned  office,  and  to  wind 
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Yourself  into  a  power  tyrannical; 

For  which  you  are  a  traitor  to  the  people. 

Cor.    How!     Traitor? 

Men.  Nay,  temperately;  your  promise. 

Cor,     The  fires  i'  th'  lowest  hell  fold  in  the  people ! 
Call  me  their  traitor?  —  Thou  injurious  Tribune, 
Within  thine  eyes  sat  twenty  thousand  deaths, 
In  thy  hands  clutched  as  many  millions,  in 
Thy  lying  tongue  both  numbers,  I  would  say. 
Thou  liest,  unto  thee,  with  a  voice  as  free 
As  I  do  pray  the  gods. 

Sic,  Mark  you  this,  people? 

Citizens.     To  th'  rock  !  to  th*  rock  with  him ! 

Sic,  Peace ! 

We  need  not  put  new  matter  to  his  charge: 
What  you  have  seen  him  do,  and  heard  him  speak. 
Beating  your  officers,  cursing  yourselves, 
Opposing  laws  with  strokes,  and  here  defying 
Those  whose  great  power  must  try  him;  even  this. 
So  criminal,  and  in  such  capital  kind, 
Deserves  th'  extremest  deatlr. 

Bru,  But  since  he  hath 

Serv'd  well  for  Rome, — 

Cor,  What  do  you  prate  of  service  ? 

Bru,     I  talk  of  that,  that  know  it. 

Cor,  You  ? 

Men,  Is  thib 

The  promise  that  you  made  your  mother? 

Com,  Know, 

I  pray  you, — 

Cor,  I'll  know  no  farther. 

Let  them  pronounce  the  steep  Tarpeian  death, 
Vagabond  exile,  flaying,  pent  to  linger 
But  with  a  grain  a  day,  I  would  not  buy 
Their  mercy  at  the  price  of  one  fair  word. 
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Nor  check  my  courage  for  what  thej  can  give. 
To  have  't  with  saying,  '  good  morrow/ 

Sic.  For  that  he  haa 

(As  much  as  in  him  lies)  from  time  to  time 
£nyi*d  against  the  people,  seeking  means 
To  pliick  away  their  power;  as  now  at  last 
Given  hostile  strokes,  and  that  not  in  the  presence 
Of  dreaded  justice,  but  on  the  ministers 
That  do  distribute  it ;  in  the  name  o'  th*  people, 
And  in  the  power  of  us,  the  Tribunes,  we. 
Even  from  this  instant,  banish  him  our  city. 
In  peril  of  precipitation 
From  off  the  rock  Tarpeian,  never  more 
To  enter  our  Rome  gates.    Y  th'  people's  namb, 
I  say,  it  shall  be  so. 

Citizens.    It  shall  be  so,  it  shall   be  so :  let  him 
away. 
He's  banish'd,  and  it  shall  be  so. 

Com.     Hear   me,    my   masters,   and    my    common 
friends ;  — 

Sic.     He's  sentenc'd:  no  more  hearing. 

Com.  Let  me  speak. 

I  have  been  Consul,  and  can  shew  for  Rome, 
Her  enemies'  marks  upon  me.     I  do  love 
My  country's  good  widi  a  respect  more  tender, 
More  holy  and  profound,  than  mine  own  life. 
My  dear  wife's  estimate,  her  womb's  increase, 
And  treasure  of  my  loins ;  then,  if  I  would 
Speak  that  — 

Sic  We  know  your  drift.     Speak  what? 

Bru.     There's    no  more    to    be    said,    but    he    is 
banish'd. 
As  enemy  to  the  people  and  his  country : 
It  shall  be  so. 

Citizens.  It  shall  be  so:  it  shall  be  so. 
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Car.    You   common   cry  of  curs !    ivhose  breatli  I 
hate 
As  reek  o'  the  rotten  fens,  whose  loves  I  prize 
As  the  dead  carcasses  of  unburied  men 
That  do  corrupt  my  air,  I  banish  you; 
And  here  remain  with  your  uncertainty 
Let  every  feeble  rumour  shake  your  hearts! 
Your  enemies,  with  nodding  of  their  plumes. 
Fan  you  into  despair!     Have  the  power  still 
To  banish  your  defenders;  till,  at  length, 
Your  ignorance,  (which  finds  not,  till  it  feels) 
Making  not  reservation  of  yourselves, 
(Still  your  own  foes)  deliver  you  as  most 
Abated  captives,  to  some  nation 
That  won  you  without  blows!     Despising, 
For  you,  the  city,  thus  I  turn  my  back. 
There  is  a  world  elsewhere. 

[^Exeunt  Cosiolanus,   Cominius,   Msnekius, 
Senators,  and  Patricians. 

i£(2.    The  people's  enemy  is  gone,  is  gone! 

Citizens.     Our  enemy  is  banish*d !  he  is  gone !     Hoo ! 
hoo !         [^Shouting  and  throwing  up  their  caps. 

Sic.     Go,  see  him  out  at  gates;  and  follow  him. 
As  he  hath  followed  you,  with  all  despite: 
Give  him  deserv'd  vexation.     Let  a  guard 
Attend  us  through  the  city. 

Citizens.    Come,   come;    let  us   see  him    out  at 
gates:  come.— 
The  gods  preserve  our  noble  Tribunes  !  —  Come. 

[£retm<. 
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ACT   IV. 

ScEvx  I. —Rome.    Before  a  Gate  of  tlie  Oitj. 

Enter  Cobiolakub,  VoLvmriA,  ynton.iA,  Mximnvn, 
CounnvUf  and  several  young  Patricians. 

COBIOLAIWS, 

COME,  leave  your   tears:   a  brief  farewell. -* The 
beast 
With  many  heads  butts  me  away.  —  Nay,  mother. 
Where  is  your  ancient  courage  ?  you  were  us'd 
To  say  extremity  was  the  trier  of  spirits ; 
That  dommon  chances  common  men  could  bear; 
That  when  the  sea  was  calm,  all  boats  alike 
Shew*d  mastership  in  floating;  fortune*s  blows. 
When   most  struck   home,  —  being  gentle   wounded, 

craves 
A  noble  cunning.     You  were  us*d  to  load  me 
With  precepts,  that  would  make  invincible 
The  heart  that  conn*d  them. 

Vir.     0  Heavens!     O  Heavens! 

Cor,  Nay,  I  pr'ythee,  woman, — 

VoL    Now,  the  red  pestilence  strike   all  trades  in 
Rome, 
And  occupations  perish! 

Cor,  What,  what,  what! 

I  shall  be  lov'd  when  I  am  lack'd.     Nay,  mother 
Resume  that  spirit,  when  you  were  wont  to  say,    , 
If  yon  had  been  the  wife  of  Hercules, 
Six  of  his  labours  you'd  have  done,  and  saVd 
Your  husband  so  much  sweat.  —  Cominius, 
Droop  not :  adieu.  —  Farewell,  my  wife !  my  mother  . 
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I'll  do  well  yet.  —  Thou  old  and  true  Menenius, 

Thy  tears  are  Salter  than  a  younger  man's, 

And  venomous  to  thine  eyes.  —  My  sometime  General, 

I  have  seen  thee  stern,  and  thou  hast  oft  beheld 

Heart-hard*ning  spectacles;  tell  these  sad  women, 

'Tis  fond  to  wail  inevitable  strokes. 

As   'tis    to    laugh    at  'em.  —  My   mother,    you    wot 

well, 
My  hazards  still  have  been  your  solace;  and 
Believe  't  not  lightly  (though  I  go  alone, 
Like  to  a  lonely  dragon,  that  his  fen 
Makes   fear'd   and  talk'd   of  more    than  seen),  your 

son 
Will  or  exceed  the  common,  or  be  caught 
With  cautelous  baits  and  practice. 

Vol,  My  first  son. 

Whither  wilt  thou  go?     Take  good  Cominius 
With  thee  a  while:  determine  on  some  course. 
More  than  a  wild  exposure  to  each  chance. 
That  starts  i'  th'  way  before  thee. 

Cor.  0  the  gods! 

Com.     1*11  follow  thee  a  month ;  devise  with  thee 
Where  thou  shalt  rest,  that  thou  may'st  hear  of  us 
And  we  of  thee :  so,  if  the  time  thrust  forth 
A  cause  for  thy  repeal,  we  shaU  not  send 
O'er  the  vast  world  to  seek  a  single  man. 
And  lose  advantage,  which  doth  ever  cool 
r  th'  absence  of  the  needer. 

Cor.  Fare  ye  well: 

Thou  hast  years  upon  thee;  and  thou  art  too  fiill 
Of  the  wars'  surfeits,  to  go  rove  with  one 
That's  yet  unbruis'd:  bring  me  but  out  at  gate.— - 
Come,  my  sweet  wife,  my  dearest  mother,  and 
My  friends  of  noble  touch ;  when  I  am  forth. 
Bid  me  farewell,  and  smile.    I  pray  you,  come. 
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While  1  remain  above  the  ground,  you  shall 
Hear  from  me  still ;  and  never  of  me  aught 
But  what  is  like  me  formerly. 

Men.  That's  worthily 

As  any  ear  can  hear.  —  Come ;  let's  not  weep.  — 
If  I  could  shake  off  but  one  seven  years 
From  these  old  arms  and  legs,  by  the  good  gods, 
I'd  with  thee  every  foot. 

Cor.  Give  me  thy  hand. — 

Come.  [^Exeunt, 

ScsNX  n. 
The  Same.    A  Street  near  the  Gate. 

Enter  SiciinxTs,  Bbutus,  and  an  -^dile. 

Sic.    Bid  them  all  home:  he's  gone,  and  well  no 
farther.  — 
The  nobility  are  vex'd,  who,  we  see,  have  sided 
In  his  behalf. 

Bru.  Now  we  have  shewn  our  power, 

Let  us  seem  humbler  after  it  is  done. 
Than  when  it  was  a  doing. 

Sic,  Bid  them  home: 

Say,  their  great  enemy  is  gone,  and  they 
Stand  in  their  ancient  strength. 

Bru.  Dismiss  them  home. 

[Exit  JSdile. 
Here  comes  his  mother. 

Sic,  Let's  not  meet  her. 

Bru.  Why? 

Sic.    They  say  she's  mad. 

Bru.    They  have  ta'en  note  of  ns:   keep  on  your 
way. 
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Enter  Volxticnia,  Viboilia,  and  AfENsimrs. 

Vol.    O,  y'  are  well  met.    The  hoarded  plagae  o* 
th*gods 
Requite  your  love! 

Men,  Feace,  peace!  be  not  so  loud. 

Vol.     If   that  I   could   for   weeping,    you    should 
hear, — 
Nay,  and  you  shall  hear  some.  —  Will  you  be  gone? 

[To  Bbutus. 

Vir.    You  shall  stay  too.     [To  Sicik.]    I  would  I 
had  the  power 
To  say  so  to  my  husband. 

Sic.  Are  you  mankind? 

Vol.     Ay,  fool;  is  that  a  shame?  —  Note  but  this 
fool.— 
Was  not  a  man  my  father?    Had*st  thou  fozship 
To  banish  him  that  struck  more  blows  for  Rome, 
Than  thou  hast  spoken  words? 

Sic.  O  blessed  Heavens! 

VoL    More  noble  blows,  than  ever  thou  wise  words ; 
And   for   Rome's   good. — Fll   tell    thee    what  —  yet 

go:  — 
Nay,  but  thou  shalt  stay  too.  —  I  would  my  son 
Were  in  Arabia,  and  thy  tribe  before  him. 
His  good  sword  in  his  hand. 

Sic.  What  then? 

Vir.  What  then ! 

He'd  make  an  end  of  thy  posterity. 

VoL    Bastards,  and  all. — 
Good  man,  the  wounds  that  he  does  bear  for  Rome! 

Men,    Come,  come:  peace! 

Sic.    I  would  he  Lad  continu'd  to  his  counlfj, 
As  he  began;  and  not  unknit  himself 
The  noble  knot  he  made. 
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Bru,  I  would  he  had. 

VoL    I   would  he  had.      'Twas  you  incens'd    the 
rahble : 
Cats,  that  can  judge  as  fitly  of  his  worth* 
As  I  can  of  those  mysteries  which  Heaven 
Will  not  have  Earth  to  know. 

Bru,    Pray,  let's  go. 

VoL  Now,  pray,  sir,  get  you  gone: 

You    have  done  a  brave   deed.     Ere  you  go,  hear 

this:  — 
As  far  as  doth  the  Capitol  exceed 
The  meanest  house  in  Rome,  so  far  my  son, 
(This  lady's  husband  here,  this,  do  you  see,) 
Whom  you  have  banish'd,  does  exceed  you  all. 

Bru*    Well,  weU;  well  leave  you. 

Sic.  Why  stay  we  to  be  baited 

With  one  that  wants  her  wits? 

Vol,  Take  my  prayers  with  you. — 

[Exeunt  Tribunes. 
I  would  the  gods  had  nothing  else  to  do, 
But  to  confirm  my  curses!     Could  I  meet  'em 
But  once  a  day,  it  would  unclog  my  heart 
Of  what  lies  heavy  to 't. 

Men,  You  have  told  them  home. 

And,  by  my  troth,  you  have  cause.     You'll  sup  with 
me? 

Vol,    Anger*8  my  meat:  I  sup  upon  myself. 
And  so  shall  starve  with  feeding.  —  Come,  let's  go. 
Leave  this  faint  puling,  and  lament  as  I  do. 
In  anger,  Juno-like.     Come,  come,  come. 

Men,    Fie,  fle,  fie  !  [Exeunt. 
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SCENB    HI, 

A  Highway  between  Rome  and  Antiom. 

Enter  a  Roman  and  a  Volacey  meeting. 

Roman,  I  know  you  well,  air,  and  yon  know  me. 
Your  name,  I  think,  ia  Adrian. 

Volsce.     It  ia  ao,  air:  truly,  I  have  forgot  you. 

Rom,  I  am  a  Roman ;  and  my  aervicea  are,  aa  you 
are,  against  'em.     Know  you  me  yet? 

Vol,     Nicanor  ?    No ! 

Rom.    The  same,  air. 

Vol.  You  had  more  beard,  when  I  last  saw  you; 
but  your  favour  ia  well  appear*d  by  your  tongue. 
What*8  the  news  in  Rome?  I  have  a  note  from  the 
Volscian  State,  to  find  you  out  tiiere:  you  have  well 
saved  me  a  day's  journey. 

Rom.  There  hath  been  in  Rome  strange  insurrec- 
tion: the  people  against  the  aenators,  patriciana,  and 
nobles. 

Vol.  Hath  been!  Is  it  ended  then?  Our  State 
thinks  not  so :  they  are  in  a  moat  warlike  preparation, 
and  hope  to  come  upon  them  in  the  heat  of  .their 
division. 

Rom.  The  main  blaze  of  it  is  past,  but  a  small 
thing  would  make  it  flame  again.  For  the  nobles  re- 
ceive so  to  heart  the  banishment  of  that  wortliy,  Corio- 
lanus,  that  they  are  in  a  ripe  aptness  to  take  all 
power  from  the  people,  and  to  pluck  from  them  their 
Tribunes  for  ever.  This  lies  glowing,  I  can  tell 
you,  and  is  almost  mature  for  the  violent  breaking 
out. 

Vol,     Coriolanus  banish'd? 

Rom,    Banish'd,  sir. 
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Vol.  You  will  be  welcome  with  this  intelligeiice, 
Nicanor. 

Ram.  The  day  senres  well  for  them  now.  1  liave 
heard  it  said,  the  fittest  time  to  corrupt  a  mau's  wife 
is  when  she^s  fallen  out  with  her  husband.  Your 
noble  Tullus  Aufidius  will  appear  well  in  these  wars, 
his  great  opposer,  Coriolanus,  being  now  in  no  request 
of  his  country. 

Vol.  He  cannot  choose.  I  am  most  fortunate, 
thus  accidentally  to  encounter  you:  you  have  ended 
my  business,  and  I  will  merrily  accompany  you  home 

Rom.  I  shall  between  this  and  supper  tell  you  most 
strange  things  firom  Rome,  all  tending  to  the  good  of 
their  adyersaries.     Have  you  an  army  ready,  say  you  ? 

Vol.  A  most  royal  one:  the  centurions  and  their 
charges  distinctly  billeted,  already  in  th'  entertain- 
ment, and  to  be  on  fbot  at  an  hour^s  warning. 

Rom.  I  am  joyful  to  hear  of  their  readiness,  and  am 
the  man,  I  think,  that  shall  set  them  in  present  action. 
So  sir,  heartily  well  met,  and  most  glad  of  your  com- 
pany. 

Vol.  You  take  my  part  from  me,  sir:  I  have  the 
most  cause  to  be  glad  of  yours. 

Rom.    Well,  let  us  go  together.  ^Exeynt. 


SCXNB  IV. 
Antium.    Before  AtTFiDirrs's  House. 

Enter  CoBioLAims,  in  mean  apparel^  Hegvised  and 

muffled. 

Cor.    A  goodly  city  is  this  Antium.  —  City, 
*Tis  I  that  made  thy  widows:  many  an  heir 
Of  these  fkir  edifices  'fore  my  wars 

TOL.  IX.  Q 
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Have  I  heard  groan  and  drop:  then,  know  me  not» 
Lest  that  thy  wives  with  spits,  and  boys  with  stones 

Enter  a  Citisen. 

In  puny  battle  slay  me. — Save  you,  sir. 

Citizen.    And  you. 

Cor.  Direct  me,  if  it  be  your  wiQ, 

Where  great  Aufidius  lies.     Is  he  in  Antium? 

Cit*    He  is,  and  feasts  the  nobles  of  the  State, 
At 's  house  this  night. 

Car.  Which  is  his  house,  beseech  you  ? 

Cit.    This,  here  before  you. 

Car.  Thank  you,  sir.     Farewell. 

lExit  Citizen. 
O,   world,    thy    slippery    turns  I    Friends    now    fast 

sworn. 
Whose  double  bosoms  seem  to  wear  one  heart, 
Whose  house,  whose  bed,  whose  meal,  and  exercise, 
Are  stiU  together,  who  twin,  as  'twere,  in  love 
Unseparable,  shall  within  this  hour, 
On  a  dissension  of  a  doit,  break  out 
To  bitterest  enmity:  so,  fellest  foes. 
Whose   passions   and   whose   plots   have   broke   their 

sleep 
To  take  the  one  the  other,  by  some  chance. 
Some  trick  not  worth  an  egg^  shall  grow  dear  friends, 
And  interjoin  their  issues.     So  with  me:  — 
My  birth-place  hate  I,  and  my  love  's  upon 
This  enemy  town.     FU  enter :  if  he  slay  me. 
He  does  fair  justice ;  if  he  give  me  way, 
111  do  his  counify  service.  [ExU 
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SCBKX    V. 

Tlie  Same.    A  Hall  in  AuFiDnrs'a  House. 

Mu9ic  wWdn.    Enter  a  Servant 

1  Strva$U.  Wine,  wine,  wine !  What  service  is 
here!    I  think  our  fellows  are  asleep.  [JSri^ 

Enter  a  eecond  Servant. 

2  Sen).    Where's  Cotus  ?  my  master  caUs  for  him. 
Ckrtus !  [Exit 

Enter  Cosiolaihts. 
Cor.    A  goodly  house.    The  feast  smells  well ;  but  I 
Appear  not  like  a  guest. 

Enter  the  fret  Servant. 

1  Serv.  What  would  you  have,  friend?  Whence 
are  you?  Here's  no  place  for  you:  pray,  go  to  the 
door. 

Cor.    I  have  deserv'd  no  better  entertainment, 
In  being  Coriolanus. 

Enter  eecond  Servant.  - 

2  Serv.  Whence  are  you,  sir  ?  Has  the  porter  his 
eyes  in  his  head,  that  he  gives  entrance  to  such  com« 
psnions?    Pray,  get  you  out. 

Cor.    Away ! 

2  Serv.    Away  ?    Get  you  away. 
Cor.    Now,  til'  art  troublesome. 
2  Serv.    Are  you  so  brave  ?    YU  have  you  talked 
with  anon. 

Enter  a  third  Servant.     Thejiret  meeU  him. 
n  Serv.    What  fellow  's  this  ? 
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1  Serv.  A  strange  one  as  ever  I  look*d  on:  I 
cannot  get  him  out  o'  the  house:  pr'ythee,  call  mj 
master  to  him. 

3  Serv.  What  have  you  to  do  here,  fellow  ?  Piray 
you,  avoid  the  house. 

Cor,  Let  me  hut  stand;  I  will  not  hurt  your 
hearth. 

8  Serv.    What  are  you  ? 

Car.    A  gentleman. 

3  Serv.    A  marv'Uous  poor  one. 

Car.    True,  so  I  am. 

3  Serv.  Pray  you,  poor  gentleman,  take  up  some 
other  station;  here's  no  place  for  you.  Pray  you, 
avoid:  come. 

Cor.    Follow  your  function;  go. 
And  batten  on  cold  bits.  [^Piuhes  him  away. 

3  Serv.  What,  will  you  not?  Pr'ythee,  tell  my 
master  what  a  strange  guest  he  has  here. 

2  Serv.    And  I  shall.  lExU 

3  Serv.    Where  dwell'st  thou  ? 
Car.    Under  the  canopy. 

3  Serv.    Under  the  canopy? 

Cor.    Ay. 

3  Serv.    Where's  that  ? 

Cor.     r  th'  city  of  kites  and  crows. 

3  Serv.  T  th'  city  of  kites  and  crows? — What  an 
ass  it  is)  —  Then,  thou  dwellest  with  daws  too? 

Cor.    No;  I  serve  not  thy  master. 

3  Serv.  How,  sirl  Do  you  meddle  with  my 
master  ? 

Cor.  Ay;  'tis  an  honestet  service  than  to  meddle 
with  thy  mistress. 

Thou   prat'st,  and  prafst:   serve  with  thy  trencher. 
Hence  I  [J9eato  him  away. 
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Enter  Aufidixts  and  the  second  Servant. 

Auf.    Where  is  this  fellow? 

2  Serv,  Here,  sir :  Td  have  beaten  him  like  a  dog, 
but  for  diaturbing  the  lords  within. 

Auf,  Whence  com'st  thou?  what  would^st  thou? 
Thy  name  ?  Why  speak'st  not  ?  Speak,  man :  what's 
thy  name? 

Cor.  If,  Tullus,  lUnmuffling,"]  not  yet  thou  know*st 
me,  and  seeing  me,  dost  not  think  me  for  the  man 
I  am,  necessity  commands  me  name  myself. 

Auf.    What  is  thy  name  ? 

[Servants  retire. 

Cor.    A  name  immusical  to  the  Volscians'  ears* 
And  harsh  in  sound  to  thine. 

Auf,  Say,  what's  thy  name? 

Thou  hast  a  grim  appearance,  and  thy  face 
Bears  a  command  in  't :  though  thy  tackle's  torn. 
Thou  shew'st  a  noble  vessel:  what's  thy  name? 

Cor.    Prepare  thy  brow   to  frown.     Know'st  thou 
me  yet? 

Auf.     I  know  thee  not :  —  thy  name  ? 

Cor.     My  name  j^  Caius  Marcius,  who  hath  done 
To  thee  particularly,  and  to  all  the  Volsces, 
Great  hurt  and  mis^^hief ;  thereto  witness  may 
My  surname,  Coriolanus.     The  painful  service, 
The  extreme  dangerj^  and  the  drops  of  blood 
Shed  for  my  thankl^  country,  are  requited 
But  with  that  surname ;  a  good  memory. 
And  witness  of  the  malice  and  displeasure 
Which  thou  should's^  bear  me.     Only  that  name  re^ 

mains: 
The  cruelty  and  envy  of  the  people. 
Permitted  by  our  dastard  nobles,  who 
Have  all  forsook  me^  hath  devour'd  the  rest; 
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And  8u£fer*d  me  by  th*  voice  of  slaves  to  be 

Whoop'd  out  of  Rome.     Now,  thia  extremity 

Hath  brought  me  to  thy  hearth :  not  out  of  hope 

(Mistake  me  not)  to  save  my  life;  for  if 

I  had  fear*d  death,  of  all  the  men  i'  th'  world 

I  would  have  'voided  thee;  but  in  mere  spite, 

Tu  be  full  quit  of  those  my  banishers, 

Stand  I  before  thee  here.     Then  if  thou  hast 

A  heart  of  wreak  in  thee,  that  wilt  revenge 

Thine  own  particular  wrongs,  and  stop  those  maims 

Of   shame    seen    through    thy    country,    speed    thee 

straight. 
And  make  my  misery  serve  thy  turn:  so  use  it, 
That  my  revengeful  services  may  prove 
As  benefits  to  thee;  for  I  will  fight 
Against  my  cankered  country  with  the  spleen 
Of  all  the  under  fiends.     But  if  so  be 
Thou  dar*8t  not  this,  and  that  to  prove  more  fortunes 
Thou  'rt  tir*d ;  then,  in  a  word,  I  also  am 
Longer  to  live  most  weary,  and  present 
My  throat  to  thee  and  to  thy  ancient  malice: 
Which  not  to  cut  would  shew  thee  but  a  fool. 
Since  I  have  ever  followed  thee  with  hate. 
Drawn  tuns  of  blood  out  of  thy  country's  breast. 
And  cannot  live  but  to  thy  shame,  unless 
It  be  to  do  thee  service. 

Auf,  O  Marcius,  MarciusI 

Each  word   thou   hast  spoke   hath   weeded  from  m) 

heart 
A  root  of  ancient  envy.     If  Jupiter 
Should  from  yond'  doud  speak  divine  things. 
And  say,  "Tis  true;*  Fd  not  believe  them  more 
Than  thee,  all  noble  Marcius.  —  Let  me  twine 
Mine  arms  about  that  body,  where  against 
My  grained  ash  an  hundred  times  hath  broke. 
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And   scai'd  the  moon  with  splinters !     Here  I  clip 
The  anvil  of  my  sword,  and  do  contest 
As  hotly  and  as  nobly  with  thy  love. 
As  ever  in  ambitions  strength  I  did 
Contend  against  thy  valour.     Know  thou  first, 
I  lov'd  the  maid  I  married:  never  man 
Sighed  truer  breath;  but  that  I  see  thee  here, 
fhou  noble  thing,  more  dances  my  rapt  heart. 
Than  when  I  first  my  wedded  mistress  saw 
Bestride  my  threshold.     Why,  thou  Mars,  I  tell  thee, 
We  have  a  power  on  foot ;  and  I  had  purpose 
Once  more  to  hew  thy  target  from  thy  brawn. 
Or  lose  mine  arm  for  't.     Thou  hast  beat  me  out 
Twelve  several  times,  and  I  have  nightly  since 
Dreamt  of  encounters  'twixt  thyself  and  me,  — 
We  have  been  down  together  in  my  sleep. 
Unbuckling  helms,  fisting  each  other's  throat,— 
And  wak'd  half  dead  with  nothing.     Worthy  Marcius, 
Had  we  no  other  quarrel  else  to  Rome,  but  that 
Thou  art  thence  banish'd,  we  would  muster  all 
From  twelve  to  seventy;  and,  pouring  war 
Into  the  bowels  of  ungrateful  Rome, 
Like  a  bold  flood  o*er-bear  *t.     O,  come ;  go  in. 
And  take  our  friendly  senators  by  the  hands. 
Who  now  are  here,  taking  their  leaves  of  me, 
Who  am  prepar'd  against  your  territories. 
Though  not  for  Rome  itself. 
.   Cor.  You  bless  me,  gods  I 

Auf,     Therefore,    most   absolute    sir,  if  thou  will 
have 
The  leading  of  thine  own  revenges,  take 
Th'  one  half  of  my  commission ;  and  set  down,  — 
As  best  thou  art  experienc'd,  since  thou  knoVst 
Thy   country's   strength  and   weakness,  —  thine  iiwd 
ways; 
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Whether  to  knock  agaixist  the  gates  of  Rome» 
Or  rudely  visit  them  in  parts  remote, 
To  fright  them,  ere  destroy.     But  come  in: 
Let  me  commend  thee  first  to  those,  that  shall 
Say  yea  to  thy  desires.    A  thousand  welcomes! 
And  more  a  friend  than  e*er  an  enemy; 
Yet,  Marcius,  that  was  much.    Your  hand :  most  wel« 
come!       lExeuni  Cobiolaitus  and  Aufidius. 

1  Serv.     [^Advancing.']    Here's  a  strange  alteration ! 

2  Serv.  By  my  hand,  I  had  thought  to  have 
strucken  him  with  a  cudgel;  and  yet  my  mind  gave 
me  his  clothes  made  a  false  report  of  him. 

1  Serv.  What  an  arm  he  has  !  He  tum'd  me  about 
with  his  finger  and  his  thumb,  as  one  would  set  up 
a  top. 

2  Serv.  Nay,  I  knew  by  his  fieuse  that  there  was 
something  in  him:  he  had,  sir,  a  kind  of  face,  me- 
thought,  —  I  cannot  tell  how  to  term  it. 

1  Serv.  He  had  so;  looking  as  it  were,  —  Would 
I  were  hang*d,  but  I  thought  there  was  more  in  him 
than  I  could  think. 

2  Serv.  So  did  I,  Fll  be  sworn.  He  is  simply  the 
rarest  man  i'  th'  world. 

1  Serv.  I  think  he  is;  but  a  greater  soldier  than 
he  you  wot  on. 

2  Serv.    Who  ?  my  master  ? 

1  Serv.    Nay,  it's  no  matter  for  that. 

2  Serv.    Worth  six  on  him. 

1  Serv.  Nay,  not  so  neither;  but  I  take  him  to 
be  the  greater  soldier. 

2  Serv.  'Faith,  look  you,  one  cannot  tell  how  to 
say  that:  for  the  defence  of  a  town,  our  Qeaarsl  Is 
excellent. 

1  Serv.    Ay,  and  for  an  assault  too. 
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Enter  third  Servant. 

8  Serv.  O,  slaves,  I  can  tell  you  news;  news, 
you  rascals. 

1,  2  Serv.    What,  what,  what?  let's  partake.  * 

S  Serv,  I  ^ould  not  be  a  Roman,  of  all  nations ; 
I  had  as  lief  be  a  condemned  man. 

1,  2  Serv.    Wherefore?  wherefore? 

S  Serv.  Why,  here's  he  that  was  wont  to  thwack 
our  General,  —  Cams  Mardus. 

1  Serv.    Why  do  you  say  thwack  our  General? 

8  Serv.  I  do  not  say,  liiwack  our  General;  but 
he  was  always  good  enough  for  him. 

2  Serv.  Come,  we  are  fdlows  and  friends ;  he  was 
ever  too  hard  for  him ;  I  have  heard  him  say  so  him- 
self. 

1  Serv.  He  was  too  hard  for  him  directly,  to  «ay 
the  truth  on  *t :  before  Cori<^i,  he  scotch'd  him  and 
notch'd  him  like  a  carbonado. 

2  Serv.  An  he  had  been  cannibaUy  given,  he  might 
have  broil'd  and  eaten  him  too. 

1  Serv.    But,  more  of  thy  news  ? 

8  Serv.  Why,  he  is  so  made  on  here  within,  as 
if  he  were  son  and  heir  to  Mars :  set  at  upper  end 
o'  the  table ;  no  question  asked  him  by  any  of  the 
senators,  but  they  stand  bald  before  him.  Our  Gen- 
eral himself  makes  a  mistress  of  him ;  sanctifies  him- 
self with  's  hand,  and  turns  up  the  white  o'  the  eye 
to  his  discourse.  But  the  bottom  of  the  news  is,  our 
C^eral  is  cut  i'  the  middle,  and  but  one  half  of 
what  he  was  yesterday;  for  the  other  has  half,  by  the 
entreaty  and  grant  of  the  whole  table.  He*ll  go,  he 
says,  and  sowie  the  porter  of  Rome  gates  by  th'  ears. 
He  ^viU  mow  down  all  before  him,  and  leave  liia 
passage  p>)U*d. 
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2  Serv.  And  he's  as  like  to  do  't  as  any  man  I 
can  imagine. 

8  Serv.  Do  't!  he  will  do  't;  for,  (look  you,  sir,) 
he  has  as  many  Mends  as  enemies;  which  friends, 
sir;  (as  it  were,)  durst  not  (look  you,  sir,)  shew  them- 
selves (as  we  term  it)  his  Mends,  whilst  he's  in 
directitude. 

1  Serv*    Directitude  I  what's  that? 

8  Serv.  But  when  they  shall  see,  sir,  his  crest  up 
again,  and  the  man  in  blood,  they  will  out  of  their 
burrows,  like  conies  after  rain,  and  revel  all  with  him. 

1  Serv.    But  when  goes  this  forward? 

3  Serv.  To-morrow ;  to-day ;  presently.  You  shall 
have  the  drum  struck  up  this  afternoon:  'tis,  as  it 
were,  a  parcel  of  their  feast,  and  to  be  executed  era 
they  wipe  their  lips. 

2  Serv.  Why,  then  we  shall  have  a  stirring  world 
again.  This  peace  b  nothing,  but  to  rust  iron,  in- 
crease tailors,  and  breed  ballad«makers. 

1  Serv.  Let  me  have  war,  say  I :  it  exceeds  peace, 
as  far  as  day  does  night ;  it's  sprightly,  waking,  audi- 
ble, and  full  of  vent.  Peace  is  a  very  apoplexy, 
tethargy ;  muU'd,  deaf,  sleepy,  insensible ;  a  getter  of 
more  bastard  children  than  wars  a  destroyer  of  men. 

2  Serv.  'Tis  so :  and  as  wars,  in  some  sort,  may 
be  said  to  be  a  ravisher,  so  it  cannot  be  denied,  but 
peace  is  a  greater  maker  of  cuckolds. 

1  Serv.    Ay,  and  it  makes  men  hate  one  another. 

8  Serv.  Reason;  because  they  then  less  need  one 
another.  The  wars  for  my  money.  I  hope  to  see 
Romans  as  cheap  as  Volscians.  —  They  are  rising, 
they  are  rising. 

AU.    In,  in,  in,  in.  lExeiaU. 
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Sozvs   VI. 
Rome.    A  Public  Place. 

Enter  Sicnnus  and  BBirnrs. 

Sie.    We  hear  not  of  liixn»  neither  need  we  fear 
him; 
His  remedies  are  tame.    The  present  peace 
And  quietness  o*  the  people,  which  before 
Were  in  wild  hinry,  here  do  make  his  friends 
Blush  that  the  world  goes  well;  who  rather  had. 
Though  they  themselves  did  suffer  by  *t,  behold 
Dissentious  numbers  pest'ring  streets,  than  see 
Our  tradesmen  singing  in  their  shops,  and  going 
About  their  functions  friendly. 

Enter  Mekbnitts. 

Bru.    We  stood  to 't  in  good  time.    Is  this  Mene- 

nius? 
Sic.    *Tis  he,  'tis  he.     O,  he  is  grown  most  kind 
Of  late.  —  Hail,  sir ! 
Men.  Han  to  you  both  I 

SU.    Your  Coriolanus  is  not  much  miss'd. 
But    with    his    friends:     the    common- wealth    doth 

stand. 
And  so  would  do,  were  he  more  angry  at  it. 
Jtfeit.    All*s  well;  and  might  have  been  much  bet- 
ter, if 
He  could  have  temporiz'd. 
Sic.  '  Where  is  he,  hear  you  ? 

Men.    Nay,  I  hear   nothing:   his  mother  and  his 
wife 
Hear  nothing  from  him. 
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Enter  three  or  four  Citizens. 

Citizens.    The  gods  preserve  you  both! 

Sic,  Oood-den,  our  neighbours. 

Bru,    Good-den  to  you  all,  good-den  to  you  all. 

1  Cit.     Ourselves,  our  wives,  and  children,  on  our 
knees, 
Are  bound  to  pray  for  you  both. 

Sie.  Live,  and  thrive! 

Bru.    Farewell,  kind  neighbours.    We  wish'd  Corio* 
lanus 
Had  lov'd  you  as  we  did. 

Citizens.  Now  the  gods  keep  you! 

Both  Tri.    Farewell,  farewelL       lExeunt  Citisens 

Sic.    Tliis  b  a  happier  and  more  comely  time. 
Than  when  these  fellows  ran  about  the  streets, 
Crying  confusion. 

Bru.  Caius  Marcius  was 

A  worthy  officer  i'  the  war ;  but  insolent, 
0*ercome  with  pride,  ambitious  past  all  thinking, 
8elf-loving,  — 

Sic.  And  affecting  one  sole  throne. 

Without  assistance. 

Men.  I  think  not  so. 

iSic.     We  should  by  this,  to  all  our  lamentation. 
If  he  had  gone  forth  Consul,  found  it  so. 

Bru.    The    gods    have    well    prevented    it;    and 
Home 
Sits  safe  and  still  without  him. 

Enter  an  JEdile. 

JEd.  Worthy  Tribunes, 

There  is  a  slave,  whom  we  have  put  in  pris(Mi, 
Reports,  the  Volsces  with  two  several  powers 
Are  enter'd  in  the  Roman  territories; 
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And  with  the  deepest  malice  of  the  war 
Destroy  what  lies  befoie  them. 

Men.  'Tib  Aufidius, 

Who,  hearing  of  our  Maroius*  banishment, 
Thrusts  forth  his  horns  again  into  the  world; 
Which  were  inshell'd  when  Marcius  stood  for  Romei 
And  durst  not  once  peep  oat. 

Sic.  Gome»  what  talk  you 

Of  Marcius  ? 

£ru.    Go    see    this    rumourer   whipp'd — It   can- 
not be ; 
The  Volsces  dare  break  with  us. 

Men.  Ckinnot  be! 

We  have  record  that  very  well  it  can; 
And  three  examples  of  the  like  have  been 
Within  my  age.     Bnt  reason  with  the  fellow. 
Before  you  punish  him,  where  he  heard  this; 
Lest  you  shall  chance  to  whip  your  information. 
And  beat  the  messenger  who  bids  beware 
Of  what  is  to  be  dreaded. 

Sie.  TeU  not  me: 

I  know,  this  cannot  be. 

Bru,  Not  possible.  • 

Enier  a  Messenger. 

Meu.    The  nobles  in  great  eameatness  are  going 
All  to  the  Senate-house:  some  news  is  come 
That  turns  their  countenances. 

Sie.  Tis  this  slaye. 

Go  whip  him  'fore  the  people's  eyes:— > his  raising! 
Nothing  bnt  his  report! 

Mess.  Yes,  worthy  sir. 

The  slave's  report  is  seconded;  and  more. 
More  fearful,  is  deliver'd. 

Sie.  What  more  fearful^ 
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Mess,    It  b  spoke  freely  out  of  many  mouths* 
How  probable  I  do  not  know,  that  Marciu8» 
Join'd  with  Aufidius,  leads  a  power  'gainst  Rome, 
And  vows  revenge  as  spacious,  as  between 
The  young'st  and  oldest  thing. 

SU.  This  is  most  likely! 

Bru.    Rais'd    only,    that    the    weaker    sort   may 
wish 
God  Marcius  home  again. 

Sic.  The  very  trick  on 't. 

Men.    This  is  unlikely: 
He  and  Aufidius  can  no  more  atone. 
Than  violentest  contrariety. 

Enter  another  Messenger. 

Mess.    You  are  sent  for  to  the  Senate. 
A  fearful  army,  led  by  Caius  Marcius, 
Associated  with  Aufidius,  rages 
Upon  our  territories,  and  have  already 
O'erbome  their  way,  consum'd  with  fire,  and  took 
What  lay  before  them. 

Enter  Coxinitts. 

Com.     O,  you  have  made  good  work! 

Men.  What  news?  what  news? 

Com.    You  have  holp  to  ravish  your  own  daughters, 
and 
To  melt  the  city  leads  upon  your  pates ; 
To  see  your  wives  dishonour'd  to  your  noses;  — 

Men.,    What's  the  news?  what's  the  news? 

Com.    Your   temples    burned    in    their    cement; 
and 
Your  franchises,  whereon  you  stood,  confin'd 
Into  an  auger's  bore. 

Men.  Fmy  now,  your  news?  — 
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You  haTe  made   fair  work,  I  fear  me.  —  Pray,  your 

news? 
If  Marcius  should  be  join'd  with  Volsciana,  — 

Cam.  If! 

He  is  their  god:  he  leads  them  like  a  thing 
Made  by  some  other  deity  than  nature. 
That  shapes  man  better;  and  they  follow  him 
Against  us  brats,  with  no  less  confidence 
Than  boys  pursuing  summer  butterflies, 
Or  butchers  killing  flies. 

Men.  You  have  made  good  work. 

You,  and  your  apron-men;  you  that  stood  so  much 
Upon  the  voice  of  occupation,  and 
The  breath  of  garlic-eaters  I 

Cam,  He  will  shake 

Your  Rome  about  your  ears. 

Men.  As  Hercules 

Did  shake  down  mellow  fruit.    You  have  made  fair 
work. 

Bru.    But  is  this  true,  sir? 

Cam.  Ay;  and  you'll  look  pale 

Before  you  And  it  other.     All  the  legions 
Do  smilingly  revolt,  and  who  resist 
Are  mock'd  for  valiant  ignorance. 
And   perish  constant   fools.    Who   is  *t    can    blame 

him? 
Your  enemies,  and  his,  find  something  in  him. 

Men.    We  are  all  undone,  unless 
llie  noble  man  have  mercy. 

Cam.  Who  shall  ask  it? 

The  Tribunes  cannot  do  *t  for  shame ;  the  people 
Deserve  such  pity  of  him,  as  the  wolf 
Does  of  the  shepherds :  for  his  best  friends,  if  they 
Should  say,  '  Be  good  to  Rome/  they  charged  him, 
even 
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A*  diflK  should  do  tiiat  had  deasr^d  hie  hfllBr 
And  therein  aheVd  like  enimiies. 

Men,  *TiM  tnm. 

If  he  were  putting  to  mj  hcnue  die  brand 
That  shoold  conemne  it,  I  happt  not  die  fiics 
To  say,  *  Beseech  joo,  oeaee/  —  Yok  h«F«  node  fbir 

You,  and  your  eiafte;  jm  hcve  cntod  iur. 

Com.  Yoa  have  biuy||^ 

A  trembling  upon  Rome,  suck  ae  wae  never 
9f  incapable  of  he]p» 

Tri.  Sej  not,  we  hraDi^  it. 

Mm.    How!    Was  it  wc>    We  lov^d  him;  bnt, 
like  beasts 
And  cowardly  nobles,  gave  way  unto  your 
Who  did  hoot  him  out  o'  th'  dty. 

Com.  But  I  fear 

They'll  roar  him  m  again.     TuHus  Anftfina, 
The  second  name  of  men,  obeys  his  points 
As  if  he  were  his  officer.     Deapexatioa 
Is  all  the  policy,  strength,  and  defence. 
That  Rome  can  make  against  diem. 

Enter  m  troo^  of  Citiaene. 
Men.  Mgge  cqum  ike 

And  is  Aufidius  with  him? — You  are  they 
That  made  the  air  nswkoleaome,  when  ynt 
Your  stinking,  greaey  cape,  in  hootiBg  at 
Coriolanua'  exile.     Now  he's  coming: 
And  not  a  hair  upon  a  soldier^s  head. 
Which  will  not  prove  &  whip :  as  .many 
As  you  threw  capa  vp,  will  he  tumble  down. 
And  pay  yon  fisr  your  voioca.    *Tia  no  matter: 
If  he  could  bum  us  a&  into  one  eoal. 
We  have  deserv'd  it. 
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CitizenM,    'Faith,  we  hear  fetzfol  newi. 

1  Cit,  Far  mine  own  part. 
When  I  said,  banish  him,  I  said,  'twaa  pity. 

2  CiU     And  so  did  I. 

3  dU  And  so  did  I ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  so  did 
very  many  of  ua.  That  we  did,  we  did  for  the  best ; 
and  though  we  willingly  consented  to  his  banishment, 
yet  it  was  against  our  wiH. 

Com.    Y'  are  goodly  things,  yon  voices! 

Men.  You  have  made 

Good  work,  you  and  your  cry  I  -—  Shall 's  to  the  Capitol  ? 

Com,     O,  ay,  what  else  ?      \^Exeunt  Com.  and  Mew. 

Sic,    Oo,  masters,  get  you  home ;  be  not  dismayed : 
These  are  a  side  that  would  be  glad  to  have 
This  true  which  they  so  seem  to  fear.     Oo  home. 
And  shew  no  sign  of  fear. 

1  CU*  The  gods  be  good  to  us!  Come,  masters, 
let's  home.  I  ever  said,  we  were  i*  th'  wrong,  when 
we  banish'd  him. 

2  Cit»    8o  did  we  alL    But  come,  let's  home. 

[^ExemU  Citizens* 
Bru.    I  do  not  like  this  news. 
SU.    Nor  L 

Bru.    Let's  to  the  Capitol. — Would  half  my  wealth 
Would  buy  this  for  a  lie  I 
SU.  Pray,  let  ua  go.    [£x0imt 


scEKx  vn. 

A  Camp,  at  a  small  distance  from  Rome. 

Enter  Attfidius  and  Ms  Lieutenant. 
Auf.    Do  they  still  fly  to  th'  Roman? 
lAm.    I  do  not  know  what  witdieraft  's  in  *him,  but 

TOL.   IX.  B 
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Your  soldiers  use  him  as  the  grace  Tore  meat. 
Their  talk  at  table  and  their  thanks  at  end; 
And  you  are  darkened  in  this  action,  sir. 
Even  by  your  own. 

iitf^  I  cannot  help  it  now. 

Unless,  by  using  means,  I  lame  the  foot 
Of  our  design.     He  bears  himself  more  proudlier. 
Even  to  my  person,  than  I  thought  he  would 
When  first  I  did  embrace  him;  yet  his  nature 
In  that's  no  changeling,  and  I  must  excuse 
"What  cannot  be  amended* 

Lieu,  Yet  I  wish,  sir, 

(I  mean,  for  your  particular,)  you  had  not 
Join'd  in  commission  with  him;  but  either 
Had  borne  the  action  of  yourself,  or  else 
To  him  had  left  it  solely. 

Auf.    I    understand    thee    well;     and    be    thou 
sure. 
When  he  shaU  come  to  his  account,  he  knows  not 
What  I  can  urge  against  him.     Although  it  seems. 
And  so  he  thinks,  and  is  no  less  apparent 
To  the  vulgar  eye,  that  he  bears  all  things  fairly. 
And  shews  good  husbandry  for  the  Volscian  state, 
Fights  dragon-like,  and  does  achieve  as  soon 
As  draw  his  sword;  yet  he  hath  left  undone 
That  which  shall  break  his  neck,  or  hazard  mine. 
Whene'er  we  come  to  our  account. 

Lieu.    Sir,  I  beseech  you,   think  you  he'll  carry 
Rome? 

Auf,    All  places  yield  to  him  ere  he  sits  down; 
And  the  nobility  of  Rome  are  his : 
The  senators  and  patricians  love  him  too. 
The  Tribunes  are  no  soldiers;  and  their  people 
Will  be  as  rash  in  the  repeal,  as  hasty 
To  expel  him  thence.     I  think,  he'll  be  to  Rome 
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As  is  the  osprey  to  the  fisli^  who  takes  it 

By  sovereignty  of  nature.     First  he  was 

A  noble  servant  to  them,  but  he  could  not 

Carry  his  honours  even:  whether  Hwas  pride. 

Which  out  of  daily  fortune  ever  taints 

The  happy  man;  whether  defect  of  judgment. 

To  fail  in  the  disposing  of  those  chances 

Which  he  was  lord  of;  or  whether  nature, 

Not  to  be  other  than  one  thing,  not  moving 

From   th*    casque   to    th'    cushion,   but   commanding 

peace. 
Even  with  the  same  austerity  and  garb 
As  he  controU'd  the  war ;  but  one  of  these 
(As  he  hath  spices  of  them  all,  not  all, 
For  I  dare  so  £u  firee  him)  made  him  fear'd. 
So  hated,  and  so  banished:  but  he  has  a  merit. 
To  choke  it  in  the  utt'rance.     So  our  virtue 
Lies  in  th'  interpretation  of  the  time ; 
And  power,  unto  itself  most  commendable. 
Hath  not  a  tomb  so  evident  as  a  chair 
T*  extol  what  it  hath  done. 
One  fire  drives  out  one  fire;  one  nail,  one  nail; 
Rights   by   rights   Mter,  strengths   by   strengths  do 

fldL 
Come,  let^s  away.    When,  Cains,  Rome  is  thine. 
Thou    art   poorest   of    all ;    then,    shortly    art   thou 

mine.  {^EsBtimi. 
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ACT    V. 

ScsNE  I.  -*  Rome.    A  Public  Place, 

Enter  Menxkittb*  Coicnrnrs,  Sicnrnrs,  Bbutus,  nmd 
Others. 

MENEmUS. 

No,  m  not  go :  you  hear  what  he  hath  said, 
Which  was   sometime   his   General;   who  lov'd 
him 
In  a  most  dear  particular.     He  call*d  me  &ther : 
But  what  o'  that?     Qo,  you  that  banished  him» 
A  mile  before  his  tent  fall  down,  and  knee 
The  way  into  his  mercy.     Nay,  if  he  co/d 
To  hear  Cominius  speak,  FU  keep  at  home. 

Com,    He  would  not  seem  to  know  me. 

Men.  Do  you  hear? 

Com.    Yet  one  time  he  did  call  me  by  my  name. 
I  urg'd  our  old  acquaintance,  and  the  drops 
That  we  have  bled  together.     Coriolanus 
He  would  not  answer  to;  forbade  all  names: 
He  was  a  kind  of  nothing,  titleless, 
Till  he  had  forg'd  himself  a  name  o'  th'  fire 
Of  burning  Rome. 

Men.  Why,  so;  you  have  made  gooa  work: 

A  pair  of  tribunes,  that  have  racked  for  Rome, 
To  make  coals  cheap,  —  a  noble  memory! 

Com.     I  minded  him,  how  royal  'twas  to  pardon 
When  it  was  least  expected:  he  replied. 
It  was  a  bare  petition  of  a  state 
To  one  whom  they  had  punish*d. 

Men.    Very  weU :  could  he  say  less  ? 
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Cam,    I  offer'd  to  awaken  hia  regard 
For  lib  private  friends:  his  answer  to  me  was. 
He  could  not  stay  to  pick  them  in  a  pile 
Of  noisome,  mnsty  chidf.     He  said,  'twas  folly. 
For  one  poor  grain  or  two,  to  leave  nnbumt. 
And  still  to  nose  th*  offence. 

Men.  For  one  poor  grain  or  two? 

I  am  one  of  those ;  his  mother,  wife,  his  child. 
And  this  brave  fellow  too;  we  are  the  grains: 
You  are  the  musty  chaff,  and  you  are  smelt 
Above  the  moon.     We  must  be  burnt  for  you. 

Sic.    Nay,  pray,  be  patient :  if  you  refuse  your  aid 
In  this  so  never-needed  hdp,  yet  do  not 
Upbraid  's  with  our  distress.     But,  sure,  if  you 
Would  be  your  country's  pleader,  your  good  tongue. 
More  than  the  instant  army  we  can  make. 
Might  stop  our  countryman. 

Men.  No ;  FU  not  meddle. 

Sic.     Pray  you,  go  to  him« 

Men.     What  should  I  do  ? 

Bru.    Only  make  trial  what  your  love  can  do 
For  Rome  towards  Marcius. 

Men.  Well ;  and  say  that  Marcius 

Return  me,  as  Cominius  is  retam'd. 
Unheard,  what  then?  — 
But  as  a  discontented  friend,  grief-shot 
With  his  imkindness  ?  say  't  be  so  ? 

Sie.  Yet  your  good  will 

Must  have  that  thanks  from  Rome,  after  the  meainre 
As  you  intended  well. 

Men.  ril  undertake  it: 

I  think  he'U  hear  me.     Yet  to  bite  his  lip 
And  hum  at  good  Cominius   much  unhearts  me. 
He  was  not  taken  well;  he  had  not  din'd: 
The  veins  unfill'd,  our  blood  is  cold,  and  then 
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We  pout  upon  the  morning,  are  unapt 
To  give  or  to  forgive ;  but  when  we  hare  8tuff*d 
These  pipes  and  these  oonyeyances  of  our  blood 
With  wine  and  feeding,  we  hare  suppler  souls 
Than   in   our  priest-like   fasts :   therefore,  Til  wateti 

him 
TiU  he  be  dieted  to  my  request. 
And  then  FU  set  upon  him. 

Bru,    You    know   the   rery  road    into  his   kind- 
ness. 
And  cannot  lose  your  way* 

Men.  Good  fidth,  Fll  prove  him. 

Speed   how  it  wiU.    I   shaQ  ere   long   have  knowl- 
edge 
Of  my  success.  [£»t. 

Com.  He'll  never  hear  him. 

SU.  Not  ? 

Com.    I  tell  you,  he  does  sit  in  gold:  his  eye 
Red  as  'twould  bum  Rome;  and  his  injury 
The  gaoler  to  his  pity.     I  kneel'd  before  him; 
'Twas  very  faintly  he  said,  **Rlse;"  dismissed  me 
Thus,  with  his  speechless  hand;  what  he  would  do. 
He  sent  in  writing  after  me ;  what  he  would  not. 
Bound  with  an  oath  to  yield  to  his  conditions: 
So  that  aU  hope  is  vain, 
Unless  in  *s  noble  mother  and  his  wife ; 
Who,  as  I  hear,  mean  to  solicit  him 
For  mercy  to  his  country.     Therefore,  let's  hence, 
\nd  with  our  fair  entreaties  haste  them  on.  [Ezmmt 
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SosKK  n. 

An  Oatpost  of  the  YolBdan  Gamp  before  Kome«    Th« 
GhiardB  at  their  atations. 

Enter  to  them  Mbkenius. 

1  Guard.    Stay:  whence  are  you? 

2  6.  Stand,  and  go  back. 
Men,    You  guard  like  men :  *tia  well ;  but,  by  your 

leave, 
I  am  an  Officer  of  State,  and  come 
To  speak  with  Coriolanus. 

1  G.  From  whence  ? 

Men,  From  Rome. 

1  G,    You  may  not  paaa;   you  muat  return:  our 

General 
WiU  no  more  hear  from  thence. 

2  G,     You*U   see   your   Rome   embrac'd  with   fire, 

before 
You'll  speak  with  Coriolanus. 

Men,  Good  my  friends. 

If  you  hare  heard  your  General  talk  of  Rome, 
And  of  his  friends  there,  it  is  lots  to  blanks. 
My  name  hath  touched  your  ears:  it  is  Meneniub. 

1  G,    Be  it  so ;  go  back :  the  virtue  of  your  name 
Is  not  here  passable. 

Men.  I  tell  thee,  fellow. 

Thy  General  is  my  lover:  I  have  been 
The  book  of  his  good  acts,  whence  men  have  read 
His  fame  unparallerd,  haply,  amplified; 
For  I  have  ever  magnified  my  friends 
(Of  whom  he*s  chief)  with  all  the  size  that  verity 
Would  without  lapsing  suffer:  nay,  sometimes. 
Like  to  a  bowl  upon  a  subtle  ground 
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I  Have  tumbled  past  the  throw,  and  in  his  praise 
Have  almost  stamp'd  the  leasing.    Therefore,  fellow^ 
I  must  have  leave  to  pass. 

1  G,  Taith,  sir,  if  you  had  told  as  many  lies  in 
his  behalf,  as  you  have  uttered  words  in  your  own, 
vou  should  not  pass  here :  no,  though  it  were  as 
virtuous  to  lie  as  to  live  chastely.  Therefore,  go 
"back. 

Men.  Pr'ythee,  fellow,  remember  my  name  is 
Menenius,  always  factionary  on  the  party  of  your 
General. 

2  G,  Howsoever  yon  have  been  his  Uar,  as  you 
say  you  have,  I  am  one  that,  telling  true  under  him» 
must  say,  you  cannot  pass.     Therefore,  go  back* 

Men.     Has  he   din*d,  canst  thou  tell?  for  I  would 
not  speak  with  him  till  after  dinner. 
1  G,     You  are  a  Roman,  are  you? 
Men.    I  am,  as  thy  General  is. 

1  G,  Then  you  should  hate  Rome,  as  he  does. 
Can  you,  when  you  have  push'd  out  your  gates  the 
very  defbnder  of  them,  and,  in  a  violent  popular  Igno* 
ranee,  given  your  enemy  your  shield,  think  to  front 
his  revenges  with  the  easy  groans  of  old  women,  the 
virginal  palms  of  your  daughters,  or  with  the  palsied 
intercession  of  such  a  decayed  dotant  as  you  seem  to 
be  ?  Can  you  think  to  blow  out  the  intended  fire 
your  city  is  ready  to  flame  in,  with  such  weak  breath 
as  this?  No,  you  are  deceived;  therefore,  back  to 
Rome,  and  prepare  for  your  execution.  You  are  ccn- 
denm*d;  our  General  has  sworn  you  out  of  reprieve 
and  pardon. 

Men.  Sirrah,  if  thy  Captain  knew  I  were  here,  he 
would  use  me  with  estimation. 

2  G.    Come,  my  Captain  knows  you  not. 
Men.     I  mean,  thy  General. 
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1  G.  My  Qeneral  cares  not  for  jou.  Back,  I  say  * 
go,  lest  I  let  forth  your  half  pint  of  blood, -<*  bade, 
—  thafs  the  utmost  of  your  having — back. 

Men,    Nay,  but,  feUow,  fellow, — 

Enter  ComouLsros  and  Ajtwxdivs, 

Cor.    What's  the  matter  ? 

Men.  Now,  you  companion,  Fll  say  an  errand  for 
you:  you  shall  know  now  that  I  am  in  estimation: 
you  shall  perceive  that  a  Jack  guardant  cannot  office 
me  from  my  son  Coriolanus :  guess,  but  [by]  my  en* 
tertaiiunent  with  him,  if  thou  stand'st  not  T  th'  state 
of  hanging,  or  of  some  death  more  long  in  spectator* 
ship,  and  crueller  in  suffering :  behold  now  presently, 
and  swoon  for  what's  to  come  upon  thee.  —  The 
glorious  gods  sit  in  hourly  synod  about  thy  particular 
prosperity,  and  lore  thee  no  worse  than  thy  old  father 
Menenius  does!  O,  my  son!  my  son!  thou  art  pre- 
paring fire  for  us;  look  thee,  here's  water  to  quench 
it.  I  was  hardly  moved  to  come  to  thee;  but  being 
assured,  none  but  myself  could  move  thee,  I  have  been 
blown  out  of  our  gates  with  sighs,  and  eoiyure  thee 
to  pardon  Rome,  and  thy  petitionary  countrymen. 
The  good  gods  assuage  thy  wrath,  and  turn  the  dregs 
of  it  upon  this  varlet  here;  this,  who,  like  a  block* 
hath  denied  my  access  to  thee. 

Cor.    Away ! 

Men.    How!  away? 

Cor.     Wife,  mother,  child,  I  know  not.     My  affairs 
Are  servanted  to  others:  though  I  owe 
My  revenge  properly,  my  remission  lies 
In  Yolscian  breasts.    That  we  have  been  familiar, 
Ingrate  forgetfulness  shall  poison,  rather 
Than  pity  note  how  much.  —  Therefore,  be  gone: 
Mine  ears  against  your  suita  are  stronger  than 
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Your  gates  against  my  force.    Yet,  for  I  Iov*d  thee, 
Take  this  along;  I  writ  it  for  thy  sake, 

[_Gives  a  paper* 
And  would  have  sent  it.    Another  word,  Menenius, 
I  will  not  hear  thee  speak.     This  man,  Aufidius, 
Was  my  belov'd  in  Rome:  yet  thou  behold'st— 
Auf.    You  keep  a  constant  temper. 

lExeuni  CobioIiAKUs  and  Aufibius. 

1  G.     Now,  sir,  is  your  name  Menenius? 

2  G.  *Tis  a  spell,  you  see,  of  much  power.  You 
know  the  way  home  again. 

1  G,  Do  you  hear  how  we  are  shent  for  keeping 
your  greatness  back? 

2  Gr.  What  cause,  do  you  think,  I  have  to 
swoon  ? 

Men,  I  neither  care  for  th'  world,  nor  your  (Gen- 
eral :  for  such  things  as  you,  I  can  scarce  think  there's 
any,  y*  are  so  slight.  He  that  hath  a  will  to  die 
by  himself,  fears  it  not  from  another.  Let  your  Gen- 
eral do  his  worst.  For  you,  be  that  you  are,  long; 
and  your  misery  increase  with  your  age.  I  say  to 
you,  as  I  was  said  to,  Away!  [_Elxit, 

1  6r.     A  noble  fellow,  I  warrant  him. 

2  6r.  The  worthy  fellow  is  our  General :  he  's  the 
rock,  the  oak  not  to  be  wind-shaken.  [^Exeunt 


Scene  m. 
The  Tent  of  Cobiolavus. 

Enter  Cobiolaktts,  Aufibitts,  and  Others. 

Cor.     We    will    before    the    walls    of  Rome    to* 
morrow 
Set  down  our  host.  —  My  partner  in  this  action. 
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You  must  report  to  the  Volacian  lords*  how  plainlj 
I  have  borne  this  business. 

Auf.  Only  their  ends 

You  hare  respected;  stopp'd  your  ears  against 
The  general  suit  of  Rome ;  nerer  admitted 
A  private  whisper,  no*  not  with  such  friends 
That  thought  them  sure  of  you. 

Cor.  This  last  old  maiit 

MThom  with  a  cracVd  heart  I  have  sent  to  Rome, 
Loy'd  me  above  the  measure  of  a  father; 
Nay,  godded  me,  indeed.     Their  latest  refuge 
Was  to  send  him;  for  whose  old  love,  I  have 
(Though  I  shew'd  sourly  to  him)  once  more  offered 
The  first  conditions,  which  they  did  refuse. 
And  cannot  now  accept,  to  grace  him  only 
That  thought  he  could  do  more*    A  very  little 
I  have  yielded,  too:  fresh  embassies,  and  suits, 
Nor    from    the    State,    nor    private    friends,     here- 
after 
WiU  I  lend  ear  to.  -*-  Ha !  what  shout  is.  this  ? 

Shall  I  be  tempted  to  infringe  my  vow 

In  the  same  time  'tis  made?    I  wiU  not. — 

Enter^  in  mourning  habits^  Visoilia,  Voluhnia  lead' 
ing  young  MABcnrs,  Yalesia,  and  Attendants. 

My  wife  comes  foremost;  then,  the  honour*d  mould 

Wherein  this  trunk  was  fram'd,  and  in  her  hand 

The  grand-child  to  her  blood.     But,  out,  affection! 

All  bond  and  privilege  of  nature,  break ! 

Let  it  be  virtuous  to  be  obstinate.— 

What  is  that  curt'sy  worth?  or  those  doves*  eyes. 

Which  can  make  gods   forsworn?  —  I  melt,  and  am 

not 
Of  stronger  earth  than  others.  —  My  mother  bows. 
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As  if  Olympus  to  a  molehill  should 

In  supplication  nod;  and  my  young  boy 

Hath  an  aspect  of  intercession,  which 

Great  Nature  cries,  *  Deny  not.'  —  Let  the  Volsces 

Plough  Rome,  and  harrow  Italy;  FU  never 

Be  such  a  gosling  to  obey  instinct,  but  stand. 

As  if  a  man  were  author  of  himself, 

And  knew  no  other  kin. 

Vir.  My  lord  and  husband! 

Cor.    These   eyes   are   not    the    same  I  wore   in 
Rome. 

Vir.    The  sorrow  that  delirers  us  thus  chang'd 
Makes  you  think  so. 

Cor.  Like  a  dull  actor  now, 

I  have  forgot  my  part,  and  I  am  out, 
Even  to  a  ftill  disgrace.     Best  of  my  flesh. 
Forgive  my  tyranny;  but  do  not  say 
For  that,  *  Forgive  our  Romans.' •*- O,  a  kiss 
Long  as  my  exile,  sweet  as  my  revenge  I 
Now,  by  the  jealous  Queen  of  Heaven,  that  kiss 
I  carried  from  thee,  dear;  and  my  true  lip 
Hath  virgin'd  it  e'er  since.  — You  gods !  I  prate. 
And  the  most  noble  mother  of  the  world 
Leave  unsaluted.     Sink,  my  knee,  1'  th'  earth ; 

IKfieds. 
Of  thy  deep  duty  more  impression  shew 
Than  that  of  common  sons. 

Vol.  O,  stand  up  bless'd! 

Whilst,  with  no  softer  cushion  than  the  flint, 
I  kneel  before  thee,  and  unproperly 
Shew  duty,  as  mistaken  all  this  while 
Between  the  child  and  parent.  [JSTneeZa 

Cor.  What  is  this  ? 

Your  knees  to  me?  to  your  corrected  son? 
Then,  let  the  pebbles  on  the  hungry  beach 
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Fillip  the  stars;  then,  let  the  mutinoos  winds 
Strike  the  proud  cedars  'gainst  the  fiery  sun, 
Murth'ring  impossibility,  to  make 
What  cannot  be,'  slight  work. 

Vol.  Thou  art  my  warrior; 

I  holp  to  frame  thee.     Do  you  know  this  lady? 

Cor,    The  noble  sister  ofPublicola, 
The  moon  of  Rome ;  chaste  as  the  icide. 
That's  curded  by  the  frost  from  purest  snow» 
And  hangs  on  Dian's  temple:  dear  Valeria  I 

Vol.  This  is  a  poor  epitome  of  yours. 
Which,  by  th'  interpretation  of  full  time. 
May  shew  like  all  yoursell 

Cor.  The  god  of  soldiers. 

With  the  consent  of  supreme  Jove,  inform 
Thy  thoughts  with  nobleness ;  that  thou  may'st  prove 
To  shame  unvulnerable,  and  stick  i'  th'  wars 
Like  a  great  sea-mark,  standing  every  flaw. 
And  saving  those  that  eye  thee! 

Vol.  Your  knee,  sirrah* 

Cor.    That^s  my  brave  boy! 

Vol.    Even  he,  your  wife,  this  lady,  and  myself, 
Are  suitors  to  you. 

Cor.  I  beseech  you,  peace ; 

Or,  if  you'd  ask,  remember  this  before : 
The  things  I  have  forsworn  to  grant  may  never 
Be  held  by  you  denials.    Do  not  bid  me 
Dismiss  my  soldiers,  or  capitulate 
Again  with  Rome's  mechanics :  tell  me  not 
Wherein  I  seem  unnatural:  desire  not 
T*  allay  my  rages  and  revenges  with 
Vour  colder  reasons. 

Vol.  O,  no  more,  no  morel 

You  have  said  you  will  not  grant  us  any  thing; 
For  we  have  nothing  else  to  ask   but  that 
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^Vhicll  you  deny  already:  yet  we  wOl  ask; 
That,  if  you  faU  in  our  request*  the  blame 
May  hang  upon  your  hardness :  therefore,  hear  us. 

Cor.    Aufidius,  and  yo^  Yolsces,  mark ;  for  we'll 
Hear  naught  from  Rome  in  private.  —  Your  request? 
Vol.    Should   we   be    silent    and   not   speak,    our 
raiment 
And  state  of  bodies  would  bewray  what  life 
We  have  led  since  thy  exile.    Think  with  thyself. 
How  more  unfortunate  than  all  living  women 
Are  we   come   hither:    since   that  thy   sight,   whicr. 

should 
Make  our  eyes  flow  with  joy,  hearts  dance  with  com- 
forts. 
Constrains  them  weep,  and  shake  with  fear  and  sor* 

row; 
Making  the  mother,  wife,  and  child,  to  see 
The  son,  the  husband,  and  the  father,  tearing 
His  country's  bowels  out.     And  to  poor  we. 
Thine  enmity's  most  capital:  thou  barr'st  us 
Our  prayers  to  the  gods,  which  is  a  comfort 
That  all  but  we  enjoy ;  for  how  can  we, 
Alas!  how  can  we  for  our  country  pray. 
Whereto  we  are  bound,  together  with  thy  victory. 
Whereto  we  are  bound  i    Alack !  or  we  must  lose 
The  country,  our  dear  nurse ;  or  else  thy  person. 
Our  comfort  in  the  country.     We  must  find 
An  evident  calamity,  though  we  had 
Our  wish,  which  side  should  win ;  for  either  thoa 
Must,  as  a  foreign  recreant,  be  led 
V^th  manacles  through  our  streets,  or  else 
Triumphantly  tread  on  thy  country's  ruin. 
And  bear  the  palm,  for  having  bravely  shed 
Thy  wife  and  children's  bbod.     For  myself,  son, 
I  purpose  not  to  wait  on  fortune  till 
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These  wars  determine :  if  I  cannot  persuade  thee 
Rather  to  shew  a  noble  grace  to  both  parts. 
Than  seek  the  end  of  one,  thou  shalt  no  sooner 
March  to  assault  thy  country  than  to  tread 
(Trust  to  't,  thou  shalt  not)  on  thy  mother  s  womb, 
That  brought  thee  to  this  world. 

Vir,  Ay,  and  mine, 

That   brought    you    forth    this    boy,    to    keep    your 

name 
Living  to  time. 

Boy,  *A  shall  not  tread  on  me: 

ril  run  away  till  I  am  bigger,  but  then  I'll  fight. 

Cor.     Not  of  a  woman's  tenderness  to  be. 
Requires  nor  child  nor  woman's  face  to  see. 
I  have  sat  too  long.  [^Rising 

Vol.  Nay,  go  not  from  us  thus. 

If  it  were  so,  that  our  request  did  tend 
To  save  the  Romans,  thereby  to  desttpj 
The  Vobices  whom  you  serve,  you  might  condemn  us. 
As  poisonous  of  your  honour :  no ;  our  suit 
Is,  that  you  reconcile  them:  while  the  Yolsces 
May   say,    *This   mercy   we   have   shew'd;'    the  Ro- 
mans, 
'This  we  receiv'd;'  and  each  in  either  side 
Give  the  all-hail  to  thee,  and  cry,  *Be  bless'd 
For   making   up   this   peace!'     Thou   know'st,  great 

son. 
The  end  of  war's  uncertain;  but  this  certain. 
That  if  thou  conquer  Rome,  the  benefit 
Which  thou  shalt  thereby  reap  is  such  a  name, 
^Vhose  repetition  will  be  dogg'd  with  curses. 
Whose  clvonicle  thus  writ,  — '  The  man  was  nolde, 
But  with  his  last  attempt  he  wip'd  it  out, 
Destro/d  his  country,  and  his  name  remains 
To  th'  ensuing  age  abhorr'd.*     Speak  to  me,  son ! 
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Thou  hast  affected  the  fine  strains  of  honour. 

To  imitate  the  graces  of  the  gods ; 

To  tear  with  thunder  the  wide  cheeks  o'  th'  air, 

And  yet  to  charge  thy  sulphur  with  a  bolt 

That  should  but  rive  an  oak.     Why  do'st  not  speak  ? 

Think'st  thou  it  honourable  for  a  noble  man 

Still  to  remember  wrongs?  —  Daughter,  speak  you; 

He  cares  not  for  your  weeping. —Speak  thou,  boy: 

Perhaps  thy  childishness  will  move  him  more 

Than    can    our   reasons.  —  There    b   no   man   in  the 

world 
More   bound  to  *8   mother;    yet    here    he    lets    me 

prate 
Like   one   i'  th^  stocks. —•  Thou   hast    never   in  thy 

life 
SheVd  thy  dear  mother  any  courtesy; 
When  she,  (poor  hen !)  fond  of  no  second  brood, 
Has  cluck*d  thee  to  the  wars,  and  safely  home, 
Loaden  with  honour.     Say,  my  request's  unjust, 
And  spurn  me  back ;  but,  if  it  be  not  so. 
Thou  art  not  honest;  and  the  gods  will  plague  thee 
That  thou  restrain' st  from  me  the  duty,  which 
To  a  mother's  part  belongs.  —  He  turns  away: 
Down,  ladies ;  let  us  shame  him  with  our  knees. 
To  his  surname,  Coriolanus,  'longs  more  pride, 
Than  pity  to  our  prayers.     Down :  an  end ; 
This  is  the  last; — so  we  wiU  home  to  Rome, 
And  die  among  our  neighbours.  —  Nay,  behold  *8 : 
This  boy,  that  cannot  tell  what  he  would  have. 
But  kneels  and  holds  up  hands  for  fellowship. 
Does  reason  our  petition  with  more  strength 
Than  thou  hast  to  deny  *t.  —  Come,  let  us  go. 
This  fellow  had  a  Volscian  to  his  mother; 
His  wife  is  in  Corioli,  and  this  child 
Like  him  by  chance.  —  Yet  give  us  our  dispatch: 
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I  am  bush'd  untii  our  city  be  a*fire. 
And  then  Til  speak  a  litde. 

[^He  takes  Voluhkia   by  the  hand,  which  he 
holds  for  a  time  in  silence. 

Cor,  O  mother,  mother! 

What  have  you  done  ?    Behold  I  the  Heavens  do  ope. 
The  gods  look  down,  and  this  unnatural  scene 
They  laugh  at.     O  my  mother,  mother !  O, 
You  have  won  a  happy  victory  to  Rome ; 
But,  for  your  son,  —  believe  it,  O,  believe  it,— 
Most  dangerously  you  have  with  him  prevailed. 
If  not  most  mortal  to  him !     But  let  it  come. 
Aufidius,  though  I  cannot  make  true  wars, 
rU  frame  convenient  peace.     Now,  good  Aufidius, 
Were  you  in  my  stead,  would  you  have  heard 
A  mother  less,  or  granted  less,  Aufidius  ? 

Auf,     I  was  mov'd  withal. 

Cor,  I  dare  be  sworn,  you  were: 

And,  sir,  it  is  no  little  thing  to  make 
Mine  eyes  to  sweat  compassion.     But,  good  sir. 
What  peace  you'll  make,  advise  me.     For  my  part, 
Vll   not   to   Rome,  Fll    back   with  you;    and   pray 

you. 
Stand  to  me  in  this  cause. -—O  mother  I  wife! 

Auf.     {^Aside."]    I  am  glad  thou  hast  set  thy  mercy 
and  thy  honour 
At  difference  in  thee :  out  of  that  Fll  work 
Myself  a  firmer  fortune. 

[3^  Ladies  make  signs  to  Cosiolakus. 

Cor,  Ay,  by  and  by ; 

{_To  VOLUMNIA,   YlROILIA,    ^C. 

But  we  will  drink  together;  and  you  shall  bear 
A  better  witness  back  than  words,  which  we 
On  like  conditions  will  have  counter-seaFd. 
Come,  enter  with  us.     Ladies,  you  deserve 

VOL.    IX.  • 
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To  have  a  temple  built  you:  all  the  swordi 

In  Italy,  and  her  confederate  arms. 

Could  not  have  made  this  peace,  [£ceiait 


SCXKB    IV. 
Rome.    A  Public  Place. 

Enter  Mxv^vujb  and  Sicnaxra. 

Men.  See  you  yond'  coign  o*  th'  Capitol;  yond! 
corner-stone  i 

Sie.    Why,  what  of  that  ? 

Men.  If  it  be  possible  for  you  to  displace  it  with 
your  little  finger,  there  is  some  hope  the  ladies  of 
Rome,  especially  his  mother,  may  prevail  with  him: 
but  I  say,  there  is  no  hope  in  't.  Oar  throats  are 
sentenced,  and  stay  upon  execution. 

Sie.  Is  't  possible,  that  so  short  a  time  can  alter 
the  condition  of  a  man  ? 

Men.  There  is  differency  between  a  grub  and  a 
butterfly;  yet  your  butterfly  was  a  grub.  This  Mar- 
cius  is  grown  from  man  to  dragon:  he  has  wings; 
he*s  more  than  a  creeping  thing. 

Sic.     He  loy'd  his  mother  dearly. 

Men.  So  did  he  me ;  and  he  no  more  remembers 
his  mother  now,  than  an  eight  year  old  horse.  The 
tartness  of  his  face  sours  ripe  grapes :  when  he  walks^ 
he  mores  like  an  engine,  and  the  ground  shrinks 
before  his  treading.  He  is  able  to  pierce  a  corslet 
with  his  eye ;  talks  like  a  kneU,  and  his  hum  is  a 
battery.  He  sits  in  his  state,  as  a  thing  made  for 
Alexander.  What  he  bids  be  done,  is  flnisVd  with 
his  bidding :  he  wants  nothing  of  a  god  but  eternity, 
and  a  heaven  to  throne  in. 
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Sie.    Yes,  mercy,  if  you  report  Him  truly. 

Men*  I  paint  him  in  the  character.  Mark  what 
mercy  his  mother  shall  bring  from  him:  there  is  no 
more  mercy  in  him  than  there  is  milk  in  a  male 
tiger;  that  shall  our  poor  city  find:  and  all  this  is 
long  of  you. 

SU,    The  gods  be  good  unto  us  1 

Men.  No,  in  such  a  case  *  the  gods  will  not  be 
good  unto  us.  When  we  banish'd  him,  we  respected 
not  them;  and,  he  returning  to  break  our  necks, 
they  respect  not  us. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess,    Sir,  if  you*d  save  your  life,  fly  to  your  house. 
The  plebeians  haye  got  your  fellow-Tribune, 
And  hale  him  up  and  down;  all  swearing,  if 
The  Roman  ladies  bring  not  comfort  home 
They'll  give  him  death  by  inches. 

Enter  another  Messenger. 

Sic.  What's  the  news  ? 

Mess.    Good  news,  good  news !  —  The  ladies  have 
prevail'd. 
The  Volscians  are  dislodg'd,  and  Marcius  gone. 
A  merrier  day  did  never  yet  greet  Rome, 
No,  not  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins. 

Sic.  Friend, 

Art  thou  certain  this  is  true?  is  it  most  certain? 
Mess.     As  certain,  as  I  know  the  sun  is  fire: 
Where  have  you  lurk'd,  that  you  make  doubt  of  it .' 
Ne'er  through  an  arch  so  hurried  the  blown  tide, 
As    the   recomforted   through    th'  gates.     AVhy,  harli 
you! 
l^Trumpets  and  hautboys  sounded^  and  drums  heat* 
en,  all  together.     Shouting  also  within. 
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The  trumpets,  sackbuts,  psalteries,  and  fifes, 
Tabors,  and  cyinbals,  and  the  shouting  Romans, 
Make  the  sun  dance.     Hark  you !      IShauting  again. 

Men.  This  is  good  news, 

I  will  go  meet  the  ladies.     This  Volumnia 
Is  worth  of  consuls,  senators,  patricians, 
A  city  full ;  of  tribunes,  such  as  you, 
A    sea    and    land   full;     You    have  pra/d    well   to- 
day: 
This  morning  for  ten  thousand  of  your  throats 
rd  not  have  given  a  doit.     Hark,  how  they  joy  I 

l^iorUing  and  music. 

Sic,    First,  the   gods   bless  you  for  their  tidings: 
next. 
Accept  my  thankfulness. 

Mess,  Sir,  we  have  all 

Qreat  caiise  to  give  great  thanks. 

Sic,  They  are  near  the  dty. 

Mess,    Almost  at  point  to  enter. 

Sic.  We  will  meet  them, 

And  help  the  joy.  [Exetrnf. 


Scsirs  V* 

The  Same.    A  Street  near  the  Gate. 

Enter  VoLUXiaA,  Viboilia,  Vai.bbia,  and  liadies, 
accompanied  by  Senators,  Patricians,  and  Citizens. 
They  pass  aver  the  stage. 

1  Sen,    Behold  our  patroness,  the  life  of  Rome ! 
Call  all  your  tribes  together,  praise  the  gods. 
And    make    triumphant    fires;    strew  flowers    before 


Unshout  the  noise  that  banished  Mardus; 
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Repeal  bim  with  the  welcome  of  his  mother : 
Cry, — Welcome,  ladies,  welcome:  — 

AIL  Welcome,  ladies 

Welcome  1  [ii  JUmriih  mth  drumt  and.  trumpets 

lExeunL 

SCXNB    VI. 

Corioli.    A  Public  Place. 

Enter  Tttllub  Aufidius,  with  Attendants. 
Auf,     Go  tell  the  lords  o'  th'  city,  I  am  here. 
Deliver  them  this  paper:  having  read  it, 
Bid  them  repair  to  th'  market-place ;  where  I, 
Even  in  theirs  and  in  the  Commons'  ears. 
Will  vouch  the  truth  of  it.     Him  I  accuse. 
The  city  ports  by  this  hath  enter'd,  and 
Intends  t'  appear  before  the  people,  hoping 
To  purge  himself  with  words.     Dispatch. 

^Exeunt  Attendants 

Enter  three  or  four  Conspirators    of  Autidius* 
faction. 
Most  welcome  I 

1  Conspirator.    How  is  it  with  our  General  f 
Auf,  Even  so 

As  with  a  man  by  his  own  alms  empoisoned. 
And  with  his  charity  slain. 

2  Con,  Most  noble  sir, 
If  you  do  hold  the  same  intent,  wherein 
You  wish'd  us  parties,  we'll  deliver  you 

Of  your  great  danger. 

Auf.  Sir,  I  cannot  tell: 

We  must  proceed  as  we  do  &id  the  people. 

A  Con.    The  people  will  remain  uncertain  whUbt 
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'Twixt  you  there's  difference ;  but  the  fall  of  either 
Makes  the  survivor  heir  of  alL 

Auf,  I  know  it; 

And  my  pretext  to  strike  at  him  admits 
A  good  construction.     I  rais*d  him,  and  I  pawn*d 
Mine   honour   for   his   truth:    who   being   so  height- 
ened. 
He  watered  his  new  plants  with  dews  of  flattery. 
Seducing  so  my  friends;  and  to  this  end, 
He  bow'd  his  nature,  never  known  before 
But  to  be  rough,  unswayable,  and  free. 

3  Con,     Sir,  his  stoutness. 
When  he  did  stand  for  Consul,  which  he  lost 
By  lack  of  stooping, — 

Auf,  That  I  would  have  spoke  o£ 

Being  banish*d  for  't,  he  came  unto  my  hearth ; 
Presented  to  my  knife  his  throat:  I  took  him; 
Made  him  joint-servant  with  me ;  gave  him  way 
In  all  his  own  desires;  nay,  let  him  choose 
Out  of  my  files,  his  projects  to  accomplish. 
My  best  and  freshest  men;  serv'd  his  designments 
In  mine  own  person;  holp  to  reap  the  fame 
Which  he  did  end  all  his;  and  took  some  pride 
To  do  myself  this  wrong :  till,  at  the  last, 
I  seem'd  his  follower,  not  partner;  and 
He  waged  me  with  his  countenance,  as  if 
I  had  been  mercenary. 

1  Con,  So  he  did,  my  lord ; 

The  army  marveU'd  at  it;  and,  in  the  last. 
When  he  had  carried  Rome,  and  that  we  look*d 
For  no  less  spoil,  than  glory, — 

Auf.  There  was  it; 

For  which  my  sinews  shall  be  stretched  upon  him. 
At  a  few  drops  of  women's  rheum,  which  are 
As  cheap  as  lies,  he  sold  the  blood  and  labour 
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Of  our  great  action :  therefore  shall  he  die. 
And  rU  renew  me  in  his  fall.     But,  hark! 

[^Drums  and  trumpets  sounds  tDtih  great  shouts 
of  the  people, 

1  Con.     Your  native  town  you  enter'd  like  a  post, 
And  had  no  welcomes  home;  but  he  returns. 
Splitting  the  air  with  noise. 

2  Con.  And  patient  fools. 
Whose   children   he    hath    slain,    their   base   throats 

tear 
With  giving  him  glory. 

3  Con,  Therefore,  at  your  vantage. 
Ere  he  express  himself,  or  move  the  people 

With  what  he  would  say,  let  him  feel  your  sword, 
Which  we  will  second.     When  he  lies  along. 
After  your  way  his  tale  pronounc'd  shall  bury 
His  reasons  with  his  body. 

Auf.  Say  no  more. 

Here  come  the  lords. 

Enter  the  Lords  of  the  City. 

Lords.    You  are  most  welcome  home. 

Auf  I  have  not  deserv'd  it 

But,  worthy  lords,  have  you  with  heed  perus'd 
What  I  have  written  to  you? 

Lords.  We  have. 

1  Lord.  And  grieve  to  hear  it 

What  faults  he  made  before  the  last,  I  think. 
Might  have  found  easy  fines ;  but  there  to  end 
Where  he  was  to  begin,  and  give  away 
The  benefit  of  our  levies,  answering  us 
With  our  own  charge,  making  a  treaty  where 
There  was  a  yielding, —this  admits  no  excuse. 

Auf,    He  approaches :  you  shall  hear  him. 
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Enter  Cobioulsvb^  with  drum  and  colours ;  a  crowd 
of  Citizeiui  with  him. 

Cor.    Hail,  lords  1  I  am  retum'd  your  soldier; 
No  more  infected  with  my  country's  love, 
Than  when  I  parted  hence,  but  still  subsisting 
Under  your  great  command.     You  are  to  know. 
That  prosperously  I  have  attempted,  and 
With  bloody  passage  led  your  wars    even  to 
The   gates  of  Rome.     Our   spoils   we   have   brought 

home, 
Do  more  than  counterpoise,  a  full  third  part, 
The  charges  of  the  action.     We  have  made  peace, 
With  no  less  honour  to  the  Antiates, 
Than  shame  to  th*  Romans ;  and  we  here  deliver, 
Subscrib'd  by  th'  Consuls  and  patricians, 
Together  with  the  seal  o*  th'  Senate,  what 
We  have  compounded  on. 

Auf,  Read  it  not,  noble  lords; 

But  tell  the  traitor  in  the  highest  degree 
He  hath  abus'd  your  powers. 

Cor.    TVaitor !  —  How  now !  — 

Attf*  Ay,  traitor,  Marcius. 

Cor.  Marcius . 

Auf.    Ay,    Marcius,    Caius    Marcius.     Dost    thou 
think 
ni  grace  thee  with  that  robbery,  thy  stoYn  name, 
Coriolanus,  in  Corioli?  — 
You  Lords  and  heads  of  the  State,  perfidiously 
He  has  betra/d  your  business,  and  given  up 
For  certain  drops  of  salt  your  city,  Rome,  — 
I  say  your  city,  —  to  his  wife  and  mother; 
Breaking  his  oath  and  resolution,  like 
A  twist  of  rotten  silk ;  never  admitting 
Counsel  o'  th'  war,  but  at  his  nurse's  tears 
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He  whiu'd  and  roar*d  away  your  victory. 
That  pages  blushed  at  him,  and  men  of  heart 
Look'd  wondering  each  at  other. 

Car.  Hear^st  thou,  Marsf 

Auf,    Name  not  the  god,  thou  boy  of  tears. 

Car.  Ha ! 

Auf,    No  more. 

Car*    Measureless  liar,  thou  hast  made  my  heart 
Too  great  for  what  contains  it     Boy!     O  slave!  — 
Pardon  me,  lords,  'tis  the  first  time  that  ever 
I   was   forc'd  to   scold.    Your  judgments,   my  grave 

lords. 
Must  give  this  cur  the  lie :  and  his  own  notion 
(Who    wears    my    stripes    impressed   upon    him, — 

that 
Must  bear  my  beating  to  his  grave)  shall  join 
To  thrust  the  lie  unto  him. 

1  Lard,  Peace,  both,  and  hear  me  speak. 
Car,     Cut  me  to  pieces,  Volsces;  men  and  lads. 

Stain  aU  your  edges  on  me.  —  Boy!     False  hound! 
If  you  have  writ  your  annals  true,  'tis  there, 
That  like  an  eagle  in  a  dove-cote,  I 
Flutter'd  your  Yolscians  in  Corioli: 
Alone  I  did  it.  —  Boy! 

Auf.  Why,  noble  lords, 

Will  you  be  put  in  mind  of  his  blind  fortune. 
Which  was  your  shame,  by  this  unholy  braggart, 
'Fore  your  own  eyes  and  ears  ? 

Conspirators.    Let  him  die  for  't. 

Citizens.  Tear  him  to  pieces;  do  it  presently. 
He  kill'd  my  son;  —  my  daughter:  —  he  kill'd  mj 
cousin  Marcus:  —  he  kill'd  my  father. — 

2  Lard.     Peace,  ho !  —  no  outrage :  — peace  I 
The  man  is  noble,  and  his  fame  folds  in 

This  orb  o'  the  earth.     His  last  ofiencea  to  us 
s« 
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Shall  have  judicious  hearing.  —  Stand,  Aufidius, 
And  trouble  not  the  peace. 

Cor.  O,  that  I  had  him^ 

With  six  Aufidiuses,  or  more,  his  tribe, 
To  use  my  lawful  sword! 

Aiif.  Insolent  villain! 

Conspirators.    Kill,  kill,  kiU,  kill,  kill  him! 

[Air?n>ius  and  the  Conspirators  draWy  and  kill 
CoBioLJLinrs,  who  falls :  Axjtidtub  stands  on 
him. 
Lords.  Hold,  hold,  hold,  hold! 

Auf.    My  noble  masters,  hear  me  speak. 

1  Lord.  O  Tullus  I  — 

2  Lord.    Thou  hast  done   a  deed  whereat  valour 

will  weep. 
8  Lord.    Tread  not  upon   him. — Masters  all,  be 

quiet.  — 
Put  up  your  swords. 
Auf.    My  lords,  when  yon  shall  know  (as  in  this 

rage, 
Provok*d  by  him,  you  cannot)  the  great  danger 
Which  this  man's  life  did  owe  you,  you'll  rejoice 
That  he  is  thus  cut  off.     Please  it  your  honoum 
To  call  me  to  your  Senate,  Fll  deliver 
Myself  your  loyal  servant,  or  endure 
Your  heaviest  censure. 

1  Lard.  Bear  from  hence  his  body. 
And  mourn  you  for  him.     Let  him  be  regarded. 
As  the  most  noble  corse  that  ever  herald 

Did  follow  to  his  urn. 

2  Lord.  His  own  impatience 
Takes  from  Aufidius  a  great  part  of  blame. 
Let^s  make  the  best  of  it. 

Auf.  My  rage  is  gone, 

And  I  am  struck  with  sorrow.  —  Take  him  up:  — 
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Help,  three  o'  the  chiefest  soldiers ;  FU  be  one.  — 
Beat  thou  the  drum,  that  it  speak  mournfully; 
Trail  your  steel  pikes.  —  Though  inxthis  city  he 
Hath  widowed  and  unchilded  many  a  one, 
,  Which  to  this  hour  bewail  the  injury, 
Yet  he  shall  have  a  noble  memory. — 
Assist.  [JStetml,  hearing  the  body  of  Cobioijlsv9. 

A  dead  mareh  sounded. 
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ACT  FIB8T. 
Sosini  L 


178.  ••Our  hitinesM  ia  not  tmknotan  to  th*  Smoto ** .  —  Thii 
and  the  remaining  replies  to  Mmeniut  on  the  part  of  the 
Citisens  in  this  Scene  hare  the  prefix  ««2  CU:'  in  the 
folio.  But  as  the  Second  Citizen  is  plainly  a  friend  of 
(>niokmu$  and  an  admirer  of  Menenitu^  which  appears 
by  all  his  previous  speeches,  Malone,  who  first  assigned 
those  in  question  to  the  First  Citizen^  seems  to  have  done 
well  in  trusting  rather  to  Shakespeare's  consistency  of 
characterization  than  to  the  typographical  accuracy  of 
this  Tery  incorrectly  printed  play,  upon  a  point  in  which 
error  might  so  easily  be  committed. 

174.  ••  To  gtMt  a  little  more "  :  —The  folio,  "To  $cdle  it," 
&c.  Some  editors  interpret  <*  scale,"  to  disperse ;  but 
granting  the  word  that  meaning,  what  sense  does  it  afford 
m  the  place  it  holds  ?  Menenius  teUs  the  people  that  it 
may  be  that  they  have  heard  his  story ;  but,  since  it  serves 
his  purpose,  he  will  venture  to  use  it,  old  as  it  is,  and 
make  it  even  $(aler.  Can  there  be  the  least  doubt  that 
Theobald  was  right  in  changing  one  letter,  and  reading 
as  in  the  text }  So  **  I'll  not  itak  the  jest  by  my  rela- 
tion," Massinger's  Uhnatural  Combttt,  Act  IV.  Scene  2, 
The  old  fiible  Siat  Menenius  recounts  is  put  into  his  mouth 
by  Phttareht  and  the  language  of  the  play  is  very  nearly 
that  of  North's  translation.    See  p.  240,  ed.  1679. 

'         •• I  may  make  the  heUy  tmile** :—  So  in  North's 

Plutarch :  **  And  so  the  bellie,  all  this  notwithstanding, 
laughed  at  their  foUie,  and  sayed.  It  is  true  that  I  first 
reoeyve  all  the  meates  diat  norlBhe  mans  bodie,"  ftc, 
•p.  240. 

rsoi) 
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p.  174.     ••  It  tauntingly  replied  "  :  -^  The  folio  mispiints,  «« It 
taintinffly"  &c. 

p.  176*     ** the  ttore-houH  and  the  shop  "  .*  —  According  to 

modem  British  usase,  Shakespeare  is  here  somewhat  pie- 
onastic ;  hut  according  to  the  hest  English  usage,  which 
is  still  preserved  in  New  England  and  her  offshoots,  he 
is  not  at  all  so.  <  Shop '  means  properly  a  place  where 
fikhrics  are  made,  or  work  is  done ;  and  such  is  the  sense 
in  which  it  is  always  used  with  us ;  but  iu  Great  Britain 
it  is  now  very  rarely  so  applied,  and  is  almost  universally 
misused  to  mean  a  store,  or  collection  of  articles  kept  or 
stored  for  sale  —  a  conAision  avoided  in  Elizabethan 
usage  and  in  that  of  the  present  day  in  this  country. 
Thus,  for  instance,  we  say  a  watchmaker's  shop,  a  milli- 
ner's shop,  a  saddler's  shop,  a  carpenter's  shop,  but  a 
book  store,  a  grocery  store,  a  hardware  store,  a  carpet 
store ;  an  apothecary's  shop,  but  a  druff  store ;  a  tailor's 
shop,  but  a  clothing  store;  a  shoemaiker's  shop,  but  a 
shoe  store ;  a  cabinet  maker's  shop,  but  a  furniture  store. 
The  transatlantic  use  of  the  word,  and  its  active  verb-al 
sense,  which  we  have  adopted,  are  clearly  traceable  to 
the  custom  of  having  the  booth  or  the  sales-room  in  front 
of  the  shop,  such  a  vivid  picture  of  which  is  presented  in 
the  openiLg  chapter  of  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  —  In  the 
passage  before  us  the  stomach  is  represented  as  both  the 
storehouse  of  the  body  —  **  still  cupboarding  the  viand  " 
—  and  its  G^op  —  **  sending  it  through  the  rivers  of  the 
blood." 

"  •• to  th*  seat  o'  th'  Jroin  " ;  —  Tyrwhitt,  charac- 
terizing this  expression  as  **  very  languid,"  proposed  to 
read,  **to  the  seat,  the  brain"  —  in  Uie  sense  of  'royal 
seat.'  But  that  sense  maybe  accepted  without  makms 
any  change  in  the  originsd  text.  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of 
1632  has,  »« to  the  Senate  brain." 

p.  176.    «* digest  things  rightly":  —  The  folio  has  here 

and  elsewhere  •*  disgest,"  &c.  —  an  obsolete  form  of  the 
word  which  I  remember  to  have  heard  in  my  boyhood 
from  very  old  people  in  New  England. 

**  The  one  aide  must  have  bak" :  —  *  Bale '  means  ruin, 
calamity,  misery,  at  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark; 
for,  once  obsolete,  this  word  is  now  coming  into  use 
again. 

**  He  that  will  ^ve  good  words  to  ys'V-^The  original 
has,  •«  to  thee** -^ cleany  a  misprint  due  to  the  mistaking 
of  •  ye'  for  •  y«,'  as  Mr.  Dyoe  has  remarked* 
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p.  177.    " rd  make  a  ^tfony".-— •Quarry' seems  to  have 

been  applied  to  the  remains  after  slaughter  either  in  fight 
or  the  chase.  InBamletj  Act  Y.  So.  2,  ForUnbroi  exclaims, 
"This  quarry  cries  on,  havock;"  in  Macbeth^  Act  IV. 
Sc.  3,  Rosse  says,  — 

**  to  relate  the  manner 
Were,  on  the  quarry  of  these  murdered  deer, 
To  add  the  death  of  you." 

"  "  Nay,  these  are  aU  moat  thoroughly,**  &c. :  —  The  folio 
prints,  "  almost  thoroughly." 

p.  178.    *' the  heart  of  gsnsmU^"  :^i,  e.,  of  the  nobly 

bom,  the  aristocracy,  those  who  are  gentroai, 

"         " unroof  d  the  city" :  —The  folio  has,  ••  unrooft  " 

—  a  misprint  fiwdly  worth  notice. 

"  "  Win  t^poft  power  "  :  —  ShoTild  we  not  read,  "  Win 
open  power  "  }  The  rhythm  and  the  sense  of  the  passage 
leave  me  hardly  a  doubt  that  we  should. 

p.  180.  "  —  to  gird  the  gods  "  :  —  i.  e.,  to  taunt  or  jeer  at 
the  gods.  So  Falstajfy  <*  Men  of  all  sorts  take  pride  to 
gird  at  me,"  2  Henry  /r.,  Act  I.  Sc.  2. 

p.  ISl.  **  Of  his  dmMrUt " ;—  Shakespeare  and  his  contempo- 
raries frequently  used  *  demerit '  as  synonymous  with 
•merit,' 

scBiTE  n. 

"  ••  What  ever  have  been  thought  on^"  &c. :  —  The  folio 
has,  •*  thought  one,"  See  the  Note  on  «*  my  gloves  are 
on,"  Two  Gentlemm  of  Verona^  Act  11.  Sc.  1. 

p.  182.  ''To  take  in  many  towns":  —  i.  e.,  to  subdue,  &c« 
The  phrase  occurs  again  in  this  sense  in  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra  and  in  this  play. 

"         «• to   guard  CorioU*' :  —  The  folio   always  has 

•*  Otrioles"  in  which  cacography  it  but  follows  North's 
PhOareh, 

p.  188.  ** hie  hrowe  bound  toith  oak  "  :  —  The  oaken  gar- 
land, or  corona  eivtea^  was  bestowed  upon  him  only  who 
had  saved  the  life  of  a  Roman  citizen  in  battle,  slain  his 
opponent,  and  held  the  ground.  It  was  never  granted 
except  upon  the  evidence  of  the  person  whose  Hfe  was 
saved.  Once  obtained,  it  might  always  be  worn ;  and  it 
insured  the  wearer  a  place  next  the  senators  in  public 
assemblies,  where  all  rose  from  their  seats  as  he  entered. 
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He,  his  fiither,  and  his  grand&ther  were  tuao  exempt  from 
taxes  and  other  public  t 


p.  184.  •«  At  Gredan  awords  contending  " : — The  first  folio  has, 
«<At  Grecian  fword.  Contenning  teU  Valeria  "  ^  the 
compositor  having  clearly  supposed  the  word  which  he 
misprinted  <•  ConUnning*'  to  be  the  name  of  the  gentle* 
woman  to  whom  Vokunnia  speaks ;  and  I  will  not  say 
that  I  am  certain  that  he  was  in  error.  The  second  folio 
has,  **  At  Grecian yiooniM  Contending:  tell  Valeria,"  which 
reading  is  given  in  the  text  because  it  has  been  generidly 
receivdL  and  I  have  no  better  one  to  substitute,  rather 
than  from  any  confidence  on  my  part  that  it  is  what 
Shakespeare  wrote.  The  word  'contending'  is  at  least 
superfluous.  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632  has,  "  At  Gre- 
cian swords  eontemning,** 

p.  185.    ** hat  such  a  confirm'd  countenance  "  :  —  So  the 

folio  ;  the  pronoun  being  omitted,  according  to  a  practice 
remarked  elsewhere  in  these  Notes.  See  AlFe  Well  that 
Ends  WeU,  Act  IV.  Sc.  3,  p.  137. 

"  ••  A  eraeky  madam "  :  —  i.  e.,  a  boy.  ••  I  saw  him 
break  Skogan's  head  at  the  court  gate  when  he  was  a 
crack  not  thus  high,"  2  Henry  IV.,  Act  m.  Sc.  2.  Boys 
may  have  been  so  called  on  account  of  their  talkative, 
boastful  dispositions. 

SoBini  lY. 

p.  188.     *« you  herd  of — Boik  and  plaguee"  &c. :  — ITie 

folio  prints  this  line,  *<  You  shames  of  Home :  you  Heard 
of  Byles  and  Plagues;"  and  this  reading  is  left  un- 
changed in  the  second  folio.  Theobald  printed,  "You 
shames  of  Rome,  you!  herds  of  boils  and  plagues." 
Malone  first  gave  the  reading  of  the  text.  Mr.  Collier's 
folio  of  1632  has,  •«  You  shames  of  Rome !  Vnheard-oi 
Boils  and  Plagues ; "  which  is  a  very  acceptable  reading, 
both  for  its  fitness  and  its  conformity  to  the  original  text. 

p.  189.     *« Thou  art  lost,  Mardus " :  —  The  folio  has,  "Thou 

art  left*'  But  when  *  e'  was  so  much  like  '  o,'  and  <f '  like 
<£;*  the  supposed  misprint  was  of  the  easiest;  and  'Thou 
art  left,'  although  it  is  not  nonsense,  yet  has  not  a  sense 
suited  to  the  context, 

'  "Even  to  Colo's  wish":  — The  folio  has,  "Euen  to 

Cahtes  wish"  — an  easy  misprint  for  'Bven  to  Caioes 
wish.'  And  that  it  was  so  is  clear  enough  from  a  passage 
in  Plutarch's  Life  of  Coriolanus  which  Shakespeare  found 
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in  North's  translation,  in  wbich  an  idea  of  a  soldier  such 
as  Lartku  sees  in  Coriolamu  is  attributed  to  Cato  thrt 
Elder.    Theobald  made  the  correction. 

SoBin  VL 

p.  191.    *• Ye  Roman  gods  " :  — The  folio  misprints,  ««  Th$ 

Roman  gods.** 

p.  198.    «< i'  th'  Taward  are  the  Antiaiea*' :^  The  folio 

has,  *'  the  aniientt,"  which  is  clearly  a  misprint  for  *  the 
Antiates,'  as  appears  hj  the  following  passage  firom 
North's  Phitareh,  which  ia  also  an  instance  in  point  of 
the  dose  resemblance  between  Shakespeare's  text  and  that 
of  his  authority.  '*  Martins  asked  him  howe  the  order 
of  their  enemies  battel  was,  and  on  which  side  they  had 
placed  their  best  fighting  men.  The  Consul  made  him 
aunswer,  that  he  thought  the  bandes  which  were  in  the 
Taward  of  their  battell  were  those  of  the  Antiates,  whom 
they  esteemed  to  be  the  warlikest  men,  and  which  for 
TalUant  corage  would  gere  no  place  to  any  of  the  hoste 
of  their  enemies.  Then  prkyed  Martins  to  oe  set  directly 
against  them.  The  Consul  graunted  him,  greatly  prays- 
i^  his  corage,"  p.  241,  ed.  1579. 

p.  194.  **lA9atr  his  person ":  ^  The  folio  misprints,  *<L«M0n 
his  person."  llieobald  read,  **  LBttfor  his  person ; "  and 
it  was  left  for  Steerens  to  introduce  the  obviously  correct 
reading  of  the  text. 

"  •*  And  Jbur  shall  quickly  draw  out  my  command  "  :  — 
Why  four  ?  The  number  is  a  strange  one,  considering 
the  object  in  riew.  The  integrity  of  the  passage  has  been 
long  suspected ;  but  no  emendation  worthy  of  notice  has 
been  proposed,  imless  <*  foure"  is  a  mifj^rint  for  *fome,* 
as  ^ir.  Singer  conjectured. 

SoBNB  vn. 

p.  195.  ••  Those  eenturiei  " ;  —  A  century  was  a  company  of 
one*hundred  men. 

SOBNB  DC 

p  196.  •<  ThofvCdtt  not  believe  th^  deeds  " :  ~  The  folio  has, 
«•  Thou*t  not,"  which  has  hitherto  been  given,  ••  ThovfU 
not"  But  *•  If  I  thouid "  requires,  of  course,  «<  thou 
wouldriy*  not  •*  thou  vnU"  But  perhaps  we  should  retain 
the  original  text  literally. 
VOL.    IX.  T 
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p.  198-  <•  Let  thwi  be  made  an  tnmiuf  for  th'  wars  "  :  —  i.  c. 
Let  drums  and  trumpets  be  used  to  usher  in  war,  not  for 
flattery.  --  The  first  six  lines  of  this  speech,  as  they  stand 
in  the  folio,  form  one  of  the  most  perplexing  passages  in 
these  plays ;  and  I  am  fiur  from  being  coi&dent  of  the 
correctness  with  which  they  are  here  presented.  There 
they  are  printed  thus :  — 

«<  May  these  same  Instruments,  which  you  prophane^ 
Neuer  sound  more :  when  Drums  and  Trumpets  shaQ 
r  th'  field  proue  flatterers,  let  Coiirts  and  Cities  be 
Made  all  of  fidse-fiic'd  soothing : 
Whtn  Steele  growes  soft,  as  the  Parasites  Silke, 
Let  him  be  made  an  Overture  for  th'  Warres : " 

This  reading  has  been  retained  by  most  modem  editorb, 
including  Malone  and  Mr.  Dyoe,  with  the  substitution 
of  exclamation  marks  for  the  colons,  the  reference  of 
*him'  to  the  parasite's  silk,  (which  is  sufiiciently  in 
accordance  with  the  usage  of  ohakesp^re's  time,)  and 
the  change  by  Mr.  Dyce  (on  Tyrwhitt's  suggestion)  of 
♦overture'  to  'coverture* : — the  last  on  the  ground  either 
that  the  use  of  <  overture '  in  its  musical  sense  is  not  as 
old  as  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  (which  it  is  quite  un- 
necessary to  suppose,)  or  that  it  has  no  meaning  whatever 
suitable  to  the  context.  But  to  this  reading  there  is  the 
paramount  objection  that  any  soldier,  and  Coridamu  of 
all  soldiers,  would  regard  courts  and  cities  as  made 
all  of  ialse-&ced  soothing,  whether  drums  and  trumpets 
were  used  as  instruments  of  flattery  or  not.  Especially 
.would  he  so  speak  of  them  under  the  circumstances  of 
this  occasion.  And  as  to  making  either  steel  or  silk  a 
coverture  for  the  wars,  what  possible  connection  is  there 
between  armor,  or  any  soldierly  equipment,  and  the 
flourish  a^inst  which  CorioUmua  is  protesting  ?  —  These 
considerations,  as  well  as  the  reading  to  which  they  lead, 
I  supposed  to  have  occurred  first  to  myself ;  but  I  found 
them  substantiallv  given  in  Mr.  Knight's  Pictorial  Edi- 
tion. (I  may  add  that  at  first  I  thought  of  reading  also, 
**  whtTB  drums  and  trumpets,"  and  **  as  the  paraaiU, 
Bilk.")  —  The  only  objection  to  the  reading  of  the  text 
(and  it  is  a  great  one)  is  its  rhythm,  which  is,  in  my 
judgment,  bo&  un-Shakespearian  and  unauited  to  the 
mooid  of  Coriolamu,  There  must  be  a  pause  after  **  Never 
sound  more ; "  and  it  would  be  in  Shakespeare's  manner 
of  versification,  and  especially  appropriate  to  Coriolanu$t 
that  the  exclamation  should  come  there  to  a  fiill  period. 
The  prolongation  of  the  first  sentence  of  the  speech,  by 
an  accessory  clause,  into  the  middle  of  the  next  line 
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enfeebles  both  tb«  protest  and  the  TerM.  And  the  next 
sentence  is  measurably  open  to  the  same  objection.  But 
the  rhythm  of  the  whole  speech,  with  any  arrangement, 
is  far  from  being  unexceptionable.  In  the  folio  we  have 
a  hemistich  of  seven  syllables  and  three  accents,  followed 
by  a  line  of  ten  syllables  and  four  accents ;  which  cer- 
tainly indicates  corruption  of  the  text  or  derangement  of 
the  Terse. 

p.  199.  **Caius  Marehu  Conolamu** : — The  folio  here  and 
elsewhere  transposes  this  name  thus :  Marcku  Caiua  Co' 
riolanu$.  It  has  been  the  general  custom  to  invest  Mar* 
eiiu  immediately  with  his  cognomen,  and  to  prefix  his 
next  and  following  speeches  Coriolantu.  But  in  the  folio, 
this,  with  some  propriety,  is  not  done  until  the  arrival  of 
the  hero  in  Rome  and  theprodamation  and  conflrma^on 
of  his  honors.    See  Act  IL.  Sc.  1,  p.  206. 

"         *« with  whom  we  may  artieukUe'*  :^i,  e.,  enter 

into  articles. 

SoBini  X« 

p.  200.    " ril  poaeh  at  him  some  way" :  — The  folio  has, 

<•  He  potehs,**  &c. ;  and  hitherto  the  word  has  been  printed 
potehf  with  the  explanation,  either  that  (as  Steevens  re- 
marked) 'potch'  is  used  in  the  midland  counties  for  a 
rough,  violent  push,  or  that  it  means  to  strike  with  a 
sharp  instrument,  as  in  the  following  passage  from.Carew's 
Survey  of  ComtoaU,  p.  311:  <*They  use  also  to  poche 
them  [nshl  with  an  instrument  like  a  salmon-speare." 
But  AuJIdius  means  no  such  open  attack  ;  for  his  emula- 
tion *'  hath  not  that  honour  in't  it  had ; "  and  poteh  is 
plainly  a  mere  phonographically  irregular  spelling  of 
*  poach.'  He  means  to  steal  upon  his  enemy.  *  Poach  * 
occurs  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Pbtlcuier  —  a  play 
performed  before  Coriolantu  was  written.  The  t  was  often 
introduced  in  words  ending  in  oA  to  secure  the  soft  sound 
of  that  combination  —  *  rich,'  for  instance,  being  spelled 
riM  by  some  writers,  lest  it  should  be  pronottn<^  rik. 

p.  201.  **  Embarquementa  all  of  fury  ** :  —  Malone,  in  explana- 
tion of  this  passage,  cited  from  Sherwood's  English- 
French  Dictionary  at  the  end  of  Cotgrave's,  **  An  imbark- 
ing,  an  imbargumg.  Embarquemeni,"  and  from  Cole's 
Latin  Dictionary,  1679,  *'  to  imbcmfue  or  lay  an  imbargv 
upon."    So  *  embarquement'  here  means  restraint. 
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ACT  SECOND. 

SCBNB  I. 

p.  203.  '*  — —  taid  to  be  $omething  imperfeett  in  Jbvouring  ths 
Jlrst  oon^laint" :  —  How  lamentably  from  the  purpose 
haye  the  commentators  been  in  their  exegesis  and  correc- 
tion of  this  passage !  —  I  myself,  in  my  youth  and  haste» 
(See  Shaketpear^t  Sehokar^  p.  369,)  having  followed  the 
multitude  to  do  evil.  All  readers,  too,  according  to  my 
observation,  refer  **said"  to  ••  allaying  Tyber ;  "  but  it 
is  Meneniut  who,  being  **  hasty  and  tinder- like  upon  too 
trivial  motion,"  is  said  to  be  something  imperfect  in 
favoring  the  first  cosiplaint  made  to  him.  All  die  clauses 
of  this  sentence  are  but  spedflcationB  of  his  traits  of 
character. 

"         " that  tell  [yoM]  you  have  good  feces":  — The 

word  in  brackets,  the  repetition  of  which  doubtless  caused 
its  accidental  omission  from  the  original,  was  restored  in 
Mr.  Coiner's  foUo  of  1632. 

p.  205.     <* hut  en^riciOie  " ;  —  Spelled  in  the  folio  En^ter- 

iekquHque,  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632  has,  **Efiynrie 
physic.** 

**  On  '§  browt " ;  —  i.  e.,  a  victory  on  his  brows :  — 
referring  to  Meneniua*  question. 

p.  206.  **  Death,  that  dark  ipirit,"  &c. :  —  For  reasons  that  will 
be  apparent  to  the  critical  reader,  when  his  attention 
is  directed  to  the  subject,  I  cannot  accept  this  couplet  as 
Shakespeare's.  The  second  line  might  be  even  poorer  in 
thought  than  it  is,  and  yet  have  the  external  sembUmce 
to  Shakespeare's  work  in  which  it  is  now  utterly  defi 
cient.  I  oelieve  the  lines  to  have  been  added  to  the 
prompter's  book,  to  please  the  actor  of  Vohmnia  with  a 
round,  mouth-filling  speech. 

"  "In  honour  follows  Cortoftrntw "  .•  —  The  folio,  with 
obvious  error,  "in  honor  followes  Martiua  Caiue  Cono- 
lanm." 

p.  208.  "  But  with  them  ehange  of  honours  "  :  —  Theobald 
read,  with  more  than  plausibility,  *eharge  of  honours,' 
supposing  an  easy  misprint,  which  undoubtedly  occurs 
elsewhere  in  the  folio  text  of  this  play —  «*  And  yet  to 
change  [charge]  thy  sulphure,"  Act  V.  Sc.  3,  p.  288. 
*  Change  of  honours '  may,  however,  be  used  for  variety 
of  honors. 

"Into  a  rapture  lets  her  baby  cry":  — The  readingi 
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<*  Into  a  rvpttare"  ftc.,  has  been  proposed  by  some  one,  I 
qnite  forget  whom  —  probably  Sainy  Qaanp^  or  some 
other  good  woman  who  *<  monthlies." 

p.  208.  *'  Her  richest  lodkram  'bout  her  reeehy  neck  " :  —  Lock- 
ram  was  a  very  cheap  kind  of  linen  cloth.  'Reeehy* 
means  fuming  with  grease  and  dirt. 

"         •• seld-shewn  flameru  " ;  ^  A  flamen  was  a  priest 

of  the  highest  order  consecrated  to  the  service  of  a  par- 
tictdtfr  deity.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that 
*  seld '  is  a  form  of  *  seldom.' 

p.  210.     •« who  have  their  provand  " ;  —  *«  But  by  my  soul, 

[Dalgetty  lo^UurA  if  I  had  my  provant  and  a  bottle  of 
rhenish  under  my  belt,  I  should  have  stood  otherways  up 
to  him/'  Legend  of  MaiUroae^  Chap.  IV. 

"  "  Shall  Unieh  the  people  "  i  —  The  folio,  «•  Shall  teaeJi," 
&c.  The  trifling  but  clearly  necessary  emendation  was 
suggested  by  Mr.  Knight.  Theobald  plausibly  read, 
**  Shall  reach  the  people." 


SCBNB  IL 

p.  212.  "  The  theme  of  our  assembly"  j  —  A  trifling  anachro- 
nism. For,  as  Warburton  remarked,  till  the  enactment 
of  the  Lex  Attinia,  somewhere  about  three  himdred 
years  after  the  death  of  Corlolanus,  the  Tribunes  had  not 
the  privilege  of  entermg  the  Senate,  but  had  seats  placed 
for  them  near  the  door,  on  the  outside  of  the  house. 

p.  218.  <*We  shall  be  Ueee'd  to  do":  — Both  Mr.  Collier's 
and  Mr.  Singer's  corrected  copies  of  the  folio  of  1632 
have,  ••  We  shall  be  preai  [i.  e.,  ready]  to  do  "  —  a  very 
acceptable  emendation,  were  one  needed.  But  Shake- 
speare uses  *  blessed '  in  exactly  the  same  sense  elsewhere. 

"  "  Than  oneon*$  ears  "  :  —  The  folio  prints,  "  Than  on 
ones  ears."  See  the  Kote  on  •*  my  gloves  are  on,"  J\eo 
Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Act  11.  Sc.  1. 

p.  214.  '* his  Amazonian  ehin  " :  —  The  folio  has,  <*  Ama- 
zonian shmne."  Is  this  a  mere  misprint  ?  or  was  *  chin ' 
so  pronoimced  in  Shakespeare's  day?  or  was  th  used 
because  eh  might  have  been  pronounced  hard } 

'  ** the  woman  in  the  scene " :  —  Another  anachronism. 

There  were  no  theatres  in  Rome  until  more  than  two 
hundred  years  after  the  banishment  of  Coriolanus. 

•'  *•  He  htreh'd  att  tworde  of  the  garland  " :  —  To  lurch 
was  to  obtain  an  easy  victory.  Malone  cited  from  Cole's 
Latin  Dictionary,  1679,  •*  A  lurch,  Duplex  palma,  Jaeilit 
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vteioria;  "  and  Steevens  from  Ben  JonBon's  SOmt  Woman^ 

•• you  have  lurch'd  your  friends  of  tlie  better  half 

of  the  garland." 

p.  214.  •<—  As  v)eed8  before/'  &c. :  — The  second  folio  has* 
•«  As  iDave$"  &c. 

o.  215.  "The  common  muck  o'  th'  world":  — The  folio,  by 
rare  neglect  in  this  regard,  has,  **of  the  world." 

ScsKB  m. 

p.  217.  "  Enter  sweral  Citizens  " ;  —  llie  folio  has,  "  Enter  seven 
or  eight  Citizent ;  "  for  those  were  not  the  days  of  super- 
numeraries. 

"         " for  onoe  toe  stood  tq>** :  —  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of 

1632  has,  "  for  once  when  we  stood  up  "  —  plausibly,  but 
needlessly.  For  when  the  best  educated  BritLsh  writers 
of  to-day  do  not  scruple  to  use  in  speech  and  writing 
such  a  barbarous  phrase  as  **  immediately  I  did  thus  he 
did  so  "  or  *'  immediately  I  went  in  he  went  out,"  (mean- 
ing as  soon  as  or  when  I  did  or  went,  &c.,)  what  need  for 
us  to  correct  the  roeech  of  one  of  Shakespeare's  plebeians 
in  a  similar  regard? 

"         •< some  black,  some  auburn":  —  The  folio  has, 

«•  some  Ahram"  See  the  Note  on  *•  young  auburn  Cupid," 
Rmneo  and  Juliet,  Act  11.  Sc.  1. 

p.  218.     " you  may,  you  may " ;  ^  See  the  Note  on  this 

phrase,  DroUus  and  Cressida,  Act  m.  Sc.  1,  p.  152. 

p.  219.  <*  Enter  two  Citizens  " :  —  The  folio,  <«  Enter  three  Oiti" 
xens  "  —  with  manifest  error,  as  Coriolanus  says,  **  Here 
comes  a  brace." 

"         •« Ay,  not  mine  own  desire  " :  ^  The  folio  has  the 

common  misprint,  "Ay,  but,*'  &o.  It  was  corrected  in 
the  third  folio. 

p.  220.  "  Than  crave  the  hire "  :  —  The  folio  affords  here  a 
noteworthy  example  of  the  misprint  by  the  ear.  It  has, 
"  Than  craue  the  higher." 

If  "  Why  in  this  woloish  gown,*'  &c. :  —  i.  e.,  in  this  gown« 
in  which,  to  attain  my  own  ends,  I  assume  a  virtue  — 
humility  —  which  I  have  not,  like  the  wolf  in  sheep's 
dothinc.  —  The  first  folio  has,  "  this  Wooluish  tongue," 
which  has  been  almost  imiversally  regarded  by  modem 
editors  as  a  misprint  for  *  this  wooluish  toge.'  But  with 
tiiis  opinion  I  cannot  agree.  For  nowhere  else  does 
Shakespeare  use  •toge,'  or  even  'toga,'  o?  any  word 
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fbnned  from  it,  often  as  there  was  opportunity,  almost 
oocasion,  in  his  classical  plays.  And,  besides,  in  the 
passage  of  North's  Plutarch  which  he  was  here  drama* 
tiling  (p.  244,  ed.  1679)  we  have,'  **  a  poore  gowne  "  and 
««a  simple  gowne,"  but  no  mention  of  a  toga;  and 
Shakespeare,  we  know,  stuck  closely  to  his  Authority  in 
such  cases  —  even  to  its  words  when  they  were  names  of 
things.  The  misprint  of  *  gowne '  for  *  tongue '  is  not  so 
extravagant  but  that  it  might  occur  even  now-a-davs ;  and 
lor  these  reasons,  therefore,  it  seems  most  probable  that 
the  editor  of  the  second  foUo  was  right  in  reading,  *  this 
wolviah  gowne.'  —  "We  might  read,  — 

''Why,  in  this  wolviah  tongue,  should  I  stand  here 
To  beg,"  &c.,  — 
i.  e.,  *  Why  should  I  stand  here  to  beg  in  this  wolvish  oi 
deceitful  tongue ; '  but  the  speaker's  reply  to  his  own 
question,  **  Custom  wiUs  me  to  *t/'  forbids.    Custom  en- 
joined upon  him  only  the  napless  vesture  of  humility  and 
the  solicitation.  —  Of  the  various  ooi^ectural  readings  pro- 
posed for  this  passage,  no  others  appear  worthy  of  men- 
tion, 
p.  221.    ••  For  truth  to  owrpeer  " :  —  The  folio,  with  manifest 
error,  has,  <  o*re'peere*    This  ill- printed  play  is  remark- 
able  for  its  excessive  misuse  of  the  apostrophe. 

"         " [for]  indeed  I  would  be  Consul "  :  —  The  prep . 

osition  is  *from'  in  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632. 

p.  225.  **[And  Censorinug,"  &c. :  — This  line  was  added  by 
Pope ;  and  one  or  more  had  plainly  been  lost  from  the 
folio ;  for  the  next  cannot  re&r  to  Publiua  and  Quintus, 
Pope  made  up  the  line  from  the  following  passage  in 
North's  PkUaroh^  which,  it  will  be  seen,  Shakespeare 
closely  followed  in  this  speech  of  Brutw :  **  The  house 
of  the  Martians  at  Rome  was  of  the  number  of  the  pa- 
tricians, out  of  the  which  hath  sprong  many  noble  per- 
sonages :  whereof  Ancus  Martins  was  one,  Jung  Numaes 
daughters  sonne,  who  was  king  of  Rome  after  Tullua 
Ho^ilius.  Of  the  same  house  were  Publius  and  Quintus, 
who  brought  to  Rome  their  best  water  they  had  by 
conducts.  Censorinus  also  came  of  that  familie,  that 
was  so  sumamed,  bicause  the  people  had  chosen  him 
Censor  twice."  p.  287,  ed.  1579.  Although,  as  Mr.  Dyce 
remarks.  Pope's  line  is  far  from  being  a  happy  one,  it 
seems  to  have  now  acquired  a  sort  of  prescriptive  right 
to  a  place  in  the  text.  —  I  am  responsible  for  the  addition 
of  *  chosen '  to  the  next  line ;  and  in  justification  of  my 
text  cite  the  lack  of  the  two  syllables  in  the  folio,  and  the 
pfesenoe  of  the  word  in  the  above  passage  of  the  PhUareh* 
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ACT  THIRD. 

SCXITB  X, 

p.  227.    " the  Nobles  and  the  Cotnmons** :  —  ITie  folio  has, 

*<  the  Noble  and  the  Common ; "  but  that  the  omission  of 
the  s  was  accidental  appears  both  from  the  sense  of  the 
passage  and  the  nse  of  a  capital  initial  letter  in  both 
instances.    Capital  letters  indicate  substantives. 

p.  228.  **  Have  you  informed  them  nthence" :—  See  the  Kote 
on  this  word  in  AlTa  Well  thai  Ends  WeU,  Act  I.  So.  3, 
at  the  time  of  writing  which  I  had  forgotten  the  present 
instance  of  its  use. 

p.  229.  **  The  cockle  of  rebellion  " :  —  Cockle  is  a  weed  which 
chokes  the  growth  of  wheat.  Here  Shakespeare  followed 
North's  Plutarch  closely.  —  *»  Moreover,  he  said,  that 
they  nourished  against  tiiemselves  the  naughty  seed  and 
cockle  of  insolency  and  sedition  which  had  been  sowed 
and  scattered  abroad  among  the  people." 

p.  230.  "His  absolute  shall"  :~-T\us  speech  and  Coriolanut' 
next  may  appear  to  some  readers  at  variance  with  the 
remark  made  elsewhere  in  this  work,  that  in  Shakespeare's 
time  the  distinction  between  *  shall '  and  *  will '  was  not 
so  clearly  drawn,  or  bo  strongly  insisted  upon,  as  it  is  at 
present.  And  certainly  the  recognition  of  the  compul- 
sory sense  of  *  shall,'  and  the  difference  of  signification 
between  that  auxiliary  and  *will'  could  not  be  more 
strongly  marked  than  it  is  in  the  outbreak  of  the  newly 
chosen  Consid  against  the  Tribune's  use  of  the  former 
instead  of  the  latter.  But  upon  this  point  there  can 
hardly  be  any  misunderstanding,  and  need  be  no  remark. 
No  one  who  is  acquainted  with  our  early  literature  will 
dispute  for  a  moment  that  very  long  b^ore  the  Elixa- 
bedian  period,  *  shall,'  emphatically  applied  by  a  speaker 
to  a  second  or  third  person,  expressed  obligation,  or 
that  *  will,'  used  in  the  same  manner,  expres^  simple 
futurity;  or,  again,  that  'shall,'  used  with  regard  to  a 
coming  event,  had  a  prophetic  force,  and  implied  eithet 
the  ability  to  bring  it  alx>ut,  or  the  well  assured  belief 
that  it  would  happen.  It  is  the  restriction  of  *  shall,'  in 
the  first  person,  to  the  expression  of  simple  futurity,  and 
of  *\nlV  to  that  of  'volition/  which  is  the  mark  of  a 
more  modem  stage  of  the  language.  True,  many  pas- 
sages may  be  produced  from  Shakespeare's  o^'n  works  in 
which  these  two  auxiliaries  are  used  in  exact  conformity 
to  the  modem  idiom ;  but  many  others  occur  in  which 
the  distinction,  now  so  well  established,  is  disregarded. 
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Mot  haying  looked  for  examples,  I  cite  the  following 
which  have  recently  attracted  my  attention.  —  The  reader 
will  hear  in  mind  that  of  course  «ahould'  and  « would' 
follow  respectively  the  iisage  of  « shall'  and  •wilL'  — 
First  from  Maobeth,  Act  m.  Sc.  4 :  — 

•<  Macb.    Otirself  will  mingle  with  society, 
And  play  the  humble  host : 
Our  hostess  keeps  her  state ;  but  in  best  time 
We  will  [shall]  require  her  welcome." 

Here  Macbeth' t  first  *  will '  expresses  volition ;  his  second, 
mere  futurity.  —  Next  from  Droikts  and  Crtuida^  Act  IV. 
6c.  4:  — 

<•  Tro,    But  be  not  tempted. 
Oet.  Do  you  think  I  t0»i/ [shall]  ? 
Tro,    No: 
But  something  may  be  done  that  we  will  not.'* 

Here  Creasida  uses  the  auxiliary  •  will '  to  express  simple 
friturity ;  TVoihtSt  the  independent  verb,  implying  assent,  if 
not  desire.  ^Ttom  AIT  a  WettthaiEndaWeU,  Actll.  So.  1:-— 

•<  Bel,    Then  thou  shalt  give  me  with  thy  kingly  hand 
What  husband  in  thy  power  I  wiU  [shall]  command." 

Here  Helena  uses  *  shalt'  with  the  sense  of  obligation,  as, 
under  the  circumstances,  she  had  a  right  to  do,  although 
die  addressed  a  king;  but  when  she  says,  •!  will,'  she 
expresses  only  a  contingent  futurity,  and,  according  to 
modem  idiom,  should  say,  *  I  shalL*  —  From  JuUue  CmsoTf 
Act  n.  Sc.  2  :  — 

**  C«t.    The  gods  do  this  in  shame  of  cowardice : 
Caesar  should  [would]  be  a  beast  without  a  heart. 
If  he  should  stay  at  nome  to-day  for  fear. 
No,  Cesar  shall  not." 

Here  the  second  < should'  is  used  according  to  modem 
idiom ;  but  as  Casar  speaks  of  himself  in  the  third  per- 
son, the  first  *  should,'  as  it  expressee  simple  futurity, 
should  be  '  would.'  And  if  it  should  be  objected  (though 
quite  insufficientiy,  in  any  case,  I  think)  that  Ceuar^ 
speaking  of  his  own  future,  might  uee  the  auxiliary 
proper  to  the  first  person,  this  will  not  set  aside  the  al- 
leged violation  of  idiom.  For  in  the  second  line  below, 
the  speaker,  still  regarding  himself  in  the  third  person, 
and  imposing  a  duty  upon  himself^  says,  *  shall,'  which  is 
quite  in  conformity  with  modem  usage ;  whereas,  if  he 
were  thinking  in  the  first  person,  though  using  the  third, 
and  expressing  his  determination  under  the  circumstances, 
he  should  say,  •  will.'    Clearly,  modem  idiom  requires 
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mther  *  wonld '  in  the  firBt  mstance  or  <  will '  in  the  last. 
•—  From  The  Merohani  of  Vmioe^  in  various  passages :  — 

<*JV«r.    If  he  should  offer  to  choose,  and  choose  the 
right  casket,  you  thould  [would]  refuse  to  perform  your 
fiither's  will,  if  you  should  refuse  to  accept  him."    Act  L 
8c.  2. 
**  O,  that  estates,  degrees,  and  offices 

Were  not  derived  corruptly  I  and  that  dear  honour 

Were  purchas'd  by  the  merit  of  the  wearer ! 

How  many  then  thmdd  [would]  cover  that  stand  bare !  *' 

Act  n.  Sc.  9. 

**  Per.  We^U  [we  shall]  see  our  husbands 

Before  they  think  of  us."    Act  III.  Sc.  3. 

•*  Duke,    Meantime  the  Court  [himself  and  the  Sena- 
tors] ehaU  [will]  hear  Bellario's  letter." 

Act  IV.  Sc.  1. 

The  second  and  third  of  these  instances  in  The  Merchant 
of  Veniee  are  noticed  by  Sir  Edmimd  Head,  (**  Shall  and 
Will,*"  London,  1858.)  Of  'should'  in  the  second  he 
says  that  it  may  mean  •*  ought,"  **  would  be  made,"  to 
cover,  &c.,  which  I  am  sure  he  could  only  have  said 
without  sufficient  consideration  of  the  context.  Were 
*  should '  applied  to  <  stand  bare,'  it  might  possibly  have 
been  accepted  as  meaning  'would  be  made.'  But  it  is 
those  who  now  stand  bare  who  in  a  certain  case  waiUd 
cover ;  and  compulsion  does  not  go  with  honor.  In  thr. 
third  instance  the  Right  Honorable  critic  remarks  that 
*«  <  will'  denotes  intention."  Clearly  not :  mere  futurity, 
even  if  Portia  were  speaking  for  herself  alone.  But  she 
is  speaking  ybr  both  herself  and  NerissOf  and  of  both  their 
husbands ;  and  Neriua  knows  nothing  of  the  plot,  and 
■o  could  have  no  intention  in  regard  to  it.  —  These  are  a 
few  of  the  very  numerous  cases  in  which  Shakespeare 
deviated  from  modem  idiom  in  the  use  of  •shall'  and 
'will ; '  and  to  these  I  add  two  others  which  I  have  re- 
cently met  with  in  Elizabethan  writers. 

*'  If  the  course  of  youth  had  any  respect  to  the  staffs 
of  age,  or  the  liuiug  man  any  regard  to  the  dying  motdd, 
we  ipoidd  [should]  with  greater  care  when  we  were  yoxuig 
shunne  those  things  whidi  should  [would]  greeue  us  when 
we  be  old."    Euphuea.  ed.  1697,  mg.  S  2  6. 

•*  What  shaU  [wiU]  thy  kinsmen  thinke,  thou  cause  of  all 

their  ruthe  r 
Thy  dedly  fbes  do  laugh  to  skome  thy  yll  employed  youth." 
Brooke's  Romeus  and  JuUet^  p.  10. 
ed.  Collier. 
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The  niunerous  instances,  howerer,  in  which  our  early 
authors,  including  Shakespeare  himself,  use  •  shall '  and 
•  will,'  and  *  should '  and  *  would/  as  we  ourselyes  are  in 
the  habit  of  using  them,  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  the  idiom  was  unsettled,  and  the  usage  fluctuating ; 
for  where  right  and  wrong  are  not  clearly  defined,  men 
will  be  as  apt  to  do  right  as  wrong.  —  The  idiom  in  ques- 
tion is  thought  by  Archdeacon  Hare  (^Philological  Mu$eum^ 
Vol.  II.  p.  219)  to  be  a  growth  from  the  courtesy  that 
forbids  us  needlessly  to  control,  or  seem  to  control,  the 
volition  of  others,  which  we  should  seem  to  do  by  sa3ring, 
in  regard  to  mere  futurity,  *  I  will,  thou  shalt,  he  shall,' 
the  purport  of  which,  in  respect  to  volition,  is  entirely  re- 
versed in  •!  shall,  thou  wilt,  he  will.'  This  is  plausible ; 
but  whatever  its  origin,  the  distinction  seems  to  have  been 
partially  recognized  in  Shakespeare's  day,  and  to  have 
been  well  established  now  for  a  century  and  more.  Yet 
it  is  one  to  which  even  the  best  authors  within  that  period 
are  not  found  invariably  conforming.  For  instance.  Sir 
Edmund  Head,  in  the  Uttle  volume  before  alluded  to, 
(which  exhibits  a  great  deal  of  subtle  analysis  and  philo- 
logical acquirement,  ^ith  an  occasional  gleam  of  that  ^ 
insular  prejudice  which  it  seems  even  your  best  disposed 
and  most  intelligent  Briton  cannot  be  without,)  quotes 
from  Boswell's  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson  the  following  ejacu- 
lation of  the  doctor's  en  hearing  that  a  murderer  prayed 
for  the  mercy  of  Heaven  :  *<  I  hope  he  ahcUl  find  mercy." 
This  palpable  violation  of  idiom  Sir  Edmund  attempts  to 
explain  away  by  saying  that  Dr.  Johnson  did  not  mean 
to  express  "a  mere  conjectural  hope  of  an  undecided 
future,"  but  that  he  spoke  of  «•  something  already  con- 
cluded by  the  fiat  of  an  Almighty  Jud^,"  and  that  the 
sentence  is  equivalent  to  "  I  hope  he  is  destined  to  find 
mercy."  Ingenious  and  laudable,  but  Aitile.  Forgetful, 
doubtless,  in  the  first  place,  (/juoad  the  conclusive  fiat,) 
that  Dr.  Johnson  was  in  the  daUy  habit,  as  long  as  he 
lived,  of  praying  for  the  soul  of  his  departed  Hetty ;  and 
ienoront,  I  presume,  in  the  second,  that  the  doctor,  in 
his  last  note  on  Timon  of  Athens,  had  written  the  follow- 
ing sentence  in  regard  to  his  editorial  labors  on  that  play. 

« In  this  tragedy  are  many  passages  perplexed,  obscure, 
and  probably  corrupt,  which  I  have  endeavored  to  rectify 
or  explain  with  due  diligence ;  but  having  only  one  copy, 
cannot  promise  myself  that  my  labors  ahtitt  be  much 
applauded." 

Tet  I  will  not  say  that  ii..  fnis  instance  the  great  moralist 
might  not  have  had  an  inkling  of  a  fiat,  friture  indeed, 
but  sufiidently  certain  to  extinguish  any  <*  conjectural 
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hope  **  that  he  might  otherwise  haye  cherished.  —  But  a 
very  close  and  extended  critical  obsenration  ot  English 
style  is  not  necessary  to  acquiescence  in  the  correctness 
of  Dr.  Latham's  remark,  **  I  doubt  whether  the  current 
rule  [as  to  this  idiom]  is  so  absolute  as  it  is  said  to  be.*' 
BnglUh  Language^  Vol.  11.  p.  413,  ed.  1855.  — Not  to 
prolong  by  invidious  citation  this  already  too  extended 
Note,  I  shall  merely  mention  that  I  remember  having 
noticed  instances  of  the  violation  of  the  rule  in  the  writ- 
ings, critical  as  well  as  miscellaneous,  of  authors  of  more 
or  less  eminence  bom  on  both  sides  of  the  water,  in  the 
columns  of  the  London  7Vm«»,  and  of  the  London  Satur- 
day Retnewt  and  even  in  those  of  the  AUantie  Magazine, 
It  were  better  at  once  to  admit  that  this  idiom  involves  a 
distinction  which,  thouffh  valid  and  clearly  definable,  is 
of  extreme  delicacy,  and  at  times  requires  great  nicety  in 
its  application.  It  is  one  as  to  which  the  best  writers 
may  occasionally  err ;  while  most  persons  who  are  well 
educated  themselves,  and  who  have  been  accustomed 
from  their  youth  to  the  society  of  cultivated  people,  will 
be  likely  to  use  it  with  instinctive  correctness  in  ordinary 
conversation.  —  [I  will  add  that  while  the  proofs  of  this 
play  were  passing  through  my  hands  I  met  viith  the  fol- 
lowing sentence  in  Lord  Macaulay's  biography  of  John- 
son :  <•  It  ihould  seem  that  a  full  half  of  Johnson's  Ufe, 
during  about  sixteen  years,  was  passed  under  the  roof  of 
the  Thrales."   Bioffraphies,  ftc,  Edinburgh,  1660,  p.  120.] 

p.  230.  **  O,  good^  but  most  unwise,"  &c. :  —  The  folio  misprints, 
<«  O  Qod;*  &c.  This  speech,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  im- 
mediately subsequent  Nctes,  is  very  corruptly  printed  in 
the  folio. 

^  "  Oivm  Hydra  hen  to  ehooM^**  ftc. :  —  i.  e.,  why  have 
you  endowed  this  many-headed  monster  here  with  the 
power  of  choosing  an  officer,  ftc. :  ^  *  given  *  being  used 
with  the  infinitive,  as  in  *  give  me  to  know,'  •  gave  him  to 
understand.'  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632  has,  very  plau- 
sibly, •*  Given  Hydra  Iboob  to  choose,"  &c. 

"  llie  noise  and  horn  o*  th*  monsUr  " ; — The  folio  adds 
a  to  *  monster  *  —  the  commonest  of  misprints  or  irregu- 
larities of  spelling  when  that  volume  was  issued. 

••Then  vail  your  impotence:  if  none,  revohe*'  &c. :  — 
« Vail '  means  to  lower,  and  was  commonly  used  in  the  fig- 
urative sense  of  submit,  or  yield,  in  which  it  occurs  else- 
where in  these  plays.  —  The  folio  has,  •*  Then  vale  your 
IgnonmoB :  If  none  awakey"  &c.,  which  is  utterly  'without 
sense  to  me,  as  it  is  to  Mr.  Dyce,  and  of  which  I  am 
auable  to  find  even  a  plausible  attempt  at  explanation. 
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The  text  tr luch  I  hare  given  (tram  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of 
1632)  requires  no  comment  eiuier  as  to  its  sense,  its  fit- 
ness to  the  context,  or  the  probability  of  the  typograph- 
ical errors  which  it  presupposes. 

p.  231.  <•  Was  not  our  reeomp0M€  "  :  —  i.  e.,  the  com  was  not 
the  recompense  which  the  patricians  gave  to  the  plebeians. 
But  Southern,  in  his  copy  of  the  folio  of  1686,  and  Mr. 
Collier's  folio  of  1632,  have,  **  Was  not  thekr  recompense." 

p.  231.    " could  never  be  the  nwHve^"  kc.i  —  The  folio 

'  has,  •*  could  never  be  the  NoHue  of  our  so  frank  Dona- 
tion," which  is  plainly  corrupt.  The  restoration,  which 
needs  no  defence,  is  from  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632. 

''  *•  How  shall  this  biaton  muUitude  " :  —  The  folio  has  the 
extravagant  misprint,  ''this  Bosome'mtUHpUed,'*  which 
yet  remained  uncorrected  till  the  discovery  of  Mr.  Col- 
lier's folio  of  1682,  and  which  —  so  stolidly  tenacious  is 
hide- bound  conservatism  of  its  mumpnmu*  —  has  since 
then  found  defenders.     <  Bisson  *  means  blinded. 

«<  CoU  cur  oaamfwr%  " : — Mr.  Dyce  suggests  that  some- 
thing has  dropx>ed  out  from  this  line.  The  metrical 
arrangement  is  that  of  the  original ;  and  whatever  change 
be  made,  there  will  be  a  foot  lacking. 
p.  232.  ''To  jump  a  body,"  &c. :  —  •  Jump*  was  quite  surely 
used  of  old  substantively  in  the  sense  of  risk,  venture : 
but  this  use  of  it  as  a  verb,  transitively,  is  so  singular  in 
itself,  and  so  infelicitous  in  the  present  passage,  that  I 
more  than  suspect  corruption.  Tet  I  cannot  accept 
ei^er  Mr.  Singer's  reading,  "  To  tmp  a  body,"  or  Mr. 
Dyce's,  *•  To  wmp  a  body,"  or  suggest  a  better  myself. 

"  "  Bos  Mid  mouffh  " ;  —  As  to  the  omission  of  the  pro- 
noun in  this  speech  and  the  next,  see  the  Note  on  "namely, 
is  no  time  to  recover  hair,"  Comedy  of  Errors,  Act  11.  Sc.  2. 

p.  23 1 .    " your  country's  frUnda  " ;  —  The  folio  has,  "  your 

country's  friend "  ^  an  obvious  error,  as  Meneniui  ad- 
dresses both  Tribunes. 

p.  235.  "  Go,  get  you  to  }fmMt  house  " :  -^  The  folio  misprints, 
"  to  our  house." 

"  •<  StmidfajKt^  fte. :  —  The  fblio  assigns  this  speech  to 
Comth«ti«  by  the  very  easy  misprint  Com,  for  Cor,  But 
Coriolanut  was  a  man  to  bid  stand  rather  than  be  bidden ; 
and  Oomtnna  urges  hun  to  go.  See  the  fourth  speech 
below.    Warburton  made  the  change. 

"  7  wfM  they  tcere  barbariane  " ; — The  folio  makes  this 
and  the  follo>%'ing  speech  one ;  assigning  it  to  ^fenemus, 
But,  as  Tyrwhitt  first  saw,  it  is  clearly  Coriolama  who 
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epeakfi  here ;  and  MrnitnUu  breaks  in,  **  Begone,**  &c.  The 
same  correction  was  found  in  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632. 

p.  287.  **  Do  not  cry  havoek  "  .*  —  Tyrwhitt  remarks  that  to  cry 
havoc  seems  to  have  been  the  signal  for  general  slaughter, 
and  quotes  the  following  firom  the  Ordinances  dea  Bat" 
taiUe»,  9  R.  ii.  art.  10 :  *<  Item,  que  nul  soit  si  hardy  de 
crier  haTok  sur  peine  d'ayoir  la  test  coupe."  Todd  adds 
the  following  extract  from  Henry  yin.'s  Statutes  and 
Ordinances  of  War :  •<  For  them  that  cry  hauoke.  Also 
that  noo  man  be  so  hardy  to  crye  hauoke,  upon  ^ayne 
of  hym  that  is  so  found  begynner,  to  dye  therefore,"  &c. 

p.  237.  ••  Were  but  our  danger  " :  —  The  folio  has,  "  Were  but 
one  danger  "  —  corruptly,  I  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt. 
The  emendation,  made  by  Theobald,  needs  no  other  justi- 
fication than  a  perusal  of  the  whole  sentence. 

p.  288.  **  Towards  her  deserved  children  "  :  —  i.  e.,  her  deserv- 
ing children.  The  use  of  the  perfect  for  the  present  par 
ticiple,  and  vice  versa,  was  common  in  Shakespeare's  tmie. 

'  "This  is  clean  Aom";— •Kam/  a  word  of  Welsh 

origin,  was  used  in  Shakespeare's  time,  as  a  sort  of  slang 
term,  for  awry,  crooked,  contrary. 

p  239.  **  Since  he  could  draw  a  sword " :  —  The  folio,  here 
only,  in  this  play,  has,  •*  Since  a  could,"  &o.  See  the 
Note  on  •*  if  he  could  get  her  good  will,"  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing,  Act  II.  Sc.  1,  p.  332. 

''  **rUgoto  him,"  &c. :  —  The  folio,  by  a  manifest  error, 
prints,  •*  I'll  go  to  him,  and  undertake  to  bring  him  in 
peace"  the  last  two  words  having  plainly  been  caught  from 
the  Ihie  but  one  below. 

SCSNB  H. 

p.  240.  <*  The  thwarHngs  of  your  dispositions  "  :  —  The  folio 
has,  **  The  things  "  &e.  The  happy  emendation  is  due  to 
Theobald. 

p.  241.  «*  Cleave  in  the  nUd^sf'.^ln  Shakespeare's  time  it 
had  not  been  forgotten  past  occasional  recognition,  that 
*mid9t'  was  a  contraction  of  *middest,'  the  superlative 
of  *  mid.'  Instances  of  its  dissyllabic  form  are  number- 
less. Thus  in  Honour's  Amdemie,  1610,  in  the  fourteen 
syllable  lines  of  which  It  frequently  occurs :  — 
••Thrusting  himnelf  in  middest  of;  this  chast  and  harm- 
less flocke. 
As  doth  the  Wolfe  when  he  doth  meane,  the  silly  Lambcs 
to  mocke."  F&rt  2,  p.  26. 

The  contracted  form  was  written  both  with  and  without 
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the  apostrophe,  m  now-a-daji  is  the  OMe  with  *  don't 
and  <  can't.' 
p  241.  «*I  hare  a  heart  as  little  apt  as  yours" :  —  This  may 
mean  a  heart  as  little  open  to  impression,  as  imdocile. 
So  in  this  play,  Act  FV.  Sc  3  —  ••  For  the  nobles  receive 
so  to  heart  the  banishment  of  that  worthy,  Coriolanus, 
that  they  are  in  a  ripe  aptness  to  take  all  power  from  the 
people,"  &c. ;  and  in  OtheUo,  Act  II.  Sc.  3  —  **  She  is  of 
so  free,  so  kind,  so  apt,  so  bless'd  a  disposition,  that  she 
holds  it  a  yice  in  her  goodness  not  to  do  more  than  she 
is  requested ; "  and  Titnon  uf  Athena^  Act  I.  Sc.  1  — 
**  Does  she  love  him  ?  she  is  young  and  apt."  —  But  the 
chief  difficulty  in  this  speech  is  in  the  last  clause.  Let 
<  apt'  mean  what  it  may,  to  what  does  Yolurania  compare 
her  uEe  of  anger  <*  to  better  vantage  " }  Not  improbably, 
in  my  j'udgment,  a  line  has  been  lost ;  in  which  case  that 
which  is  found  in  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632  is  either  the 
original  or  a  most  ingenious  febrication.  In  that  volume 
the  passage  stands,  — 

•*  I  have  a  heart  as  little  apt  as  yours 
7b  brook  control  without  ^  use  of  anger ^ 
But  yet  a  brain  that  leads  my  use  of  anger 
To  better  vantage." 
This  restores  appositeness  to  the  third  of  these  lines, 
while  the  occurrence  of  the  words  *  use  of  anger '  at  the 
end  of  two  lines  (and  the  recurrence  is  very  natural) 
would  be  very  likely  to  cause  the  omission  of  one  of  them. 

''  ••  BecoMse  that  now  it  lies  on  yout"  &c. :  —  Mr.  Dyce 
well  remarks  that  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  earUer 
part  of  tMs  speech  has  suffered  from  the  transcriber  or 
the  printer.  With  the  present  text,  whatever  arrange- 
ment of  the  lines  be  adopted,  the  verse  halts  miserably 
The  folio  reads,  *<  it  lies  you  on,"  &c.  For  the  transposi- 
tion, which  seems  clearly  to  be  required,  I  am  responsible 

e   S42.    ** that  are  but  roCed  in,"  &c. :  —  The  folio  has, 

•<  but  rooted  in."  Roate  was  a  common  spelling  of  *  rote 
in  Shakespeare's  day,  and  the  word  was  not  uSrequentlj 
used  as  a  verb.  But  if  it  were  not,  and  this  instance 
were  unique,  what  matter?  —  BosweU  suggested,  and 
Mr.  Dyoe  reads,  <*  rooted  in,"  &c.  —  in  the  sense,  rooted, 
infixed  no  deeper  than  your  tongue. 

''  •<  WMehj  often;  ihue eorreetinff  thy  eiout  heart" :^L  e., 
which  do  ohen ;  bythia  repeated  act  of  courtesy  correcting 
thy  stout  heart  This  line  and  the  next  have  been  made 
the  subject  of  much  comment,  and  several  conjectural 
enendtttaont  have  been  proposed,  for  all  of  which  I  must 
TCte  the  reader  to  the  variorum  of  1821  and  subsequent 
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critical  editions.  The  line  (whien  is  without  points  in 
the  folio)  has  hitherto  been  pointed  thus :  -— 

•<  Which  often,  thus,  correcting  thy  stout  heart," 

(or  with  dashes  instead  of  the  commas  before  and  after 
•  thus,*)  with  Malone'a  explanation  that  **  *  which'  is  the 
absolute  case,  and  is  to  be  understood  as  if  he  [Shake- 
speare] had  written,  It  often  "  ^  an  eze^is  which  Af  alone 
might  well  revisit  the  earth  to  explam.  The  difficulty 
seems  to  have  resulted  from  a  failure  to  perceive  the 
elision  in  'which  often,'  and  that  'thus'  belongs  to 
«  correcting.' — The  whole  passage  is  difficult.  See  tlw 
next  Note. 

p.  242.    ••  ->— -  my  to  thmn" .  —  The  £>lvi  prints  this  line  thus:  — 

'•  That  will  not  hold  the  handdng :  or  say  to  them." 

But  as  the  superfluous  syllable  is  just  in  that  part  of  the 
verse  in  which  such  superfluity  is  absolutely  inadmissible, 
and  as  it  is  as  fatal  to  sense  as  it  is  to  rhythm,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  excise  it,  although  it  has  been  hitherto  retained. 
The  sentence  is  one  of  the  involved  kind  which  Shake- 
speare often  wrote  in  his  later  years,  (See,  for  instance, 
Measure  for  Measure  and  The  Winter^  s  Tale,  passim;)  and 
all  between  "stretch'd  it"  and  "say  to  them"  is  paren- 
thetical, parenthesis  between  parenthesis ;  the  direct  con- 
struction being,  "Go  to  them  with  this  bonnet  in  thy 
hai  i,  and,  thus  fiur  having  stretched  it,  [i.  e.,  your  dispo- 
sition,] say  to  them  "  &c.  The  introduction  of  ♦  or '  may 
be  safely  attributed  to  the  incapacity  of  the  compositor  to 
keep  up  to  the  strain  of  the  sentence.  He  thought  ther** 
must  be  a  place  for  a  rest  and  a  fresh  start. 

p.  244.  " the  virgin  voice,"  &c. :  —  Criticism  of  Shake- 
speare's poetry  has  no  place  in  this  work,  unless  as  an 
aid  to  settlement  of  his  text ;  but  I  may  be  pardoned  for 
remarking  that  this  is  the  most  infelicitous  use  of  epithet 
that  I  remember  to  have  noticed  in  all  these  plays. 
It  ••  Tent  in  my  cheeks  "  :  —  Dr.  Johnson's  explanation, 
that  here  to  tent  is  to  take  up  residence,  has  been  hitherto 
accepted,  and  has  given  this  passage  a  place  in  other 
dictionaries  than  his  own,  as  illustrative  of  that  verbal 
signification  of  « tent.'  But,  as  applied  to  « smiles,'  this 
appears  to  me  a  strained  and  very  unhappy  use  of  the 
word.  I  believe  that  *  tent '  here  is  the  « tent '  of  *  tent- 
stitch,'  —  a  needlewoman's  phrase  as  old  as  this  play,  — 
and  that  "  tent  in  my  cheeks"  means  catch  in,  or  draw 
in,  my  cheeks. 

"  But  owe  thy  pride  thyself" : — Mr.  Colliei's  folio  of 
1632  has,  "But  ou^st"  and  perhaps  should  be  followed 
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^  24$,    •• his  etwy  to  the  people  " :  —  i.  e.,  his  hatred. 

p.  246,  •*  —  and  to  hare  his  worth  of  contradiction  "  :  —  So 
the  folio,  most  unsatisfiictorily.  Bowe,  with  much  prob* 
ability,  read,  **  to  have  his  tcord"  &c. ;  and  Mr.  Collier's 
folio  of  1632  has,  •*  to  have  his  mauiA"  &c.  —  a  much 
inferior  reading. 

••  Throng  our  large  temples" : — The  folio  has, "  Throuffh," 
fte.    Theobald  made  the  correction. 

p.  247.  **His  rongher  ocomte "  .*  —  The  folio,  *•  rougher  Ae- 
Hont : "  the  correction,  Theobald's. 

p.  249.  «  Nor  check  my  courage  " :  —  See  the  Note  on  •<  And 
this  soft  courage,"  8  Henry  F7.,  Act  11.  Sc.  2. 

"  "  — ^  and  can  shew  Jor  Rome  •• :  ^  The  folio  has  the 
not  uncommon  misprint,  "shew  from  Home,"  which 
Theobald  corrected. 

^'  **My  dear  voifie  estimate**:  —  i.  e.,  my  estimation  of 
my  dear  wife.  So  in  King  Henry  the  Fowth,  First  Part, 
Act  V.  Sc.  4 :  ••  J?hou  hast  redeemed  thy  lost  opinion ; " 
i.  e.,  the  opinion  held  of  thee,  thy  reputation. 

p.  250.  •*  Making  not  reservation  of  yourselves  "  :  —  The  folio, 
by  a  common  and  palpable  misprint  which  Capell  cor* 
rected,  *<  Making  butt"  &c. 

ACT  FOURTH. 

SCBVB  1. 

p.  251.  •«  To  say  extremity  was  " :  —  The  folio,  *«  Extreamitiea 
was  "  ^  a  mere  instance  of  the  careless  aiddition  of  <,  so 
often  remarked  upon  in  these  Notes. 

"  "  —  being  gentle  wounded  " :  —  An  elliptical  —  or, 
rather,  interrupted  —  sentence.  The  continuity  of  thought 
is  suddenly  broken  at  **  struck  home,"  and  *'  being  gentle 
wounded  "  [i.  e.,  gentie  when  wounded]  is  the  nomina- 
tive to  •♦  craves ; "  the  sense,  of  course,  being,  When 
Fortune's  blows  are  most  struck  home,  to  be  gentie  when 
wounded  craves  a  noble  policy.  Pope  read,  **  being 
genUy  warded^**  &c. ;  Hanmer,  **  being  greatly  warded^ 
crave ; "  and  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632,  •«  being  gentle 
minded"  &c. 
p.  252.  "  My  Jtrat  son  *' :  —  Warbu"  on  explains  this  as  "  My 
noblest,  most  eminent  son."  Heatii  would  read,  «  Mj 
Jterce  son  " 

TOL.    IX.  F 
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p.  252.  "More  than  a  wild  eajpoaura ";  — The  folio  has,  •• 
wilde  exposture"  which,  with  Rowe  and  Steevens,  1 
regard  as  a  mere  typographical  enoi,  and  hardlj  worthy 
of  notice.    Some  editors  retain  *  ezposture.' 

SOBKB  II. 

p.  254.     "Are  yon  »i«nAmrff"  —  See   Lsontet   to   PauHna- 
•*  Out !  A  mankind  witch ! "  Winter't  Tale,  Act  II.  So.  3. 

p.  265.  «•  CW»,  that  can  judge" :  —  The  corrector  of  Mr.  Collier's 
folio  of  1632  changed  this  to  •<  Ctira,  that  can  judge ; " 
forgetting  what  Shakespeare  did  not  forget,  that  a  woman 
and  a  housewife  speaks. 

ScxMB  in. 

p.  256.  <•—  your  &TOur 'is  well  appeared" :^St&erenM 
plausibly  proposed,  <•  is  well  approt^d;  "  but  I  bcUeye  the 
old  text  is  right,  the  more  so  tiiat  there  seems  to  me  to 
hare  been  a  jingling  quibble  intended  between  *  beard* 
and  *  appear'd.* 

p.  257.     " already  in  th'  mUertaittment " :  —  i.  e.,  alreaay 

in  the  pay.    So  <*  Tli  •  •  .  entertain  a  score  of  tailors, 
Richard  III.,  Act  I.  Se.  2. 

SCBNB  lY. 

p.  258.  ••  Where  great  Aufidius  Uet " :  —  i.  e.,  dwells.  See  the 
Note  on  <*  She  must  lie  here,"  Love't  Labmir^t  Lost,  Act  L 
8c  1. 

"  ••Whose  houM,  whose  bed":— The  folio,  ••'Who* 
houn"  &c.  The  text,  as  to  the  correctness  of  whicl 
there  appears  to  be  no  ground  of  doubt,  is  from  Mr.  Col- 
lier's folio  of  1632. 

••  My  birth-place  hats  I " :  —  The  folio  has, '« My  Birth- 
place hau4 1"  The  obvious  typographical  error  was  left 
sor  Steerens  to  correct. 

SCBXB  V, 

p.  259.    •« my  master  calls  for  him  " :  —  The  folio  has  only, 

••  my  M,  caUs  for  him  "  -^  one  of  many  similar  instances. 

''         " to  such  eon^Mmkme" : — Shakespeare  and  the 

writers  of  his  time  frequently  use  *  companion '  deroga- 
tively;  as,  ••scall,  scurvy,  cogging  companion,"  Merry 
Wivea  of  Wmdtor,  Ajot  JJOL.  8c.  1 ;  «  no  swamring  oom« 
panion«,"  2  Henry  IV.^  Act  HI.  So.  4 ;  ••  I  scorn  yoiv 
scurvy  companion,"  Id.  Ibid. 
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p.  261.  **  If  TuUus  not  yet  thou  know* at  me  *' ;  —  How  closely 
ShaVespeare  sometimes  followed  North's  Plutarch  cannot 
perhi^s  be  better  shown  than  by  a  comparison  of  this 
speech  and  the  next  but  one  by  Coriolantu  with  the  cor- 
respondent passage  in  Shakespeare's  authority. 

<*  If  thou  knowest  me  not  yet,  Tullus,  and  seeing  me, 
dost  not  perhappes  beleeue  me  to  be  the  man  I  am  in 
dede,  I  must  of  necessitie  bewraye  myselfe  to  be  that  I 
am.  I  am  Caius  Martius,  who  hath  done  to  thy  self 
particularly,  and  to  all  the  Voices  generally,  great  hurte 
and  mischief^  which  I  cannot  denie  for  my  surname  of 
Coriolanus  that  I  bearc.  For  I  never  had  other  benefit 
nor  recompence,  of  all  the  true  and  payneful  sendee  I 
haue  done,  and  the  extreme  daungers  I  haue  bene  in,  but 
this  only  surname:  a  good  memorie  and  witnes  of  tht> 
malice  and  displeasure  mon  shouldest  bear  me.  In  deede 
the  name  only  remaineth  with  me :  for  the  rest  the  enuie 
and  crueltie  of  the  people  of  Rome  haue  taken  from  me, 
by  the  sufferance  ox  the  dastardly  nobilitie  and  magis- 
trates, who  haue  forsaken  me,  and  let  me  be  banished  by 
the  people.  This  extremitie  hath  now  driuen  mo  to  come 
as  a  poore  suter,  to  take  thy  chimney  harthe,  not  of  any 
hope  I  haue  to  saue  my  USb  thereby.  For  if  I  had  feared 
death,  I  would  not  haue  come  hither  to  haue  put  my  life 
in  hazard ;  but  prickt  forward  with  spite  and  desire  I 
haue  to  be  reuenged  of  them  that  have  banished  me, 
whom  now  I  begin  to  be  auenged  on,  putting  my  persone 
betweene  thy  enemies.  Wherefore,  if  thou  hast  any 
barte  to  be  wrecked  of  the  ixguries  thy  enemies  have  done 
&ee,  vpede  thee  now,  and  let  my  miserie  seme  thy  tume, 
and  so  Tse  it,  as  my  sendee  may  be  a  benefit  to  the 
Voices:  promising  Uiee,  that  X  will  fight  with  better 
^x)d  will  for  all  you,  than  euer  I  dyd  when  I  was  against 
you,  knowing  that  they  fight  more  valiantly,  who  know 
the  force  of  their  enemie,  than  such  as  haue  neuer  proved 
it.  And  if  it  be  so  that  thou  dare  not,  and  that  thou  art 
wearye  to  proue  fortune  any  more,  then  am  I  also  weary 
to  line  any  longer.  And  it  were  no  wisdome  in  thee,  to 
saue  the  1^  of  him,  who  hath  bene  heretofore  thy  mortall 
enemie,  and  whose  seruice  now  can  nothing  helpe  nor 
pleasure  thee."    p.  249,  ed.  1679. 

p  262.    **  A  heart  of  wreak  " :  —  L  e.,  a  revengeftil  heart. 

u  M that  wiU  revenge  " :  —  So  the  folio ;  the  expres- 
sion being  elliptical,  as  Mr.  Dyce  remarks,  for  *  that  thou 
wilt.'    The  usual  reading  is,  *•  that  will  revenge." 

p.  263.  ''And  Boen^d  the  moon  with  splinters ":  — The  folio 
has,   *< And  scarred"  &c.  —  a  mere  irregularis.     Scr 
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**  Amaze  the  welkin  with  your  broken  Btaves/'  Richard 
TIL,  Act  V.  Sc.  8. 

p.  268.    "  Had  we  no  other  quarrel  else  ?  "  —  Mr.  Dyce  thinks 

•  other '  a  transcriber's  or  printer's  addition.  It  is  omitted 
m  the  folio  of  1664. 

"  ••  Like  a  bold  flood  oW^bear  '<  " :  —  Every  copv  of  the 
first  folio  that  I  have  seen  has,  **  Like  a  bold  rlood  ore 
beate;  "  but  Mr.  Collier  says  that  the  late  Earl  of  Elles- 
mere's  copy  has,  "ore  beare,"  I  believe  this  to  be  the 
result  of  mere  accidental  injury  to  the  <  or  the  wearing 
of  it  before  that  copy  was  printed.  Ck>srections  of  the 
folio  as  it  was  going  through  the  press  are  not  to  be 
assumed  on  such  evidence.  I  have  yet  to  find  indicn 
that  they  were  made  in  any  instance.  Countless  eAum- 
ples  might  be  produced  in  contemporary  volumes  in  which 
what  appears  to  be  an  r  in  one  copy  of  a  book  is  plainly 
a  <  in  another.  —  The  correction  in  the  text  was  suggested 
by  Zachary  Jackson. 

p.  264.     " but  a  greater  soldier  than  he  you  wot  on" :  — 

L  e.,  you  know  «f.  The  folio  has,  "  you  wot  one"  which 
most  editors  retain.  But  see  the  Note  on  «my  gloves 
are  on,"  TSoo  Gentlemen  of  Verona^  Act  II.  Sc.  1. 

p.  266.     ** he  might  have  broiled  and  eaten  him  too  " :  — 

The  folio  has,  «* have  boiled"  &c. ;  but  as  a  carbonado  is 
not  boiled,  but  broiled.  Pope's  correction  is  justified. 

/'         " and  eowle  the  porter  of  Rome  gates  by  th' 

ears  " :  —  i.  e.,  as  we  say,  lug  him  by  the  ears,  drag  him 
violently.  Tyrwhitt  quoted  in  illustration  the  following 
passage  from  the  Strafford  Letters,  Vol.  11.  p.  149: 
■'  A  lieutenant  soled  him  well  by  the  ears,  and  drew  him 
by  the  hair  about  the  room." 

p.  269.     *<  —  whilst  he's  in  direeHtude  " :  —  Not  improbably 
a  misprint  for  •  discreditude '  Tas  Malone  conjectured)  or 

•  dcjectitude,'  which  was  found  in  Mx.  Collier's  folio  of 
1632. 

''  •<  Thi$  peaee  i§  noih^^'*  ftc  :  —  Steevens  thought  that 
Shakespeare  probably  wrote,  **  This  peace  b  ffood  for 
nothing."  Mr.  Dyce  suggests  that  he  wrote,  "  is  looriA 
nothing." 

" it's   sprightly,  waking,  audible,  and  fiiU   of 

wn<";  — The  folio  misprints,  "Ifs  sprightly  walking," 
ftc.    Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1682  has,  "fell  of  vautU," 

Suite  needlessly.     The  Servant  thinks  war,  as  Curtius 
liought  the  chasm  in  the  fomm,  *'  a  fine  opening  for  a 
young  Roman  * 
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p.  266.  "  — —  thtn  won  a  destroyer  of  men  ** :  —  ThU  has  by 
■ome  editors  been  changed  to  •<  than  wtu^$"  i.  e.,  than 
war  b  a  destroyer,  &c.  But  the  next  speeioh,  *•  as  war9 
in  Bome  sort  may  be  said  to  be  a  raoUAgr"  shows  that  the 
old  text  is  right.  So  Faktaff —  ••  U  there  not  wxru  f  is 
there  not  employment }"  2  Hmmy  IV,t  Act  L  Sc.  2. 

SOBMB  YL 

p.  267.  *<Hit  rcmadiM  an  tame.  The  pretml  jmmms  "  .*  ^  This 
passage  appears  thus  in  the  folio :  — 

M  We  heare  not  of  him,  neither  need  we  fear  him, 
His  remedies  are  tame,  the  present  peace, 
And  quietnefTe  of  the  people,  which  before 
Were  in  wilde  hurry.    Ueere  do  toe  make  his  Friends 
Blush,  that  the  world  goes  well,"  &c. 

Here  something  is  manifestly  wrong.  Theobald,  who 
has  been  followed  hitherto,  inserted  i*  in  the  second  lino 
reading  <*  t'  the  present  peace."  I  think  it  more  in  keep- 
ing with  the  purport  of  the  passage,  and  fiur  better  for  its 
rhythm,  to  strike  out  w  in  the  fourth  line,  where  it  not 
f nly  breaks  down  an  already  well-laden  verse,  but  sub- 
stitutes a  feeble  and  imnatural  thought  for  one  forcible 
and  natural.  It  was  in  the  *<  peace  and  quietness  of  thi) 
people"  that  the  Tribunes  had  their  supposed  triumph 
over  the  Patridans,  who  had  hoped  to  see  <*  dissentious 
numbers  pestering  the  streets,"  but  whom  this  peace  and 
quietness  forced  to  blush  that  the  world  went  well.  Thi^ 
is  entirely  lost  if  the  Tribunes  are  made  to  say  that  they 
make  Corioiamu*  friends  blush.  The  rhythm  of  the  first 
two  lines  is  also  much  more  Shakespearian  with  a  full 
pause  after  « tame."  This  play  is  very  carelessly  printed 
in  the  folio ;  and  I  believe  that  •  we '  crept  in  merely  by 
the  erroneous  supposition  of  a  printer  that  a  new  sen- 
tence began  at  **Heere,"  and  that  a  nominative  was 
consequently  required  for  "  make."  —  Mason  would  have 
read,  **  His  remedies  are  kune  i*  thepresent  peace ; "  and 
Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632  has,  «  ms  remedies  are  tame 
dy  the  present  peace." 

•*Hail,  tirt"  —  As  Menmius  replies,  "Hail  to  you 
both  1 "  and  two  syllables  would  make  a  i>erfect  verse, 
perhaps  Brutui  should  also  be  made  to  repeat  this  salu- 
tation. 

p.  269.  •«—  some  news  is  come'*:  —  The  folio  has,  "is 
tommSng; "  the  participial  termination  having  quite  surely 
been  caught,  as  Mr.  Dyce  suggests,  from  Uie  last  word 
of  the  line  above.    The  general  reading  is,  "  is  omu  uu" 
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p.  270.  **  Ood  Marchis" :  —  The  folio  has,  *•  Good  Mardufl ;  ** 
and  it  is  with  some  hesitation  that  I  accept  the  reading 
of  Mr.  Ck>Ilier'8  folio  of  1632 ;  although  Mr.  Collier  cites, 
•<  He  [Coriolanns]  is  their  god,"  Act  IV.  Sc.  6, -of  this 
play,  and  Mr.  Dyoe,  « Yet  ^  Achilles  still  cries,  <  Ex- 
cellent I ' "  TVoito  and  Creuida,  Act  I.  Sc.  3,  in  support 
of  it. 

"         •« can  no  more  atona  " ;  —  L  e.,  agree,  be  at  one. 

See  the  Note  on  «<  Atone  together,"  At   You  Like  It, 
Act  Y.  Sc.  4,  p.  384. 

p.  271.  *<A11  the  legions" !-^The  folio  has,  "All  the  Re» 
gions;  "  but,  considering  the  context,  **  smilingly  revolt," 
**  valiant  ignorance,"  and  «  constant  fools,"  and  that  the 
folio  has  twice  elsewhere  the  misprint  *  regions '  for 
*  legions,'  I  have  little  hesitation  in  accepting  the  reading 
of  Mr.  Collier's  foUo  of  1632. 

p.  272.    ** jfou  have  crafted  ffur  "  :  —  Here  and  in  the  next 

line  *  you  have '  is  to  be  read  as  *  you've,'  and  perhaps 
should  be  so  printed. 

Scsmi  YIL 

p.  275.  **  By  sovereignty  of  nature  " :  —  It  was  formerly  sup- 
posed that  the  osprey  had  a  power  over  fish  akin  to  that 
which  some  snakes  are  said  to  have  over  bvds.  See  the 
following  passage  quoted  by  Steevens  from  The  Battle 
of  Alcazar,  1594:  — 

"  I  wiU  provide  thee  of  a  princely  osprey, 
That  as  she  flieth  over  fish  in  pools, 
The  fish  shall  turn  their  glistering  bellies  up. 
And  thou  shalt  take  thy  uberal  choice  of  all." 

"         •«—*«<   he  has  a  merit":— T\ro   half   lines,    oi 
aore,  have  quite  surely  been  lost  before  these  words 
«*  So  our  virtue 
Lies  in  the  interpretation  of  the  time ; 
And  power,  unto  itself  most  commendable, 
Hath  not  a  tomb  so  evident  as  a  ehair 
7b  extol  what  it  hath  done." 

Aufldius  is  impressing  upon  his  hearers  the  consequences 
of  Coriolanus*  inflexible,  impracticable  nature.  He  tells 
them  that  our  virtue,  i.  e.,  our  moral  power,  lies  in  our 
appreciation  of  the  time,  our  apprehension  and  mastery 
ot  the  situation  in  which  we  are  placed;  and  he  adds,  as 
A  corollary,  that  power,  arrogant  of  commendation,  has 
not  so  sure,  so  manifest  a  grave,  as  the  seat  of  authority 
to  which  its  deeds  have  raised  it*  and  which  its  overween- 
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ing  egotism  is  likely  to  lue  iii  saeh  a  manner  ts  to  alien- 
ate those  to  whom  it  owea  its  eleration.  There  is  not  a 
oompazison  between  a  tomb  and  a  oAotr,  but  a  likening 
of  <*  a  chair  to  extol,"  ftc,  to  a  tomb.  The  allusion  is  to 
the  cunile  chair,  which  is  very  properly  made  a  symbol 
of  power  in  the  state,  as  in  the  time*of  Coriolanus  the 
right  of  flitting  in  it  belonged  to  consuls,  prstors,  sediles, 
flamens,  and,  of  course,  to  dictators.  SQiakespeare  had 
read  in  North^t  PltUareh,  ''There  the  Consul  Cominius, 
going  up  into  his  chayer  of  state  in  the  presence  of  the 
army,"  &c.,  p.  242,  ed.  1679. 

I  was  once  of  the  opinion  that  Shakespeare  meant  Au" 
JIditu  to  utter  a  thought  similar  to  that  which  is  expressed 
hjBeriram  in  ^^AlTt  WM  thai  Bmk  WeU,**  Aetl.  Sc.  2,— 

■(  His  good  remembrance,  sfr. 
Lies  richer  in  your  thoughts  than  on  his  tomb ; 
So  in  approof  liyes  not  ma  epitaph 
As  in  your  royal  speech,"  — 

and  therefore  conjectured  that  we  should  read,  <'Hath 
not  a  tomb  so  eloqueni  as  a  eheer;'*  and  in  Mr.  Collier's 
folio  of  1632,  the  latter  word  was  fbund,  hut  with  the 
then  incongruous  "  evident "  left  unchanged.  This  read- 
ing, however,  although  consistent  with  itself  and  appro- 
priate to  the  occasion,  is  incongruous  with  the  larger 
purpose  of  the  speech,  which  is  clearly  indicated  in  the 
two  lines  ending  *«  strengths  by  stren^s  do  fkil."  —  The 
folio  reads,  "  So  our  virtue  He  in  the  interpretation,"  ftc. 

p.  276.  "  Rights  by  righte  JaUer  " ;  —  The  folio  has,  "  Rights 
by  rights  fiuler,**  —  I  accept  here,  though  not  with  entire 
confidence,  Mr.  Dyce's  emendation  as  the  best  of  the 
many  that  have  been  proposed  for  this  passage.  The 
extreme  corruption  of  this  play  warrants,  in  fact  requires, 
unusual  freedom  of  conjecture  in  regulating  the  text. 
Rowe  read,  ••  Righfs  by  right  fotder ; "  Warburton, 
•*  Rights  by  right  fouled  **  —  firom /buZer,  Pr.  =r  to  trample 
under  foot ;  Malone  read,  **  Rignts  by  rights  fitunder; " 
Bitson  proposed,  «  Rights  by  rights  jbul  «r»;  ^'  and  Mr. 
Collier's  folio  of  1632  has*  «*  Rights  by  rights  ni^sr." 

ACT   FIPTH. 

SCBKS  I. 

p.  779,  "  When  it  was  leart  expected" :  —  The  folio  has,  «•  lesw 
[leffe]  expected  "  —  an  easy  misprint  when  letui  was  often 
spelled  letU;  and  I  have  little  hesitation  in  adopting  the 
reading  of  Mr.  Collier's  fi>lio  of  1639. 
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plaoAblj  proposed,  ••  Ton  Bhall,"  ftc,  which  reading  wu 
iotind  in  Mr.  CoIlier'B  folio  of  1682. 

p.  278.  **Bound  with  an  oath  to  yield  to  hit  etmdiHona'* :  —  Thin 
passage  is  incomprehensible.  None  of  the  many  expla- 
nations or  emendations  proposed  for  it  (the  more  impor- 
tant of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Variorum  of  1821) 
appear  worthy  of  attention.  I  beliere  that  a  line  has 
been  lost,  or  perhaps  two,  after  **  what  he  wotdd  not." 

'  •<  Unless  m  '<  noble  mother  " : — The  folio  has,  •«  Unless 
Am  noble  mother,"  which  has  been  hitherto  retained,  with 
the  explanation  that  *  unless'  here  means  « except  in.' 
But  such  a  use  of  •  unless '  is  unparalleled,  and,  what  is 
of  more  consequence,  absurd.  The  reading  of  the  text 
was  suggested  to  Steeyens ;  and  it  is  so  appropriate  and 
so  natmal,  the  contraction  is  so  much  in  the  style  of  this 
play,  and  the  supposed  nusprint  so  easy,  that  1  accept  it 
with  little  doubt. 

ScBNB  n. 

p.  279.  "  Thy  general  is  my  lover  ** :  —  i.  e.,  my  dear  friend  — 
a  common  use  of  the  word  of  old. 

91  "  For  I  have  ever  magnijled  my  friend  "  :  —  The  folio, 
**  For  I  have  ever  verified^**  ftc,  which  senseless  reading 
seems  to  be  the  result  either  of  a  looking  to  *  verity '  at 
the  end  of  the  next  line  to  assist  in  deciphering  obscure 
manuscript,  or  of  an  anticipative  remembrance  of  that 
word  by  a  compositor  who  undertook  to  set  the  whole 
clause  from  a  single  reading.  '  Amplified '  in  the  previous 
clause,  and  <  all  the  size '  in  this,  seem  to  me  to  f&Uy  jus- 
tify the  change  of  *  verified'  to  'magnified,'  which  was 
made  in  Hanmcr's  edition  and  in  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of 
1632. 

"         " upon  a  tnAOe  ground" :  —  « Subtle'  b  here  used 

in  its  radical  sense,  *  smooth.' 

p.  280.  «  Have  almost  ttaimp'd  the  leasing** : — L  e.,  says  Hen- 
ley, have  almost  ^ven  the  lie  such  a  sanction  as  to  render 
it  current.    Leasmg  &»  lying. 

"  «< the  eaeff  groans  of  old  women  " ;  —  Mr.  Col- 
lier's folio  of  1632  plausibly  has,  « the  queasy  groans," 
ftc,  and  Just  below,  «  a  decay'd  dotard.** 

p.  281.  *<  Quess  but  [hy]  my  entertainment " :  —  •  By,'  omitted 
in  the  folio,  was  supplied  by  Malone. 

"        *« I  have  been  blown  out  of  our  gates  with 

righ8":'The  fblio,  «<out  of  your  gates,"  ftc,  which 
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qmte  sorely  wrong.    The  folio  of  1685  first  read, 
*«  our  gates." 

p.  181 .  •*  Ingrate  forgetfblness  shall  poUon  **  .* — Theobald,  not 
Tery  luippily,  read,  **  shall  pHtonJ*  Although  the  old 
text  niaj  be  aooepted  as  meaning,  Ingrate  forgetlulness 
shall  poison  the  memorr  of  our  old  friendship,  it  must 
yet  be  admitted  that  this  accords  iU  with  the  altematiTO 
clause  of  the  sentence,  ■<  rather  than  pity  note  how  much,*' 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  *  poiK>n '  is  a  corruption. 

p.  282.    ** how  we  are  $hmU'* :  —  Here  <shent'  meai^ 

rebuked,  scolded.  It  meant  shameftil  or  rough  treatment 
of  any  kind,  sometimes  implying  blows,  but  oftener  hard 
words  only. 

scBMs  in. 

p.  284.  *'  Then  let  the  pebbles  on  the  hungry  beach  " :  —  8tee- 
feos  ezplamed  ••hungry  beach"  as  sterile,  unprolifio 
beach,  or  as  meaning  hungry  for  shipwrecks.  But  I  must 
aTow  that  I  see  no  ntness  (especially  none  of  the  Shake- 
spearian kind)  in  the  epithet  as  thus  eacplained.  Malone 
merely  mentions  that  he  <*  idly  cox^ectured  "  that  Shako-  . 
speare  wrote,  *<the  angry  beach."  But  the  context, 
*•  your  eorreeUd  son  "  and  **  the  mtrftnoiif  winds,"  seems 
to  me  to  give  slmost  sufficient  support  to  this  conjecture 
to  warrant  its  reception  into  the  text.  Were  I  to  print  a 
Shakespeare  for  myself;  I  should  print,  «  angry  beach ; " 
the  beach  angered  by  the  lashing  of  the  waves. 

p.  285.  •«  I  hoip  to  frame  thee  "  :  —  L  e.,  did  help.  The  folio 
has,  *<  I  hope^'*  &c,  which  Rowe  corrected. 

**         «  Tou  gods  I  prate  " ; — The  folio  misprints,  «•  I  pray,*' 
which  Theobald  corrected. 

p.  288.  "That  if  yoy  fkul  in  our  request ":  — Mr.  Collier's 
folio  of  1882  has,  very  plausibly,  "That  if  we  foil,"  fte. 

'  «« Should  we  be  eilent " ;— This  speech  is  remarkable  for 
its  conformi^  to  the  corresponding  passage  of  North's 
Plutarch :  «*  u  we  helde  our  peace  (my  sonne)  and  deter- 
mined not  to  speake,  the  state  of  our  poore  bodies,  and 
present  sight  ox  our  rayment,  would  easely  bewray  to 
thee  what  lifo  we  haue  led  at  home,  since  uiy  exUe  and 
abode  abroad.  But  thinke  now  with  thy  sclfe,  howe 
much  more  unfortunately  than  all  the  women  liuinge  we 
are  oome  hether,  considering  that  the  sight  which  should 
be  most  pleasaunt  to  all  oUier  to  beholde,  spitefoll  for- 
tune hath  made  most  flBarfiill  to  us :  making  my  selfo  to 
see  my  sonne,  and  my  daughter  hore^  her  husband,  be- 
.  sieging  the  walles  of  his  natiue  eountric.     So  as  that 
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which  is  the  only  comfort  to  all  other  in  their  adversitie 
and  miserie,  to  pray  unto  the  goddes,  and  to  call  to  them 
lor  aide,  is  the  onelr  thinge  which  plongeth  us  into  most 
deep  perplexitie.  For  we  cannot  (alas)  together  pray, 
both  for  victorie,  for  our  oountrie,  and  for  safety  of  thy 
life  also  :  but  a  worlde  of  grisvous  curses,  yea  more  than 
any  mortfdl  enemie  can  heape  uppon  ibs,  are  forcibly 
wraut  up  in  our  prayers.  For  the  bitter  soppe  of  most 
hard  choyce  is  offered  thy  wife  and  children,  to  foregoc 
the  one  of  the  two :  either  to  lose  the  persone  of  thy 
sclfe,  or  the  nurse  of  their  natiue  countrie.  For  my 
selfe  Qny  sonnc)  I  am  determined  not  to  tarrie,  till  for- 
tune m  my  life  doc  make  an  ende  of  this  warre.  For  if 
I  cannot  persuade  thee,  rather  to  doe  good  unto  botli 
parties,  then  to  ouerthrowe  and  destroye  the  one,  pre- 
ferring loue  and  nature  before  the  malice  and  calamitie 
of  warres ;  thoa  shalt  see,  my  sonne,  and  trust  unto  it, 
thou  shalt  no  soner  marche  forward  to  assault  thy  coun- 
trie, but  thy  foote  shall  tread  upon  thy  mother's  wombc, 
that  brought  thee  first  into  this  world."  p.  366,  ed.  1579. 

p.  288.     •* the,^»id  strains  of  honour":  —  The  foKo  has, 

"  the  fiue  strains "  —  a  misprint  hardly  worth  notice. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  misprint  "cAan^"  for 
*  charge '  in  the  third  line  below. 
"  "  His  wife  is  in  Corioli,  and  thU  child  "  :— The  folio, 
by  an  error  almost  obvious,  **  and  hi*  child.**  Hu  child 
could  not  have  been  like  him  by  chance.  <His'  was 
caught  from  the  line  above. 

p.  289.     " a  firmer  fortune  "  :  —  The  folio  has,  «« a  farmer 

fortune"  —  clearly  a  trifling  misprint,  as  Awftdiut  does 
not  say,  *  my  former  fortune ; '  which,  even  if  such  were 
the  text,  would  be  a  less  appropriate  reading.  The  cor- 
rection was  found  in  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1682. 

"  "But  we  win  drink  together ":  — Though  I  cannot 
accept  Farmer's  proposition  to  read,  **  thimk  together," 
and  have  no  better  word  to  propose,  I  cannot  but  belieye 
that  <  drink,'  addressed  to  Volumnia  and  VirgiUa,  is  a 
corruption. 

SCBNE   V. 

In  the  folio  this  play  is  divided  into  Acts,  but  not  into 
Scenes ;  and  here  &ere  is  only  the  stage  direction,  «  EnUr 
two  SmaUjrs  foith  Ladieg,  passina  oner  the  ttoffe  with  other 
Lords"  Hitherto  this  Scene  has  been  made  a  part  of 
Scene  lY. :  but  there  is  manifestly  a  change  or  place. 
According  to  the  folio,  all  the  speakers  in  the  formei 
Scene  exetmi  after  Sieiniut^  last  speech ;  and  this  ^Soen^ 
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18  8upxK>8ed  to  take  place  near  a  gate  of  the  dty,  as  the 
Ladies  enter  it. 

SCBMB  YI. 

p.294.    •< which  he  did  cmfaU  his  ":  — Mr.  Collier's  foUo 

of  1632  has,  <•  which  he  did  tar  [i.  e.,  plough]  all  his ;  ** 
and  this  has  been  receiTed  with  fsTor,  though  it  is 
admitted  that  it  makes  a  transposition  necessary,  and 
requires  us  to  read,  — 

*<  holp  to  9air  the  fiime 
Which  he  did  rtap  all  his." 

But  there  is  not  the  least  necessity  for  this  Tiolence  to  the 
original  text.  A%^ldi%u  helped  to  reap  the  ftune  which 
CwiolasnmM  made,  in  the  end,  all  his. 

"         <*He  wig^d  me  with  his  countenance":  —  L  e.,  he 
paid  me,  ftc. ;  gave  me  his  countenance  as  wages. 

p.  297.    **  No  mart " :  —  i.  e.,  as  Mason  remarked.  No  more 
than  ahoy. 

"         ••  Fktttm^d  your  Volsces  " :  —  It  is  hardly  worth  while 
to  mention  that  the  folio  misprints,  ••  FUxtUr*d^"  &c. 

"  "^  *«  <-  <lo  it  preimUiy  " : — i.  e.,  instantly,  at  the  pres- 
ent moment.  The  change  in  the  meaning  of  this  word  - 
which,  used  always  as  it  is  here  in  Shakespeare's  day, 
b  now  uniTersally  used  to  mean  a  time  between  un  the 
instant  and  by  and  by — seems  to  indicate  th^*  procrast*- 
nation  is  inherent  in  man. 
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«  The  most  Uunentable  Romaine  l*nigedie  of  Titus  Androtuetu. 
As  It  hath  sundry  times  beene  playde  by  the  Right  Honourable 
tiie  Eaxle  of  Pembrooke,  the  Earle  of  Darbie,  the  Earle  of 
Sussex,  and  the  Lorde  Chambcrlaine  theyr  Seruants.  AT 
LONDON,  Printed  by  I.  R.  for  Edward  White,  and  are  to  bee 
solde  at  his  shoppe,  at  the  little  North  doore  of  Patdes,  at  the 
signe  of  the  Gun."    1600.    4to.    40  kayes. 

The  Same.  "As  it  hath  sundry  times  beene  plaide  by  the 
Kings  Maiesties  Seruants."    London,  1611.    4to.    40  leaves. 

The  Lop^^niable  Tragedy  of  Tiiut  Androndeut  occupies  twenty- 
two  pages  m  the  folio  of  1623,  viz.,  from  p.  81  to  p.  52  inclu- 
sive, in  the  division  of  Tragedies.  It  is  divided  into  Acts,  but 
not  into  Scenes*  and  Rowe  first  gave  it  a  list  of  Dramatit 
Person  dp. 
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TITUS   ANDR0NICU8. 

INTRODUCTION. 


ABOUT  the  year  1678  Edward  Bmvenflisroft  produced  a  re- 
vised and  rewritten  Teraon  of  this  play.  In  1687  tfaia 
▼enion  was  printed  with  a  pre£BM)e»  in  which  RaTcnscroft  says, 
touching  Shakespeare's  reputed  authorship  of  the  drama  in  its 
original  fomif  "  I  have  been  told  by  some  anciently  conversant 
with  the  Btage  that  it  was  not  originally  his,  but  brought  by 
a  private  author  to  be  acted,  and  he  only  gave  some  master 
touches  to  one  or  two  of  the  principal  parts  or  characters." 
Upon  this  assertion,  supported  by  the  date  at  which  TUua  Anr 
droHieui  is  known  to  have  been  written,  and  its  inferiority  both 
in  matter  and  style  to  Shakespeare's  undoubted  worksi  rested 
for  many  years  a  belief  that  it  was  not  his.  This  was  the  opin- 
ion of  Theobald,  Johnson,  Farmer,  Malone,  and  Steevens,  and 
also  of  HaUam,  who  was,  doubtless,  justified  in  remarking  that 
•<  TY^ta  Androniau  is  now  [1887]  by  common  consent  denied  to 
be  in  any  sense  a  production  of  Shakespeare."  (ItUroducUon  to 
thB  lAUratwre  of  Europe,  Vol.  II.  p.  177,  ed.  1847.)  Mr.  Knight, 
in  the  same  spirit  which  marked  his  treatment  of  the  question 
of  the  authorship  of  King  Hmry  ih$  Sigtht  and  with  his  accus- 
tomed enthusiasm,  came  forward  in  1841  to  maintain  that,  on 
the  contrary,  TUui  Andronieua  is,  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
the  work  of  Shakespeare.  Mr.  Collier,  who  differed  from  him 
upon  so  many  other  points,  agreed  with  him  on  this ;  and  the 
general  opinion,  following  their  guidance,  seems  now  to  be 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  reverse  of  what  it  was  when  Ilallam 
wrote.  But  ere  we  go  with  the  multitude  either  of  the  past  or 
the  present  day,  let  us  examine  the  evidence  for  ourselves.  The 
task  will  be  a  brief  one. 

Although  at  least  three  editions  of  TUw  Andronieua  had  been 
printed  before  1628,  it  was  not  pubUsbed  as  Shakespeare's  until 
it  appeared  as  a  part  of  the  first  collected  edition  of  his  works ; 
in  which  respect  it  is  like  Jiemee  md  Mui  and  Hmry  iho  Fifth, 
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The  earlier  quarto  editions  also  of  Biehard  the  Second  and  tbfl 
First  Part  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth  were  published  without  the 
author's  name ;  so  that  this  negatLve  evidence  is  of  no  conse- 
quence whatever.  But  in  the  first  folio  T\tua  Andronieut  was 
published  as  one  of  Mr.  WUliam  Shakespeare's  Tragedies  bj  his 
friends  and  fellow-actors ;  and  his  well-informed  contemporary 
and  probable  acquaintance,  Francis  Meres,  in  PaOadie  TamiOf 
published  in  1698,  cites  TUue  Andronicue  with  Richard  the  Second, 
Richard  the  Jfurdt  Henry  the  Fmrth,  King  John,  and  Romeo  and 
Juliet  in  support  of  his  opinion  that  Shakespeare  was  the  '*  most 
excellent"  English  dramatist  in  Tragedy  as  well  as  Comedy. 
Such  evidence  as  this  outweighs  all  the  vague  surmises  that 
Ravcnscroft  might  magnify  into  tradition ;  and  we  shall  trouble 
ourselves  no  more  with  his  story  of  the  «*  private  author." 

This  is  all  the  external  evidence  in  the  ease,  except  that  which 
is  afforded  by  the  title-pages  of  the  quarto  editions.  That  of  the 
earliest  copy  known  to  exist  (1600)  announces  the  play  as  having 
been  performed  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Servants,  (Shake- 
speare's company,)  as  well  as  by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke's,  the 
Earl  of  Derby's,  and  the  Earl  of  Sussex's :  that  of  the  next  in 
date  (1611)  announces  it  only  as  sundry  times  played  by  the 
King's  Majestie's  Servants,  (the  style  of  Shakespeare's  company 
at  that  time ;)  so  that  from  these  title-pages  we  can  only  gather 
that  this  play  might  originally  have  been  written  by  Shakespeare, 
and  that  afterwards  it  probably  became  the  exclusive  property 
of  the  company  with  which  he  was  connected,  or  was,  at  least, 
regarded  as  such. 

The  internal  evidence  leaves  us  in  the  same  position  in  which 
we  are  as  to  the  First  Part  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth :  that  is,  each 
reader  has  his  own  right  of  private  judgment ;  for  there  is  no 
existing  dramatio  work  upon  which  Shakespeare  could  have 
founded  this  tragedy,  or  which  can  support  the  claim  of  any 
other  writer  to  its  authorship  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  guide  us 
in  forming  an  opinion  as  to  what  is  and  what  is  not  his.  It  is 
admitted  by  all,  however,  and  will  probably  never  be  denied, 
that  Titue  Andronieut  has  very  much  less  merit  than  any  other 
play  (except  perhaps  the  First  Part  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth')  that 
received  the  imprimatur  of  Heminge  ft  Condell ;  and  readers 
who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the  dramatio  literature  of  the 
early  Elizabethan  period  cannot  feSl  to  observe  that  in  spirit,  in 
construction,  and  in  rhythm,  if  not  in  diction,  this  tragedy  is 
more  in  the  manner  of  Shakespeare's  immediate  predecessors 
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than  in  hu  own,  as  it  appears  in  any  of  his  nndonbted  works. 
Had  we  the  same  tesdmonj  as  to  Greene's  or  Marlowe's  author- 
ship of  this  play  that  we  haire  as  to  Shakespeare's,  we  should 
all  accept  it  without  a  question,  and,  comparatLyelj  poor  as  the 
horrible  composition  is,  pass  a  considerable  accession  of  fame  to 
the  credit  of  the  reputed  writer.  Apparently  there  is  direct 
discrepancy  between  the  external  and  the  internal  evidence  in 
the  case.  Testimony  cries  one  way ;  but,  in  the  words  of  Hal- 
lam  upon  a  similar  question,  **rwtipm  ptr  m  vodfiratur*'  to  the 
contrary. 

Is  this  diacrepanoy  farreconoilable  ?  — a  question  that  brings  ua 
to  the  last  two  points  of  external  eyidence'conceming  the  play. 
The  first  of  these  is,  that  Ben  Jonson  says  in  the  Induction 
to  his  Bartholomew  JWr,  «Hee  that  will  sweare  Jsrvittmo,  or 
Andromeui  are  the  best  playea,  yet,  shall  passe  vnexcepted  at, 
heere,  as  a  man  whose  ludgment  shewes  it  is  constant,  and  bath 
stood  stUl,  these  flue  and  twentie  or  thirtie  yeeres."  BartMobh' 
mow  Fair  was  first  acted  in  1614 ;  and  this,  construed  rigidly, 
carries  back  the  production  of  TUuo  Androniem  to  between 
158-kand  1589.  But,  as  Ben's  purpose  was  to  cast  the  slur  of 
•  old-fogyism '  upon  the  two  plays  that  he  names,  it  is  safe  to 
allow  a  little  for  malicious  exaggeration,  and  to  assume  the 
latter  date  as  yery  nearly  that  at  which  TUm  Androniem  was 
produced.  Now,  if  Shakespeare  wrote  any  dramatic  poetry  at 
that  date,  it  is  to  be  supposed  (for  reasons  which  haye  been 
giyen  in  the  Essay  on  the  Authorship  of  King  Hmwy  the  Sixihf 
Vol.  Vn.  p.  463,  and  which  need  not  be  repeated  here)  that  he 
wotdd  write  it  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  style  of  the  dramatists 
whose  plays  were  then  most  in  TOgue  —  Greene  and  Marlowe. 
Especially  would  this  be  the  case  in  a  work  on  which  he  was  a 
colaborer  with  them ;  —  a  oondusion  which  bears  directly  upon 
the  last  point  of  our  external  eridence.  We  know  that  Greene 
wrote  much,  and  Marlowe  somewhat,  for  the  company  called  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke's  Serrants ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  title- 
page  of  the  earliest  quarto  edition  known  records  the  performance 
of  this  play  by  that  company,  as  well  as  by  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain's (to  which  Shakespeare  belonged)  and  two  others.  But 
there  was  an  earlier  quarto  edition ;  and,  although  it  seems  to 
haye  perished,  a  copy  of  it  was  seen  by  Gerard  Langbaine,  who. 
hi  his  Account  of  the  Early  EngUeh  DranuOich  Poete,  (London, 
1691,)  says  (p.  464)  that  it  •«  was  first  printed  i\  Land.  1594, 
and  acted  by  the  Earls  of  Dorb^t  Penibroke^  and  Eue^^  thdi 
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Senra&tt."  Thk  date  U  tQstain«d  Ij  the  entry  of  Hie  play  ftn 
fmblicadon  on  the  StaUoner'a  Blister,  Febmarj  d,  169S.  (See 
the  Varioram  of  1821,  Yd.  IL  p.  684.)  Now,  it  ie  especially 
notewoTthy  that  on  the  title*page  of  thie  earliest  editiQii  of  the 
play  there  should  be  no  mention  of  its  haTing  been  performed 
by  the  Lord  Chamherlein's  compeny,  which  did  ^j  it  before 
the  date  of  the  next  edition,  I600»  and  to  which  it,  as  well  as  its 
reputed  anthor,  seems  to  have  afterwards  exdusiTely  belonged. 
This  is,  I  beliere,  all  the  evidence  in  the  esse.  Does  it,  in 
connection  with  the  great  resemblance  in  style  between  certain 
passages  of  this  play  and  the  works  of  Oieene  and  MarloWe, 
and  the  superiority  of  other  passages  to  the  poetry  of  either  of 
those  authors,  wammt  the  opinion  that  JUu§  Andnmieut  was 
written,  about  15S7*1589,  by  Greene,  Marlowe,  and  Shakespeare 
together  for  the  Earl  of  Pembroke's  and  perhaps  other  compa* 
nies,  and  that  (popular  as  we  know  it  was)  the  Lord  Chamber* 
Iain's  Servants  afterwards  secured  it,  as  well  as  the  services  of 
the  youngest  of  its  authors,  exduafively  for  themselves,  and  that 
he  subjected  it  to  the  same  revision  which,  under  like  circum« 
stances,  he  gave  to  the  earlier  versions  of  Kvtg  Hwnry  the  Sixth  t 
In  my  judgment  this  opinion  is  supported  by  all  that  we  know 
upon  the  subject;  and,  should  a  oopy  of  the  quarto  of  1694 
ever  be  discovered,  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  its  text 
bear  somewhat  the  same  relation  to  that  of  die  folio  that  exists 
between  the  earlier  and  the  later  versions  of  the  Second  and 
Third  Farts  of  King  Bmry  tht  Sixth.  The  classical  allusionji 
with  which  this  tragedy  abounds  might  have  been  easily  fiir- 
nlshed  by  scholars  of  ftr  less  reading  tiian  Orecne  and  ICarlowe, 
and  are  not  too  much  to  expect  from  the  young  author  of  Vmntt 
and  Adorns  and  the  Rape  of  Laaraee^  who  might  have  found  all 
the  classical  knowledge  displayed  in  it  (except  the  few  scraps 
of  Latfai)  in  Ooldmg's  OM  and  Seneca's  Tm  TtagedieB^two 
hooks  with  which  he  appears  to  have  been  inthnately  acquainted.* 

*  WittMmt  pranmiog  to  pwetl  oat  this  plsj  to  tho  rathon  whom  I  •nppoto 
to  bare  Moo  engaged  apon  it,  I  Tenture  (though  with  tome  h««it«UoD  aod  • 
full  appredation  of  the  difficulty  of  forming  an  opinlcm  apon  the  subject 
worthy  of  attention)  to  indicate  the  Utter  part  (abont  half)  of  Scene  2,  Act  I^ 
the  whole  of  Soenei  1  and  S,  let  11^  and  the  greater  part  of  Scene  2,  Act  IT., 
■a  originally  the  work  of  Greene :  to  Marlowe  I  attrlbate  the  choloe  of  the  plot 
and  the  Inddenta,  with  the  writing  of  fioepe  4^  Act  IT.,  and  nearly  all  of  Act 
V.  in  its  original  Ibnn :  and  it  evema  to  me  that  in  the  flrat  part  of  Scene  2, 
Act  L,  in  Beenea  8  and  6,  Act  IL,  throaghont  Act  III^  we  may  dearly  trace 
the  hand  of  Bhakaapeara.    There  are  fcw  readera  of  dlacriminatioa,  It 
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• 

An  old  stoiy,  of  yet  unknown  origin,  furnished  the  plot  of 
Q\ls  monstrous  tragedy.  A  ballad  originally  entitled  A  Noble 
Roman  History  of  TUu9  Andromeua^  which  was  entered  on  the 
books  of  the  Stationers'  Company  in  1693,  and  which  will  be 
found  in  the  first  Tolume  of  Percy's  Rdiquea  of  Ancient  English 
Poetry  as  The  Complaint  of  Tiiua  Artdronieue,  teems  to  me  to  be 
very  clearly  not  the  foundation  of  the  play,  but  to  be  founded 
upon  it.  Throughout  the  ballad  th^e  is  erident  effort  to  com- 
press all  the  incidents  of  the  story  within  as  brief  a  relation  as 
possible ;  and  this  ia  not  the  style  of  a  ballad  written  £ur  the 
ballad'a  sake. 

The  period  of  the  action  seems  indefinable.  It  may  be  placed 
at  almost  any  time  during  the  decadence  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

The  text  exists  in  remarkable  purity  in  all  the  old  editions. 
8aye  a  few  misplaced  or  omitted  prefixes,  there  are  no  corrup- 
tions of  much  importance.  The  folio  is  followed  in  this  edition, 
the  quartos  being  looked  to  only  aa  auxiliaries.  It  contains 
an  entire  Scene  (Sc.  3  of  Act  HI.)  which  is  not  found  in  them 
—  a  fact  which  sustains  the  authority  of  Hcminge  &  Condell  to 
publish  the  tragedy  as  Shakespeare's.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  this  Scene  was  written  by  another  hand  than  the  one  which 
produced  the  rest  of  the  tragedy.  However  this  may  be,  I  believe 
that  that  hand  was  Shakespeare's,  whose  peculiar  flow  of  thought 
and  rhythm  is  very  noticeable  in  the  Scene  in  question.  But 
they  are  to  be  found  in  as  marked  a  degree  elsewhere  in  the 
play ;  and  there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  for  doubting 
that  this  Scene  was  part  and  parcel  of  litui  Andromcm  as  it  was 
first  produced  by  the  Lord  Chaoiberlain's  Servants. 

who  would  attribate  sadi  lines  m  the  MIofring  to  any  oflitir  pen  than 
Ilia:  — 

**  In  peace  and  honour  reat  yen  here,  my  ions ; 
Rome'*  readiest  chamnfons,  repose  jan  here  In  feit^ 
Secure  from  worldlj  ciiaBoea  and  mishaps  I 
Here  larke  no  treason,  here  no  envy  svella, 
Here  grow  no  damned  grtidgee ;  here  are  no  stormi, 
Mo  noIn»  bvi  ailaaoe  aad  atotnal  ■toa^''    Acf  L  8e.  2. 
It  li  noteworthy  that  in  this  play  (Act  IT.  8c  2,  p.  896)  we  find  anjuatanoe 
of  the  idiom  '  for  to,'  which  Greene  used  so  freely,  and  which  Shakespeare  and 
Marlowe  so  eareftiUy  avoided ;  and  one  of  *  wbcn-as,'  (Act  lY.  Sc.  4,  p.  406,) 
which  occurs  often  in  the  works  of  both  Greene  and  Marlowe,  but  nerer,  I 
believe,  in  any  undoubted  play  of  Shakespeare's.    It  is  also  worthy  of  obserra- 
tion  that  the  three  or  four  tnstanoes  ot  similarity  of  expression  between  this 
play  and  other  works  bearing  Shakespeare's  name  connect  it  only  with  Ventu 
and  Adonis,  his  earliest  poem,  and  with  the  First  Part  of  Henry  the  Sixth  and 
The  Tamiftg  qf  (he  Skrete^  two  plays  in  which  Shakespeare  has  but  a  part 
Interest ;  sharing  again  with  Greene  and  Marlowe^  almost  without  a  doubt 
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Satubninus,  Son  to  the  late  Emperor  of  Borne,  €md  afi&rwoH* 

declared  Emperor. 
Bassianus,  Brother  to  Satominiis ;  In  hoe  wUh  LftTUiia. 
TiTirs  Andronious,  a  ntMe  Roman,  General  against  the  Gothi. 
Mabctta  And&onicvs,  TYibune  of  the  People,  and  Brother  to  Tltu. 
LxTorus,        ^ 

MurruSt       J 

YoTTKO  Lucius,  a  Boy,  Son  to  Lndiis. 

PxTBLius,  Son  to  Marcos  the  DrUune* 

iBMiLius,  a  noble  Roman. 

Alabbus,     1 

Dbxetbius,  >Sont  to  Tamora. 

Chibon,       J 

Aabon,  a  Moor,  beloved  by  Tamora. 

A  Captain,  Tribune,  Messenger,  and  down ;  Bomana. 

Goths  and  Romans. 

Tamoba,  Queen  of  the  Goths, 

Layikia,  Daughter  to  Titus  Andionieiu. 

A  Nurse,  oiuf  a  Black  Child. 

Kinsmen  of  Titos,  Senators,  Tribones,  Officers,  Soldiers,  emd 
Attendaata* 

SCENE ;  Rome,  oiuf  iho  ComUry  mar  it. 
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THE  LAMENTABLE  TRAGEDY  OF 

TJTUS    ANDRONICUS. 


ACT    I. 

80BNI.  L-^Rome.    Before  the  Capitol. 

The  Tanib  of  the  Andronici  appearing ;  the  Tribuneii 
and  Senators  ahft^  as  in  the  Senate.  Enter^  helow^ 
SATUBKunis  and  his  Followers^  on  one  side;  and 
Bassiakus  and  his  Followers,  on  the  other;  vnth 
drum  and  colours. 


N 


Satusninus. 
OBLE  patricians,  patrons  of  my  right, 


Defend  the  justice  of  my  cause  with  arms; 
And,  countrymen,  my  loving  followers. 
Plead  my  successive  title  with  your  swords. 
I  am  his  first-bom  son,  that  was  the  last 
That  wore  the  imperial  diadem  of  Rome : 
Then,  let  my  father's  honours  live  in  me. 
Nor  wrong  mine  age  with  this  indignity. 

Bassianus.    Romans,  — >  Mends,  followers,  fev^ureri 
of  my  right. 
If  ever  Bassianus,  Caesar's  son. 
Were  gracious  in  the  eyes  of  royal  Rome, 
Keep  then  this  passage  to  the  Capitol; 
And  suffer  not  dishonour  to  approach 

(Ml) 
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Th'  imperial  seat,  to  virtue  consecrate. 

To  justice,  continence,  and  nobility, 

But  let  desert  in  pure  election  shine ; 

And,  Eomans,  fight  for  freedom  in  your  choice. 

Enter  Mabcus  Akdbokictts,  aloft^  with  the  crown, 

Marcus,    Princes,  that   strive   by  fetctiozis,  and  by 
friends. 
Ambitiously  for  rule  and  empery. 
Know,  that  the  people  of  Rome,  for  whom  we  stand 
A  special  party,  have  by  common  voice 
In  election  for  the  Roman  empery. 
Chosen  Andronicus,  sumamed  Pius, 
For  many  good  and  great  deserts  to  Rome: 
A  nobler  man,  a  braver  warrior. 
Lives  not  this  day  within  the  city  walls. 
He  by  the  Senate  is  accited  home, 
From  weary  wars  against  the  barbarous  Ooths; 
That,  with  his  sons,  a  terror  to  our  foes. 
Hath  yok'd  a  nation  strong,  train'd  up  in  arms. 
Ten  years  are  spent  since  first  he  undertook 
This  cause  of  Rome,  and  chastised  with  arms 
Our  enemies'  pride:  five  times  he  hath  returned 
Bleeding  to  Rome,  bearing  his  valiant  sons 
In  coffins  from  the  field: 
Ajid  now  at  last,  laden  with  honour's  spoils. 
Returns  the  good  Andronicus  to  Rome, 
Renowned  Titus,  fiourishing  in  arms. 
"Let  us  entreat,  —  by  honour  of  his  name, 
Whom  worthily  you  would  have  now  succeed. 
And  in  the  Capitol  and  Senate's  right. 
Whom  you  pretend  to  honour  and  adore,— 
That  you  withdraw  you,  and  abate  your  strength: 
Dismiss  your  followers,  and,  as  suitors  should. 
Plead  your  deserts  in  peace  and  humbleness. 
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Sai.    How   fair   the   Tribune  speaks   to  calm  mj 

thoughts  1 
Baa,    Marcus  Andronicus,  so  I  do  afiy 
In  thy  uprightness  and  integrity, 
And  so  I  love  and  honour  thee  and  thine. 
Thy  noble  brother  Titus,  and  his  sons. 
And  her,  —  to  whom  my  thoughts  are  humbled  all,  — 
Gracious  Layinia,  Rome's  rich  ornament. 
That  I  will  here  dismiss  my  loving  friends; 
And  to  my  fortunes,  and  the  people's  favour, 
Commit  my  cause  in  balance  to  be  weigh'd. 

^Exeunt  the  Followers  of  Bassiaktts. 
StU,    Friends,  that  have  been  thus  forward  in  my 
right, 
I  thank  you  aU,  and  here  dismiss  you  all; 
And  to  the  love  and  fiivour  of  my  country 
Commit  myself,  my  person,  and  the  cause. 

[^Exeunt  the  Followers  of  SATUBKurua 
Rome,  be  as  just  and  gracious  unto  me. 
As  I  am  confident  and  kind  to  thee.— 
Open  the  gates,  and  let  me  in. 
Bos.    Tribunes,  and  me,  a  poor  competitor. 

[Sat.  amd  Bas.  go  into  the  Capitol^  and  the 
Tribunes  exeunt  from  above. 


SCBHB  IL 

The  Same. 

Enter  a  Captain  and  Others. 
Ca^lftain,    Romans,    make    way  I     The    good    Ad- 
dronicus. 
Patron  of  virtue,  Rome's  best  champion. 
Successful  in  the  battles  that  he  fights. 
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With  honour,  and  with  fortune,  is  retum'd. 
From  where  he  circumscribed  with  his  swonL 
And  brought  to  yoke,  the  enemies  of  Rome. 

Drums  and  tntmpets  sounded.  Enter  Mabxius  and 
MuTixjs:  after  ihemj  two  Men  hearing  a  coffin 
cohered  loith  black;  then  Iajcivb  and  Quiktus. 
After  ihem^  Titus  And&onicus  ;  and  then  Tahoba, 
mih  AxABBus,  Chibox,  Dshstbius,  Aabok,  and 
other  Qoths,  prisoners;  Soldiers  and  People  foU 
lowing.  The  Bearers  set  down  the  coffin^  and  Tixus 
speaks, 

TiAus.    Hail,   Rome,   victorious   in  thy   mourning 
weeds ! 
Lo,  as  the  bark  that  hath  discharg'd  her  fraught 
Returns  with  precious  lading  to  the  bay 
From  whence  at  first  she  weigh*d  her  anchorage, 
Cometh  Andronicus,  bound  with  laurel  boughs, 
To  re-salute  his  country  with  his  tears  — 
Tears  of  true  joy  for  his  return  to  Rome. 
Thou  great  defender  of  this  Capitol, 
Stand  gracious  to  the  rites  that  we  intend! 
Romans,  of  fiye-and-twenty  valiant  sons. 
Half  of  the  number  that  King  Priam  had. 
Behold  the  poor  remains,  alive,  and  dead! 
These  that  survive  let  Rome  reward  with  love; 
These  that  I  bring  unto  their  latest  home. 
With  burial  amongst  their  ancestors: 
Here  Ooths  have  given  me  leave  to  sheathe  my  sword 
Titus,  unkind,  and  careless  of  thine  own. 
Why  suffer* st  thou  thy  sons,  unburied  yet. 
To  hover  on  the.  dreadful  shore  of  Styx?  — 
Make  way  to  lay  them  by  their  brethren. 

[The  tomi  is  opened 
There  greet  in  silence,  as  the  dead  are  wont, 
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And  sleep  in  peace,  slain  in  your  coontr/s  wars! 

0  sacred  receptacle  of  my  joys, 

Sweet  cell  of  virtue  and  nobility. 

How  many  sons  of  mine  hast  thou  in  store, 

That  thou  wilt  never  render  to  me  more? 

LttcittJ.     Give   us    the    proudest    prisoner    of   the 
Qoths,  • 

That  we  may  hew  his  limbs,'  and  on  a  pile 
Ad  manes  fratrum  sacrifice  his  flesh. 
Before  this  earthy  prison  of  their  bones ;  -» 
That  so  the  shadows  be  not  unappeas'd, 
Nor  we  disturbed  with  prodigies  on  earth. 

Tit.     I  give  him  you;  the  noblest  that  survives. 
The  eldest  son  of  this  distressed  queen. 

Tamora,     Stay,  Roman  brethren !  — Gracious  con- 
queror. 
Victorious  Titus,  rue  the  tears  I  shed, 
A  mother's  tears  in  passion  for  her  son: 
And,  if  thy  sons  were  ever  dear  to  thee, 
O,  think  my  sons  to  be  as  dear  to  me. 
Sufficeth  not,  that  we  are  brought  to  Rome, 
To  beautify  thy  triumphs  and  return. 
Captive  to  thee  and  to  thy  Roman  yoke; 
But  must  my  sons  be  slaughtered  in  the  streets. 
For  valiant  doings  in  their  country's  cause? 
O,  if  to  fight  for  King  and  Common-weal 
Were  piety  in  thine,  it  is  in  these. 
Andronicus,  stain  not  thy  tomb  with  blood. 
Wilt  thou  draw  near  the  nature  of  the  gods  ? 
Draw  near  them,  then,  in  being  merciful : 
Sweet  mercy  is  nobility's  true  badge. 
Thrice-noble  Titus,  spare  my  first-bom  son. 

TU,  Patient  yourself,  madam,  and  pardon  me. 
These  are  their  brethren,  whom  you  Goths  beheld 
Alive  and  dead;  and  for  their  brethren  slain, 
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Religiously  they  ask  a  sacrifice: 

To  this  your  son  is  mark'd;  and  die  he  must, 

T*  appease  their  groaning  shadows  that  are  gone. 

Luc,    Away  with  him !  and  make  a  fire  straight ; 
And  with  our  swords,  upon  a  pile  of  wood. 
Let's  hew  his  limbs  till  they  be  dean  consum*d. 

lExeimi    Lucius,    Qu^ntus,    Mabtius,    and 
MuTitrs,  with  Axabbus. 

Tarn.    O  cruel,  iireligious  piety! 

Chiron.  ^Was  ever  Scythia  half  so  barbarous? 

Demetrius,    Oppose  not  Scythia  to  ambitious  Rome. 
Alarbus  goes  to  rest;  and  we  surrive 
To  tremble  under  Titus'  threatening  looks. 
Then,  madam,  stand  resolv*d;  but  hope  withal. 
The  self-same  gods,  that  arm*d  the  Queen  of  Troy 
With  opportunity  of  sharp  revenge 
Upon  the  Thracian  tyrant  in  his  tent. 
May  favour  Tamora,  the  Queen  of  Goths, 
(When  Ooths  were  Ooths,  and  Tamora  was  Queen,) 
To  quit  the  bloody  wrongs  upon  her  foes. 

Enter  Lucius,  Qunrxus,   Mabtius,  and  Munus, 
with  their  swarde  bloody. 

Luc.    See,   lord   and   father,   how   we    have    per- 
form'd 
Our  Roman  rites.     Alarbus'  limbs  are  lopped. 
And  entrails  feed  the  sacrificing  fire. 
Whose  smoke  like  incense  doth  perfume  the  sky. 
Remaineth  naught  but  to  inter  our  brethren. 
And  with  loud  'larums  welcome  them  to  Rome. 

Tit.     Let  it  be  so;  and  let  Andronicus 
Make  this  his  latest  farewell  to  their  souls. 

[^Trumpet9  sounded^  and  the  coffin  laid  in  the 
tomb. 
In  peace  and  honour  rest  you  here,  my  sons; 
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Rome's  readiest  championsy  repose  you  here  in  resU 

Secure  from  worldly  chances  and  mishaps! 

Here  lurks  no  treason,  here  no  envy  swells, 

Here  grow  no  damned  grudges;  here  are  no  storms. 

No  noise,  but  silence  and  eternal  sleep. 

In  peace  and  honour  rest  you  here,  my  sons! 

Enler  hxYuaK. 
Laoinia,    In   peace    and   honour   live   Lord  Titui 


My  noble  lord  and  father,  live  in  feme ! 
Lo,  at  this  tomb  my  tributary  tears 
I  render,  for  my  brethren's  obsequies » 
And  at  thy  feet  I  kneel,  with  tears  of  joy. 
Shed  on  the  earth,  for  thy  return  to  Rome: 
O,  bless  me  here  with  thy  victorious  hand. 
Whose  fortunes  Rome's  best  citizens  applaud. 

Tit,    Kind  Rome,  that  hast  thus  lovingly  reserved 
The  cordial  of  mine  age  to  glad  my  heart !  — 
Lavinia,  live;  outlive  thy  Other's  days. 
And  fame's  eternal  date,  for  virtue's  praise! 

EnteTj  helaw^  Mabgxjs  Aitdbonigtts,  SATUBininrs, 
Bassiantjs,  attended. 

Mar.    Long  live  Lord  Titus,  my  beloved  brother. 
Gracious  triumpher  in  the  eyes  of  Rome ! 

Tit.    Thanks,  gentle  Tribune,  noble  brother  Marcus. 

Jlfor.     And    welcome,    nephews,    from    successfu] 
wars, 
Vou  that  survive,  and  you  that  sleep  in  fame! 
Fair  lords,  your  fortunes  are  alike  in  all. 
That  in  your  country's  service  drew  your  swords; 
But  safer  triumph  is  this  funeral  pomp. 
That  hath  aspir'd  to  Solon's  happiness. 
And  triumphs  over  chance  in  honour's  bed. — 
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Titus  AndronicuSy  the  people  of  Rome, 
Whose  friend  in  justice  thou  hast  eyer  been, 
Send  thee  by  me,  their  Tribune  and  their  tnut, 
This  palliament  of  white  and  spotless  hue ; 
And  name  thee  in  election  for  th^  empire. 
With  these  our  late^deceased  Emperor's  sons. 
Be  candidatus  then,  and  put  it  on. 
And  help  to  set  a  head  on  headless  Rome. 

TiL     A  better  head  her  glorious  body  fits. 
Than  his,  that  shakes  for  age  and  feebleness: 
What  I  should  I  d*on  this  robe,  and  trouble  yoa? 
Be  chosen  with  proclamations  to-day; 
To-morrow,  yield  up  rule,  resign  my  life. 
And  set  abroad  new  business  for  you  all?  — 
Rome,  I  have  been  thy  soldier  forty  years. 
And  led  my  country's  strength  successfully, 
And  buried  one  and  twenty  valiant  sons. 
Knighted  in  field,  slain  manfuUy  in  arms. 
In  right  and  service  of  their  noble  country.' 
Give  me  a  sta£f  of  honour  for  mine  age. 
But  not  a  sceptre  to  control  the  world: 
Upright  he  held  it,  lords,  that  held  it  last. 

Mar.     Titus,  thou   shalt   obtain  and    ask  the   em- 
pery. 

Sa^     Proud   and    ambitious   Tribune,    canst    thou 
teU?  — 

TiU    Patience,  Prince  Satuminus. 

Sai,  Romans,  do  me  right. — 

Patricians,     draw    your    swords,    and    sheath     ^em 

not 
Till  Satuminus  be  Rome's  emperor.— 
Andronicus,  would  thou  wert  shipp'd  to  Hell, 
Rather  than  rob  me  of  the  people's  hearts. 

Luc,    Proud  Saturnine,  interrupter  of  the  good 
That  noble-minded  Titus  means  to  theel 
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TU,     Content  thee.  Prince:  I  will  restore  to  thee 
The  people's  hearts,  and  wean  them  from  themselree. 

Bos.     Andronicus,  I  do  not  flatter  thee. 
But  honour  thee,  and  will  do  till  I  die : 
My  faction  if  thou  strengthen  with  thy  friends, 
I  wHl  most  thankful  be ;  and  thanks,  to  men 
Of  noble  minds,  is  honourable  meed. 

TiL    People  of  Rome,  and  noble  Tribunes  here, 
I  ask  your  voices  and  your  sufiOrages: 
Will  you  bestow  them  friendly  on  Andronicus  ? 

Tribunes.     To  gratify  the  good  Andronicus, 
And  gratulate  his  safe  return  to  Rome, 
The  people  will  accept  whom  he  admits. 

TU.    Tribunes,  I  thank  you ;  and  this  suit  I  make, 
That  you  create  your  £mperor*8  eldest  son. 
Lord  Saturnine,  whose  virtues  wiU,  I  hope. 
Reflect  on  Rome,  as  Titan's  rays  on  earth. 
And  ripen  justice  in  this  common- weal : 
Then,  if  you  will  elect  by  my  advice. 
Crown  him,  and  say,  —  •  Long  live  our  Emperor ! ' 

Mar.    With  voices  and  applause  of  every  sort. 
Patricians,  and  plebeians,  we  create 
Lord  Satuminus,  Rome*s  great  Emperor, 
And  say,  —  *  Long  live  our  Emperor  Saturnine !  * 

[il  long  JlaurUh 

Sat.     Titus  Andronicus,  for  thy  favours  done 
To  us  in  our  election  this  day, 
I  give  thee  thanks  in  part  of  thy  deserts. 
And  will  with  deeds  requite  thy  gentleness: 
And,  for  an  onset,  Titus,  to  advance 
Thy  name  and  honourable  family, 
Lavinia  will  I  make  my  empress, 
Rome's  royal  mistress,  mistress  of  my  heart, 
And  in  the  sacred  Pantheon  her  espouse. 
Tell  me,  Andronicus,  doth  this  motion  please  thee' 
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Tit.     It  doih,  my  worthy  lord;  and  in  this  match 
I  hold  me  highly  honoured  of  your  Qrace : 
And  here,  in  sight  of  Rome,  to  Saturnine,^' 
King  and  commander  of  our  common-weal» 
The  wide  world's  emperor,  —  do  I  consecrate 
My  sword,  my  chariot,  and  my  prisoners; 
Presents  well  worthy  Home's  imperial  lord: 
Receive  them,  then,  the  trihute  that  I  owe. 
Mine  honour's  ensigns  humbled  at  thy  feet. 

Sat.    Thanks,  noble  Titus,  &ther  of  my  life  1 
How  proud  I  am  of  thee  and  of  thy  gifts, 
Rome  shall  record;  and,  when  I  do  forget 
The  least  of  these  unspeakable  deserts, 
Romans,  forget  your  fealty  to  me. 

Tit.     Now,    madam,    are   you   prisoner   to  an  em* 
peror;  ^To  Tahdiu. 

To  him,  that  for  your  honour  and  your  state, 
Will  use  you  nobly,  and  your  followers. 

Sat.    A  goodly  lady,  trust  me ;  of  the  hue 
lliat  I  would  choose,  were  I  to  choose  anew. — 
Clear  up,  fair  Queen,  that  cloudy  countenance: 
Though  chance  of  war   hath  wrought  this  change  of 

cheer. 
Thou  com'st  not  to  be  made  a  scorn  in  Rome: 
Princely  shall  be  thy  usage  every  way. 
Rest  on  my  word,  and  let  not  discontent 
Daunt  all  your  hopes :  madam,  he  comforts  you« 
Can  make  you  greater  than  the  Queen  of  Qotha,  — 
Lavinia,  you  are  not  displeas'd  with  this? 

Lao.    Not  I,  my  lord;  sith  true  nobUity 
Warrants  these  words  in  princely  courtesy. 

Sat,     Thanks,  sweet  Lavinia.  —  Romans,  let  us  go. 
Ransomlcss  here  we  set  our  prisoners  free: 
Proclaim  our  honours,  lords,  with  trump  and  drum. 

Ba$.     Lord  Titus,  by  your  leave,  this  maid  is  mine. 

[Seizing  Layikta. 
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Tit.    How,   sir?    Are  yon  in  earnest,   then,   my 

lord? 
Bos,    Ay,  noble  Titos;  and  resolved,  withal. 
To  do  myself  this  reason  and  this  right. 

[TAe  Emperor  courts  Tahoba  in  dumb  show. 
Mar.     Smim  cuifue  is  our  Roman  jostioe : 
This  prince  in  justice  seiseth  but  his  own. 

Lue.    And  that  he  will,  and  shi^,  if  Lucius  live. 
THt.    Traitors,  avauntl    Where   is   the   Emperor^s 
guard? 
Treason,  my  lord!  Lavinia  is  surpris'd. 
Sat.     Surpris'd!    By  whom? 
Bas.  By  him  that  justly  may 

Bear  his  betroth'd  from  all  the  world  away. 

[^Exeunt  M abcus  and  Bassiahits,  with  Layikia. 
Mutius.    Brothers,  help  to  convey  her  hence  away. 
And  with  my  sword  FU  keep  this  door  safe. 

^Exeunt  Lttcixts,  Quiktus,  and  JjIabtitts. 
Tit.    Follow,    my  lord,   and   Til   soon  bring   her 

back. 
MuU    My  lord,  you  pass  not  here. 
TU.  What,  villain  boy! 

Barr'st  me  my  way  in  Rome  ?    [Trrns  kills  Muxrut. 
Mut.  Help,  Lndus,  help! 

Enter  Jjuciub. 

Luc.    My  lord,  you  are  unjust ;  and,  more  than  so^ 
In  wrongfbl  quarrel  you  have  slain  your  son. 

THt.    Nor  thou  nor  he  are  any  sons  of  mine : 
My  sons  would  never  so  dishonour  me. 
Traitor,  restore  Lavinia  to  the  Emperor. 

Lue.    Dead,  if  you  will ;  but  not  to  be  his  wife ; 
That  is  another^s  lawfbl  promis'd  love.  IEbbU, 

Sat.    No,  Titus,  no;  the  Emperor  needs  her  not. 
Nor  her,  nor  thee,  nor  any  of  thy  stock : 
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I'll  tnist,  by  leiBure^  liim  that  mocks  me  once; 

Thee  never,  nor  thy  traitorous  haughty  sons. 

Confederates  all,  thus  to  dishonour  me. 

Was  [there]  none  [else]  in  Rome  to  make  a  stale 

But  Saturnine  ?    Full  well,  Andronicus, 

Agree  these  deeds  with  that  proud  brag  of  thine, 

That  saidst  I  begged  the  empire  at  thy  hands. 

TU,    O   monstrous  I    what   reproachful   words  are 

these? 
Sai.    But  go    thy  ways;    go,    give   ^at   changing 

piece 
To  him  that  flourish*d  fbr  her  with  his  sword. 
A  valiant  son-in-law  thou  shalt  enjoy; 
One  fit  to  bandy  with  thy  lawless  sons, 
To  ruffle  in  the  commonwealth  of  Rome. 

Tit.    These  words  are  rasors  to  my  wounded  heart. 
Sat.     And    therefore,    lovely    Tamora,    Queen    of 

Qoths, 
That,  like  the  stately  Phcebe  'mongst  her  nymphs. 
Dost  overshine  the  gallant*st  dames  of  Rome, 
If  thou  be  pleaa'd  with  tkis  my  sudden  choice. 
Behold,  I  choose  thee,  Tamora,  for  my  bride. 
And  win  create  thee  empress  of  Rome. 
Speak,    Queen    of    Goths,    dost    thou    applaud    mj 

choice  ? 
And  here  I  swear  by  all  the  Roman  gods, — 
Sith  priest  and  holy  water  are  so  near. 
And  tapers  bum  so  bright,  and  every  thing 
In  readiness  for  Hymeneus  stand, — 
I  wiU  not  re-salute  the  streets  of  Rome, 
Or  climb  my  palace,  till  from  forth  this  place 
I  lead  espons'd  my  bride  along  with  me. 

Tam,    And  here,  in  sight  of  Heaven,  to  Rome  1 

swear. 
If  Saturnine  advance  the  Queen  of  Qoths, 
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She  will  a  handmaid  be  to  his  desires, 
A  loving  nurse,  a  mother  to  his  youth. 

Sal.    Ascend,  fair   Queen,   Pantheon.  —  Lords,  ao 
company 
Youi  noble  Emperor,  and  hb  lorely  bride. 
Sent  by  the  Heavens  for  Prince  Saturnine, 
Whose  wisdom  hath  her  fortune  conquered: 
There  shall  we  consummate  our  spousal  rites. 

{^Exeunt  Sazubhinus  and  his  Followers;   Ta- 
MOBA  and  her  Sons;  Aa&ok  and  Ooths. 
Tit.    I  am  not  bid  to  wait  upon  this  bride. 
Titus,  when  wert  thou  wont  to  walk  alone, 
Dishonour'd  thus,  and  challenged  of  wrongs  ? 

Enter  Mabcus,  Lxrcnis,  Quinttts,  and  Mabtivs. 

Mar.      O    Titus,    see,    O,    see    what    thou    hast 
done! 
In  a  bad  quarrel  slain  a  virtuous  son. 

Tit.    No,  foolish  Tribune,  no;  no  son  of  mine. 
Nor  thou,  nor  these,  confederates  in  the  deed 
That  hath  dishonour'd  all  our  family: 
Unworthy  brother,  and  unworthy  sons! 

Lue.     But  let  us  give  him  burial,  as  becomes: 
Qive  Mutius  burial  with  our  brethren. 

Tit.     Traitors,  away!  he  rests  not' in  this  tomb. 
This  monument  five  hundred  years  hath  stood. 
Which  I  have  sumptuously  re-edified : 
Here  none  but  soldiers,  and  Rome's  servitors. 
Repose  in  fame;  none  baaely  slain  in  brawls. 
Bury  him  where  you  can,  he  comes  not  here. 

Mar.     My  lord,  this  is  impiety  in  you. 
My  nephew  Mutius'  deeds  do  plead  for  him: 
He  must  be  buried  with  his  brethren. 

^y^^       '  >  And  shall,  or  Mm  we  will  accompany. 

VOL.    IX.  w 
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Ttt.     And  shall  I     What  Tillam  was  it  spoke  that 
word  ? 

Quin,     He  that  would  Tonch  it  in   any  place  but 
here. 

^t.    What !  would  you  bury  him  in  my  despite  ? 

Mar,    No,  noble  Titos ;  but  entreat  of  thee 
To  pardon  Mutius,  and  to  bury  him. 

Tit,     Marcus,  even  thou  hast  strack  upon  my  crest, 
And,  with  these  boys,  mine  honour  thou  hast  wounded : 
My  foes  I  do  repute  you  every  one; 
80,  trouble  me  no  more,  but  get  you  gone. 

Mart,     He  is  not  with  himself:  let  us  withdraw. 

Qutn,     Not  I,  till  Mutius'  bones  be  buried. 

[Mabcus  and  the  Sons  of  Titus  kneel. 

Mar,     Brother,  for  in  that  name  doth  nature  plead,  — 

Qutn.     Father,    and    in    that    name    doth    nature 
speak,  — 

Tit.    Speak    thou   no   more,   if   all   the  rest  will 
speed. 

Mar,     Renowned  Titus,  more  than  half  my  soul,  «- 

Lue,     Dear  father,  soul  and  substance  of  us  all,  — 

Mar,     Suffer  thy  brother  Marcus  to  inter 
His  noble  nephew  here  in  virtue's  nest. 
That  died  in  honour  and  Lavinia's  cause. 
Thou  art  a  Roman,  be  not  barbarous: 
The  Greeks  upon  advice  did  bury  Ajax, 
That  slew  himself,  and  wise  Laertes'  son 
Did  graciously  plead  for  his  funerals. 
Let  not  young  Mutius,  then,  that  was  thy  Joy, 
Be  barr'd  his  entrance  here. 

Tit,  Rise,  Marcus,  rise.— 

The  dismall'st  day  is  this,  that  e'er  I  saw. 
To  be  dishonoured  by  my  sons  in  Rome)  — 
Veil,  bury  him,  and  bury  me  the  next. 

IThey  rise^  and  Murms  is  fnU  into  the  tomh. 
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Luc.    There  lie  iky  bones»  sweet  Mutius,  with  thy 
friends, 
Till  we  with  trophies  do  adorn  thy  tomb! 

All,    No  man  shed  tears  for  noble  Mutius; 
He  lires  in  £une  that  di'd  in  Tirtne's  cause. 

Mar,    My   lord,  »•  to    step    out    of   these    drearr 
dumps,  — 
How  comes  it  that  the  subtle  Queen  of  Ootha 
Is  of  a  sudden  thus  advanc'd  in  Rome  ? 

Tit,    I  know  not,  Marcus,  but  I  know  it  is; 
Whether  by  deyice  or  no,  the  Hearens  can  telL 
Is  she  not,  then,  beholding  to  the  man 
That  brought  her  for  this  high  good  turn  so  far? 

Mar,    Yes,  and  will  nobly  him  remunerate. 

Flourish,  EtUer^  at  one  nde,  SATirBNiirus,  attended  ; 
Tamoba,  Demetbiits,  Chibon,  and  Aabon  ;  at  the 
other  side^  Bassiakitsi  Latikia,  and  Others. 

Sat,    So,  Bassianus,  you  hare  play*d  your  prize: 
God  give  you  joy,  sir,  of  your  gallant  bride  1 

Ba»,    And  you  of  yours,  my  lord !    I  say  no  more. 
Nor  wish  no  less;  and  so  I  take  my  leaye. 

Sat.    Traitor,    if  Bome    have    law,   or    we    have 
power. 
Thou  and  thy  faction  shall  repent  this  rape. 

Bas.    Rape,  caU  you  it,  my  lord,  to  seize  my  own. 
My  true-betrothed  love,  and  now  my  wife? 
But  let  the  laws  of  Rome  determine  all : 
Meanwhile,  I  am  possessed  of  that  is  mine. 

Sat.    'Tis  good,  sir :  you  are  rery  short  with  us ; 
But,  if  we  Hyc,  we*U  be  as  sharp  with  you. 

Bas.    My  lord,  what  I  have  done,  as  best  I  may, 
Answer  I  must,  and  shall  do  with  my  life: 
Only  thus  much  I  give  your  Grace  to  know,— 
By  an  the  duties  that  I  owe  to  Rome, 
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This  noble  gentleman,  Lord  Titus  here. 
Is  in  opinion,  and  in  honour,  wrong*d: 
That  in  the  rescue  of  Lavinia 
With  his  own  hand  did  slay  his  youngest  son* 
In  zeal  to  you,  and  highly  mov'd  to  wrath. 
To  be  controll*d  in  that  he  frankly  gare. 
Receive  him,  then,  to  favour,  Saturnine, 
That  hath  express'd  himself,  in  all  his  deeds, 
A  father  and  a  friend  to  thee  and  Rome. 

Tit.     Prince  Bassianus,  leave  to  plead  my  deeds : 
Tis  thou,  and  those  that  have  dishonoured  me. 
Rome  and  the  righteous  Heavens  be  my  judge. 
How  I  have  lov*d  and  honour*d  Saturnine  1 

Tom*     My  worthy  lord,  if  ever  Tamora 
Were  gracious  in  those  princely  eyes  of  thine. 
Then  hear  me  speak  indifferently  for  all; 
And  at  my  suit,  sweet,  pardon  what  is  past. 

Sat.     What,  madam!  be  dishonoured  openly. 
And  basely  put  it  up  without  revenge? 

Tarn.    Not   so,  my  lord:   the  gods   of  Rome  for- 
fend 
I  should  be  author  to  dishonour  you! 
But,  on  mine  honour,  dare  I  undertake 
For  good  Lord  Titus*  innocence  in  all. 
Whose  fury,  not  dissembled,  speaks  his  griefii. 
Then,  at  my  suit  look  graciously  on  him; 
Lose  not  so  noble  a  friend  on  vain  suppose, 
Nor  with  sour  looks  afflict  his  gentle  heart.— 
[^Aside  to  Sat.]  My  lord,  be  rul'd  by  me,  be  won  at 

last; 
Dissemble  all  your  griefs  and  discontents: 
You  are  but  newly  planted  in  your  throne; 
Lest,  then,  the  people,  and  patricians  too, 
Upon  a  just  survey,  take  Titus'  part. 
And  so  supplant  you  for  ingratitude. 
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(Which  Rome  reputes  to  be  a  heinoas  em)* 

Yield  at  entreats,  and  then  let  me  alone. 

ril  find  a  day  to  massacre  them  all. 

And  raze  their  faction,  and  their  feimily, 

The  crael  father,  and  his  traitorous  sons. 

To  whom  I  sued  for  my  dear  son's  life; 

And  make  them  know  what  'tis  to  let  a  queen 

Kneel  in  the  streets,  and  beg  for  grace  in  TauL-~ 

{^Aloud.']  Come,  come,  sweet  Emperor,  —  come.  An* 

dronicus,  — 
Take  up  this  good  old  man,  and  cheer  the  heart 
That  dies  in  tempest  of  thy  angry  frown. 

SaL    Rise,   Titus,   rise:    my   Empress   hath    pre- 
vailed. 

TU,    I  thank  your  Majesty,  and  her,  my  lord. 
These  words,  these  looks,  infuse  new  life  in  me. 

Tarn.    Titus,  I  am  incorporate  in  Rome, 
A  Roman  now  adopted  happily. 
And  must  advise  the  Emperor  for  his  good. 
This  day  all  quarrels  die,  Andronicus;  — 
And  let  it  be  mine  honour,  good  my  lord. 
That  I  have  reconcil*d  your  friends  and  you.— 
For  you.  Prince  Bassianus,  I  have  passed 
My  word  and  promise  to  the  Emperor, 
That  you  will  be  more  mild  and  tractable.— 
And  fear  not,  lords,  —  and  you  Lavinia. — 
By  my  advice,  all  humbled  on  your  knees. 
You  shall  ask  pardon  of  his  Majesty. 

[Mabcus,  LjLTnnA,  and  /Ae  Sons  of  Titus 
kneel. 

Luc,    We   do;    and   vow  to   Heaven,  and  to  his    , 
Highness, 
That  what  we  did  was  mildly,  as  we  might. 
Tendering  our  sister's  honour,  and  our  own. 

Mar.    That  on  mine  honour  here  I  do  protest- 
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Sal.    Away,  and  talk  not:  trouble  us  no  more. — 
Tarn.    Nay,  nay,  sweet  Emperor^  we  must  all  be 
friends. 
The  Tribune  and  bis  nepbews  kneel  for  grace: 
I  will  not  be  denied.     Sweet  heart,  look  back. 

Sat.     Marcus,  for  thy  sake,  and  thy  brother's  here. 
And  at  my  lovely  Tamora's  entreats, 
I  do  remit  these  young  men's  heinous  faults. 

Lavinia,  though  you  left  me  like  a  churl, 
I  found  a  friend;  and  sure  as  death  I  sware, 
I  would  not  part  a  bachelor  from  the  priest 
Come ;  if  the  Emperor's  Court  can  feast  two  brides, 
You  are  my  guest,  Lavinia,  and  your  friends. — 
This  day  shall  be  a  love-day,  Tamora. 

7\t.     To-morrow,  an  it  please  your  Majesty, 
To  hunt  the  panther  and  the  hart  with  me. 
With  horn  and  hound  we'll  give  your  grace  hanjowr. 

Sai.    Be  it  so,  Titus,  and  gramercy  too. 

lliruu^eU.    ExeimL 


ACT    II. 

ScBKB  L»*The  Same.    Before  the  Palace. 

Enter  Aabov. 

Ajlson, 

NOW  dimbeth  Tamora  Olympus'  top. 
Safe  out  of  fortune's  shot,  and  sits  aloft. 
Secure  of  thunder^s  crack  or  lightning  flash, 
Advanc'd  above  pale  envy's  threat'ning  reach. 
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As  when  the  golden  sun  salutes  the  morn. 

And  having  gilt  the  ocean  with  his  beams. 

Gallops  the  zodiac  in  his  glistering  coach. 

And  overlooks  the  highest-peering  hills; 

So  Tamora. — 

Upon  her  will  doth  earthly  honour  wut. 

And  virtue  stoops  and  trembles  at  her  frown. 

Then,  Aaron,  arm  thy  heart,  and  fit  thy  thoughts, 

To  mount  aloft  with  thy  imperial  mistress; 

And  mount  her  pitch,  whom  thou  in  triumph  long 

Hast  prisoner  held,  fetter'd  in  amorous  chains. 

And  faster  bound  to  Aaron's  charming  eyes, 

Than  is  Prometheus  ti*d  to  Caucasus. 

Away  with  slavish  weeds  and  servile  thoughts ! 

I  wiU  be  bright,  and  shine  in  pearl  and  gold. 

To  wait  upon  tius  new-made  Empress. 

To  wait,  said  I  ?  to  wanton  with  this  queen. 

This  goddess,  this  Semiramis,  this  nymph. 

This  syren,  that  will  charm  Rome's  Saturnine, 

And  see  his  shipwrack,  and  his  commonweal's. 

Hollo !  what  storm  is  this  } 

Enter  Dexxxbivs  and  Chtkok,  hraoing. 

Dem.     Chiron»  thy  years  want  wit,  thy  wit  wanli 
edge 
And  manners,  to  intrude  where  I  am  grac'd. 
And  may,  for  aught  thou  know'st,  affected  be. 

Chi.    Demetrius,  thou  do'st  over-ween  in  all, 
And  so  in  this,  to  bear  me  down  with  braves. 
'Tis  not  the  difference  of  a  year,  or  two, 
flakes  me  less  gracious,  or  thee  more  fortunate: 
I  am  as  able,  and  as  fit,  as  thou. 
To  serve,  and  to  deserve  my  mistress'  grace; 
And  that  my  sword  upon  thee  shall  approve. 
And  plead  my  passions  fbr  Lavinia's  Iotp 
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Aar,    dubs !  dubs  1  these  lovers  will  not  keep  the 
peace. 

Dem,    Why,  boy»  although  our  mother,  unadvised, 
Gave  you  a  dancing-rapier  by  your  side. 
Are  you  so  desperate  grown,  to  threat  your  friends? 
Qo  to;  have  your  lath  glued  within  your  sheath. 
Till  you  know  better  how  to  handle  it. 

Chi,     Mean  while,  sir,  with  the  little  skill  I  have, 
FuU  well  shalt  thou  perceive  how  much  I  dare. 

Dem.    Ay,  boy;  grow  ye  so  brave?     [^They  draw, 

Aar,  Why,  how  now,  lords! 

So  near  the  £mperor*s  palace  dare  you  draw. 
And  maintain  such  a  quarrel  openly? 
Full  well  I  wot  the  ground  of  all  this  grudge : 
I  would  not  for  a  million  of  gold. 
The  cause  were  known  to  them  it  most  concerns; 
Nor  would  your  noble  mother  for  much  more 
Be  so  dishonoured  in  the  court  of  Rome. 
For  shame,  put  up. 

Dem,  Not  I ;  till  I  have  sheath'd 

My  rapier  in  his  bosom,  and,  withal. 
Thrust  those  reproachful  speeches  down  his  throat. 
That  he  hath  breath*d  in  my  dishonour  here. 

Chi.    For  that  I  am  prepar'd  and  full  resolv'd. 
Foul-spoken  coward,  that  thunder*st  with  thy  tongue, 
And  with  thy  weapon  nothing  dar*st  perform. 

Aar.    Away,  I  say! 
Now  by  the  gods  that  warlike  Ooths  adore. 
This  petty  brabble  will  undo  us  all.  — • 
Why,  lords,  —  and  think  you  not  how  dangerous 
It  is  to  jet  upon  a  prince's  right  ? 
What!  is  Lavinia  then  become  so  loose, 
Or  Bassianus  so  degenerate. 
That  for  her  love  such  quairels  may  be  broach'd. 
Without  controlment,  justice,  or  revenge  ? 
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Young  lords,  beware !  —  an  should  the  Empress  know 
This  discord's  ground,  the  music  would  not  please, 

Chi,    I  care  not,  I,  knew  she  and  all  the  world: 
T  lore  Lavinia  more  than  all  the  world. 

Dent,    Youngling,  learn  thou  to  make  some  meaner 
choice. 
Lavinia  is  thine  elder  brother's  hope. 

Aar.    Why,   are   ye   mad?   or   know   ye   not»    ia 
Home 
How  furious  and  impatient  they  be. 
And  cannot  brook  competitors  in  love? 
I  teU  you,  lords,  you  do  but  plot  your  deaths 
By  this  device. 

Chi.  Aaron,  a  thousand  deaths 

Would  I  propose,  to  achieve  her  whom  I  love. 

Aar.    To  achieve  her !  —  How  ? 

Dem.  Why  mak'st  thou  it  so  strange? 

She  is  a  woman,  therefore  may  be  woo'd; 
She  is  a  woman,  therefore  may  be  won; 
She  is  Lavinia,  therefore  must  be  lov'd. 
What,  man  I  more  water  glideth  by  the  mill 
Than  wots  the  miller  of;  and  easy  it  is 
Of  a  cut  loaf  to  steal  a  shive,  we  know: 
Though  BassianuB  be  the  Emperor's  brother. 
Better  than  he  have  worn  Vulcan's  badg^. 

Aar,    [^Aside."]    Ay,   and  as   good   as   Satuminus 
may. 

Dem.    Then,  why  should  he   despair,  that  knows 
to  court  it 
With  words,  fair  looks,  and  liberality? 
What!  hast  thou  not  ftdl  often  struck  a  doe. 
And  borne  her  cleanly  by  the  keeper's  nose? 

Aar.    Why  then,  it   seems,   some  certain  snatch 
or  so 
Would  serve  your  turns. 
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CM.  Ay,  80  the  turn  were  serv'd. 

Dem,    Aaron,  thou  hast  hit  it. 

Aar.  Would  you  had  hit  it  too; 

Then  should  not  we  be  tir'd  with  this  ado. 
Why,  hark  ye»  hark  ye»  — and  are  you  such  fbolsy 
To  square  for  this?    Would  it  offend  you,  then, 
[That  both  should  speed?] 

CM.  Faith,  not  me. 

Dem.    Nor  me,  so  I  were  one. 

Aar.    For  shame  t   be   friends,  and  join  for  that 
you  jar. 
'Tis  policy  and  stratagem  must  do 
That  you  affect;  and  so  must  you  resolve. 
That  what  you  cannot  as  you  would  achieve, 
You  must,  perforce,  accomplish  as  you  may. 
Take  this  of  me :  Lucrece  was  not  more  chaste 
Than  this  Lavinia,  Bassianus'  love. 
A  speedier  course  than  ling'ring  languishment 
Must  we  pursue,  and  I  have  found  the  path. 
My  lords,  a  solemn  hunting  b  in  hand: 
There  will  the  lovely  Roman  ladies  troop: 
The  forest  walks  are  wide  and  spacious, 
And  many  unfrequented  plots  there  are. 
Fitted  by  kind  for  rape  and  villainy. 
Single  you  thither,  then,  this  dainty  doe, 
And  strike  her  home  by  force,  if  not  by  words ; 
This  way,  or  not  at  all,  stand  you  in  hope^ 
Gome,  come;  our  Empress,  with  her  sacred  wit. 
To  villainy  and  vengeance  consecrate, 
Will  we  acquaint  with  all  that  we  intend; 
And  she  shall  file  our  engines  with  advice. 
That  will  not  suffer  you  to  square  yourselves. 
But  to  your  wishes'  height  advance  you  both. 
The  £mperor*s  court  is  like  the  House  of  Fame, 
The  palace  full  of  tongues,  of  eyes,  and 
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The  woods  are  ruihless,  dreadful,  deaf,  and  dull; 
There  speak,  and  strike,  brare  boys,  and  take  your 

turns : 
There  serre  your  lust,  shadow'd  from  Heaven's  eye, 
And  revel  in  Lavinia's  treasury. 

Cku    Thy  counsel,  lad,  smells  of  no  cowardice. 

Dem.  Sit  fas  out  nefas^  till  I  find  the  stream 
To  cool  this  heat,  a  charm  to  calm  these  fits. 
Per  Styga,  ftr  manei  vehar.  [fisetml. 


Sosn  IL 

A  Forest  near  Rome.    Horns,  and  cry  of  hounds 
heard* 

Enter  Tititb  Aia>B02aovs,  with  Hunters,  ^.,  Mab- 
cus,  LiTcnTS,  Qunrnxs,  and  Mabtixts. 

Tit,    The  hunt  is  up,  the  mom  is  bright  and  grey, 
The  fields  are  fragrant,  and  the  woods  are  green. 
Uncouple  here,  and  let  us  make  a  bay. 
And  wake  the  Emperor  and  his  lovely  bride. 
And  rouse  the  Prince,  and  ring  a  hunter's  peal. 
That  all  the  court  may  echo  with  the  noise. 
Sons,  let  it  be  your  charge,  as  it  is  ours. 
To  attend  the  Emperor^s  person  carefrdly: 
I  have  been  troubled  in  my  sleep  this  night. 
But  dawning  day  new  comfort  hath  inspir*d. 

{^Homs  vnnd  a  peal^  and  a  cry  of  hounds  heard 

Enter  SATxnLNiKus,  Tamoba,  Bassiaktts,  LAvmA, 
DsMETKius,  CnntOK,  and  Attendants. 

Tit.    Many  good  morrows  to  your  Majesty  :*««^ 
Madam,  to  you  as  many  and  as  good. — 
I  promised  your  Grace  a  hunter's  peal. 
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Sal,    And  you  hare  rang  it  lustily,  my  lords, 
Somewhat  too  early  for  new-married  ladies. 

Bos.    Lavinia,  how  say  you? 

Lao.  I  say,  no; 

T  have  been  [broad]  awake  two  hours  and  more. 

Sal*    Come   on,  then:   horse   and  chariots  let  us 
have. 
And  to  our  sport.  —  Madam,  now  shall  ye  see 
Our  Roman  hunting.  [To  Tamoxji. 

Mar,  I  have  dogs,  my  lord. 

Will  rouse  the  proudest  panther  in  the  chase. 
And  climb  the  highest  promontory  top. 

Tit,     And  I  have  horse  wiU  follow  where  the  game 
Makes  way,  and  run  like  swallows  o'er  the  plain. 

Dem,    Chiron,  we   hunt  not,   we,  with  horse  nor 
hound; 
But  hope  to  pluck  a  dainty  doe  to  ground.   [EipeuiU. 


Soxm  nL 
A  desert  Part  of  the  Forest 

Enter  Ajlbok,  with  a  hag  of  gold. 

Aar,     He,  that  had  wit,  would   think  that  I  had 
none. 
To  bury  so  much  gold  under  a  tree, 
And  never  after  to  inherit  it 
Let  him  that  thinks  of  me  so  abjectly. 
Know  that  this  gold  must  coin  a  stratagem. 
Which,  cunningly  effected,  will  beget 
A  very  excellent  piece  of  villainy : 
And  so  repose,  sweet  gold,  for  their  unrest, 

IHides  the  goUL 
That  have  their  alms  out  of  ike  Empress'  chest 
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Enter  Tamoxji. 

Tarn.    My  lorelj  Aaron,   wherefore   ]ook*0t    tliou 
sady 
When  every  thing  doth  make  a  gleeful  boast? 
The  birds  chaiint  melody  on  every  bash; 
The  snake  lies  rolled  in  the  cheerful  sun; 
The  green  leaves  quiver  with  the  cooling  wind. 
And  make  a  checquer*d  shadow  on  the  ground. 
Under  their  sweet  shade,  Aaron,  let  ns  sit, 
And,  whilst  the  babbling  echo  mocks  the  hounds« 
Replying  shrilly  to  the  well-tun'd  horns. 
As  if  a  double  hunt  were  heard  at  once. 
Let  us  sit  down  and  mark  their  yelling  noise: 
And  after  conflict,  such  as  was  suppos'd 
The  wandering  prince  and  Dido  once  enjoy'd, 
When  with  a  happy  storm  they  were  surprised, 
And  curtain'd  with  a  counsel-keeping  cave,— - 
We  may,  each  wreathed  in  the  other's  arms. 
Our  pastimes  done,  possess  a  golden  slumber; 
Whiles  hounds,  and  horns,  and  sweet  melodious  birds. 
Be  unto  us  as  is  a  nurse's  song 
Of  lullaby  to  bring  her  babe  asleep. 

Aar.    Madam,  though  Venus  govern  your  desires, 
Saturn  is  dominator  over  mine. 
What  signifies  my  deadly-standing  eye. 
My  silence  and  my  cloudy  melancholy? 
My  fleece  of  wooUy  hair  that  now  uncurls, 
£ven  as  an  adder  when  she  doth  unrol 
To  do  some  fatal  execution? 
No,  madam,  these  are  no  venereal  signs: 
Vengeance  is  in  my  heart,  death  in  my  hand. 
Blood  and  revenge  are  hammering  in  my  head. 
Hark,  Tamora,  the  empress  of  my  soul. 
Which  never  hopes  more  heaven  than  rests  in  thee, 
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This  is  the  day  of  doom  for  Bassianus ; 
His  Philomel  must  lose  her  tongae  to-day: 
Thy  sons  make  pillage  of  her  chastity, 
And  wash  their  hands  in  Bassianus'  blood. 
Seest  thou  this  letter?  take  it  up  I  pray  thee. 
And  give  the  King  this  fatal-plotted  scroll. — 
Now  question  me  no  more;  we  are  espied: 
Here  comes  a  parcel  of  our  hopeful  booty, 
Which  dreads  not  yet  their  Uyes*  destruction. 

Tarn.    Ah,  my  sweet  Moor,  sweeter  to  me  than 
life! 

Aar.    No  more,  great  Empress.     Bassianus  comes : 
Be  cross  with  him;  and  FU  go  fetch  thy  sons 
To  back  thy  quarrels,  whatsoe'er  they  be.         [Exit. 

Enter  BijBsiAsrus  and  Layinuu 

Ba9,    Whom  have  we  heie?    Bome's  royal  Em- 
press, 
Unfumisb'd  of  her  well-boseeming  troop ; 
Or  is  it  Dian,  habited  like  her; 
Who  hath  abandoned  her  holy  groves. 
To  see  the  general  hunting  in  this  forest? 

Tarn,    Saucy  controller  of  our  private  steps  I 
Had  I  the  power,  that,  some  say,  Dian  had. 
Thy  temples  should  be  planted  presently 
With  horns,  as  was  Actson's;  and  the  hounds 
Should  drive  upon  thy  new-transformed  limbs. 
Unmannerly  intruder  as  thou  art! 

Lav,    Under  your  patience,  gentle  Empress, 
'Tis  thought  you  have  a  goodly  gift  in  homing; 
And  to  be  doubted,  that  your  Moor  and  you 
Are  singled  forth  to  try  experiments. 
Jove  shield  your  husband  from  his  hounds  to-day  I 
'Tis  pity,  they  should  take  him  for  a  stag*. 

Bos,     Believe  me,  Queen,  your  swarth  Cimmerian 
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Doth  make  3'our  honour  of  his  body's  hue. 
Spotted,  detested,  and  abominable. 
Why  are  you  sequester'd  from  all  your  train  ? 
Dismounted  from  your  snow-white  goodly  steed. 
And  wander'd  hither  to  an  obscure  plot, 
Accompanied  [but]  with  a  barbarous  Moor, 
If  foul  desire  had  not  conducted  you  ? 

Lav.     And  being  intercepted  in  your  sport. 
Great  reason  that  my  noble  lord  be  rated 
For  sauciness !  —  I  pray  you,  let  us  hence. 
And  let  her  'joy  her  raven-colour'd  love: 
This  valley  fits  the  purpose  passing  well. 

Bos,    The  King,  my  brother,  shall  have   note  of 
this. 

Lao.    Ay,  for  these   slips  have  made   him   noted 
long. 
Good  kingl  to  be  so  mightily  abus'd. 

Tom.    Why  have  I  patience  to  endure  all  this? 

Enter  Demstbius  and  Chixon. 

/>em.     How  now,  dear  sovereign,  and  our  gracious 
mother ! 
Wny  doth  your  Highness  look  so  pale  and  wan? 

Tarn.    Have  I  not  reason,  think  you,  to  look  pale  ? 
These  two  have  'tic'd  me  hither  to  this  place, 
A  barren  detested  vale,  you  see,  it  is: 
The  trees,  though  summer,  yet  forlorn  and  lean, 
O'ercome  with  moss,  and  baleful  misletoe. 
Here  never  shines  the  sun ;  here  nothing  breeds. 
Unless  the  nightly  owl,  or  fatal  raven. 
And,  when  they  shew'd  me  this  abhorred  pit. 
They  told  me,  here,  at  dead  time  of  the  night, 
A  thousand  fiends,  a  thousand  hissing  snakes, 
Ten  thousand  swelling  toads,  as  many  urchins, 
Would  make  such  fearful  and  confiuied  cries. 
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As  any  mortal  body»  hearing  it, 

Should  straight  fall  mad»  or  else  die  suddenly. 

No  sooner  had  they  told  this  hellbh  tale. 

But  straight  they  told  me,  they  would  bind  me  hero 

Unto  the  body  of  a  dismal  yew. 

And  leave  me  to  this  miserable  death: 

And  then  they  call*d  me  foul  adulteress. 

Lascivious  Goth,  and  all  the  bitterest  terms 

That  ever  ear  did  hear  to  such  effect; 

And,  had  you  not  by  wondrous  fortune  come, 

lliis  vengeance  on  me  had  they  executed. 

Revenge  it,  as  you  love  your  mother^s  life. 

Or  be  ye  not  henceforth  call'd  my  children. 

Dem.    This  is  a  witness  that  I  am  thy  son. 

[^Stabs  Bassiakvs. 

Chi.    And  this  for  me,  struck   home   to  shew  my 
strength.  \_AImo  stabbing  Bas.,  who  dies, 

L(w,     Ay,    come,    Semiramis  !  —  nay,     barbarous 
Tamora ; 
For  no  name  fits  thy  nature  but  thy  own. 

Tarn.     Give  me  thy  poniard:  you  shall  know,  my 
boys. 
Your  mother's  hand  shall  right  your  mother's  wrong. 

Dem,    Stay,  madam,  here  is  more  belongs  to  her : 
First,  thrash  the  com,  then  after  bum  the  straw. 
This  minion  stood  upon  her  chastity. 
Upon  her  nuptial  vow,  her  loyalty. 
And  with    that    painted    hope   braves   your  mighti- 

ness: 
And  shall  she  carry  this  unto  her  grave? 

Chi,    An  if  she  do,  I  would  I  were  an  eunuch. 
Drag  hence  her  husband  to  some  secret  hole. 
And  make  his  dead  trunk  pillow  to  our  lust. 

Tarn,     But  when  ye  have  the  honey  ye  desire. 
Let  not  this  wasp  outlive  us  both  to  sting. 
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Chi.    I  warrant  you,  madam,  we  will  make  that 
sure. — 
Come,  mistress,  now  perforce  we  will  enjoy 
That  nice  preserved  honesty  of  yonrs. 

Lav.    O  Tamora!  thou  bear'st  a  woman's  face,—* 

Tom.    I  will  not  hear  her  speak:  away  with  her! 

Lm>,    Sweet   lords,    entreat   her   hear    me   but   a 
word. 

Dem.    Listen,  &ir  madam:  let  it  be  your  glory 
To  see  her  tears;  but  be  your  heart  to  them. 
As  unrelenting  flint  to  drops  of  rain. 

Lav.    When  did  the  tiger's  young  ones  teach  the 
dam  ? 
O,  do  not  learn  her  wrath;  she  taught  it  thee. 
The  milk  thou  suck'dst  from  her  did  turn  to  marble  ; 
Even  at  thy  teat  thou  had'st  thy  tyranny. 
Yet  every  mother  breeds  not  sons  alike: 
Do  thou  entreat  her  shew  a  woman  pity. 

[To  Chibox. 

Chi.     What !  would'st  thou  have  me  prove  myself 
a  bastard? 

Lav.    'Tis  true,  the  raven  doth  not  hatch  a  lark: 
Yet  have  I  heard,  O,  could  I  find  it  now! 
The  lion,  moVd  with  pity,  did  endure 
To  have  his  princely  paws  par'd  all  away. 
Some  say  that  ravens  foster  forlorn  children. 
The  whilst  their  own  birds  fistmish  in  their  nests: 
O,  be  to  me,  though  thy  hard  heart  say  no. 
Nothing  so  kind,  but  something  pitiful ! 

Tarn.    I   know   not   what   it   means.    Away  with 
her! 

Lav.     O,  let  me  teach  thee :  for  my  father's  sake, 
That  gave  thee  life,  when  well  he  might   have  slain 

thee. 
Be  not  obdurate.     Open  thy  deaf  ears. 

TOL.   IX.  X 
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Tam*    Had*8t  thou  in  person  ne^er  offended  me« 
Even  for  his  sake  am  I  pitiless. — 
Remember,  boys,  I  pour*d  forth  tears  in  Tain* 
To  save  yotir  brother  from  the  sacrifioe; 
But  fierce  Andronicus  would  not  relent. 
Therefore,  away  with  her,  and  use  her  as  you  will: 
The  worse  to  her,  the  better  lov'd  of  me. 

Lav.     0  Tamora!  be  call*d  a  gentle  queen. 
And  with  thine  own  hands  kill  me  in  this  place; 
For  'tis  not  life  that  I  have  begg'd  so  long: 
Poor  I  was  slain  when  Bassianus  di*d. 

Tanu    What  begg'st  thou   then?   fond  woman,  let 
me  go. 

Lav.    'Tis  present   death  I  beg;    and  one  thing 
more. 
That  womanhood  denies  my  tongue  to  telL 
O,  keep  me  from  their  worse  than  killing  lust, 
And  tumble  me  into  some  loathsome  pit. 
Where  never  man's  eye  may  behold  my  body : 
Do  this,  and  be  a  charitable  murderer. 

Tarn.    So  should  I  rob^my  sweet  sons  of  their  fee . 
No;  let  them  satisfy  their  lust  on  thee. 

T)em.    Away!    for  thou  hast  stay'd  us  here  too 
long. 

Lav,    No    grace?    no    womanhood?    Ah,   beastly 
creature  1 
The  blot  and  enemy  to  our  general  name  I 
Confusion  fall  — 

Chi.    Nay,  then  TU  stop  your  mouth.  —  Bring  thou 
her  husband:  \J>ragging  off  Latuoa. 

This  is  the  hole  where  Aaron  bid  us  hide  him. 

[^Exeunt. 

Tarn,    Farewell,  my  sons :  see,  that  you  make  hei 
sure. 
Ne*er  let  my  heart  know  merry  cheer  indeed, 
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Till  all  the  Andromd  be  made  away. 

Now  will  I  hence  to  seek  my  lovely  Mooi, 

And  let  my  spleenful  sons  this  truU  deflour.     [£cit. 


80BKX  IV. 

The  Same. 

Enter  Aason»  with  Quiktus  and  MAnTixrs. 
Aar.    Come  on,  my  lords,  the  better  foot  befbre: 
Straight  will  I  bring  you  to  the  loathsome  pit, 
Where  I  espi'd  the  panther  fast  asleep. 

Quin.     My  sight  is  very  dull,  whatever  it  bodes. 
Mart.    And  mine,  I  pomise  you:  were't  not  for 
shame. 
Well  could  I  leave  our  sport  to  sleep  awhile. 

[Maxtius  falli  into  the  ptt. 
Quin.    What!  art  thou  fallen?    What  subtle  hole 
is  this. 
Whose  mouth  is  covered  with  rude*growing  briers. 
Upon  whose  leaves  are  drops  of  new-shed  blood. 
As  fresh  as  morning's  dew  distill'd  on  flowers? 
A  very  fatal  place  it  seems  to  me:-^ 
Speak*  brother,  hast  thou  hurt  thee  with  the  fiedl? 
Mart.      O    brother  I     with    the    dismall^st    object 
[hurt], 
That  ever  eye  with  sight  made  heart  lament. 

Aar.     I  Aside.']    Now  will  I  fetch  the  King  to  find 
them  here; 
That  he  thereby  may  give  a  likely  guess. 
How  these  were  they  that  made  away  his  brother. 

[£ri<  Aabok. 
Mart,    Why  dost  not  comfort  me,  and  help  me  out 
From  this  unhallow*d  and  blood-stained  hole? 
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Qutn.  I  am  surprised  with  an  uncouth  fear ; 
A,  chilling  sweat  o'er-runs  my  trembling  joints : 
My  heart  suspects  more  than  mine  eye  can  see. 

Mart,     To  prove  thou  hast  a  true-divining  heart, 
Aaron  and  thou  look  down  into  this  den, 
And  see  a  fearful  sight  of  blood  and  death. 

Quin,    Aaron    is    gone ;     and    my    compassionate 
heart 
Will  not  permit  mine  eyes  once  to  behold 
The  thing  whereat  it  trembles  by  surmise. 
0,  tell  me  how  it  is;  for  ne*er  tiU  now 
Was  I  a  child,  to  fear  I  know  not  what. 

Mart,     Lord  Bassianus  lies  embrued  here, 
AU  on  a  heap,  like  to  a  slaughter'd  lamb. 
In  this  detested,  dark,  blood-drinking  pit. 

Quin,     If  it  be  dark,  how  dost  thou  know  'tis  he  i 

Mart,    Upon  his  bloody  finger  he  doth  wear 
A  precious  ring,  that  lightens  all  the  hole, 
Which,  like  a  taper  in  some  monument. 
Doth  shine  upon  the  dead  man's  earthy  cheeks. 
And  shews  the  ragged  entrails  of  the  pit: 
So  pale  did  shine  ihe  moon  on  Pyramus, 
When  he  by  night  lay  bath'd  in  maiden  blood. 

0  brother,  help  me  with  thy  fainting  hand,-— 
If  fear  hath  made  thee  faint,  as  me  it  hath,—* 
Out  of  this  fell  devouring  receptacle. 

As  hateful  as  Cocytus'  misty  mouth. 

Quin,    Reach  me  thy  hand,  that  I  may  help  thee 
out; 
Or,  wanting  strength  to  do  thee  so  much  good, 

1  may  be  pluck'd  into  the  swallowing  womb 
Of  this  deep  pit,  poor  Bassianus'  grave. 

I  have  no  strength  to  pluck  thee  to  the  brink. 
Mart,    Nor  I  no   strength   to   climb   without  thy 
help. 
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Quin,    Thy   hand    once   more:    I   vrUl   not  loose 
again. 
Till  thou  art  here  aloft,  or  I  below. 
Thou  canst  not  come  to  me ;  I  come  to  thee. 

IFaHs  i«. 

Enter  Satubninxtb  and  Aabon. 

SaU    Along    with    me:  —  FU    see    what    hole    is 
here. 
And  what  he  is  that  now  is  leapM  into  it. 
Say,  who  art  thou,  that  lately  did'st  descend 
Into  this  gaping  hollow  of  the  earth  ? 

Mart.     The  unhappy  son  of  old  Andronicus, 
Brought  hither  in  a  most  unlucky  hour. 
To  find  thy  brother  Bassianus  dead. 

Sat,    My  brother  dead!     I  know,  thou  dost  but 
jest: 
He  and  his  lady  both  are  at  the  lodge. 
Upon  the  north  side  of  this  pleasant  chase  ^ 
'Tis  not  an  hour  since  I  left  him  there. 

Mart.    We  know  not  where  you  left  him  all  alive, 
But,  out  alas!  here  have  we  found  him  dead. 

Enter  Tamoba,  with  Attendants ;  Tinrs  Ain)BONiGT78, 
and  LuciT78. 

Tain.    Where  is  my  lord,  the  King? 

Sat.     Here,  Tamora;   though   grieved  with   killing 

grief. 
Tarn.    Where  is  thy  brother  Bassianus? 
Sat.    Now   to   the   bottom   dost   thou   search  my 
wound : 
Poor  Bassianus  here  lies  murthered. 

Tarn.    Then,  all  too  late  I  bring  this  fatal  writ, 

^Giving  a  letter 
The  complot  of  this  timeless  tragedy; 
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And  wonder  greatly,  that  man's  face  can  fold 
In  pleasing  smiles  such  murtherous  tyranny. 

Sat.     [Reads.]     **  An   if  we   miss   to   meet    kirn 
handsomely^  — 
Smeet  huntsman^  Bassianus  'tis  we  mean^  — 
Do  thou  so  much  as  dig  the  grace  for  him. 
Thou  know' St  our  meaning.     Look  for  thy  reward 
Among  the  nettles  at  the  elder-tree^ 
Which  overshades  the  mouth  of  that  same  pU^ 
Where  we  decreed  to  hiry  Bassianus. 
Do  this,  and  purchase  us  thy  lasting  friends.** 

0  Tamora!  was  ever  heard  the  like? 
This  is  the  pit,  and  this  the  elder-tree. 
Look,  sirs,  if  you  can  find  the  huntsman  out. 
That  should  have  murther*d  Bassianus  here. 

A  or.    My  gracious  lord»  here  is  the  hag  of  gold. 

[^Showing  it. 
Sat.    Two  of  thy  whelps,  [/o  TiTirs.]  fell  curs  of 
bloody  kind, 
Have  here  bereft  my  brother  of  his  life.  — 
Sirs,  drag  them  from  the  pit  unto  the  prison : 
There  let  them  bide,  until  we  have  deris'd 
Some  never-heard-of  torturing  pain  for  them. 

Tam.    What!   are  they  in  tiiis  pit?     O  wondrous 
thing! 
How  easily  murther  is  discovered! 

Tit.     High  Emperor,  upon  my  feeble  knee 

1  beg  this  boon  with  tears  not  lightly  shed; 
That  this  fell  fault  of  my  accursed  sons. 
Accursed,  if  the  fault  be  prov'd  in  them,  — 

Sat.    If  it  be  prov'd !  you  see,  it  is  apparent.  — 
Who  found  this  letter?    Tamora,  was  it  you? 

Tam.    Andronicus  himself  did  take  it  up. 

TiL    I  did,  my  lord :  yet  let  me  be  their  bail ; 
For  by  my  father's  reverend  tomb,  I  vow. 
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They  shall  be  ready  at  yotir  Highness*  will. 
To  answer  their  suspicion  with  their  lives. 

Sat.    Thou  shalt  not  bail  them:   see,  thou  follow 
me. 
Some  bring  the  murther^d  body,  some  the  murtherers : 
Let  them  not  speak  a  word,  the  guHt  is  plain; 
For,  by  my  soul,  were  there  worse  end  than  death, 
That  end  upon  Chem  should  be  executed. 

Tam,    Andronicus,  I  will  entreat  the  King: 
Fear  not  thy  sons,  they  shall  do  well  enough. 

TU.    Come,  Lucius,  come ;  stay  not  to  walk  with 
them.  •  [^Exeunt  severally. 

ScEins  V. 

The  Same. 

Enter  Demetbius  and  Chibon,  with  Layinia,  rov- 
ished  ;  her  hands  cut  of^  and  her  tongue  cut  out. 

Bern.     So,  now  go  tell,  an  if  thy  tongua  can  speak. 
Who  *twas  that  cut  thy  tongue  and  ravish'd  thee. 

Chi.     Write    down   thy  mind,    bewray   thy   mean- 
ing so; 
And,  if  thy  stumps  will  let  thee,  play  the  scribe. 

Dem.     See,   how  with  signs  and  tokens  she   can 
scrowl. 

Chi.    Qo   home,   call  for   sweet  water,  wash   thy 
hands. 

Dem.    She  hath  no   tongue  to  call,  nor  hands  to 
wash; 
And  so  let*s  leave  her  to  her  silent  walks. 

Chi.    An  'twere  my  case,  I  should  go  hang  my-* 
self. 

Dem.     If  thou  had'sf  hands  to   help  thee   knit  the 
cord.  [Exeunt  Demetbius  and  Chibon, 
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Horns  heard.    Enter  Mabcus,  frotn  huntimg. 

Mar.    Who's  this,  —  my  niece,  that   flies  away  so 
fast? 
Cousin,  a  word:  where  is  your  husband?  — 
If  I  do  dream,  'would  all  my  wealth  would  wake  me  ! 
If  I  do  wake,  some  planet  strike  me  down. 
That  I  may  slumber  in  eternal  sleep*!  — 
Speak,  gentle  niece,  what  stem  ungentle  hands 
Have  lopp'd,  and  hew*d,  and  made  thy  body  bare 
Of  her  two  branches ;  those  sweet  ornaments. 
Whose  circling  shadows  kings  have  sought  to  sleep  in, 
And  might  not  gain  so  great  a  happiness 
As  have  thy  love?     Why  dost  not  speak  to  me?  — 
Alas !  a  crimson  river  of  warm  blood. 
Like  to  a  bubbling  fountain  stirr*d  with  wind. 
Doth  rise  and  fall  between  thy  rosed  lips. 
Coming  and  going  with  thy  honey  breath, 
fiut,  sure,  some  Tereus  hath  defloured  thee. 
And,  lest  thou  should'st  detect  him,  cut  thy  tongue. 
Ah,  now  thou  tum'st  away  thy  face  for  shame; 
And,  notwithstanding  all  this  loss  of  blood, — 
As  from  a  conduit  with  three  issuing  spouts,— 
Yet  do  thy  cheeks  look  red,  as  Titan's  face 
Blushing  to  be  encounter'd  with  a  cloud. 
Shall  I  speak  for  thee?  shall  I  say,  'tis  so? 
O  that  I  knew  thy  heart!  and  knew  the  beast, 
That  I  might  rail  at  him  to  ease  my  mind. 
Sorrow  concealed,  like  an  oven  stopp'd. 
Doth  bum  the  heart  to  cinders  where  it  is. 
Fair  Philomela,  she  but  lost  her  tongue. 
And  in  a  tedious  sampler  sew'd  her  mind; 
But,  lovely  niece,  that  mean  is  cut  from  thee: 
A  craftier  Tereus,  cousin,  hast  thou  met. 
And  he  hath  cut  those  pretty  fingers  off. 
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That  could  have  better  eeVd  than  Philomel. 

Oy  had  the  mcHuter  seen  those  lily  hands 

Tremble,  like  aspen  leaves,  upon  a  lute. 

And  make  the  silken  strings  delight  to  kiss  them^ 

He  would  not  then  have  touch'd  them  for  his  life ! 

Or,  had  he  heard  the  heavenly  harmony 

Which  that  sweet  tongue  hath  made, 

He  would  have  dropp'd  his  knife,  and  ibll  asleep, 

As  Cerberus  at  the  Thracian  poet's  feet. 

Come,  let  us  go,,  and  make  thy  father  blind ; 

For  such  a  sight  will  blind  a  father's  eye. 

One  hour^s  storm  wiU  drown  the  fragrant  meads; 

What  will  whole  montiis  of  tears  thy  father's  eyes  ? 

Do  not  draw  back,  for  we  will  mourn  with  thee: 

O,  could  our  mourning  ease  thy  misery!        [Exeunt 


ACT   III. 

ScBHX  L^-Rome.    A  Street. 

Enter  Senators,  Tribunes,  and  0£icers  of  Justice,  yntk 
Mabtius  and  QvurrvBt  bounds  passing  an  to  the 
place  of  execution  ;  TiTirs  going  he/ores  pleading. 

Titus. 

HEAR  me,  grave  Withers !  noble  Tribunes,  stay ! 
For  pity  of  mine  age,  whose  youth  was  spent 
In  dangerous  wars,  whilst  you  securely  slept; 
For  all  my  blood  in  Rome's  great  quarrel  shed; 
For  all  the  frosty  nights  that  I  have  watch'd; 
And  for  these  bitter  tears,  which  now  you  see 
Filling  the  aged  wrinkles  in  my  cheeks; 
x9 
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Be  pitiful  to  my  oondemned  sons. 

Whose  souIb  are  not  coirupted  as  'tis  thought. 

For  two  and  twenty  sons  I  never  wept. 

Because  they  died  in  honour's  lofty  bed: 

For  these,  [these J  Tribunes,  in  the  dust  I  write 

[^Thromng  himself  on  the  ground. 
My  heart's  deep  languor  and  my  soul*s  sad  tears. 
Let  my  tears  stanch  the  earth's  dry  appetite; 
My  sons'  sweet  blood  will  make  it  shame  and  blush. 
[^Exeunt    Senators,    Tribunes,    4*^.,    toith    the 
Prisoners. 
O  Earth!  I  will  befriend  thee  more  with  rain, 
That  shall  distil  from  these  two  ancient  urns. 
Than  youthful  April  shall  with  all  his  showers: 
In  Summer's  drought  Fll  drop  upon  thee  still; 
In  Winter  with  warm  tears  I'll  melt  the  snow. 
And  keep  eternal  spring-time  on  thy  face. 
So  thou  refuse  to  drink  my  dear  sons'  blood. 

EtUer  Luoius,  with  his  sword  drawn, 

O,  reverend  TVibunes!     O,  gentle,  aged  men! 
Unbind  my  sons,  reverse  the  doom  of  death ; 
And  let  me  say,  that  never  wept  before, 
My  tears  are  now  prevailing  orators. 

Lue.     O,  noble  father!  you  lament  in  vain: 
The  Tribunes  hear  you  not,  no  man  is  by, 
And  you  recount  your  sorrows  to  a  stone. 

Tit.    Ah,  Lucius !  for  thy  brothers  let  me  plead.  — 
Grave  Tribunes,  once  more  I  entreat  of  you. 

Luc.    My    gradouB    lord,   no  Tribune    hears  you 
spei^. 

lit.    Why,  'tis  no  matter,  man :  if  they  did  hear. 
They  would  not  mark  me ;  or  if  they  did  mark, 
They  would  not  pity  me;  yet  plead  I  must, 
kiid  bootless,  unto  them. 
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Therefore,  I  tell  my  sorrows  to  the  stones; 

Who,  though  they  cannot  answer  my  distress, 

f  et  in  some  sort  they  are  better  than  the  Tribunes, 

For  that  they  will  not  intercept  my  tale.       [^RUing^ 

When  I  do  weep,  they  humbly  at  my  feet 

Receive  my  tears,  and  seem  to  weep  with  me: 

And  were  they  but  attired  in  grave  weeds, 

Rome  could  afford  no  tribune  like  to  these. 

A  stone   is   soft  as   wax,   tribunes   more   hard  than 

stones ; 
A  stone  is  silent,  and  offendeth  not. 
And  tribunes  with  their  tongues  doom  men  to  death. 
But  wherefore  stand*st  thou  with  thy  weapon  drawn  ? 

Lue,    To  rescue  my  two  brothers  from  their  death ; 
For  which  attempt  the  judges  have  pronounc'd 
My  everlasting  doom  of  banishment. 

Tit,     O  happy  man!  they  have  befriended  thee. 
Why,  foolish  Lucius,  dost  thou  not  perceive. 
That  Rome  is  but  a  wilderness  of  tigers  ? 
Tigers  must  prey;  and  Rome  affords  no  prey, 
But  me  and  mine :  how  happy  art  thou,  then. 
From  these  devourers  to  be  banished! 
But  who  comes  with  our  brother  Marcus  here  ? 

Enter  Mascus  and  LAvnaA. 

Mar.    Titus,  prepare  thy  aged  eyes  to  weep; 
Or,  if  not  so,  thy  noble  heart  to  break : 
I  bring  consuming  sorrow  to  thine  age. 

Tit.     Will  it  consume  me?  let  me  see  it,  then. 

Mar,    This  was  thy  daughter. 

Tit,    Why,  Mvcns,  so  she  is. 

Lue,    Ah  me!  this  object  kills  me. 

TiL     Faint-hearted    boy,    arise,    and    look    upon 
her. — 
Speak,  Lavinia,  what  accursed  hand 
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Hath  made  thee  handless  in  thy  &ther*8  tight? 
What  fool  hath  added  water  to  the  sea, 
Or  brought  a  faggot  to  bright-burning  Troy? 
My  grief  was  at  the  height  before  thou  earnest. 
And  now,  like  Nilua,  it  disdaineth  bounds.  — 
Give  me  a  sword,  1*11  chop  off  my  hands  too. 
For  they  have  ibught  for  Rome,  and  all  in  vain. 
And  they  have  nurs'd  this  woe,  in  feeding  life; 
In  bootless  prayer  haye  they  been  held  up. 
And  they  have  served  me  to  effectless  use: 
Now,  all  the  service  I  require  of  them 
Is,  that  the  one  will  help  to  cut  the  other.—- 
'Tis  well,  Lavinia,  that  thou  hast  no  hands. 
For  hands  to  do  Rome  service  are  but  vain. 

Luc,     Speak,    gentle    sister,    \dio    hath    martyred 
thee? 

Mar,    O,  that  delightful  engine  of  her  thoughts. 
That  blabVd  them  with  sudi  pleasing  eloquence. 
Is  torn  from  forth  that  pretty  hollow  cage. 
Where,  like  a  sweet  melodious  bird,  it  sung 
Sweet  varied  notes,  enchanting  every  ear. 

Luc,     O,  say   thou   for   her,  who   hath   done  this 
deed? 

Mar.     O,  thus  I  found  her  straying  in  the  park. 
Seeking  to  hide  herself,  as  doth  the  deer. 
That  hath  receiv*d  some  unrecuring  wound. 

Tit,    It  was  my  deer;  and  he  that  wounded  her 
Hath  hurt  me  more,  than  had  he  kilTd  me  dead: 
For  now  I  stand  as  one  upon  a  rock, 
Environ'd  with  a  wilderness  of  sea ; 
Who  marks  the  waxing  tide  grow  wave  by  wave. 
Expecting  ever  when  some  envious  surge 
Will  in  his  brinish  bowels  swallow  him. 
This  way  to  death  my  wretched  sons  are  gone. 
Here  stands  my  other  son,  a  banished  man. 
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And  here  my  brother,  weeping  at  my  woes; 
But  that  which  gives  my  soul  the  greatest  spumy 
Is  dear  LaTiiua,  dearer  than  my  souL  — 
Had  I  but  seen  thy  picture  in  this  plight. 
It  would  have  madded  me;  what  shall  I  do 
Now  I  behold  thy  lively  body  so? 
^  Thou  hast  no  hands  to  wipe  away  thy  tears, 
Nor  tongue  to  tell  me  who  hath  martyr'd  thee: 
Thy  husband  he  is  dead;  and  for  his  death 
Thy  brothers  are  condemned,  and  dead  by  this. 
Look,  Marcus  I  ah,  son  Ludtts,  look  on  her! 
When  I  did  name  her  brothers,  then  fresh  tears  ' 
Stood  on  her  cheeks,  as  doth  the  honey  dew 
Upon  a  gather*d  lily  almost  withered. 

Mar.    Perchance,  she  weeps  because  they  kill'd  her 
husband ; 
Perchance,  because  she  knows  them  innocent. 

TU.    If  they  did  kill  thy  husband,  then  be  joyful. 
Because  the  law  hath  ta'en  revenge  on  them. — ^ 
No,  no,  they  would  not  do  so  foul  a  deed; 
Witness  the  sorrow  that  their  sister  makes.— 
Gentle  Lavinia,  let  me  kiss  thy  lips. 
Or  make  some  sign  how  I  may  do  thee  ease. 
Shall  thy  good  uncle,  and  thy  brother  Lucius, 
And  thou,  and  I,  sit  round  aboat  some  fountain. 
Looking  all  downwards,  to  behold  our  cheeks 
How  they  are  stain*d,  like  meadows  yet  not  dry, 
With  miry  slime  left  on  them  by  a  flood? 
And  in  the  fountain  shall  we  gaze  so  long. 
Till  the  firesh  taste  be  taken  from  that  clearness. 
And  made  a  brine-pit  with  our  bitter  tears? 
Or  shall  we  cut  away  our  hands,  like  thine? 
Or  shall  we  bite  our  tongues,  and  in  dumb  shews 
Pass  the  remainder  of  our  hatefUl  days  ? 
What  shall  we  do?  let  us,  that  have  cmr  tongaet, 
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Plot  some  device  of  hriket  misery. 

To  make  us  wonder'd  at  in  time  to  come. 

Lue,     Sweet  father,  cease  your  tears;   for  at  your 
grief. 
See,  how  my  wretched  sister  sobs  and  weeps. 

Mar,    Patience,    dear    niece!  —  Good    Titus,    dry 
thine  eyes! 

TU,    Ah,  Marcus,  Marcus!  brother,  well  I  wot. 
Thy  napkin  cannot  drink  a  tear  of  mine, 
For  thou,  poor  man,  hast  drown*d  it  with  thine  own. 

Luc.    Ah,  my  Layinia!  I  will  wipe  thy  cheeks. 

Tit,     Mark,  Marcus,  mark !  I  understand  her  signs. 
Had  she  a  tongue  to  speak,  now  would  she  say 
That  to  her  brother  which  I  said  to  thee: 
His  napkin,  with  his  true  tears  all  bewet. 
Can  do  no  service  on  her  sorrowful  cheeks. 
O,  what  a  sympathy  of  woe  is  this ! 
As  far  from  help  as  limbo  is  from  bliss. 
• 

Enter  Aabon. 

Aar,    Titus  Andronicus,  my  lord  the  Emperor 
Sends  thee  this  word,  —  that,  if  thou  love  thy  sons. 
Let  Marcus,  Lucius,  or  thyself,  old  Titus, 
Or  any  one  of  you,  chop  off  your  hand. 
And  send  it  to  the  King:  he  for  the  same 
Will  send  thee  hither  both  thy  sons  alive ; 
And  that  shaU  be  the  ransom  for  their  fault 

Tit,    O,  gracious  Emperor!  O,  gentle  Aaron! 
Did  ever  raven  sing  so  like  a  lark, 
That  gives  sweet  tidings  of  the  sun*s  uprbe? 
With  all  my  heart,  FU  send  the  Emperor  my  hand. 
Good  Aaron,  wilt  thou  help  to  chop  it  off? 

Luc,     Stay,  father !  for  that  noble  hand  of  thine, 
That  hath  thrown  down  so  many  enemies, 
Shall  not  be  sent:  my  hand  will  serve  the  turn. 
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My  youth  can  better  spare  my  blood  than  you. 
And  therefore  mine  shall  save  my  brothers'  lives. 

Mar.     Which   of  your   hands   bath  not  defended 
Rome, 
And  rear'd  aloft  the  bloody  batde-axe. 
Writing  destruction  on  the  enemy's  castle  r 
O,  none  of  both  but  are  of  high  desert. 
My  hand  hath  been  but  idle:  let  it  serve 
To  ransom  my  two  nephews  from  their  death; 
Then,  have  I  kept  it  to  a  worthy  end. 

Aar,    Nay,  come,  agree,  whose  hand  shall  go  akMig, 
For  fear  they  die  before  their  pardon  come. 

Mar,    My  hand  shall  go. 

Lue,  By  Heaven,  it  shall  not  go. 

Tit.     Sirs,  strive  no  more:  such  wither'd  herbs  as 
these 
Are  meet  for  plucking  up,  and  therefore  mine. 

Lue.    Sweet    father,   if   I   shall    be    thought    thy 
son. 
Let  me  redeem  my  brothers  both  from  death. 

Mar.    And,  for   our   father's   sake,   and   mother's 
care. 
Now  let  me  shew  a  brother's  love  to  thee. 

Tit.    Agree  between  you ;  I  will  spare  my  hand. 

Lue.    Then  TU  go  fetch  an  axe. 

Mar.  But  I  will  use  the  axe. 

[JBaRwni  LvciTTs  and  MxBcrs. 

Tit.    Come  hither,  Aaron ; '  FU  deceive  them  both : 
Lend  me  thy  hand,  and  I  will  give  thee  mine. 

Aar.     [iinde.]    If  that  be  call'd  deceit,  I  will  be 
honest. 
And  never,  whilst  I  live,  deeeive  men  so :  — 
But  ni  deceive  you  in  another  sort. 
And  that  youll  say,  ere  half  an  hour  pass. 

IHe  euU  of  Titus's  hmd. 
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Enter  Lucnrs  and  Mabcus. 

TU,    Now,  stay  your  strife :  what  shall  be,  is  din- 
patch'd.  — 
Good  Aaron,  give  his  Majesty  my  hand: 
Tell  him,  it  was  a  hand  that  warded  him 
From  thousand  dangers.     Bid  him  bury  it: 
More  hath  it  merited;  that  let  it  have. 
As  for  my  sons,  say,  I  account  of  them 
As  jewels  purchas'd  at  an  easy  price ; 
And  yet  dear  too,  because  I  bought  mine  own. 

Aar.    I  go,  Andronicus;  and  for  thy  hand. 
Look  by  and  by  to  have  thy  sons  with  thee.— 
[_A9ide.']     Their  heads,  I  mean.  —  O,  how  this  villainy 
Doth  fat  me  with  the  very  thoughts  of  it  1 
Let  fools  do  good,  and  ^Eiir  men  call  for  grace, 
Aaron  will  have  > his  soul  black  like  his  face.     [^ExiL 

TU.     O,  here  I  lift  this  one  hand  up  to  Heaven, 
And  bow  this  feeble  ruin  to  the  Earth: 
If  any  power  pities  wretched  tears. 
To  that  I  call. — What!  wilt  thou  kneel  with  mer 

ITo  Latinii.. 
Do    then,    dear    heart;    for    Heaven   shall   hear  our 

prayers. 
Or  with  our  sighs  we'll  breathe  the  welkin  dim, 
And  stain  the  sun  with  fog,  as  sometime  clouds 
When  they  do  hug  him  in  their  melting  bosoms. 

Mar,     O,  brother,  speak  with  possibilities, 
And  do  not  break  into  these  deep  extremes. 

Tit,     Is  not  my  sorrow  deep,  having  no  bottom? 
Then,  be  my  passions  bottomless  with  them. 

Mar,    But  yet  let  reason  govern  thy  lament. 

Tit,    If  there  were  reason  for  these  miseries^ 
Then  into  limits  could  I  bind  my  woes. 
When  heaven  doth  weep,  doth  not  the  earth  o*erflow 
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If  the  winds  rage,  doth  not  the  sea  wax  mad, 
Threat'ning  the  welkin  with  his  big-swobi  &ce? 
And  wilt  thou  have  a  reason  for  this  coil? 
I  am  the  sea;  hark,  how  her  sighs  do  blow! 
She  is  the  weeping  welkin,  I  the  earth: 
Then,  must  my  sea  be  moved  with  her  sighs; 
Then,  must  my  earth  with  her  continual  teart 
Become  a  deluge,  overflow'd  and  drown'd. 
For  why  my  bowels  cannot  hide  her  woes. 
But  like  a  drunkard  must  I  vomit  them. 
Then,  give  me  leave ;  for  losers  will  have  leave; 
To  ease  their  stomachs  with  their  bitter  tongues. 

Enter  a  Messenger,  with  two  heads  and  a  hand. 

Messenger.    Worthy  Andronicus,   ill  art  thou  re- 
paid 
For  that  good  hand  thou  sent'st  the  Emperor. 
Here  are  the  heads  of  thy  two  noble  sons ; 
And  here's  thy  hand,  in  scorn  to  thee  sent  back: 
Thy  griefs,  their  sports;  thy  resolution  mock*d; 
That  woe  is  me  to  think  upon  thy  woes, 
More  than  remembrance  of  my  father's  death.    [Exit. 

Mar.     Now,  let  hot  jSBtna  cool  in  Sicily, 
And  be  my  heart  an  ever-burning  heU! 
These  miseries  are  more  than  may  be  borne. 
To  weep  with  them  that  weep  doth  ease  some  deal. 
But  sorrow  flouted  at  is  double  death. 

Luc,     Ah,  that  this  sight  should   make  so  deep   a 
wound, 
Anl  yet  detested  life  not  shrink  thereat! 
That  ever  death  should  let  life  bear  his  name. 
Where  life  hath  no  more  interest  but  to  breathe. 

[Lavinia  kisses  him. 

Mar.    Alas,  poor  heart!  that  kiss  is  comfortless. 
As  frozen  water  to  a  starved  snake. 

VOL.   IX.  Y 
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Tit.     When    will    this    fearful    slumber    have    an 
end? 

Mar.    Now,  farewell,  flattery:  die,  Andronicue. 
Thou  doftt  not  slumber:  see,  thy  two  sons'  heads; 
Thy  warlike  hand;  thy  mangled  daughter  here; 
Thy  other  banished  son,  with  this  dear  sight 
Struck  pale  and  bloodless;  and  thy  brother,  I, 
Even  like  a  stony  image,  cold  and  numb. 
Ah,  now  no  more  wOl  I  control  my  griefs: 
Rend  off  thy  silver  hair,  thy  other  hand 
Gnawing  with  thy  teeth;  and  be  this  dismal  sight 
The  closing  up  of  our  most  wretched  eyes! 
Now  is  a  time  to  storm ;  why  art  thou  still  ? 

Tit.    Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Mar.     Why  dost  thou  hragh?  it  fits  not  with  thii 
hour. 

Tit.     Why,  I  have  not  another  tear  to  shed: 
Besides,  this  sorrow  is  an  enemy, 
And  would  usurp  upon  my  wat'ry  eyes, 
And  make  them  blind  with  tributary  tears ; 
Then,  which  way  shall  I  find  revenge's  cave? 
For  these  two  heads  do  seem  to  speak  to  me. 
And  threat  me  I  shall  never  come  to  bliss 
Till  all  these  mischiefs  be  retum*d  again. 
Even  in  their  throats  that  have  committed  them. 
Come,  let  me  see  what  task  I  have  to  do. — 
You  heavy  people,  circle  me  about. 
That  I  may  turn  me  to  each  one  of  you. 
And  swear  unto  my  soul  to  right  your  wrongs. — 
The  vow  is  made.  —  Come,  brother,  take  a  head; 
And  in  this  hand  the  other  will  I  bear: 
Lavinia,  thou  shalt  be  employed  in  these  aims; 
Bear  thou  my  hand,  sweet  wench,  between  thy  teeth 
As  for  thee,  boy,  go,  get  thee  j&om  my  sight: 
Thou  art  an  exile»  And  thou  must  not  stay : 
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Hie  to  the  Goths,  and  rfdse  an  anny  there; 
And,  if  you  love  me,  as  I  think  you  do, 
Let'a  kias  and  part,  for  we  have  much  to  do. 

^Exeunt  Trrua,  Mabcus,  and  Iulttku^ 
Luc.    Farewell,  Andronicus,  my  noble  father; 
The  woftdl'st  man  that  ever  liv'd  in  Rome. 
Farewell,  proud  Rome:  till  Lucius  come  again. 
He  leaves  hia  pledgee  dearer  than  his  life. 
Farewell,  LaTinia,  my  noble  sister; 
O,  would  thou  wert  as  thou  tofore  hast  been! 
But  now  nor  Lucius  nor  Layinia  liyes. 
But  in  oblivion  and  hateful  grieft. 
If  Lucius  live,  he  will  requite  your  wrongs. 
And  make  proud  Saturnine  and  his  Empress 
Beg  at  the  gates,  like  Tarquin  and  his  Queen. 
Now  will  I  to  the  Goths,  and  raise  a  power. 
To  be  revenged  on  Rome  and  Saturnine.  [£cit. 


•Scuns  n. 

A  Room  in  Titus's  House.    A  Banquet  set  out. 

Enter  Titus,  Mabcus,  LiYnnA,  and  young  Luoius, 
a  hoy. 

TU.    So,  so,  now  sit;  and  look  you  eat  no  more 
Than  will  preserve  just  so  much  strength  in  us 
As  will  revenge  these  bitter  woes  of  ours. 
Marcus,  unknit  that  sorrow-wreathen  knot: 
Thy  niece  and  I,  poor  creatures,  want  our  hands. 
And  cannot  passionate  our  tenfold  grief 
With  folded  arms.    This  poor  right  hand  of  mine 
is  left  to  tyrannise  upon  my  breast; 
Who  when  my  heart,  all  mad  with  misery. 
Beats  in  this  hdllQw  prison  of  my  flesh. 
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Then,  thus  I  thump  it  down. — 

Thou  map  of  woe,  that  thus  dost  talk  in  signs, 

[To  Latiioa. 
When  thy  poor  heart  heats  with  outrageous  heating. 
Thou  canst  not  strike  it  thus  to  make  it  still. 
Wound  it  with  sighing,  girl,  kill  it  with  groans; 
Or  get  some  little  knife  between  thy  teeth, 
And  just  against  thy  heart  make  thou  a  hole. 
That  all  the  tears  that  thy  poor  eyes  let  &11, 
May  run  into  that  sink,  and  soaking  in. 
Drown  the  lamenting  fool  in  sea-salt  tears. 

Mar.     Fie,  brother,  fie !  teach  her  not  thus  to  lay 
Such  violent  hands  upon  her  tender  life. 

Tit.    How  now !   has   sorrow  made   thee  dote   al- 
ready ? 
Why,  Marcus,  no  man  should  be  mad  but  I. 
What  violent  hands  can  she  lay  on  her  life  } 
Ah !  wherefore  dost  thou  urge  the  name  of  hands  ? 
To  bid  ^neas  tell  the  tale  twice  o'er. 
How  Troy  was  burnt,  and  he  made  miserable? 
O,  handle  not  the  theme,  to  talk  of  hands. 
Lest  we  remember  still,  that  we  have  none. 
Fie,  fie !  how  frantidy  I  square  my  talk ! 
As  if  we  should  forget  we  had  no  hands, 
If  Marcus  did  not  name  the  word  of  hands.  — 
Come,  let's  fall  to;  and,  gentle  girl,  eat  this. — 
Here  is  no  drink.     Hark,  Marcus,  what  she  says; 
I  can  interpret  all  her  martyr'd  signs: 
She  says,  she  drinks  no  other  drink  but  tears, 
Brew'd  with  her  sorrow,  mash'd  upon  her  cheeks.-— 
Speechless  complainer,  I  will  learn  thy  thought; 
In  thy  dumb  action  will  I  be  as  perfect. 
As  begging  hermits  in  their  holy  prayers: 
Thou  shalt  not  sigh,  nor  hold  thy  stumps  to  heaven, 
Nor  wink,  nor  nod,  nor  kneel,  nor, make  a  sign. 
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But  I  of  these  will  wrest  an  alphabet, 

And  by  still  practice  learn  to  know  thy  meaning. 

Boy,     Good   grandsire,    leave    these    bitter    deep 
laments : 
Make  my  aunt  merry  with  some  pleasing  tale. 

Mar.    Alas!  the  tender  boy,  in  passion  moVd, 
Doth  weep  to  see  his  grandsire's  heaviness. 

Tit.    Peace^   tender  sapling;     thou    art  made   of 
tears. 
And  tears  will  quickly  melj  thy  life  away. — 

[Mabcvs  strikes  the  dish  vnth  a  knife. 
What  dost  thou  strike  at,  Marcus,  with  [thy]  knife? 

Mar.    At  that  that  I  have  killed,  my  lord — a  fly. 

TU.    Out    on    thee,    murderer!    thou    kill'st    my 
heart; 
Mine  eyes  are  do/d  with  view  of  tyranny : 
A  deed  of  death,  done  on  the  innocent. 
Becomes  not  Titus'  brother.     Qet  thee  gone ; 
I  see,  thou  art  not  for  my  company. 

Mar.    Alas!  my  lord,  I  have  but  kiU'd  a  fl}. 

Tit.    But  how,  if  that  fly  had  a  father  and  mother. 
How  would  he  hang  his  slender  gilded  wings, 
And  buz  lamenting  doings  in  the  air? 
Poor  harmless  fly! 

That  with  his  pretty  buzzing  melody. 
Came  here  to  make  us  merry;    and   thou   hast  killu 
him. 

Mar.    Pardon  me,  sir:   it  was  a  black  ill-favour*d 

fly, 

like  to  the  empress*  Moor;  therefore,  I  kill'd  him. 

Tit.    O,  O,  O I 
Then  pardon  me  for  reprehending  thee. 
For  thou  hast  done  a  charitable  deed. 
Give  my  thy  knife,  I  will  insult  on  him; 
Flattering  myself^  aa  if  it  were  the  Moor 
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Come  Uther  purposely  to  poison  me. — 
There's  for  thyself,  and  that's  for  Tamora.    Ah,  sir- 
rah!— 
Yet  I  think  we  are  not  brought  so  low. 
But  that  between  us  we  can  kill  a  fly. 
That  comes  in  likeness  of  a  coal-black  Moor. 

Mar.    Alas,  poor  man  I   grief  has  so  wrought  on 
him. 
He  takes  false  shadows  for  true  substances. 

Tit.    Come,  take  away. — Lavinia,  go  with  me: 
m  to  ihy  closet;  and  go  read  with  thee 
Sad  stories,  chanced  in  the  times  of  old.  ^* 
Come,  boy,  and  go  with  me:  thy  sight  is  young. 
And  thou  shalt  read,  when  mine  begins  to  dazzle. 


ACT    IV. 

ScsHB  L — The  Same.     Before  Tmrs's  House. 

Enter  Titus  and  Maxcxts.  Then  enter  young  Lu- 
cius^ toith  hooks,  which  Ac  dropsy  Latikia  running 
after  him. 

BOT. 

HELP,  grandsire,  help!  my  aunt  Lavinia 
Follows  me  every  where,  I  know  not  why.— 
Good  uncle  Marcus,  see  how  swift  she  comes ! 
Alas!  sweet  aunt,  I  know  not  what  you  mean. 
Mar.    Stand  by  me,   Lucius:   do   not  fear  thine 

aunt. 
Tit.    She  lores  thee,   boy,  too   well   to   do   thee 

harm. 
Boy.    Ay,  when  my  father  was  in  Rome,  she  did. 
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Mar.    What   means   my   niece   Layinia  by   these 

signs? 
TiL    Fear  her  not,  Lucius: — somewhat  doth  she 

mean. 
See,  Lucius,  see,  how  much  she  makes  of  thee: 
Somewhither  would  she  have  thee  go  with  her. 
Ah,  boy!  Cornelia  never  with  more  care 
Read  to  her  sons,  than  she  hath  read  to  thee. 
Sweet  poetry,  and  Tully's  Orator. 

Afar.     Canst   thou   not   guess  wherefore   she  plies 

thee  thus? 
Boy.    VLj  lord,  I  know  not,  I,  nor  can  I  guess. 
Unless  some  fit,  or  frenzy,  do  possess  her; 
For  I  have  heard  my  grandsire  say  full  oft. 
Extremity  of  griefs  would  make  men  mad ; 
And  I  have  read  that  Hecuba  of  Troy 
Ran  mad  through  sorrow:  that  made  me  to  fear; 
Although,  my  lord,  I  know,  my  noble  aunt 
Loves  me  as  dear  as  e'er  my  mother  did. 
And  would  not,  but  in  fUry,  fright  my  youth; 
Which  made  me  down  to  throw  my  books,  and  fly. 
Causeless,  perhaps.     But  pardon  me,  sweet  aunt; 
And,  madam,  if  my  unde  Marcus  go, 
I  will  most  willingly  attend  your  ladyship. 
Mar,    Lucius,  I  will. 

[LxmnA  turns  over  the  hooks  which  Lvciuu 
had  let  fan. 
Tit.    How  now,  Lavinia  !•—>  Marcus,   what  means 

this? 
Some  book  there  is  that  she  desires  to  see. — 
Which  is  it,  girl,  of  these  ?  —  Open  them,  boy.  — 
But  thou  art  deeper  read,  and  better  skUTd; 
Come,  and  take  choice  of  all  my  library. 
And  so  beguile  thy  sorrow,  till  the  Heavens 
Reveal  the  damn*d  contriver  of  this  deed.  — 
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Wliat  book  ? 

Why  lifts  she  up  her  arms  in  sequence  thus  ? 

Mar.    I  think,  she   means,  that   there   was  more 
than  one 
Confederate  in  the  fact.  —  Ay,  more  there  was; 
Or  else  to  Heaven  she  heaves  them  to  revenge. 

TiU    Lucius,  what  book  is  that  she  tosseth  so^ 

Boy.     Qrandsire,  'tis  Ovid's  Metamorphoses: 
My  mother  gave  it  me. 

Mar.  For  love  of  her  that's  gone. 

Perhaps,  she  cuU'd  it  from  among  the  rest 

2V^     Soft!  so  busily  she  turns  the  leaves! 
Help  her:  what  would  she  find?  —  Lavinia,  shall  I 

read? 
This  is  the  tragic  tale  of  Philomel, 
And  treats  of  Tereus'  treason,  and  his  rape ; 
And  rape,  I  fear,  was  root  of  thine  annoy. 

Mar.    See,  brother,  see  !  note,  how  she  quotes  the 
leaves. 

TU.     Lavinia,  wert  thou  thus  surpris'd,  sweet  girL 
Ravish'd  and  wrong'd,  as  Philomela  was, 
Forc'd  in  the  ruthless,  vast,  and  gloomy  woods?  — 
See,  see!  — 

Ay,  such  a  place  there  is,  where  we  did  hunt* 
(O,  had  we  never,  never,  hunted  there!) 
Pattem'd  by  that  the  poet  here  describes. 
By  nature  made  for  murthers,  and  for  rapes. 

Mar,    O,    why    should   nature    build   so    fool    a 
den. 
Unless  the  gods  delight  in  tragedies  ? 

IV<.     Give  signs,  sweet  girl,  for  here  are  none  bu( 
friends. 
What  Roman  lord  it  was  durst  do  the  deed: 
Or  slunk  not  Saturnine,  as  Tarquin  erst. 
That  left  the  camp  to  sin  in  Lucrece*  bed  ? 
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Mar.    Sit  down,  sweet  zdece :  —  brother,  sit  down 

by  me. — 
Apollo,  Pallas,  Jove,  or  Mercnrj, 
Inspire  me,  that  I  may  this  treason  find!  — 
My  lord,  look  here; — look  here,  Layinia: 
This  sandy  plot  is  plain;  guide,  if  thou  canst. 
This  after  me  [when]  I  have  writ  my  name 
Without  the  help  of  any  hand  at  all. 

[He  writes  his  name  with  his  staffs  and  guides 
it  with  feet  and  mouth. 
Cursed  be  that  heart,  that  forc'd  us  to  this  shift!  — 
Write  thou,  good  nieee;  and  here  display,  at  last. 
What  God  will  have  discover'd  for  revenge. 
Heaven  guide  thy  pen  to  print  thy  sorrows  plain. 
That  we  may  know  the  traitors,  and  the  truth! 

[She  takes  the  staff  in  her  mouthy  and  guides 
it  with  her  stunq}8^  and  writes. 
Tit,     O,   do   ye   read,   my  lord,    what    she   hath 

writ? 
Stuprum —  Chiron —  Demetrius, 

Mar,     What,  what! — the  lustful  sons  of  Tamora 
Performers  of  this  heinous,  bloody  deed  ? 

Tit.     Magni  dominator  poli^ 
Tarn  lentus  audis  sceleraf  tarn  lentus  videst 
Mar,     O,     calm    thee,    gentle    lord,    although,   ] 

know. 
There  is  enough  written  upon  this  earth. 
To  stir  a  mutiny  in  the  mildest  thoughts. 
And  arm  the  minds  of  infants  to  exclaims. 
My  lord,  kneel  down  with  me;  Lavinia,  kneel. 
And  kneel,  sweet  boy,  the  Roman  Hector's  hope. 
And  swear  with  me,  —  as  with  the  woful  feere. 
And  father,  of  that  chaste,  dishonoured  dame. 
Lord  Junius  Brutus  sware  for  Lucrece*  rape, — 
That  we  wiU  prosecute,  by  good  advice, 
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Mortal  revenge  upon  these  traitorous  Gk>ths, 
And  see  their  blood,  or  die  with  this  reproach. 

TiL     'Tis  sure  enough,  an  you  knew  how; 
But  if  you  hunt  these  bear-whelps,  then  beware : 
The  dam  will  wake,  and  if  she  wind  you  once, 
8he*s  with  the  lion  deeply  still  in  league, 
And  lulls  him  whilst  she  playeth  on  her  back; 
And  when  he  sleeps  will  she  do  what  she  list. 
You're  a  young  huntsman:  Marcus,  let  it  alone; 
And,  come,  I  will  go  get  a  leaf  of  brass, 
And  with  a  gad  of  steel  will  write  these  words. 
And  lay  it  by.     The  angry  northern  wind 
Will  blow  these  sands,  like  Sibyl's  leaves,  abroad, 
And    Where's   your  'lesson    then?  —  Boy,    what    say 
you? 

Boy,    I  say,  my  lord,  that  if  I  were  a  man. 
Their  mother's  bed-chamber  should  not  be  safe 
For  these  bad  bondmen  to  the  yoke  of  Rome. 

Mar.    Ay,  that's  my  boy!  thy  father  hath  full  oft 
For  his  ungrateful  country  done  the  like. 

Boy,     And,  uncle,  so  will  I,  an  if  I  live. 

Tit,     Come,  go  with  me  into  mine  armoury; 
Lucius,  I'll  fit  thee:  and  withal,  my  boy 
Shall  carry  from  me  to  the  Empress'  sons 
Presents,  that  I  intend  to  send  them  both. 
Come,  come;  thou'lt  do  thy  message,  wilt  thou  not? 

Boy,    Ay,  with  my  dagger  in  their  bosoms,  grand- 
sire. 

TU.    No,   boy,   not   so;    Fll   teach   thee   another 
course. 
Lavinia,  come.  —  Marcus,  look  to  my  house: 
Lucius  and  Til  go  brave  it  at  the  Court; 
Ay,  marry,  will  we,  sir;  and  we'll  be  waited  on. 

[^Exeunt  Titus,  Latikia,  and  Boy. 

Mar,     O  Heavens  1  can  you  hear  a  good  man  groan, 
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And  not  relent,  or  not  oompasaion  him? 

Marcus,  attend  liim  in  his  ecstasy. 

That  hath  more  scars  of  sorrow  in  his  heart. 

Than  foe-men's  marks  upon  his  hatter*d  shield; 

But  yet  so  just,  that  he  will  not  revenge.  — 

Revenge,  ye  Heavens,  for  old  AndronicusI         [£W* 


Sgbsx  n. 

The  Same.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Aabok,  Dehxtbius,  and  Chibon,  at  one  door , 
at  another  door^  young  Lucius,  and  an  Attendant, 
with  a  bundle  of  weapons^  and  verses  writ  upon 
them, 

Chi.    Demetrius,  here's  ^e  son  of  Lucius; 
He  hath  some  message  to  deliver  us. 
Aar.    Ay,  some  mad  message  from  his  mad  granOU 

father. 
Bojf.    My  lords,  with  all  the  humbleness  I  may, 
I  greet  your  honours  from  Andronicus ;  — 
[^Aside.']    And  pray  the  Roman  gods    confound  you 
both. 
Dem.    Gramercy,  lovely  Lucius.     What's  the  news  ? 
Boy.  [Aside."]  [That  you  are  both  decipher'd,  that's 
the  news,] 
For  villains   mark'd  with  rape.     [To  them."]    May  i1 

please  you. 
My  grandsire,  well  advis'd,  hath  sent  by  me 
The  goodliest  wea^Kms  of  his  armoury. 
To  gratify  your  honourable  youth. 
The  hope  of  Rome ;  for  so  he  bade  me  say. 
And  so  I  do,  and  with  his  gifts  present 
y'our  lordships,  that  whenever  you  have  need. 
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You  may  be  armed  and  appointed  well. 
And  80  I  leave   you   both*  [asideJ]  like   bloody  Til- 
lains.  [^Easmnt  Boy  and  Attendant. 

Dem.    What's  here?    A  scroll,  and  written  round 
about? 
Let's  see; 

Integer  vUa^  scelerUque  purus^ 
Non  egel  Mauri  jaculis^  nee  arcu. 

Chi,     O!  'tis  a  verse  in  Horace.     I  know  it  well: 
I  read  it  in  the  grammar  long  ago. 

Aar,    Ay,  just !  —  a  verse  in  Horace ;  —  right,  you 
have  it. 
[Aside,^     Now,  what  a  thing  it  is  to  be  an  ass! 
Here's  no  fond  jest  1    the  old  man  hath  found  theii 

guilt. 
And  sends  them  weapons  wrapp'd  about  with  lines. 
That  wound,  beyond  their  feeling,  to  the  quick; 
But  were  our  witty  Empress  well  a-fbot. 
She  would  applaud  Andronicus'  conceit: 
But  let  her  rest  in  her  unrest  a  while. — 
[  To  them,']    And  now,  young  lords,  was't  not  a  happy 

star 
Led  us  to  Rome,  strangers,  and  more  than  so. 
Captives,  to  be  advanced  to  this  height? 
It  did  me  good,  before  the  palace  gate 
To  brave  the  Tribune  in  his  brother*s  hearing. 

Dem.     But  me  more  good,  to  see  so  great  a  lord 
Basely  insinuate,  and  send  us  gifts. 

Aar.    Had  he  not  reason.  Lord  Demetrius? 
Did  you  not  use  his  daughter  very  friendly? 

Dem.    1  would,  we  had  a  thousand  Roman  dames 
At  such  a  bay,  by  turn  to  serve  our  lust. 

CkL     A  charitable  wish,  and  fuU  of  love. 

Aar,    Here    lacks    but    your    mother    for   to   say 
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Chi,    And   that   would   ahe   for    twenty   thousand 

more. 
Dem,    Come,  let  us  go,  and  pray  to  all  the  gods 
For  our  beloved  mother  in  her  pains. 

Aar,     Pray  to  the  devils;  the  gods  have  given  us 

over.      •  [^TVumpeU  sound. 

Dem.    Why   do   the   Emperor's   trumpets   flourish 

thus? 
Cku    Belike,  for  joy  the  Emperor  hath  a  son. 
Dem,    Soft!  who  comes  here? 

ErUer  a  Nurse,  with  a  hlaek^a-moar  Child  in  her 
anns* 

Nurse,    Good  morrow,  lords.     O,  tell  me,  did  you 
see 
Aaron  the  Moor? 

Aar.     Well,  more,  or  less,  or  ne'er  a  whit  at  all. 
Here  Aaron  is;  and  what  with  Aszon  now? 

Nur,     O  gentle  Aaron!  we  are  all  undone. 
Now  help,  or  woe  betide  thee  evermore! 

Aar.    Why,  what  a  caterwauling  dost  thou  keep! 
What  dost  thou  wrap  and  fumble  in  thine  arms? 

Nur,     O,  that  which  I  would  hide  from  Heaven's 
eye, 
Our  Empress'  shame,  and  stately  Rome's  disgrace.  — 
She  is  delivered,  lords;  she  is  delivered. 

Aar,    To  whom? 

Nur,  I  mean  she's  brought  to  bed. 

Aar,  Well,  God 

Qive  her  good  rest !     What  hath  he  sent  her  ? 

Nur.  A  devil. 

Aar.    Why,  then  she's  the  Devil's  dam:   a  joyful 
issue. 

Nur,    A  joyless,  dismal,  black,  and  sorrowful  issue. 
Here  is  the  babe,  as  loathsome  as  a  toad 
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Amongst  the  fairest  breeders  of  otir  clime. 

The  Empress  sends  it  thee,  thy  stamp,  thy  seal. 

And  bids  thee  christen  it  with  thy  dagger's  point 

Aar.    Zounds,    ye    whore!    is    black    so    base    a 
hue?  — 
Sweet  blowse,  you  are  a  beauteous  blossom,  sure. 

Dem.    Villain,  what  hast  thou  done  ? 

Aar,     That  which  thou  canst  not  undo. 

Chi,    Thou  hast  undone  our  mother. 

Aar,    Villain,  I  have  done  thy  mother. 

Dem,     And  therein,  hellish  dog,  thou  hast  undone. 
Woe  to  her  chance,  and  damn'd  her  loath*d  choice' 
Accurs'd  the  offspring  of  so  foul  a  fiend ! 

Chi,    It  shall  not  li^e. 

Aar,  It  shall  not  die. 

iVtir.    Aaron,  it  must:  the  mother  wills  it  so. 

Aar.    What!    must  it,  nurse?    then   let   no  man 
but  I, 
Do  execution  on  my  flesh  and  blood. 

Dem,    I'll  broach  the  tadpole  on  my  rapier's  point. 
Nurse,  give  it  me;  my  sword  shall  soon  dispatch  it. 

Aar,     Soon»  this  sword  shall  plough  thy  bowels  up. 
[Take»  the  ChUd  from  the  Nurse,  and  draws. 
Stay,  murtherous  villains  !  will  you  kill  your  brother  ? 
Now,  by  the  burning  tapers  of  the  sky. 
That  shone  so  brightly  when  this  boy  was  got. 
He  dies  upon  my  scimitar's  sharp  point. 
That  touches  this  my  first-bcnn  son  and  heir. 
I  tell  you,  younglings,  not  Enceladus, 
With  all  his  threatening  band  of  Typhon's  brood, 
Nor  great  Alcides,  nor  the  god  of  war. 
Shall  seize  this  prey  out  of  his  father's  hands. 
What,  what,  ye  sanguine,  shallow-hearted  boys! 
Ye  white-lim'd  walls !  ye  alehouse  painted  signs ! 
Coal-black  is  better  than  another  hue. 
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In  that  it  BOoms  to  bear  another  hue; 

For  all  the  water  in  the  ocean 

Can  never  tarn  the  swan's  black  legs  to  white. 

Although  she  lave  them  hourly  in  the  flood. 

Tell  the  Empress  from  me,  I  am  of  age 

To  keep  mine  own;  excuse  it  how  she  can. 

Dem,    Wilt  thou  betray  thy  noble  mifbreas  thus? 

Aar,    My  mistress  is  my  mistress ;  this,  myself; 
The  vigour,  and  the  picture  of  my  youth : 
This,  before  all  the  world,  do  I  prefer; 
This,  maugre  all  the  world,  will  I  keep  safe, 
Or  some  of  you  shall  smoke  fiir  it  in  Rome. 

J>ei».     By  this  our  mother  is  for  ever  sham'd. 

Chi.    Rome  will  despise  her  for  this  foul  escs^e. 

Nur.    The   Emperor   in    his   rage  will   doom   her 
death. 

Chi.     I  blush  to  think  upon  this  ignomy. 

Aar.     Why,  there's  the  privilege  your  beauty  bears. 
Fie,  treacherous  hue!  that  will  betray  with  blushing 
The  close  enacts  and  counsels  of  the  heart: 
Here's  a  young  lad  fram'd  of  another  leer. 
Look,  how  the  black  slave  smiles  upon  the  father 
As  who  should  say,  *  Old  lad,  I  am  thine  own.' 
He  is  your  brother,  lords,  sensibly  fed 
Of  that  self-blood  that  first  gave  life  to  you ; 
And  from  that  womb    where  you  imprison'd  were 
He  is  enfranchised  and  come  to  light : ' 
Nay,  he  is  your  brother  by  the  surer  side. 
Although  my  seal  be  stamped  in  his  face. 

Nur.    Aaron,    what    shall    I    say   unto    the    Em- 
press ? 

Dem.    Advise  thee,  Aaron,  v/hat  is  to  be  done. 
And  we  will  all  subscribe  to  thy  advice: 
Save  thou  the  child,  so  we  may  all  be  safe. 

Aar.    Then  sit  we  down,  and  let  us  all  consult* 
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My  son  and  I  will  have  the  wind  of  yon : 
Keep  there ;  now  talk  at  pleasure  of  your  safety. 

iney  Hi. 

Dem.    How  many  women  saw  this  child  of  his  ? 

Aar.    Why,   so,    brare   lords:    when   we   join  is 
league, 
I  am  a  lamb ;  but  if  you  brave  the  Moor, 
The  chafed  boar,  the  mountain  lioness. 
The  ocean  swells  not  so  as  Aaron  storms.—- 
But  say  again,  how  many  saw  the  child? 

Nur.     Cornelia  the  midwife  and  myself; 
And  no  one  else  but  the  delivered  Empress. 

Aar.    The  Empress,  the  midwife,  and  yourself: 
Two  may  keep  counsel,  when  the  third's  away. 
Go  to  the  Empress;  tell  her,  this  I  said. — 

[^StabHng  her:  $he  screams, 
Weke,  weke !  —  so  cries  a  pig,  prepared  to  th*  spit. 

Dem.     What    mean'st    thou,    Aaron?     Wherefore 
did*st  thou  this? 

Aar.     O  lord,  sir,  'tis  a  deed  of  policy. 
Shall  she  live  to  betray  this  guilt  of  ours, 
A  long^tongu'd  babbling  gossip?  no,  lords,  no. 
And  now  be  it  known  to  you  my  full  intent. 
Not  far,  one  Muli  lives,  my  countryman; 
His  wife  but  yesternight  was  brought  to  bed. 
His  child  is  like  to  her,  fair  as  you  are: 
Go  pack  with  him,  and  give  the  mother  gold. 
And  tell  them  both  the  circumstance  of  all ; 
And  how  by  this  their  child  shall  be  advanc'd. 
And  be  received  for  the  Emperor's  heir. 
And  substituted  in  the  place  of  mine. 
To  calm  this  tempest  whirling  in  the  Court, 
And  let  the  Emperor  dandle  him  for  his  own. 
Hark  ye,  lords:  ye  see,  I  have  given  her  physic, 

IPoinHng  to  the  Norse. 
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And  you  must  needs  bestow  her  funeral; 
The  fields  are  near,  and  you  are  gallant  grooms. 
This  done,  see  that  you  take  no  longer  days, 
But  send  the  midwife  presently  to  me: 
The  midwife  and  the  nurse  well  made  away. 
Then  let  the  ladies  tattle  what  they  please. 

Chi.    Aaron,  I  see  thou  wilt  not  trust  the  air 
With  secrets. 

Dem.  For  this  care  of  Tamora, 

Herself  and  hers  are  highly  bound  to  thee. 

[^Exeunt  Dem.  and  Chi.  bearing  off  the  Nurse. 

Aar,    Now  to  the  Goths,  as  swift  as  swallow  flies ; 
There  to  dispose  this  treasure  in  mine  arms. 
And  secretly  to  greet  the  Empress'  friends.-— 
Come  on,  you  thick-lipp'd  slave ;  Fll  bear  you  hence. 
For  it  is  you  that  puts  us  to  our  shifts: 
ril  make  you  feed  on  berries  and  on  roots. 
And  feed  on  curds  and  whey,  and  suck  the  goat. 
And  cabin  in  a  cave;  and  bring  you  up 
To  be  a  warrior,  and  command  a  camp. 

lExU  mth  the  Child« 


soxHx  m. 

The  Same.    A  Public  Place. 

£fi/er  Tixus,  hearing  arrotDS^  vnih  letters  an  the  ends 
of  them;  toith  him  Mabctts,  young  Lucius,  and 
other  Gentlemen,  with  hows, 

TU.    Come,  Marcus,  come.— Kinsmen,  this  is  the 
way. — 
Sir  boy,  let  me  see  your  archery: 
Look  ye  draw  home  enough,  and  'tia  there  straight 
Terras  Astraa  reliquit: 

TOL.   IX.  a 
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Be  you  remembered,  Mareua,  the's  gone,  she's  fled. 
Sirs,  take  you  to  jour  tooLi.    You,  couBins,  shall 
Go  sound  the  ocean,  and  cast  your  nets; 
Happely  you  may  find  her  in  the  sea. 
Yet  there's  aa  little  justice  as  at  land.-^ 
No;  Publius  and  Sempronius,  you  must  do  it; 
'Tis  you  must  dig  with  mattock  and  with  spada* 
And  pierce  the  inmost  centre  of  the  earth: 
Then,  when  you  come  to  Pluto's  region, 
I  pray  you,  deliTer  him  this  petition; 
TeU  him,  it  is  for  justice,  and  for  aid. 
And  that  it  comes  from  old  Andronicos, 
Shaken  with  sorrows  in  ungrateful  Rome.— 
Ah,  Rome!  —  Well,  well;  I  made  thee  miserable,    . 
What  time  I  threw  the  people's  suffirages 
On  him  that  thus  doth  tyrannize  o'er  me. — 
Qo,  get  you  gone;  and  pray  be  careful  all. 
And  leave  you  not  a  man  of  war  unsearch'd: 
This  wicked  Emperor  may  have  shipp'd  her  hence. 
And,  kinsmen,  then  we  may  go  pipe  for  justice. 

Mar.     O  Publius,  is  not  this  a  heavy  case. 
To  see  thy  noble  uncle  thus  distract? 

Publius,    Therefore,    my  lord,    it   highly   us   oon- 
cems. 
By  day  and  night  t'  attend  him  carefully ; 
And  feed  his  humour  kindly  as  we  may. 
Till  time  beget  some  careful  remedy. 

Mar,    Kinsmen,  his  sorrows  are  past  remedy. 
Join  with  the  Qoths;  and  with  revengeful  war 
Take  wreak  on  Rome  for  this  ingratitude, 
And  vengeance  on  the  traitor  Saturnine. 

Tit,    Publius,  how  nowl   how  now,  my  masters! 
Whatl 
Have  you  met  with  her  ? 

Pub.    No,  my  good  lord  ;  but  Pluto  sends  you  word. 
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If  yoa  will  have  rerenge  firom  HeU,  yon  shaU. 
Marry,  for  Justice,  she  is  so  employed, 
He  thinks  with  Jove  in  Heaven,  or  somewhere  ebe, 
So  that  perforce  you  must  needs  stay  a  time. 

TU.    He  doth  me  wrong  to  feed  me  with  dehtju. 
m  dive  into  the  burning  lake  below. 
And  puU  her  out  of  Acheron  by  the  heels.  — 
Marcua,  we  are  but  shrubs,  no  cedars  we; 
No  big-bon'd  men,  fram'd  of  the  Cyclops'  size. 
But  meta.,  Marcus,  steel  to  the  very  back; 
Yet  wrung  with  wrongs,  more   than   our  backs  can 

bear: 
And,  sith  there's  no  justice  in  Earth  nor  Hell, 
We  will  solicit  Heaven,  and  move  the  gods» 
To  send  down  justice  for  to  wreak  our  wrongs. 
Come,  to  this  gear.     Yon  are  a  good  archer,  Marcus. 
[^He  gives  them  the  arrotoe. 
Ad  Jovem^  thafs  for  you:  —  here,  ad  ApoUinem:  — 
Ad  Marten^  that's  for  myself:  — 
Here,  boy,  to  Pallas:  —  here,  to  Mercury: 
To  Saturn,  Caius,  not  to  Saturnine; 
You  were  as  good  to  shoot  against  the  wind. — 
To  it,  boy:  Marcus,  loose,  when  I  bid. 
Of  my  word,  I  have  written  to  effect ; 
There's  not  a  god  left  unsolicited. 

Mar.    Kinsmen,    shoot    all    yotir    shafts    into   the 
court: 
We  wiU  afflict  the  Emperor  in  his  pride. 

TiU    Now,  masters,  draw.     [They  shootJ]    O,  well 
said,  Lucius! 
Good  boy,  in  Virgo's  lap :  give  it  Pallas. 

Mar,    My  lord,  I  aim  a  mile  beyond  the  moon: 
Your  letter  is  with  Jupiter  by  this. 

TU.    Ha!  Publius,  Publius,  what  hast  thou  done> 
Bee,  see !  thou  hast  shot  off  one  of  Taurus'  horns. 
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liar.    This  was  the  sport,  my  lord :  when  Publius 
shot. 
The  bull,  being  gall*d,  gave  Aries  such  a  knock 
That  down  fell  both  the  ram's  horns  in  the  court; 
And  who  should  find  them  but  the  Empress'  yiUain. 
She  laugh'd,  and  told  the  Moor  he  should  not  choose 
But  give  them  to  his  master  for  a  present. 

TiU    Why,  there  it  goes :  Qod  give  his  lordship  joy. 

EnUr  the  Clown,  with  a  basket  and  two  pigeons. 

News !    news   from   Heaven  1     Marcus,    the    post    is 

come. 
Sirrah,  what  tidings?  have  you  any  letters? 
Shall  I  have  justice  ?  what  says  Jupiter  ? 

Clown.  Ho!  the  gibbet-maker?  he  says,  that  he 
hath  taken  them  down  again,  for  the  man  must  not 
be  hang'd  till  the  next  week. 

Tit.    But  what  says  Jupiter,  I  ask  thee? 

Clo.  Alas,  sir  !  I  know  not  Jupiter :  I  never  dranli 
with  him  in  all  my  life. 

Tit.     Why,  villain,  art  not  thou  the  carrier? 

Clo.    Ay,  of  my  pigeons,  sir;  nothing  else. 

Tit.     Why,  didst  thou  not  come  from  Heaven? 

Clo.  From  Heaven  ?  alas,  sir !  I  never  came  there. 
Ood  forbid,  I  should  be  so  bold  to  press  to  Heaven 
in  my  young  days.  Why,  I  am  going  with  my  pigeons 
to  the  Tribunal  plebs,  to  take  up  a  matter  of  brawl 
betwixt  my  uncle  and  one  of  the  Emperial's  men. 

Mar.  Why,  sir,  that  is  as  fit  as  can  be,  to  serve 
for  your  oration;  and  let  him  deliver  the  pigeons  to 
the  Emperor  from  you. 

TU.  Tell  me,  can  you  deliver  an  oration  to  the 
Emperor  with  a  grace? 

Clo.  Nay,  truly,  sir,  I  could  never  say  grace  in 
all  my  life. 
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7V<.     Sirrali,  come  hither.    Make  no  more  ado. 
But  give  your  pigeons  to  the  Emperor: 
By  me  thou  shalt  have  justice  at  his  hands. 
Hold,    hold  :-^  mean    while,    here's    money   for    thy 

charges. 
Give  me  pen  and  ink. — 
Sirrah,  can  you  with  a  grace  deliver  a  supplication  ? 

Clo.    Ay,  sir. 

Tit.  Then  here  is  a  supplication  for  you.  And 
when  you  come  to  him,  at  the  first  approach,  you 
must  kneel ;  then  kiss  his  foot ;  then  deUver  up  youi 
pigeons,  and  then  look  for  your  reward.  TU  be  at 
hand,  sir;  see  you  do  it  bravely. 

Clo,    I  warrant  you,  sir;  let  me  alone. 

TU.     Sirrah,   hast   thou   a  knife?     Come,  let  m«* 
see  it. — 
Here,  Marcus,  fold  it  in  the  oration, 
For  thou  hast  made  it  like  an  humble  suppliant. — 
And  when  thou  hast  given  it  to  the  Emperor, 
Knock  at  my  door,  and  teU  me  what  he  says. 

Clo,     Ood  be  with  you,  sir;  I  will. 

TU.    Come,  Marcus,  let  us   go.  —  Publius,  follow 
me.  [^Exetint 

SCSKB    IV. 

The  Same.    Before  the  Palace. 

Enter  SAXusNiinrs,  Tamosa,  DEMsraius,  Chibom, 
Lords,  and  Others:  Satubkikus  carrying  the  ar- 
rows that  Titus  shot. 

Sat.    Why,  lords,  what  wrongs   are   these !     Was 
ever  seen 
An  Emperor  of  Rome  thus  overborne. 
Troubled,  confronted  thus;  and,  for  the  extent 
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Of  egal  justice^  U8*d  in  such  contempt? 

My  lords*  you  know,  [as  do]  the  mightfal  gods, 

(However  these  disturbers  of  our  peace 

Buz  in  the  people's  ears)  there  naught  hath  paas*d« 

But  even  with  law,  against  the  wilful  sons 

Of  old  Andionicus.     And  what  an  if 

His  sorrows  have  so  orerwhelin'd  his  wits, 

Shall  we  be  thus  afflicted  in  his  wreaks, 

Ilis  fits,  his  frenzy,  and  his  bitterness  ? 

And  now  he  writes  to  Heaven  for  his  redress: 

See,  here's  to  Jove,  and  this  to  Meretoy; 

This  to  Apollo ;  this  to  the  god  of  war ; 

Sweet  scrolls  to  fly  about  the  streets  of  Rome! 

What's  this  but  libelling  against  the  Senate, 

And  blazoning  our  injustice  every  where? 

A  goodly  humour,  is  it  not,  my  lords? 

As  who  would  say,  in  Rome  no  justice  were. 

But  if  I  live,  his  feigned  ecstasies 

Shall  be  no  shelter  to  these  outrages ; 

But  he  and  his  shall  know,  that  justice  lives 

In  Saturninus'  health ;  whom,  if  she  sleep. 

He'll  so  awake,  as  she  in  fury  shall 

Cut  off  the  proud' st  conspirator  that  lives. 

Tom*     My  gracious  lord,  my  lovely  Saturnine, 
Lord  of  my  life,  commander  of  my  thoughts. 
Calm  thee,  and  bear  the  faults  of  Titus'  age, 
Th'  effects  of  sorrow  for  his  valiant  sons. 
Whose  loss  hath   pierc'd   him   deep,  and   scarr'd  his 

heart; 
And  rathar  comfort  his  distressed  plight. 
Than  prosecute  the  meanest,  or  the  best. 
For  these  contempts.  —  lAHde*"]    Why,  thus  it  shall 

become 
High-witted  Tamora  to  gloze  with  all: 
But,  Titus,  I  have  touch'd  thee  to  the  quick; 
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My  life-blood  on't.     If  Aaron  now  be  wiae^ 
Then  is  all  safe,  the  anchor's  in  the  port.— 

Enter  Clown* 

How  now,  good  fellow !  would'st  thou  speak  with  us  t 

Clo,  Yes,  forsooth,  an  your  midtership  be  Em* 
perial. 

Tarn,    Empress  I  am,  but  yonder  sits  the  Emperor. 

Clo,  'Tis  he.  —  God  and  Saint  Stephen  gi^e  you 
good  den.  I  have  brought  you  a  letter,  and  a  couple 
of  pigeons  here.  [Satttbniktts  reads  tJie  letter. 

Sat.     Oo,  take  him  away,  and  hang  him  presently. 

Clo,    How  much  money  must  I  have? 

Tarn.     Come,  sirrah;  you  must  be  hang'd. 

CZa,  Hang'd !  By'r  lady,  then  I  have  brought  up 
a  neck  to  a  fair  end.  [^Exit^  gtutrded. 

Sat,     Despiteful  and  intolerable  wrongs  ! 
Shall  I  endure  this  monstrous  villainy? 
I  know  from  whence  this  same  device  proceeds. 
May  this  be  borne  ?  —  as  if  his  traitorous  sons. 
That  died  by  law  for  murther  of  our  brother. 
Have  by  my  means  been  butcher'd  wrongfully.  — 
Go,  drag  the  villain  hither  by  the  hair: 
Nor  age,  nor  honour,  shall  shape  privilege. — 
For  this  proud  mock.  Til  be  thy  slaughter-man; 
Sly  frantic  wretch,  that  holp'st  to  make  me  great. 
In  hope  thyself  should  govern  Rome  and  me. 

Enter  ^milius. 

What  news  with  thee,  ^milius? 

^miliua.    Arm,  my  lords  1    Rome  never  had  mote 
cause. 
The  Goths  have  gather'd  head,  and  with  a  power 
Of  high-resolved  men,  bent  to  the  spoil. 
They  hither  march  amain,  under  conduct 
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Of  Lucius,  son  to  old  Andronicus; 

Who  threats,  in  course  of  this  revenge,  to  do 

As  much  as  ever  Coriolanus  did. 

Sat,     Is  warlike  Lucius  general  of  the  Goths? 
These  tidings  nip  me;  and  I  hang  the  bead 
As    flowers    with    frost,    or   grass   beat   down  with 

storms. 
Ay,  now  begins  our  sorrows  to  approach* 
'Tis  he  the  common  people  love  so  much: 
My  self  hath  often  heard  them  say. 
When  I  have  walked  like  a  private  man, 
That  Lucius*  banishment  was  wrongfully. 
And   they   have   wish'd  that  Lucius  were   their  em- 
peror. 

Tarn.    Why    should    you    fear?    is    not    our    city 
strong  ? 

Sat.    Ay,  but  the  citizens  favour  Lucius, 
And  will  revolt  from  me  to  succour  him. 

Tarn,    King,  be  thy  thoughts   imperious,  like   thy 
name. 
Is  the  sun  dimm'd,  that  gnats  do  fly  in  it? 
The  eagle  suflers  little  birds  to  sing. 

And  is  not  careful  what  they  mean  thereby; 
Knowing  that  with  the  shadow  of  his  wings. 

He  can  at  pleasure  stint  their  melody: 
Even  so  may'st  thou  the  giddy  men  of  Rome. 
Then  cheer  thy  spirit;  for  know,  thou  Emperor, 
I  will  enchant  the  old  Andronicus 
With  words  more  sweet,  and  yet  more  dangerous, 
Than  baits  to  fish,  or  honey-stalks  to  sheep; 
Whenas  the  one  is  wounded  with  the  bait. 
The  other  rotted  with  delicious  feed. 

Sat,    But  he  will  not  entreat  his  son  for  us. 

Tarn.     If  Tamora  entreat  him,  then  he  will; 
For  I  can  smooth,  and  fill  his  aged  ear 
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With  golden  promises,  that  were  his  heart 

Almost  impregnable,  his  old  ears  deaf, 

Yet  should  both  ear  and  heart  obey  my  tongue.— 

Qo  thou  before,  be  our  embassador:     [Ta  iBiciLius. 

Say  that  the  Emperor  requests  a  parley 

Of  warlike  Lucius,  and  appoint  the  meeting, 

[Even  at  his  father's  house,  the  old  Andronicus.] 

Sat.    ^milius,  do  this  message  honourably: 
And  if  he  stand  on  hostage  for  his  safety. 
Bid  him  demand  what  pledge  will  please  him  best. 

JBmiL    Your  bidding  shall  I  do  effectually. 

Tarn.    Now  will  I  to  that  old  Andronicus, 
And  temper  him  with  all  the  art  I  have. 
To  pluck  proud  Lucius  from  the  warlike  Goths. 
And  now,  sweet  Emperor,  be  blithe  again. 
And  bury  all  thy  fear  in  my  devices. 

Sat.    Then  go  successantly,  and  plead  to  him. 

lExnuU. 


ACT  V. 

Scxirs  L  —  Plains  near  Rome. 

Enter  Lucres,  and  an  Army  of  Goths,  with  drum 
and  colours. 

Lucius. 

APPROVED  warriors,  and  my  fisuthfiil  Mends« 
I  have  received  letters  from  great  Rome, 
Which  signify  what  hate  they  bear  their  Emperor, 
And  how  desirous  of  our  sight  they  are. 
Therefore,  great  lords,  be,  as  your  titles  witness. 
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Imperious,  and  impatient  of  your  wrongs ; 
And,  wherein  Rome  hath  done  jqvl  any  scath. 
Let  him  make  treble  satisfiEiction. 

1  Goth.    Brave  slip,   sprung  from  the  great  An- 

dronicus. 
Whose  name  was  once  our  teiror,  now  our  comfort. 
Whose  high  exploits  and  honourable  deeds 
Ingrateful  Rome  requites  with  foul  contempt. 
Be  bold  in  us;  we'll  follow  where  thou  lead'st. 
Like  stinging  bees  in  hottest  summer's  day. 
Led  by  their  master  to  the  flower'd  fields. 
And  be  aveng'd  on  cursed  Tamora. 

Goths.    And,  as  he  saith,  so  say  we  all  with  him. 

Luc.    1  humbly  thank  him,  and  I  thank  you  all. 
But  who  comes  here,  led  by  a  lusty  Goth? 

Enter  a  Goth,  leading  Aasok,  vnth  his  ChUd  in  Au 
arms. 

2  Goth.     Renowned    Lucius,    from    our    troops    I 

stray'd, 
To  gaze  upon  a  ruinous  monastery; 
And  as  I  earnestly  did  fix  mine  eye 
Upon  the  wasted  building,  suddenly 
I  heard  a  child  cry  imdemeath  a  wall. 
I  made  unto  the  noise;  when  soon  I  heard 
The  crying  babe  controlled  with  this  discourse:  — 
"  Peace,  tawny  slave ;  half  me,  and  half  thy  dam! 
Did  not  thy  hue  bewray  whose  brat  thou  art, 
Had  nature  lent  thee  but  thy  mother's  look. 
Villain,  thou  might'st  have  been  an  emperor: 
But  where  the  bull  and  cow  are  botb  milk*white, 
They  never  do  beget  a  coal-black  calf. 
Peace,   villain,    peace!"  —  even    thus    he    rates    the 

babe,  — 
**For  I  must  bear  thee  to  a  trusty  Goih; 
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Who,  when  he  knows  thou  art  the  Empress'  babe^ 
Will  hold  thee  dearly  for  thy  mother's  sake." 
With  this,  my  weapon  drawn,  I  rush*d  upon  him, 
Surprised  him  suddenly,  and  brought  him  hither. 
To  use  as  you  think  needful  of  the  man. 

Luc,     O  worthy  Goth !  this  is  the  incarnate  devil. 
That  robb'd  Andronicus  of  his  good  hand; 
This  is  the  pearl  that  pleased  your  Empress'  eye. 
And  here's  the  base  fruit  of  his  burning  lust.  -^ 
Say,  wall^ey'd  slave,  whither  would'st  thou  convey 
This  growing  image  of  thy  fiend-like  face  ? 
Why  dost  not  speak?    What!  deaf?  not  a  word? 
A  halter,  soldiers!  hang  him  on  this  tree. 
And  by  his  side  his  fruit  of  bastardy. 

Aar.    Touch  not  the  boy ;  he  is  of  royal  blood. 

Lue,    Too  like  the  sire  for  ever  being  good. — 
First  hang  the  child,  that  he  'may  see  it  sprawl ; 
A  sight  to  vex  the  father's  soul  withal. 
Get  me  a  ladder. 

[A  ladder  is  brought^  which  Autov  ascends. 

Aar.  Lucius,  save  the  chOd; 

And  bear  it  from  me  to  the  Empress. 
If  thou  do  this.  Til  shew  thee  wond'rous  things, 
That  highly  may  advantage  thee  to  hear: 
If  thou  ^vilt  not,  befall  what  may  befall, 
ril  speak  no  more;  but  vengeance  rot  you  all! 

Luc,    Say   on;    an   if  it   please   me   which   thou' 
speak'st, 
Tliy  child  shall  live,  and  I  will  see  it  nourished. 

Aar.    An   if  it  please   thee?   why,    assure   thee, 
Lucius, 
'Twill  vex  thy  soul  to  hear  what  I  shall  speak; 
For  I  must  talk  of  murihers,  rapes,  and  massacres, 
Acts  of  black  night,  abominable  deeds, 
Homplots  of  mischief,  treason,  villainies 
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Ruthful  to  hear,  yet  piteously  performed: 
And  this  shall  all  be  buried  in  my  death, 
Unless  thou  swear  to  me,  my  child  shall  live. 

Lue.    Tell  on   thy  mind:    I  say,    thy  child  shall 
live. 

A  or.     Swear  that  he  shall,  and  then  I  will  begin. 

Luc,    Whom  should  I  swear  by  ?  thou  believ'st  no 
god: 
That  granted,  how  canst  thou  believe  an  oath? 

Aar,    What  if  I  do  not,  as,  indeed,  I  do  not ; 
Yet,  for  I  know  thou  art  religious. 
And  hast  a  thing  within  thee  called  conscience. 
With  twenty  popish  tricks  and  ceremonies. 
Which  I  have  seen  thee  careful  to  observe, 
llierefore  I  urge  thy  oath:  —  for  that,  I  know. 
An  idiot  holds  his  bauble  for  a  god. 
And  keeps  the  oath,  which  by  that  god  he  swears, 
To  that  m  urge  him. -^  Therefore,  thou  shalt  vow 
By  that  same  god,  what  god  soe'er  it  be. 
That  thou  ador'st  and  hast  in  reverence. 
To  save  my  boy,  to  nourish,  and  bring  him  up. 
Or  else  I  will  discover  naught  to  thee. 

Lue.    Even  by  my  god,  I  swear  to  thee,  I  will. 

Aar.    First,  know  thou,  I  begot  him  on  tho  Em- 
press. 

Lttc.     O  most  insatiate,  luxurious  woman! 

Aar.    Tut!     Lucius,    this    was    but    a   deed    of 
charity. 
To  that  which  thou  shalt  hear  of  me  anon. 
'Twas  her  two  sons  that  murther'd  Bassianus : 
They  cut  thy  sister's  tongue,  and  ravish'd  her, 
And    cut   her    hands,    and    trimm'd    her    as    thou 
saw'st. 

Luc    O,  detestable  villain  1   call'st  thou  thae  trim- 
ming? 
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Aar,     Why,  she  was  wasb*d,  and  cut»  and  trimm'd ; 
and  'twas 
Trim  sport  for  them  that  had  the  doing  of  it. 

Luc,     O,  barbarous^  beastly  villains,  like  thyself! 

Aar.     Indeed,  I  was  their  tutor  to  instruct  them. 
That  codding  spirit  had  they  from  their  mother. 
As  sure  a  card  as  ever  won  the  set: 
That  bloody  mind,  I  think,  they  leam*d  of  me. 
As  true  a  dog  as  ever  fought  at  head. 
Well,  let  my  deeds  be  witness  of  my  worth, 
I  train'd  thy  brethren  to  that  guileful  hdle. 
Where  the  dead  corpse  of  Bassianus  lay; 
I  wrote  the  letter  that  thy  father  found, 
And  hid  the  gold  within  the  letter  mention*d, 
Ck>nfederate  with  the  Queen  and  her  two  sons; 
And  what  not  done,  that  thou  hast  cause  to  rue. 
Wherein  I  had  no  stroke  of  mischief  in  it  ? 
I  play'd  the  cheater  for  thy  father's  hand. 
And,  when  I  had  it,  drew  myself  apart. 
And  almost  broke  my  heart  with  extreme  laughter. 
I  pry'd  me  through  the  crevice  of  a  wall. 
When  for  his  hand  he  had  his  two  sons'  heads; 
Beheld  his  tears,  and  laugh'd  so  heartily. 
That  both  mine  eyes  were  rainy  like  to  his: 
And  when  I  told  the  Empress  of  this  sport. 
She  swooned  almost  at  my  pleasing  tale, 
And  for  my  tidings  gave  me  twenty  kisses. 

Goth.    What  I  canst  thou   say  all  this,  and  never 
blush ! 

Aar.    Ay,  like  a  black  dog;  as  the  saying  is. 

Luc.    Art  thou  not  sorry  for  these  heinous  deeds  ? 

Aar.     Ay,  that  I  had  not  done  a  thousand  more. 
Even  now  I  curse  the  day  (and  yet,  I  think, 
Few  come  within  the  compass  of  my  curse) 
Wherein  I  did  not  some  notorious  ill; 
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As  kill  a  man,  or  else  devise  bis  death; 
Ravish  a  maid,  or  plot  the  way  to  do  it; 
Accuse  some  innocent,  and  forswear  myself; 
Set  deadly  enmity  between  two  friends; 
Make  poor  men's  cattle  break  their  necks; 
Set  fire  on  barns  and  hay-stacks  in  the  night. 
And  bid  the  owners  quench  them  with  their  tears. 
Oft  have  I  digg*d  up  dead  men  from  their  graves, 
And  set  them  upright  at  their  dear  friends*  doors, 
Even  when  their  sorrow  almost  was  forgot; 
And  on  thefr  skins,  as  on  the  bark  of  trees, 
Have  with  my  knife  carved  in  Roman  letters, 
"Let  not  your  sorrow  die,  though  I  am  dead.** 
Tut!  I  have  done  a  thousand  dreadfril  things. 
As  willingly  as  one  would  kill  a  fly; 
And  nothing  grieves  me  heartily  indeed. 
But  that  I  cannot  do  ten  thousand  more. 

Luc.     Bring  down  the  devil ;  for  he  must  not  die 
So  sweet  a  death  as  hanging  presently. 

Aar.    If  there  be  devUs,  would  I  were  a  devil. 
To  live  and  bum  in  everlasting  fire, 
So  I  might  have  your  company  in  Hell, 
But  to  torment  you  with  my  bitter  tongue! 

Lue.     Sirs,  stop  his  mouth,  and  let  him  speak   no 
more. 

Enter  a  Goth. 

Goth.    My  lord,  there  is  a  messenger  fix>m  Rome, 
Desires  to  be  admitted  to  your  presence. 
Lue.     Let  him  come  near. 

Enter  ^milius. 

Welcome,  iBmilius!  what's  the  news  from  Rome? 
^mil.     Lord    Lucius,    and    you    princes    of    thf 
Goths, 
The  Roman  Emperor  greets  you  all  by  me: 
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And,  for  be  anderstands  you  are  in  annt. 
He  craves  a  parley  at  your  father's  house. 
Willing  you  to  demand  your  hostages, 
And  they  shall  be  immediately  deliver'd. 

1  Goth.    What  says  our  General? 

Lue.    JSmiliusy  let  the  Emperor  give  his  pledges 
Unto  my  father  and  my  uncle  Marcus, 
And  we  wiU  come. ^- March!  away!  [JSnmnl. 


scBNB  n. 

Rome.    Before  Titus*s  House. 

Enter  Tamosa,  DxHSXHnrs,  and  CBUtoir,  dugwUtd. 

Tarn.    Thus,  in  this  strange  and  sad  habiliment, 
I  will  encounter  with  Andronicus, ' 
And  say,  I  am  Revenge,  sent  from  below. 
To  join  with  him  and  right  his  heinous  wrongs.— 
Knock  at  his  study,  where,  they  say,  he  keeps. 
To  ruminate  strange  plots  of  dire  revenge : 
Tell  him,  Revenge  is  come  to  join  with  him. 
And  work  confusion  on  his  enemies.        [They  kno€k» 

Titus  appears  at  a  door  above. 

TU.    Who  doth  molest  my  contemplation? 
Is  it  your  trick,  to  make  me  ope  the  door, 
That  60  my  sad  decrees  may  iiy  away. 
And  all  my  study  be  to  no  effect? 
You  are  deceived;  for  what  I  mean  to  do. 
See  here,  in  bloody  lines  I  have  set  down. 
And  what  is  written  shall  be  executed. 

Tarn.    Titus,  I  am  come  to  talk  with  thee. 

TU.    No;    not  a   word.    How   can    I  grace  my 
talk. 
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Wanting  a  lia&d  to  give  it  action? 

Thou  hast  the  odds  of  me ;  therefore  no  more. 

Tarn.    If  thou  did'at  know  me,  thou  woold'et  talk 
with  me. 

Tit.    I  am  not  mad;  I  know  thee  well  enough: 
Witnew  this  wretched  stump,  witness   these  crimson 

lines; 
Witness  these  trenches  made  bj  grief  and  care ; 
Witness  the  tiring  day  and  heavy  night; 
Witness  all  sorrow,  that  I  know  thee  well 
For  our  proud  Empress,  mighty  Tamora. 
Is  not  thy  coming  for  my  other  hand? 

Tarn,    Enow,  thou  sad  man,  I  am  not  Tamora: 
She  is  thy  enemy,  and  I  thy  friend. 
I  am  Reyenge ;  sent  from  th'  infernal  kingdom,   - 
To  ease  the  gnawing  yultiire  of  thy  mind, 
By  working  wreakful  Tengeance  on  thy  foes. 
Come  down,  and  welcome  me  to  this  world's  light; 
Confer  with  me  of  murther  and  of  death. 
There's  not  a  hollow  cave  or  lurking-place, 
No  vast  obscurity  or  misty  vale. 
Where  bloody  murther  or  detested  rape, 
Can  couch  for  fear,  but  I  will  find  them  out; 
And  in  their  ears  tell  them  my  dreadful  name. 
Revenge,  which  makes  the  foul  offender  quake. 

TiL    Art  thou  Revenge?    and   art   thou   sent  to 
me. 
To  be  a  torment  to  mine  enemies? 

Tam.    1  am;    therefore  come  down,  and  welcome 
me. 

Tit.    Do  me  some  service,  ere  I  come  to  thee. 
Lo,  by  thy  side  where  Rape  and  Murther  stands; 
Now,  give  some  *8uraaee  that  thou  art  Revenge: 
Stab  them,  or  tear  them  on  thy  chariot  wheels, 
And  then  FU  come  and  be  thy  waggoner. 
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And  whirl  along  with  thee  about  the  globe. 
Provide  thee  two  proper  palfries,  black  as  jet. 
To  hale  thy  vengeful  waggon  swift  away, 
And  find  out  murtherers  in  their  guilty  caves  t 
And  when  thy  car  is  loaden  with  their  heads, 
I  will  dismount,  and  by  the  waggon  wheel 
Trot,  like  a  servile  footman,  all  day  long. 
Even  from  Hyperion's  rising  in  the  east 
Until  his  very  downftU  in  the  sea: 
And  day  by  day  FU  do  this  heavy  task. 
So  thou  destroy  Rapine  and  Murther  there. 

Tarn.    These    are   my  ministers,  and    come  with 
me. 

TU.     Are    they   thy    ministers?    what    are    they 
caU'd? 

Tom*    Rapine  and  Murther;  therefore  called  so, 
'Cause  they  take  Tengeance  of  such  kind  of  men. 

TU.    Good  lord !  how  like  the  Empress'  sons  they 
are! 
And  you,  the  Empress:  but  we  worldly  men 
Have  miserable,  mad,  mistaking  eyes. 

0  sweet  Revenge  1  now  do  I  come  to  thee; 
And,  if  one  arm's  embracement  will  content  thee, 

1  will  embrace  thee  in  it  by  and  by.      [^ExU  Titvs. 

Tom,    This  dosing  with  him  fits  his  lunacy. 
Whate'er  I  forge  to  feed  his  brain-sick  fits. 
Do  you  uphold  and  maintain  in  your  speeches. 
For  now  he  firmly  takes  me  for  Revenge; 
And  being  credulous  in  this  mad  thought, 
rU  make  him  send  for  Lucius  his  son. 
And,  whilst  I  at  a  banquet  hold  him  sure, 
1*11  find  some  cunning  practice  out  of  hand. 
To  scatter  and  disperse  the  giddy  Goths, 
Or,  at  the  least,  make  them  his  enemies.*- 
Qee!  here  he  comes,  and  I  must  ply  my  theme. 

TOL.   IX.  A  A 
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Enter  Titvb,  below. 

Tit,    liOng  baye  I  been  forlorn,  and  all  for  diee. 
Welcome,  dread  Fury,  to  my  woeful  bouse:-— 
Rapine  and  Murtber,  you  are  welcome  too.— 
How  like  tbe  Empress  and  ber  sons  you  are! 
Well  are  you  fitted,  bad  you  but  a  Moor:-* 
Could  not  all  Hell  afford  you  sucb  a  devil? 
For,  well  I  wot,  tbe  Empress  never  wags. 
But  in  ber  company  tbere  is  a  Moor; 
And  would  you  represent  our  Queen  arigbt. 
It  were  convenient  you  bad  sucb  a  devil. 
But  welcome,  as  you  are.     Wbat  sball  we  do? 

Tarn.    Wbat  would'st  tbou   bave  us    do,  Andron- 


icus 


> 


Dem»    Sbew  me  a  murtberer,  TU  deal  witb  bim. 

Cki,     Sbew  me  a  villain  tbat  batb  done  a  rape, 
And  I  am  sent  to  be  reveng'd  on  bim. 

Tom.    Sbew  me  a  tbousand  tbat  bave   done  tbee 
wrong. 
And  I  will  be  revenged  on  tbem  alL 

TU,    Look   round    about   tbe   wicked   streets    of 
Rome, 
And  wben  tbou  find*st  a  man  tbaf  s  like  tbyself, 
Gk)od  Murtber,  stab  bim:  be's  a  murtberer.— - 
Go  tbou  witb  bim;  and  wben  it  is  tby  bap 
To  find  anotber  tbat  is  like  to  tbee. 
Good  Rapine,  stab  bim :  be  is  a  ravisber.  — 
Go  tbou  witb  tbem;  and  in  tbe  Emperor's  Court 
Tbere  is  a  Queen,  attended  by  a  Moor: 
Well  ma/st  tbou  know  ber  by  tbine  own  proporttony 
For  up  and  down  sbe  dotb  resemble  tbee. 
I  pray  tbee,  do  on  tbem  some  violent  deatb; 
Tbey  bave  been  violent  to  me  and  mine. 

Tarn.    Well  bast  tbou  lesson'd  us :  tbis  sball  we  do. 
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But  would  it  please  thee,  good  Andronicus, 

To  send  for  Lucius,  thy  thrice  valiant  son, 

Who  leads  towards  Rome  a  band  of  warlike  Goths* 

And  bid  him  come  and  banquet  at  thy  house, 

When  he  is  here,  even  at  thy  solemn  feast, 

I  will  bring  in  the  Empress  and  her  sons. 

The  Emperor  himself,  and  all  thy  foes. 

And  at  thy  mercy  shall  they  stoop  and  kneel. 

And  on  them  shalt  thou  ease  thy  angry  heart. 

What  says  Andronicus  to  this  device? 

TU.     Marcus,  my  brother! — 'tis  sad  Titus  calls. 

Enter  Mabctjs. 

Qo,  gentle  Marcus,  to  thy  nephew  Lucius; 
Thou  shalt  inquire  him  out  among  the  Gk>ths: 
Bid  him  repair  to  me,  and  bring  with  him 
Some  of  the  chiefest  princes  of  the  Ooths ; 
Bid  him  encamp  his  soldiers  where  they  are. 
Tell  him  the  Emperor,  and  the  Empress  too, 
Feasts  at  my  house,  and  he  shall  feast  with  them. 
This  do  thou  for  my  love;  and  so  let  him. 
As  he  regards  his  aged  father's  life. 

Mar*    This  will  I  do,  and  soon  return  again.  [^ExU, 

Tom,     Now  will  I  hence  about  thy  business, 
And  take  my  ministers  along  with  me. 

Tit.    Nay,  nay,  let  Rape   and  Murther  stay  with 
me. 
Or  else  Fll  call  my  brother  back  again. 
And  cleave  to  no  revenge  but  Lucius. 

Tarn,    [Aside  to  them,']    What  say  you,  boys  ?  will 
you  abide  with  him. 
Whiles  I  go  tell  my  Lord  the  Emperor, 
How  I  have  govem*d  our  determined  jest  ? 
Yield  to  his  humour,  smooth  and  speak  him  fair, 
And  tarry  with  him,  till  I  turn  again. 
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Tit.    lAside.']    I  know  them  all,  though  they  sup- 
pose me  mad; 
And  will  o'er-reach  them  in  their  own  devices, 
A  pair  of  cursed  hell-hounds  and  their  dam. 

Dem.    Madam,  depart  at  pleasure;  leave  us  here. 
Tom,     Farewell,  Andronious:  Eevcnge  now  goes 
To  laj  a  complot  to  betray  thy  foes. 

TU.    I  know  thou  do*8t;  and,  sweet  Revenge,  iare- 

welL 
Chi.    Tell   us,   old  man,   how   shall   we   be   em- 

ploy'd  ? 
TU.    Tut!  I  have  work  enough  for  you  to  do.— 
Publius,  come  hither,  Caius,  and  Valentine! 

Enter  Fublius  and  Others. 

Pub.    Whafs  your  will  ? 
Tit.    Know  you  these  two  ? 
Pub.    The  Empress*  sons 
I  take  them;  Chiron,  Demetrius. 

Tit.    Fie,   Publius,  fie!   thou   art  too  much  de- 
ceived ; 
The  one  is  Murther,  Rape  is  the  other's  name: 
And  therefore  bind  them,  gentle  Publius; 
Caius,  and  Valentine,  lay  hands  on  them. 
Oft  have  you  heard  me  wish  for  such  an  hour, 
And  now  I  find  it:  therefore,  bind  them  sure; 
[And  stop  their  mouths,  if  they  begin  to  cry.] 

lExit  Titus.  —  PtrBinxs,  4^.,  seize   Chibok 
and  DsMETRius. 
Cki*    Villains,  forbear!  we  are  the  Bmpress'  sons. 
Pub.    And  therefore   do   we   what   we    are   com- 
manded. — 
Stop    close    their   mouths;    let    them    not    speak    a 

word. 
Is  he  sure  bound?  look,  that  you  bind  them  halL 
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Enter  Titus  Andbokicvb^  wUh  Layikia  ;  she  hearing 
a  basan^  and  he  a  knife. 

Tit,    Come,    come,   Lavinia;    look,  thy    foes    aM 

bound.  — 
Sirs,  stop  their  months;  let  tihem  not  spetk  to  me. 
But  let  them  hear  what  fearful  words  I  utter**— 
0  villains!  Chiron  and  Demetrius, 
Here  stands  the  spring  whom  you  have  stain'd  with 

mud; 
This  goodly  Summer  with  your  Winter  mix*d. 
You  kiU'd  her  husband;  and  for  that  vile  fsiult 
Two  of  her  brothers  were  condemned  to  death. 
My  hand  cut  off,  and  made  a  merry  jest : 
Both   her  sweet  hands,  her   tongue,    and   that  morf 

dear 
Than  hands  or  tongue,  her  spotless  chastity. 
Inhuman  traitors,  you  constrained  and  forc'd. 
What  would  you  say,  if  I  should  let  you  speak  ? 
Villains,  for  shame  you  could  not  beg  for  grace. 
Hark,  wretches,  how  I  mean  to  martyr  you. 
This  one  hand  yet  is  left  to  cut  your  iluoats. 
Whilst  that  Lavinia  'tween  her  stumps  doth  hold 
The  bason  that  receives  your  guilty  blood. 
You  know  your  mother  means  to  feast  with  me. 
And  calls  herself  Revenge,  and  thinks  me  mad.*— 
Hark,  villains!  I  will  grind  your  bones  to  dust, 
And  with  your  blood  and  it  TU  make  a  paste; 
And  of  the  paste  a  coffin  I  will  rear. 
And  make  two  pasties  of  your  shameful  heads ; 
And  bid  that  strumpet,  your  unhalloVd  dam. 
Like  to  the  Earth,  swallow  her  [own]  increase. 
This  is  the  feast  that  I  have  bid  her  to, 
And  this  the  banquet  she  shall  surfeit  on ; 
For  worse  than  Philomel  you  us'd  my  daughter. 
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And  worse  than  Progne  I  will  be  revenged. 
And  now  prepare  yova  throats.  —  Laviniay  oome, 

[Ae  cuts  their  throaU 
Receive  the  blood:  and  when  that  they  are  dead. 
Let  me  go  grind  their  bones  to  powder  small* 
And  with  this  hateful  liquor  temp^  it; 
And  in  that  paste  let  their  vile  heads  be  bak'd.-— 
Come,  come,  be  every  one  officious 
To  make  this  banquet;  which  I  wish  may  prove 
More  stem  and  bloody  than  the  Centaurs'  feast. 
So,  now  bring  them  in*  for  I  will  play  the  cook* 
And  see  them  ready  'gainst  their  mother  comes. 

lExeimt,  hearing  the  dead  bodies. 


Scene  III. 

The  Same.    A  Pavilion,  with  Tables,  d^. 

Enter  Ltrciirs,  Margits,  and  Goths;  with  Aabon, 
prisoner, 

Luc,    Uncle  Marcus,  since  'tis  my  father's  mind. 
That  I  repair  to  Rome,  I  am  content. 

I  Goth,    And  ours,  with  thine,  befell  what  Fortune 
wiU. 

Luc,    Good  uncle,  take  you  in  this  J[>arbarous  Moor, 
This  ravenous  tiger,  this  accursed  devil. 
Let  him  receive  no  sustenance;  fetter  him, 
Till  he  be  brought  onto  the  Empress'  face, 
For  testimony  of  her  foul  proceedings. 
And  see  the  ambush  of  our  friends  be  strong: 
I  fear  the  Emperor  means  no  good  to  us. 

Aar,  Some  devU  whisper  curses  in  mine  ear. 
And  prompt  me,  that  my  tongue  may  utter  forth 
The  venomous  malice  of  my  swelling  heart ! 
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Luc.     Away,  inhuman  dog!  unhallow*d  slave!  — 
Sin,  help  our  uncle  to  convey  him  in. — 

[^Exeunt  Qotbs  with  Aabon.     Trumpets  souwL 
The  trumpets  shew  the  Emperor  is  at  hand. 

Enter  SATxrBNnnrs  and  Tamosa,  with  Tribunes,  Sena- 
tors, and  Others. 

Sat,    What!   hath  the  firmament  m<^e  suns  than 

one? 
Lue,    What  boots  it  thee  to  call  thyself  a  sun  ? 
Mar,    Rome's   emperor,    and  nephew,   break    the 
parle; 
These  quarrels  must  be  quietly  debated. 
The  feast  is  ready,  which  the  careful  Titus 
Hath  ordain'd  to  an  honourable  end. 
For  peace,  for  love,  for  league,  and  good  to  Rome: 
Please    you,    therefore,  draw    nigh,    and    take    your 
places. 
Sat.    Marcus,  we  wilL 

[^Hautboys  sound.     The  company  sit  down  at 
table. 

Enter  Tixus,  dressed  like  a  cooky  Latikia,  veiled^ 
young  Lucnrs,  and  Others.  Titus  places  the  dishes 
on  the  table, 

TU.    Welcome,  my  gracious  lord;  welcome,  dread 
Queen ; 
Welcome,  ye  warlike  Ooths;  welcome,  Lucius; 
And  welcome,  all.     Although  the  cheer  be  poor, 
'Twill  fill  your  stomachs :  please  you  eat  of  it. 

Sat.     Why  art  thou  thus  attir*d,  Andronicus  ? 

Tit.     Because  I  would  be  sure  to  have  all  well. 
To  entertain  yoiir  Highness  and  your  Empress. 

Tarn,    We  are    beholding    to  you,   good   Andron- 
icus. 
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TU.     An  if  your   Highness   knew   my   beurt,  you 
were.  — 
My  lord  the  Emperor,  resolye  me  this: 
Was  it  well  done  of  rash  Yirginius 
To  slay  his  daughter  with  his  own  right  hand» 
Because  she  was  enforc'd,  stain'd,  and  defiour*d? 

Sat.    It  was,  Andronicus. 

TKl     Your  reason,  mighty  lord! 

Sat,    Because    the    girl    shoidd    not     surviTe    her 
shame, 
And  by  her  presence  still  renew  his  sorrows. 

Tit.     A  reason  mighty,  strong,  and  effectual; 
A  pattern,  precedent,  and  lively  warrant, 
For  me,  most  wretched,  to  perform  the  like. — 
Die,  die,  Lavinia,  and  thy  shame  with  thee: 

IHe  HUs  Lavikia. 
And,  with  thy  shame,  thy  father's  sorrow  die! 

Sat.    What  hast  thou  done  ?  unnatural  and  unkind ! 

TU*    KiU*d  her,  for  whom  my  tears  have  made  me 
blind. 
I  am  as  woeful  as  Yirginius  was. 
And  have  a  thousand  times  more  cause  than  he 
[To  do  this  outrage ;  —  and  it  is  now  done.] 

Sat.    What!  was  she   ravished?   tell  who   did  the 
deed. 

Tit,    Will*t  please  you  eat  ?  will*t  please  your  High- 
ness feed? 

Tom.     Why  hast   thou   slain   thine   only   daughter 
[thus]  ? 

7V<.  Not  I;  'twas  Chiron  and  Demetrius: 
They  ravish'd  her,  and  cut  away  her  tongue. 
And  they,  'twas  they,  that  did  her  all  this  wrong. 

Sat.     Go,  fetch  them  hither  to  us  presently. 

Tit.    Why,  there  they  are  both,  baked  in  that  pie ; 
Whereof  their  mother  daintily  hath  fed. 
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Eating  the  flesh  that  she  herself  hath  bred. 
'Tis  true,  'tis  true;  witness  my  knife's  sharp  point. 

IKiUing  Tamoba. 

Sat.     Die,  frantic  wretch,  for  this  accursed  deed. 

IKUling  Titus. 

Luc.     Can  the  son's  eye  behold  his  father  bleed? 
There's  meed  for  meed,  death  for  a  deadly  deed. 

[^Killing  Satitbninus.  A  great  ttimult.  The 
People  in  confusion  disperse.  MaSicits,  Lit* 
oius,  and  their  partisans,  ascend  the  steps 
before  Titus's  house. 

Mar.    You  sad-fac'd  men,  people  and  sons  of  Rome, 
By  uproar  sever'd,  like  a  flight  of  fowl 
Scatter'd  by  winds  and  high  tempestuous  gusts, 
O,  let  me  teach  you  how  to  knit  again 
This  scatter'd  com  into  one  mutual  sheaf, 
These  broken  limbs  again  into  one  body; 
Lest  Rome  herself  be  bane  unto  herself, 
And  she  whom  mighty  kingdoms  court'sy  to. 
Like  a  forlorn  and  desperate  cast-away. 
Do  shameful  execution  on  herself. 
But  if  my  frosty  signs  and  chaps  of  age, 
Qraye  witnesses  of  true  experience. 
Cannot  induce  you  to  attend  my  words, — 
Speak,  [to  Luc]  Rome's  dear  friend ;  as  erst  our  an- 
cestor. 
When  with  his  solemn  tongue  he  did  discourse. 
To  love-sick  Dido's  sad  attending  ear. 
The  story  of  that  baleful  burning  night. 
When  subtle  Greeks  surpris'd  King  Priam's  Troy. 
Tell  us  what  Sinon  hath  bewitch'd  our  ears. 
Or  who  hath  brought  the  fatal  engine  in 
That  gives  our  Troy,  our  Rome,  the  civil  wound.-— 
My  heart  is  not  compact  of  flint,  nor  steel; 
Nor  can  I  utter  all  our  bitter  grief; 

i.A« 
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But  floods  of  tears  will  drown  my  oratorj, 

And  break  my  very  utt'rance,  even  in  the  time 

When  it  should  move  you  to  attend  me  most, 

Lending  your  kind  commiseration. 

Here  is  a  captain,  let  him  tell  the  tale ; 

Your    hearts    will    throb    and    weep    to    hear    him 

speak. 
Luc.     Then,  noble  auditory,  be  it  known  to  you. 
That  cursed  Chiron  and  Demetrius 
Were  they  that  murther*d  our  £mperor*s  brother; 
And  they  it  was  that  ravished  our  sister. 
For  their  fell  &ults  our  brothers  were  beheaded. 
Our  father's  tears  despised,  and  basely  cozen*d 
Of  that  true  hand,  that  fought  Rome's  quarrel  out. 
And  sent  her  enemies  unto  the  grave. 
Lastly,  myself  unkindly  banished. 
The  gates  shut  on  me,  and  tum'd  weeping  out. 
To  beg  relief  among  Rome's  enemies ; 
Who  drown'd  their  enmity  in  my  true  tears. 
And  op'd  their  arms  to  embrace  me  as  a  friend: 
And  I  am  tum'd  forth,  be  it  known  to  you. 
That  have  preserv'd  her  welfare  in  my  blood; 
And  from  her  bosom  took  the  enemy's  point, 
Sheathing  the  steel  in  my  advent'rous  body. 
Alas !  you  know,  I  am  no  vaunter,  I ; 
My  scars  can  witness,  dumb  although  they  are. 
That  my  report  is  just,  and  full  of  truth. 
But,  soft!  methinks  I  do  digress  too  much, 
Citing  my  worthless  praise.     O,  pardon  me; 
For  when  no  friends  are  by,  men  praise  themselves. 
Mar,    Now   is   my   turn   to    speak.     Behold    this 

child: 
Of  this  was  Tamora  delivered ; 
The  issue  of  an  irreligious  Moor, 
Chief  architect  and  plotter  of  these  woes. 
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The  villain  is  alive  in  Titus*  house, 

Damned  as  he  is,  to  witness  this  is  true. 

Now  judge  what  cause  had  Titus  to  revenge 

These  wrongs,  unspeakable,  past  patience, 

Or  more  than  any  living  man  could  bear. 

Now  you  have  heard  the  truth,  what  say  you,  Romans  ? 

Have  we  done  aught  amiss?     Shew  us  wherein. 

And  from  the  place  where  you  behold  us  now. 

The  poor  remainder  of  Andronici 

Will,  hand  in  hand,  all  headlong  cast  us  down. 

And  on  the  ragged  stones  beat  forth  our  brains, 

And  make  a  mutual  closure  of  our  house. 

Speak,  Romans,  speak !  and,  if  you  say,  we  shall, 

Lo,  hand  in  hand,  Lucius  and  I  will  falL 

JEmiL    Ck>me,  come,  thou  reverend  man  of  Rome, 
And  bring  oiur  Emperor  gently  in  thy  hand, 
Lucius  our  Emperoc;  fbr,  well  I  know. 
The  common  voice  do  cry,  it  shall  be  so. 

Ramans,     Lucius,    all    hail !     Rome's    royal    Em- 
peror.— 

Ltrcitrs,  Marcus,  and  the  rett^  descend. 

Mar.    Go,  go  into  old  Titus'  sorrowful  house, 

ITo  the  Attendants. 
And  hither  hale  that  misbelieving  Moor, 
To  be  acyudg'd  some  direful  slaughtering  death. 
As  punishment  for  his  most  wicked  life. 

[^Exeunt  some  Attendants. 
KomofM.     Lucius,  all  hail!     Rome's  gracious  gov- 
ernor. 
Luc,    Thanks,  gentle  Romans:  may  I  govern  so. 
To  heal  Rome's  harms,  and  wipe  away  her  woe  I 
But,  gentle  people,  give  me  aim  awhile,— 
For  nature  puts  me  to  a  heavy  task, — 
Stand  all  aloof; — but,  unde^  draw  you  near. 
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To  shed  obsequious  tears  upon  this  trunk. — 
O,  take  this  warm  kiss  on  thy  pale  cold  lips, 

[Kisses  Titus. 
These  sorrowful  drops  upon  thy  blood-stain'd  fact^. 
The  last  true  duties  of  thy  noble  son ! 

Mar,    Tear  for  tear,  and  loving  kiss  for  kiss. 
Thy  brother  Marcus  tenders  on  thy  lips: 
O,  were  the  sum  of  these  that  I  should  pay 
Countless  and  infinite,  yet  would  I  pay  them. 

Luc.    Come  hither,   boy:   come,   come,   and  learn 
of  us 
To  melt  in  shoVrs.     Thy  grandsire  loy'd  thee  well; 
Many  a  time  he  danc*d  thee  on  his  knee. 
Sung  thee  asleep,  his  loying  breast  thy  pillow; 
Many  a  matter  hath  he  told  to  thee, 
Meet  and  agreeing  with  thine  infancy: 
In  that  respect,  then,  like  a  loving  child, 
Shed  yet  some  small  drops  from  thy  tender  spring. 
Because  kind  nature  doth  require  it  so: 
Friends  should  associate  firicnds  in  grief  and  woe. 
Bid  him  farewell;  commit  him  to  the  grave; 
Do  him  that  kindness,  and  take  leave  of  him. 

Boy.     O  grandsire,   grandsire  I    even   with  all  my 
heart 
Would  I  were  dead,  so  you  did  live  again. — 
O  Lord !  I  cannot  speak  to  him  for  weeping ; 
My  tears  will  choke  me,  if  I  ope  my  mouth. 

Enter  Attendants,  tDtth  Aaron. 

1  Rom.    You  sad  Andronici,  have  done  with  woes. 
Give  senteni/e  on  this  execrable  wreteh. 
That  hath  been  breeder  of  these  dire  events. 

Luc,     Set  him  breast-deep   in  earth,    and   fiunish 
him; 
There  let  him  stand,  and  rave  and  cry  for  food: 
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If  any  one  relieves  or  pities  bim. 

For  the  offence  he  dies.     This  is  our  doom: 

Some  stay  to  see  him  fastened  in  the  earth. 

Aar.     O,  why   should   wrath   be   mute,   and  fury 
dumb? 
I  am  no  baby,  I,  that  with  base  prayers 
I  should  repent  the  evils  I  have  done. 
Ten  thousand  worse  than  ever  yet  I  did 
Would  I  perform,  if  I  might  have  my  will : 
If  one  good  deed  in  all  my  life  I  did, 
I  do  repent  it  from  my  very  soul. 

Imc.    Some    loving    friends    convey   the    Emperor 
hence. 
And  give  him  burial  in  his  father's  grave. 
My  father  and  Lavinia  shall  forthwith 
Be  closed  in  our  household's  monument. 
As  for  that  heinous  tiger,  Tamora, 
No  funeral  rite,  nor  man  in  mournful  weeds. 
No  mournful  bell  shall  ring  her  burial; 
But  throw  her  forth  to  beasts  and  birds  of  prey. 
Her  life  was  beast-like,  and  devoid  of  pity ; 
And,  being  so,  shall  have  like  want  of  pity. 
See  justice  done  on  Aaron,  that  damn'd  Moor, 
By  whom  our  heavy  haps  had  their  beginning: 
Then,  afterwards,  to  order  well  the  State, 
That  like  events  may  ne'er  it  ruinate.  {EsMnaii, 
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NOTES  ON  TITUS  ANDR0NICU8. 


ACT  FIBST. 

BOBHB  L 


p.  841.    •«!  Ml  bis  fint-bom  aon" :— The  folio  only  mbpiinta, 

"  •«  JtoiMati*,"  &o. :  —  As  a  matter  of  orflioepy,  it  ie  per- 
haps worthy  of  notioe  that  throughout  this  play,  and 
generally  in  English  books  printed  before  the  middle  of 
tiie  seventeenth  century,  this  word  Lb  spelled  Bomainsi  or 
Romanei.  *  Romaine'  could  hardly  haye  been  pronounced 


p.  842.    ••  To  justice,  amiwencB,*'  &c. :  —  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of 
1682  plausibly  has,  •*  To  justioe  amteunee^  and  nobilitT*'' 
p.  84$.    •• so  I  do  o^-.— I  have  faith. 

Scxn  n. 

"  There  is  no  change  of  place  here ;  but  as  the  stage  ii 
left  vacant,  and  there  is  no  connection  between  what  has 
been  done  by  the  personages  who  have  just  left  it  and 
what  is  to  be  done  by  those  who  are  just  coming  on  it, 
the  division  made  by  Malone,  and  recognized  in  the 
concordances  and  in  quotations,  had  better  be  left  un- 
disturbed. The  case  is  analogous  to  that  of  Scene  8  of 
Act  I.  of  ^easun  fir  Measure,    See  the  Note  thereon. 

p.  t44.    <« that  hath  diseharg'dA^r  fraught":  — The  folio 

and  both  4tos.,  by  a  common  typographical  error,  **ki$ 
fraught." 

p.  845.  •<  PaHeiU  yourself "  s  — The  use  of  <patient'  as  a  verb 
was  not  uncommon  with  the  writers  of  Shakespeare's 
time. 

(431) 
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p.  347.  **  — —  here  are  no  stomiB  "  :  ^-  The  second  fblio  ob- 
tains a  fine  reading  by  omitting  *  are.' 

"         ** SolorCt  happine38  " :  —  Solon  said  that  no  man 

oonld  be  called  happy  before  his  death. 

p  848.  ••  Be  chosen  with  prodanuaions  "  .*  —  Mr.  CoUier^s  folio 
of  1682  has,  spedonsly,  ••  with  aodamationt" 

p.  840.  **  —  strengthen  with  thyjriends  " ; — The  old  copies, 
down  to  the  third  folio,  (1664,)  have  the  trifling  mispxint, 
"thyyWwkl." 

/         «i and  noble  Tribunes  here  " :  —  So  the  folio.   The 

4to.  of  1611,  **peopk^t  Tribunes." 

'/  *t  Layinia  will  I  make  my  empreee  " :  *-  Here  and  dse^ 
where  in  this  play  *  empress'  is  a  trisyllable,  and  it  is 
Bometones  so  printed  in  the  old  copies.  Five  lines  aboTe, 
*  election'  is  a  quadrisyllable,  according  to  a  common 
usage  of  Shakespeare's  day,  which  is  remarked  elsewhere 
in  these  Notes. 

p.  861.  •*No,  TUuty  no,"  &c. :  — In  the  old  folio  and  4to. 
copies  this  line  is  preceded  by  the  following  stage  direc- 
tion :  **  Enter  aloft  the  Emperour,  teith  Tamora  and  her 
tufo  eontfeet  and  Aron  the  Moore."  They  were  to  appear 
in  the  little  gallery  which  was  put  to  such  various  uses  on 
our  old  stage.  Why  they  were  to  go  there  it  is  difficult 
to  divine ;  but  Mr.  Collier  well  remarks  that  *•  the  stage 
directions  in  this  Scene  are  not  easily  understood." 

p.  862.  ••Was  jther^  none  [iM\  in  Kome,"  &c.  :-^8o  the 
second  foho.  The  earlier  editions,  **  Was  none  in  Kome 
to  make  a  stale ; "  from  which,  perhaps,  were  tfie  point 
of  more  importance,  and  relating  to  another  play,  it  would 
not  be  desirable,  as  it  is  not  necessary,  to  deviate. 

p.  854.  «•  He  is  not  toith  himself" :  —  The  folio  omits  •  with,' 
by  manifest  accident.  The  phrase  is  the  converse  of  •  He 
is  beside  himself.' 

"  **The  Oreeka,  vpon  advice,  did  htry  Ajax"  .'  —  The  al 
lusion,  as  Theobald  remarked,  (whose  note  Steevena 
•conveyed'  and  presented  as  his  own,)  is  to  a  part  of 
Sophocles'  tragedy  Ajax,  in  which  Ulysses  (•*  wise  Laertes' 
son")  and  Teucer  streifuously  and  successftilly  plead 
with  Agamemnon  for  permission  to  bury  the  body  of 
Ajaz. 

p.  %b^»    « « these  dreairy  dutnpe  " ;— •  Dump '  originally  meant 

a  melancholy  passage  of  poetry  or  music.  The  folio  has, 
*^99tdden  dumps,"  which,  as  Mr.  Dyoe  has  suggested,  may 
be  a  misprint  for  •  sullen  dumps.' 
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p.  Z66.  **  Tett  ondtDittnMv,*'  fto. :  — This  line,  found  only  m 
the  foliot  ift  there  made  a  part  of  TUtu^  speech,  by  neglect 
to  give  it  the  proper  prefix.  As  Malone  remarked,  it  is 
manifestly  the  reply  of  Mareu$  to  TUiu. 
19  «<  — your  pHm":— Perhaps  better,  j»iM— a  French 
term  of  the  fencing  school. 

p.  8M«  **And  so  supplant  yon  ".•-^  Thus  the  4to.  of  1600. 
That  of  1611  misprinted*  «<  supplant  tn,"  which  was  not 
corrected  in  the  folio* 

f>«SM.    ««[il8riM'*/  — Here  the  old  copies  read,— 

«•  Stand  tfp,  LaTinia,  though  you  left  me  like  a  churL" 

But,  as  Mr.  Dyce  has  suggested,  ••  Stand  up  "  is  a  stage 
direction  which  was  accidentally  added  to  the  line.  Sense 
and  rhythm  are  perfect  without  these  two  words ;  and 
stage  directions  used  to  be  written  in  this  brief^  imperatiye 


style. 


ACT  SBCOND. 
SoxKs  I. 


f^  **  Adyanced  abaiw  pale  enyy's,"  ftc. : — The  folio  mis- 
prints, •<  Aduanced  abouit"  &o. 
p.  S59.  ••Upon  her  vfiU" :  —  Although  the  old  copies  haye, 
••  Upon  her  let^,"  and  Tamora  him  wit,  I  haye  no  doubt 
that  Warburton  and  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632,  in  read- 
ing, ••  Upon  her  will,"  corrected  the  yery  easy  miBtakiny 
of  toil  for  wit. 

f'        •• and  tmvilB  thoughts  " :  --  So  the  4to.  of  1600. 

The  4to.  of  1611  has,  by  some  error  we  may  be  sure, 
••  and  idle  thoughts,"  which  poor  reading  was  left  uncor- 
rected in  the  fouo. 

w         «• thisnyv^iA'':— Sothe4to.  of  1600.    The  4to. 

of  1611  has,  •<  this  ^iMm,"  with  manifest  error;  the  word 
haying  been  caught  from  the  end  of  the  preceding  line. 
The  error  was  not  corrected  in  the  folio. 

p.  360.  **Club8t  oZuftt/"  — This  was  the  cry  of  the  London 
'prentices  in  a  tumult,  as  all  readrrs  of  Th»  Fortune$  of 
Nigel  will  remember. 
"  ••  It  is  to  Jet,"  &c. :  —  i.  e.,  to  encroach.  See  the  Note 
on  •*  begins  to  jut,"  Richard  the  Tkird,  Act  IL  So.  4, 
p.  288.    The  folio  misprints,  ••  It  is  to  aet," 

p.  861.    •« whom  I  hoe":  —  The  folio  has,  yery  redun* 

dantly,  <*  whom  I  do  loye,"  in  which  it  but  copies  a  mis- 
print of  the  4to.  of  1611. 
TOL.  XX.  B» 
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p.  862.  '<  A  speedier  course  than  lingering  languahment" :  — 
All  editions  before  Bowe's  hiad,   ''A  speedier  oourse 

''        « with  her  ioend  wit "  :  —  i»  e.,  her  aeonrsed  wit. 

Where  an  Englishman  uses  the  national  oath  a  French- 
man exclaims,  Saeri  I 

"         •• jUs  our  enginei  with  adnce^z^^L  e.,  ftflflitfttf 

the  working  of  otir  machinationtt  by  her  advice* 

p.  363.    «< till  I  find  the  «<r»am  ".•  — The  folio  has  the 

misprints,  ;* the  streams"  and,  in  the  next  line^  ** tkstr 
fits." 

BCENB  n. 

p«  864.  •<  I  haTB  been  [hroad]  awake** :  —  The  folio  only  omiti 
•  broad,'  accidentaUy,  without  a  donbt. 

'^  « Makes  way,  and  not,*'  &c« :  —The  folio  misprintB, 
**  and  rtmnes" 

SoiRS  nL 

>  ••  And  nerer  after  to  inherit  it " :  —  A  Tery  dear  and 
marked  instance  of  the  use  of  •  inherit'  in  the  sense  of 
acquire,  possess. 

p.  366.  **  XJnfumish'd  of  her  well  beseeming  troop  *' :  —  So  the 
4to.  of  1600  ;  that  of  1611,  **  owr  well  beeeeming  troop,** 
in  which  misprint  it  was  followed  by  all  other  old  edi- 


99  ••  Should  drive  upon  thy  new-transformed  limbs  '* :  — 
Mr,  Collier's  folio  of  1682,  with  specious  literalism,  has, 
M  Should  dine,"  &c.  The  4to.  of  1611  has,  •<  his  new- 
tnmsfonned  limbs,"  in  which  it  was  followed  by  subse- 
quent old  copies. 

p.  867.    •«  Accompanied  [but]  with,"  &c. ;  — The  4to.  of  1611 
omitted  •  but,'  and  was  followed  by  the  folio. 

"         ** shall  have  note  of  this" :  —  The  folio  and  the 

4t08.  have,  •* shall  have  notice"  &o.  —  erroneously,  as 
Steevens  obserred,  and  as  the  next  line  shows. 

»  "Why  have  I  patience ?"  — The  folio  and  the  4tos., 
« Why  /  have"  &c. ;  but  the  interrogation  mark  at  the 
end  of  the  line  shows  that  this  is  the  result  of  mere  acci- 
dental transposition. 

99        *•  —  as  many  uraMw  **.•—»  L  e.,  hedgehogs. 

p.  868.    **  Or  be  ye  not,"  &c. :  —  It  seems  to  me  more  than 
probable  that  this  line  was  writt«jn,  — 

**  Ox  be  not  henceforth  call'd  my  childeren." 
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p.  368.  *•  Ay,  come,  Semiramit " :  —  Semix  nnlB  was  noted  not 
tmly  for  the  unrestrained  indulgence  of  natural  sexual 
passion,  but  for  unnatural  and  monstrous  appetites. 

^  <«And  with  that  painUd  hope  braves  your  mighti- 
ness " :  —  A  line  manifestly,  and  it  would  seem  hope- 
lessly, corrupt.  But  perhaps  we  might  read,  **  And  with 
that  faint  hope  farayes,"  &e. 

/'         «< the  honey  y  desire  "  :  —  4to8.  and  folio,  •<  toe 

dedre,"  which  was  corrected  in  the  second  folio. 

p«  869.  •<  What !  wouldst  thou  have  me  prcne  myaelf  a  te- 
tardf  -^LaoMa  says  nothing  about  Chiron's  &ther; 
but  his  reply  would  justify  the  belief  that  Tamora  had 
played  fidse  with  a  true  Mileeian.  How  was  he  to  prove 
himself  «  a  bastard,"  by  being  unlike  hit  mothert 

ScsirB  IV. 

p.  872.    «« like  to  a  slaughtered  lamb*:— The  folio  only 

misprints,  **  the  slaughter'd  lamb." 

''         " the  dead  man's  earthy  cheeki":  — So  the  4to. 

of  1600 ;  the  4to.  of  1611  misprinted,  *«  eart/Uy  cheeks," 
and  was  followed  by  the  folio. 

p.  874.  "  Some  never-heard-of  torturing  pain  "  :  —  4t08.  and 
folio  have,  **torteriny  paine"  —  a  common  spelling,  and 
indicative  of  the  common  pronunciation  of  ure  in  Shake- 
speare's time. 

ScBNB  y. 

p.  875.  «^—  she  can  eerowl'*:  —  The  folio  misprints,  **she 
can  teowL'* 

p.  876.  «  As  haoe  thy  love  " :  —  The  old  copies,  absurdly,  **  As 
ha^  thy  love.  The  error  was  independently  corrected 
by  Theobald  and  Kr.  Dyoe,  and  in  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of 
1682. 

"         " some   Tereus  hath  dejtoured  thee":  —  Tereus, 

King  of  Thrace,  married  Progne,  to  whose  sister  FhUo- 
meU  he  was  much  attached,  and  of  whom  he  at  last 
became  desperately  enamored.  He  ravished  her,  and,  to 
free  himself  from  her  reproaches  and  her  accusations,  cut 
out  her  tongue.  She  finally  made  known  her  situation 
by  means  of  her  needle,  (sampler  fashion) :  she  was  suc- 
cored by  her  sister  Progne,  who  took  revolting  and 
unnatural  vengeance  upon  Tereus.  Progne  was  changed 
into  a  swallow,  and  Philomela  into  a  nightingale.  So 
foes  the  old  story. 
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p.  876.  <«And  lest  thou  shonld'st  detect  Afm'*:»Rowe  cor- 
rected the  misprint,  «« detect  M«m,'*  which  is  fotmd  in  all 
the  old  copies. 

p.  877.  **  Which  that  neeet  Umgm  hath  fiuufs".— This  Unc  is 
imperfect  in  all  the  old  copies,  and  plainly  by  accident. 
Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632  completes  it  in  one  way  by 
reading,  *«  Which  that  sweet  tongue  hath  made  in  nUn- 
ttrelay;"  and,  as  Mr.  Dprce  remarks,  the  reader,  if  the 
gods  haye  made  him  poetical,  can  complete  it  in  another. 

ACT  THIRD. 

SCBKS  I. 

p.  878.  •*  For  these,  [thae]  Tribunes  " ; — The  text  of  the  seoona 
folio  is  the  first  in  which  <  these '  is  repeated.  Some  word 
is  needed ;  and  Malone  read,  **ffood  IVibunes." 

''  •'[Jhroufinff  himself  on  ths  ground" :^The  old  stage 
direction  is,  *'  Andromau  Ueth  dawn,  and  the  Judges  pass 
hy  him.** 

"         •« these  two  ancient  vms** : — The  old  oopies, 

<* ancient  rvines"  an  easy  misprint  for  < tames*    The  cor- 
rection was  left  for  Hanmer  to  make. 

««  Why^  *tis  no  matter^  man:  if  they,"  ftc: — The  4to. 
of  1600  (for  the  readings  of  which  I,  like  other  editors,  am 
dependent  upon  Mr.  Collier's  collations)  gives  this  text, 
which  is  perhaps  not  uncorrupted.  The  4to.  of  161 1  has  — 

••  Why  tis  no  matter  man,  if  they  did  heare 
They  would  not  marke  me ;  or  if  they  did  marke 
AU  bootless  unto  them 
Therefore  I  tell  my  sorrows  bootless  to  the  stones,"  Ito. 

The  folio  then  has,  with  a  new  variation  of  error,  -» 
«  Why  tis  no  matter  man,  if  they  did  heare 
They  would  not  marke  me :  oA  if  they  did  hmur^ 
They  would  not  pitty  me. 
Therefore  I  tell  my  sorrowes  bootless  to  the  stones,"  ftc 

p.  879.  "Titus,  prepare  thy  ayed  eyes":— The  4to.  of  1611 
has,  «<  noble  eyes,"  caught  from  the  next  line  below,  which 
misprint  went  uncorrected  in  the  folio. 

p.  880.  (*  For  hands  to  do  Rome  service  are  but  vain  " :  —  Tlie 
fblio  and  the  4to.  of  1611  have,  ••  is  but  vaine."  Qn.  the 
4to.  of  1600? 

p.  881.  ••—  she  knows  them  innocent":  —  So  the  4to.  of 
1600 ;  that  of  1611  and  the  folio  have,  **  lUm  innocent." 
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p.  881.    «• Uke  meadows  yet  not  dry  " :  —  The  error  of  all 

the  old  copies,  **in  meadows,"  &o.,  was  oorxeetol  by 
Bowe. 

p.  S82.    «« with  Ail  trae  tears  all  bewet " :  —  4tos.  and 

folio  hsTe,  «with  her  true  tears,"  &c.  The  nndeniable 
correction  was  made  in  the  folio  of  1685. 

p.  888.  •<  — ^  on  the  enemy's  easUe" : — *  Castle,'  whether  or 
not  it  is,  as  Grose  conjectured,  {Ancient  Armour,  p.  12,)  a 
corruption  of  the  French  caagueielf  signified  a  close,  strong 
helmet. 

p.  885.    ** her  sighs  do  blow" : — The  4t08.  and  the  folio, 

•*  do  JUne"  whidi  the  second  folio  corrected. 

ft  «« j^  why  my  bowels,"  &c. :  —  I.  e.,  because  my 
bowels,  &c. 

p.  386.    « with  this  dear  sight" :  —  <Dear '  has  here,  as  in 

many  other  passages  in  these  plays,  some  of  which  have 
been  pointed  out,  an  intensifying,  superlative  sense  which 
it  is  not  easy  to  express  or  explain,  but  which,  though  it 
may  be  difficult  of  comprehension  to  some,  is  easy  of 
apprehension  by  all.  Its  force  is  entirely  of  degree,  not 
at  all  of  kind ;  and  it  is  applied  indiscriminately  to  that 
which  is  good  and  that  which  is  bad,  that  which  is  wel- 
come and  that  which  is  unwelcome,  that  which  is  loved 
and  that  which  is  hated.  We  still  say,  "my  dearest 
friend ; "  but  Hamlet  (Act  I.  Sc.  2)  says,  <*  my  dearest  foe." 

9f         " will  I  control  my  griefs ":  — Theobald,  with 

much  plausibility,  read,  « thy  griefs."  The  old  text  has, 
however,  a  very  clear  and  appropriate  meaning. 

"  (•  Lavinia,  thou  shalt  be  employed  in  these  aima  " :  — 
The  folio  has,  **And  Lavinia  thou  shalt  be  employd  in 
these  things"  from  which  the  4tos.  differ  only  in  read- 
ing, •*  these  armee"  It  seems  dear  to  me  that  the  readins 
of  the  folio  is  a  sophistication  of  that  of  the  4tos.,  and 
that  the  latter  is  a  mbprint  for  **  these  aimee"  *  Aim,' 
in  the  sense  of  plan,  design,  does  not  need  the  support 
which  it  receives  frt>m  its  use  elsewhere  in  these  pla^s.  — 
*  And '  was  probably  caught  from  the  line  above.  U  was 
first  omitted  in  the  second  folio. 

p.  387.  **  He  leaeea  his  pledges  " :  —  The  old  copies,  "  He  JbvM." 
fto.,  which  Rowe  corrected. 

ScEKS  n. 

**  Who^  when  my  heart,"  fto. :  —  The  « who '  here  oef* 
tdnly  makes  the  passage  entirely  inconsequential.    But 
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Mr.  Dyce  aaks,  and,  in  my  opinion,  with  much  reason, 
if  thiB  may  not  be  due  to  the  author's  ungrammatieal  use 
of  the  relatiye.  Rowe  and  subsequent  editors  change 
<  who '  to  *  and,'  regardless  of  the  utter  dissimilarity  of 
the  words  in  form  and  sound. 


p.  888.    " ma$h*d  upon  her  cheeks  •• ;  —  The  not  very 

happy  allusion  is,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  to  the  mash-tub 
of  Ihe  brewing  house. 

p.  889.  «<  And  buz  lamenting  domg^,**  &c. :  —  A  'rery  unsatis- 
Ikctory  reading.  Theobald,  with  some  plausibuity,  read, 
•«  lamenting  doUnffs/* 

p.  890.  •*  TH  I  think  " ;  —  An  imperfect  line,  which  the  reader 
can  amend  by  reading,  *  Why,  yet  I  think,'  or  *  Tet  ttiU 
1  thmk,'  or  <  Bid  yet  I  think,'  or  •  Yd  do  I  think,'  or 
*Tet  I  do  think,'  or  by  almost  any  other  monosyllabic 
alteration  of  the  Une  that  may  occur  to  him. 

ACT  FOURTH. 

SCBNS  L 

p.  891.  •*  (UmH  thou  not  gueu^**  fte. :  —  By  the  absence  of  the 
required  prefix,  this  line  is  made  a  part  of  the  preceding 
speech  in  the  old  editions.  But  the  third  Une  of  Toung 
Lueitu^  following  speech  shows  that  he  is  not  replying  to 
his  "grandsire"  TUut. 

p.  392.  **  What  hook  f  " — These  words  appear  only  in  the  folio. 
Mr.  Dyce  suggests  that  *<  perhaps  the  transcriber  had 
inadvertently  passed  on  to  the  line,  *  Lucius,  what  book,' 
&c.,  and  when  he  afterwards  perceived  his  mistake,  and 
drew  his  pen  through  the  misplaced  line,  he  may  have 
left  two  words  of  it  not  ftilly  blotted  out."  —  But  it 
should  be  remarked  that  Lavinia  is  searching  among  the 
books ;  and  perhaps  the  line  is  mutilated. 

"         •«  ^—  how  she  quotes  the  leaves  " :  —  I.  e.,  observes 
them ;  as  in  BanUet,  Act  11.  Sc  2 :  — 

•*  I  am  sorry  that  with  better  heed  and  judgment 
I  had  not  quoted  him." 

p.  893.    <• to  this  shift":— The  folio  has,  by  accidental 

repetition,  "  to  thai  shift." 

"        " the  woful  /MTtf".— •Feere,'  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  /era  «=  a  companion,  was  used  of  old  for  *  wife.' 

p.  894.  <*  But  if  you  hunt  these  bear- whelps  " :  — -  So  the  folio 
and  the  4to.  of  1611.  (Qu.  as  to  that  of  1600  ?)  Bows 
and  many  subsequent  editors  needlessly  read,  ««But  if 
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you  Aiir</'  &o.    The  flnt  lizie  of  this  speech  is  probably 
mutilated. 

p.  S94.  "And  with  a  gad  of  steer*:  — «Qad'  is  the  Anglo* 
Saxon  for  any  pointed  weapon,  or  the  point  of  any 
weapon ;  and  an  ox  gad  or  goad  was  originally  a  rod 
tipped  with  a  point.  The  name  has  remained,  although 
a  lash  has  taken  the  place  of  the  point. 

ScBVB  n. 

p.  396.  •<  [T%at  y«m  an  both  deefyhm'd,**  &e. :— This  line,  found 
in  both  4tos.,'is  omitted  in  the  folio.  It  Lb  necessary  to 
the  speech. 

p.  396.  <•  Here's  no  fond  jest":  — The  old  copies,  "/oimd 
Jest."  But  should  there  be  any  doubt  that  here  <  found ' 
is  a  misprint  for  <  fond '  ■»  foolish,  as  Theobald  suggested } 

*         <•  And  sends  them  weapons  " : — The  4to.  of  161 1  mis- 
printed, **  the  weapons ; "  and  the  folio  repeated  the  error. 

••At  such  a  6ay".*— i  e.,  in  such  a  situation,  under 
such  circumstances.  So  in  the  Passionate  Pilgrim :  **  Ah, 
that  I  had  my  lady  at  this  bay ! " 

p.  898.  «  Zounds  /"  —  So  the  4tos.  The  folio,  «  Out !  "  doubt- 
less in  consequence  of  the  statute  against  profigmity  so 
crften  referred  to. 

«  Sweet  hhwse  " ;  — -  If  •  blowsy '  mean  ruddy  and  fat- 
fiiced,  which  it  seems  to  do,  the  substantive  would  seem 
not  correctly  applied  to  a  new-bom  black-a-moor  child. 
Perhaps  it  had  passed  into  a  familiar  term  of  jocose  en- 
dearment for  a  child. 
II  «4  ...^  I  haTB  done  thy  mother  " :  —  As  to  this  use  of 
•  do,'  see  Uie  Note  on  « I  could  not  do  withal,"  Merehani 
of  Venice^  Act  IIL  Sc.  4,  p.  254. 

p.  899.    •• upon  this  ignomy** :  —  Mr.  Collier  says,  "All 

the  copies  read,  ignomy,"    The  first  folio  has,  "t^no- 
miny,"  erroneously,  as  tiie  rhythm  shows. 

"         " another  leer":  —  L  e.,  another  look,  another 

complexion. 

p.  400.  •*  — «—  ae  Aaron  storms  " :  —  The  folio  misprints,  «  ai 
Aaron  storms." 
It  »<i^ot  fiir,  one  Mtdi  Kves '* :^The  old  copies  have, 
•«one  Mtditetis"  It  seems  very  clear  that  «Muli  lines' 
(perhaps  written  closely  together)  was  mistaken  for  •  Mu- 
Hteus'  by  a  transcriber  or  compositor.  Mr.  Collier's 
folio  of  1632  has,  «  Not  fiir  hence  Muli  lives:' 
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p.400.  «« Go,  |mmI  with  liliii'':^i.e.,  plot  with  Um.  So  "a 
pack,  a  conspiracy  against  me,"  Merry  Wkm  of  Windtor^ 
Aot  lY.  So*  2,  and  •«Tbat  goldsmith  thexo,  were  he  not 

rk'd  with  bar,  oonld  witness  it,"  Ccmtdf  of  Erron^  Act 
So.  1. 

ScsKZ  nL 

p.  401.  **  Skr  hojf^  M  me  see  your  archery " :  —  The  second 
folio  mended  the  rhythm  of  this  line  by  reading,  «  Sir 
boy,  now  let  me,"  &c 

p.  402,  •<  HappOg  yon  may  find  her,"  fre. :  -^  All  the  old 
oo^es  hare  here  a  derangement  of  the  verse ;  and  the 
foho  prints,  ••  hapl/y  you  may  find,"  ftc. ;  the  4to.  of 
1611,  **hafpifyjoxi  may  find,**  ftc.  The  word  is  plainly 
«happely'  m  by  happe,  it  being  intended  that  the  super- 
fluous tenninal  o  ^ould  be  pronounced*  See  Ifaonnv 
fbr  Meaawrtt  Act  IV.  Sc  2,  p.  128.  Several  other  in- 
stances occur  in  these  plays. 

p.  408.  «To  Sahmt,  Caius,"  &c.:— The  old  text,  <«To  Saturn 
filpie,  Caius,"  which  Howe  corrected. 

"         " 0,  well  Mul,  Lucius  I "  —  i.  e.,  well  done.    Bee 

«<well  said,  Davy,"  Second  Part  of  Benry  the  Fourth, 
Aot  y.  So.  8. 

SCBKB  IV. 

p.  406.  «<  Of  «9ttf  Jostiee  " : — This,  the  French  form  of  <  equal,' 
was  in  constant  use  in  Shakespeare's  day. 

11  — ^  you  know  [«  <fol  the  mightM  gods  ** :  —  The 
words  "as  do"  were  suppued  by  Rowe.  Some  equiva* 
lent  phrase  is  plainly  required;  and  Mr.  Collier's  folio 
of  1632  has,  **  you  know,  the  mightfiil  gods  no  less.'* 

" hi  his  wreaks** .— i.  e.,  his  wrathflil  fits. 

p.  407.  *'My  life  blood  on'<":  — The  old  copies  have  the 
senseless  words,  ••  T%jf  life  blood  out "  -^  an  easy  misprint 
for  the  text. 

''  «  Enter  JBrniUm  "  .* — In  the  old  copies,  •«  Enter  Nun- 
tins  JBmiUua^**  doubtless  meaning  merely  that  jEnUUtu 
oomes  as  a  messenger. 

"  Arm^  my  lords  " :  —  Mr.  Sidney  Walker  plausibly 
reads,  ••Arm,  arm,  my  lords,"  for  rhythm's  sake. 

p.  406.    «• the  shadow  of  his  toinge" .-—The  passage  is  in 

alternate  rhymes,  and  therefore  Mr.  Knight  reads,  •*  wmg" 
and  is  followed  by  Mr.  Dyoe.  But  aU  the  old  editions 
read,  *<  wings,"  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  sense ;  and 
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•66  the  Note  on  •*tbaa  turn  tean  to  firet"  Rom§o  tmd 
/iilw<»AotL8c.2. 
p.  40S.    <«—*-  or  hMney-tUtOu  to  flheep " :  —  JofanMin  sayi  that 
hoiioy-atilkB  are  awoal  elover  flowenb 

p.  409.    •« h0  otir  emtMtflsador'':— Tho  4to.  of  1611  has, 

•<fo  be  our  Embaasadour ; "  the  fbUo»  <*<o  our  Embat 
sadour/'    The  true  reading  is  manifest. 

"         «  [Evm  at  h%$  falhet^t  houUj**  &c. :— This  needful  line 

la  found  only  in  the  4to.  of  1611. 
"        ^Xfaen  go  n<MM«afi«l|^"i— So  the^old  copies.    Most 

editors  read,  •«  «uaMM/i<%/'  without  need  or  warrant,  in 

my  judgment* 

ACT  FIFTH. 

SoBira  I. 

p.  411.  **QH  iM  a  ladder** :  —  These  words  are  assigned  to 
Aaron  in  the  old  copies,  with  almost  manifest  error. 
Howerer  desperate  and  reckless  Aaron  might  hare  been, 
he  would  hardly  hare  volunteered  an  order  to  fhdlitate 
the  Tengeance  of  his  foes. 

p.  412.    •< call'st  thou  that  trimming  " ; — i.  e.,  call'st  thou 

that  dressing.    See  the  Note  on   <*a  new  untrimmed 
bride,"  IRng  John,  Act  m.  Sc.  1,  p.  122. 

p.  413.  "That  codding  spirit":  —  !,  e.,  that  love  of  amorous 
bed  sports.    From  *  cod'  »  a  pillow. 

n        ««Few  come  within  ifiB  compass  **! -^  The  fbUo  only 
misprints,  "  Few  come  within  fiw  compass." 

p.  414.  "Eyen  when  their  $orrom  ahnost  wat  forgot":— The 
old  copies,  **  Even  when  their  torrowet"  &c.  The  modem 
reading  hitherto  has  been,  <' their  forrowa  almost  tMrs 
fbrgot."  But  see,  three  tines  below,  "Let  not  your 
wrroiodie." 

scBvs  n. 

p.  415.  •*  TUm  appecn  at  a  door  above" : — 3Khis  seems  here  to 
hare  appeared  in  the  balcony  at  the  back  of  the  stage, 
which  was  made,  as  JuHa  found  was  the  case  with  the 
Aurniture  in  the  Zhike  Aranta'$  cottage,  to  serve  «  for  fifty 

p.  416.  **  By  working  toreakfid  vengeance  on  thg  foes  " :  —  i.  e., 
wrathful  vengeance.  The  folio  misprints,  «  on  my  foes  " 
and,  in  the  pr<^vious  line,  **  in  <iW  mind." 
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p.  417.    « about   the  ^fo&a**.*  — The   old   copies,   "the 

globef/'  the  t  being  plunly  the  mere  sapeifluous  addition 
fio  often  made. 

'  «And  find  out  mturikermrt  in  their  gnUtj  ocnwt"; — 

Folio  and  4toa.  have  ** murder "  and  « caret"  Steerena 
first  read,  « murderers ;  **  but  *  cares'  was  changed  to 
•  cares '  in  the  second  folio. 

«Are  they  thy  ministers ":  — The  4to.  of  1611  has, 
**  Are  ihtm^*  &c.,  which  misprint  is  copied  in  the  folio. 
In  the  next  line  the  same  old  editions  have,  <*  Rape  and 
Murder ; "  but  that  the  second  folio  is  correct  in  reading, 
*•  Rapim"  ll(C.,  appears  by  the  rhythm,  by  the  fourth  line 
aboTe,  and.  by  Uie  third  line  of  Tiiu^  second  speech 
below, 

II         •• and  I  must  jrfy  my  theme": — Thus  the  4tos. 

The  folio  has,  •*  play  my  theame ; "  and  I  am  not  quite 
sure  that  the  allusion  is  not  musical,  and  that  the  reading 
of  the  folio  is  not  a  correction  of  a  misprint. 

p.  420.  <*  [And  gtop  their  mouthe"  &c. :  —  This  line,  found  m 
both  4tos.,  is  omitted  from  the  folio  by  some  accident  of 
the  printing  office,  as  we  may  conclude  from  the  comma 
whidi  in  that  edition  appears  at  the  end  of  the  preceding 
line. 

p.  421.  «  And  of  the  paste  a  coffin  I  will  rear": — The  pste 
which  gare  form  to  a  pie  was  called  the  coffin ;  and  the 
word,  from  m^ivoc  m  a  wicker  basket,  seems  to  have  been 
applied  of  old  to  any  moulded  cavity. 

"         <• her  [own]  increase  " :  — The  folio  only  of  the  old 

copies  omits  *  own.' 

8cBNB  in. 

p.  424.  **[Th  do  thU  outrage"  Ale:  — This  line  is  omitted  in 
the  mlio,  manifestly  by  accident.  So  with  'thus'  in  the 
third  line  below. 

p.  426  ^*Le8t  Borne  htreelf^  &c. :  — From  this  line  the  4tos. 
assign  this  speech  to  a  *< Boman  hard"  and  the  folio  to  a 
**  Goth"  But  it  is  manifestly  a  continuation  of  Mareta* 
speech,  as  Steevens  and  Malone  thought  Capell  restored 
the  lines  to  that  speech;  and  the  same  correction  was 
found  in  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632. 

p.  426.  **  Here  is  a  captain "  :  —  Mr.  Sidney  Walker  very 
plausibly  proposes,  •*  Here  is  our  captain." 

"        M  Then^  noble  auditory  " : — Tlie  folio  alone  misprints, 
"  Thie  noble  auditory." 
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p.  426.  «<  And  I  am  tunCd  foirth^  &c. ;  —  Thus  the  folio.  The 
4t08.,  *•  And  I  am  <A«  torn'd  forth,"  &c.,  which  reading, 
although  it  OTerbnrdens  the  line  and  adds  nothing  re- 
quired b  J  the  aenae  of  the  paaaage,  numy  editors  prefer. 

p.  427.  **  DamtCd  as  he  is " : — The  old  copies  hare^  •<  And  as  he 
is,*'  of  which  reading  nothing  can  be  made,  llie  happy 
correction,  due  to  Theobald,  is  supported,  for  those  to 
whom  it  needs  support,  by  a  passage  in  OtluUo  (Act  I. 
Sc.  8)  in  which  Bmbantio  says  to  OUutto^  "Damn'd  as 
thou  art,  thou  hast  enchanted  her  **  —  i.  e.,  Deademona. 

"  «« Now  judfle  what  eaoM^  &e. :  —  Until  the  appearance 
of  the  folio  of  1886,  the  reading  waa,  <•  what  ooitm,"  &o. 

'^  « iMcXm^  all  haU^*'  &c. : — This  line  and  its  counterpart, 
five  linea  below,  are  made  part  of  Masreud  speech  in  the 
old  copies ;  but  the  strange  interruption  which  that  ar- 
rangement inTolves,  the  reply  of  Lutiut,  •*  Thanks,  gentle 
Komana,"  and  the  carelessness  of  the  old  texts  of  thin 
play  wiUi  regard  to  prefixes,  warrant  the  change  which 
Steerena  mads. 

'         •• ffwe  me  aim  awhile  " :  —  Mr.  Collier  conjeccures 

that  '*  g^ve  me  aim,"  which  means  direct  me,  is  a  misprint 
for  ««giTe  me  room,"  But  might  we  not  better  read, 
**  give  me  otr  a  while  "}  —  for  the  people  are  all  evidently 
thronging  round  him,  and  he  asks  them  to  stand  aloof 
beconae  nature  puta  him  to  a  heavy  task* 
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«« AH  EXCELLENT  oonoated  Tragedie  OJ"  Romeo  and  IuImC 
At  it  hath  been  often  (with  great  applause)  plaid  publiquely,  by 
the  right  Honourable  the  L.  of  Hwudon  his  Seruants.  LON- 
DON* Printed  by  lohn  Danter."    1597.    4to.    S9  leaves. 

«*TiiB  MOST  Excellent  and  lamentable  lYagedie,  of  Romeo 
and  luUei,  Newly  oameied^  auffmenied,  and  amended :  As  it  hath 
Dene  sundry  times  publiquely  acted,  by  the  right  Honourable 
the  Lord  Chamberlaine  lus  Seruants.  LONDON  Printed  by 
Thomas  Creede,  for  Cnthbert  Burby,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his 
shop  neare  the  Exchange."    1599.    4to.    46  leaves. 

The  same.  **As  it  hath  beene  sundrie  times  publiquely 
Acted,  by  the  Kings  Maiesties  Seruants  at  the  Globe.  Printed 
for  lohn  Smethwick,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  Shop  in  Saint 
Dunstanea  Church-yard,  in  Fleetestreete  vnder  the  Dyall/' 
1609.    4to.    46^  leaves. 

Romeo  and  Miei  occupies  twenty-five  pages  in  the  folio  of 
1623,  vix.  from  p.  53  to  p.  79,  inclusive,  in  the  division  of  Trage- 
dies. It  is  not  divided  into  Acts  and  Scenes,  and  is  without  a 
list  of  Dramatis  Persons. 
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EOMEO   AND   JULIET. 

INTEODUCTION. 


FROM  what  hidden  recesaes  of  the  past  Uie  story  of  Eonieo 
and  Juli^  is  deriyed,  and  through  how  many  strata  it  had 
filtered  before  it  burst  forth  from  Shakespeare's  mind  a  spring 
of  liying  beauty,  it  is  hardly  worth  the  trouble  yery  curiously 
to  inquire.  The  incidents  of  the  tale  are  based  upon  political 
and  social  conditions  which  existed  in  Italy  in  the  first  half  of 
the  fourteenth  century ;  and  to  that  period  they  are  referred  by 
Luigi  da  Porto,  one  of  its  earliest  relators,  who  in  the  title  page 
of  his  book  assigns  the  death  of  the  loyexs  to  the  time  of  Bar- 
tholomeo  della  Scala,  and  by  the  traditions  of  Verona,  which 
limit  that  event  more  exactly  to  the  year  1803,  a  time  when  the 
fiunily  called  Delia  Scala  did  rule  that  cit^.*  Some  of  the  leading 
incidents  of  the  story— the  secret  marriage,  the  banishment  of  the 
husband,  the  proposal  of  second  nuptials,  and  the  bride's  recourse 
to  a  sleeping  potion  —  were  originally  embodied,  as  fiur  as  we 

*  Ds  Porto  WM  a  gentlMnui  of  Tlewnts,  who  wm  born  In  1486,  avd  died  to 
U2d.  Th«  title  of  the  flmt  edttloB  of  his  book,  which  is  datelees,  ie,  "Irtotte 
nonelUmente  rltroaata  dl  dae  noMIi  amantl:  eon  la  loro  pietoaa  morte  Inter- 
oennta  gill  nella  cltt4  dl  Yeiona,  nel  tempo  del  dgnor  Barthdomeo  della  Soalik 
Tenesla,  per  Benedetto  dl  BendonL"  —  A  wcond  edlti<»i  was  pnbiiahed  in  1686. 
In  the  brief  Introdnetton  of  hla  norel  I>n  Porto  proftaies  to  haT«  learned  the 
^letory  of  Romeo  and  Jnllet  flrom  a  Veroneae  areher  named  Poregrlno,  who,  ia 
fate  tnm,  had  heard  his  fkther  tell  it.  Bvt,  aecording  to  the  norelist,  his 
inibrmant  donbted  the  troth  of  the  atorji  because  he  had  read  In  some  ohronlda 
that  the  Oapelletti  and  Monteoehi  were  of  the  same  Ikction.  Whether  Pero. 
grino  is  a  llctitions  character  or  not,  the  donbt  is  qnite  snrely  Da  VwU/t;  for 
In  his  day  archers  did  not  read  chronicles.  That  the  Oapelletti  and  MonteocM 
(or  Monttooli)  were  at  deadly  Tarlanoe  seems,  however,  to  be  tme.  See  Ales- 
aandro  Torrfs  most  thoronghly  edited  edition  of  Da  Ported  norel,  Svo.,  Pisa, 
1881,  pp.  xIt^tUL  68-48,  and,  also,  Ai  ta  pidota  mortt  di  GiuUa  CbppOUIH  f 
Bemm  MonUoeM  LtUen  OrUi^  <b  IWjppo  ihoUtri,  8to.,  LlTomo,  1881,  pp. 
T,  8,  and  pattim 
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know,  in  the  twenty-third  noyel  of  Massncio's  collection,  pnb* 
lished  at  Naples  in  1476.*  But  Da  Porto's  narratiTe — in  which 
the  Capelletti  and  Montecchi  first  appear ;  in  which  Verona  i> 
first  made  the  scene,  and  its  dvil  broils  the  disastrous  element,  of 
the  tragedy ;  in  which  the  lovers  are  first  called  Romeo  and  6t«- 
Uetta^  and  hare  their  first  meeting  at  a  feast  given  by  GivUeUaU 
father,  their  second  in  his  garden,  and  their  last  in  the  tomb  of 
her  ancestors;  and  in  which  MercuHo^  TCbaldo^  and  the  Nutm 
first  take  part  in  the  action  —  is  Justly  regarded  as  the  original 
relation  of  what  the  whole  world  knows  as  the  story  of  Borneo 
and  JuUet.  That  narrative  corresponds  with  Shakespeare's  play, 
except  as  to  the  catastrophe,  in  which  Da  Porto  represents  JuUei 
as  waking  from  her  trance  before  the  death  of  Romeo, 

But  Shakespeare  did  not  go  to  Da  Porto  for  his  story.  After 
his  usual  manner,  he  took  what  lay  nearer  at  hand.  The  loves 
of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  with  their  tragic  end,  as  Da  Porto  had 
related  them,  were  retold  by  Matteo  Bandello  in  the  ninth  novel 
of  the  second  part  of  his  collection,  published  in  1654 ;  f  and 
BandeUo's  version  was  translated  into  French  (with  a  variation  in 
the  catastrophe  before  alluded  to,  and  of  which  more  hereafter) 
by  Pierre  Boisteau,  whose  translation  forms  a  part  of  a  book 
known  as  BeUeforestTs  Hittoiret  Thigiqueo.  Boisteau's  French 
version  was  translated  into  English,  and  published  by  'William 
Paynter  as  part  of  the  second  volume  of  his  Palace  of  Pleasure, 
-which  appeared  in  16674  ^^^^  years  previous  to  this  date, 
however,  the  story  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  had  been  given  to  the 
English  public  in  the  form  of  a  poem  by  Arthur  Brooke.} 

•  8m  Dnnlop'k  History  qf  Ftetten,  Vol.  IT.  p.  08,  Phllad.  «d.  I  nnnot  regard 
Dooe^a  endMTor  {JOHSbraUms  pf  ahalsysaw,  ToL  U.  p.  106)  to  tnes  thit 
ilocy  to  the  QrMk  romanoe  of  Zonophoo  of  Epbflsas  m  other  than  aa  taifan- 
knia  penreralon  of  reooodito  iMmlng. 

t  "Dfc  prima  (la  wooada  ot  la  teraa)  parts  de  lo  nareUo  del  Bapdallo.  Lnooa, 
por  n  Burdmco."    1U4.    8vol«.4to. 

X  That  Pajnter  tranalatad  the  traatlatloii  of  Bolstaaa  I  am  able  to  state  only 
oa  the  authority  of  Steereni'  aweiHoo,  repeated  1^  Makme  and  Mr.  OoIUer. 
For,  although  Haeuodo^i^  Da  Porto*!,  and  BandeUo^a  norele  are  at  my  hand,  I 
haTs  not  met  with  a  copy  of  BeUefbreeCe  BisMres  JYagiqitss;  and  I  can  find 
BO  BOtioe  of  ite  pnblleation  at  an  earlier  date  than  1680,  nnder  the  following 
title :  **  Hiatoirw  traglqnei  eztmltee  dee  CMiTres  Itallennea  de  Bandel,  et  mbee 
en  langne  franfolae;  lea  alz  1m>  par  P.  Bolaetnan  fumommA  Lannay,  et  lee 
sniTaatflB  par  Fr.  de  Belleforaet.  Paris,  Jean  de  Rordeavs.  U80."  7  vols.  16ma 
Unleaa  then  waa  an  earlier  edition  either  of  BeUelbreet*i  coUeetion  or  Boiittau'i 
ilx  BUMrts  hj  theouelTea,  (of  which  I  ean  dlscorer  no  eiidence»)  here  ii  • 
•onillct  of  dates. 

I  MXhe TngloaU  History* of  Bomeas and  Iallet»  written  flnt  in  ItaUan  bf 
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Brooke  implies  rather  than  asserts,  in  the  title  and  in  certain 
passages  of  his  poem,  that  he  made  his  translation  from  the 
Italian  of  Bandello.  But  the  correspondence  between  the  catas- 
trophe of  the  story  as  he  tells  it  and  that  of  Boistean's  version, 
taken  in  connection  with  certain  minute  verbal  resemblances 
which  have  been  discoTered  between  the  two  works,  supports 
Malone's  opinion  that  Brooke,  like  Paynter,  translated  from  the 
French  translation  rather  than  the  Italian  original. 

Upon  these  two  English  versions  of  tlus  touching  story,  but 
chiefly  upon  Brooke's  poem,  the  following  tragedy  is  based,  as 
all  students  of  Shakespearian  literature  well  know.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  an  English  play  founded  upon  the  incidents  of  the  Italian 
tale  had  l)een  produced  before  the  birth  of  Shakespeare.*  For 
Brooke  says,  in  the  Address  to  the  Header  which  precedes  his 
poem,  **  Tliough  I  saw  the  same  argument  lately  set  foorth  on 
stage  with  more  commendation  then  I  can  looke  for :  (being 
there  much  better  set  forth  then  I  have  or  can  dooe)  yet  the 
same  matter,  penned  as  it  is,  may  serve  to  lyke  good  effect,  if 
the  readers  do  brynge  with  them  lyke  good  myndes  to  consider 
it,  which  hath  the  more  incouraged  me  to  publishe  it,  such  as  it 
is.*'  This  seems  to  be  a  very  immistakable  assertion  that  Brooke 
had  seen  a  dramatic  version  of  the  story  of  Romeo  and  Juliet 
'  played.  But  yet,  as  Brooke  has  not  stated  in  what  country  the 
play  to  which  he  refers  was  represented,  it  seems  difficult  to 
withhold  assent  from  Boswell's  remark  that  **  the  rude  state  of 
our  drama  prior  to  1562  renders  it  improbable  that  it  was  in 
England."  But,  again,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  tone  of 
Brooke's  apology  for  his  poem,  and  his  assertion  that  he  had 
seen  its  argument  **UUeh/  set  forth"  upon  the  stage,  seem  to 
imply  that  the  performance  to  which  he  refers  took  place  in 
England,  rather  than  beyond  "the  narrow  seas."  And  this 
supposition  is  in  accordance  with  the  fact,  to  which  there  is 
abundant  contemporary  testimony,  that  the  story  of  Borneo  and 
Juliet  was  well  known  in  England  by  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  was  even  then  a  subject  for  illustration  upon 
painted  cloths.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  are  sufficient  grounds 
for  the  opinion,  universally  received  among  Shakespearian  schol- 

Budell,  and  oow«  In  BogUshs  by  Ar.  Br.  In  aBdibni  Riehardi  Tottelli.  Con 
Pririlegio.'*    4to.  1662. — Beprinted  In  Collier's  ShaJcupear^i  Library, 

*  8m  Walker's  Hittorioal  Memoir  on  Italian  Tragedy^  p.  60,  ed.  1790.  for 
■a  aooonnt  of  one  by  Lnigl  Groto,  with  which  the  aathor  sappoeei,  on  Terv 
•lender  gnrandi,  that  ShakesMare  was  acquainted. 
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are,  that  Romeo  and  JuUet  was  not  fonned  directly  upon  a  pUy 
precedent  to  Brooke's  poem  and  Paynter'a  tale,  and  that  in  tiw 
dramatization  of  the  story  the  poem  was  preferred  as  a  gtdde  to 
the  prose  rersion  in  the  PalaoB  of  Pleatun.  This  point  Malona 
first  established  by  the  following  oompariaon  of  cozrespondent 
passages,  incidents,  and  characters  in  the  tragedy^  the  prose  tale* 
and  the  poem :  — 

<*  1.  In  the  poem  the  prince  of  Verona  is  called  Escahts;  so 
also  in  the  play.  —  In  Painter's  translation  from  Boistean  he  is 
named  Siffnor  Esoala;  and  sometimes  Lord  Bartholomew  of 
EsceUa.  2.  In  Painter's  novel  the  fEunily  of  Romeo  are  called 
the  Montesohea;  in  the  poem  and  in  the  play,  the  MontaffUM, 
8.  The  messenger  employed  by  friar  Lawrence  to  carry  a  letter 
to  Romeo  to  inform  him  when  Juliet  would  awake  from  her 
trance  is  in  Painter's  translation  called  Ansebno :  in  the  poem, 
and  in  the  play,  friar  John  is  employed  in  this  business.  4.  The 
circumstance  of  Capnlef  s  writing  down  the  names  of  the  guests 
whom  he  invites  to  supper  is  found  in  the  poem  and  in  the  play, 
but  is  not  mentioned  by  Painter,  nor  is  it  found  in  the  original 
Italian  novel.  6,  The  residence  of  the  Capulets,  in  the  original 
and  in  Painter,  is  called  Villa  Franca ;  in  the  poem  and  in  the 
play,  Freetown.  6.  Several  passages  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  appear 
to  have  been  formed  on  hints  furnished  by  the  poem,  of  which  no 
traces  are  found  either  in  Painter's  novel,  or  in  Boisteau,  or  the 
original ;  and  several  expressions  are  borrowed  from  thence." 

As  to  the  construction  of  his  tragedy,  the  characters  and 
incidents,  Shakespeare  must  have  said  to  himself,  like  the  great- 
est of  his  successors,  — 

«*  —you  writer  of  plays, 
Here's  a  story  made  to  your  hand." 

for  the  tragedy  follows  the  poem  with  a  frdthfulness  which 
might  be  called  slavish,  were  it  not  that  any  variation  from  the 
course  of  the  old  story  was  entirely  unnecessary  for  the  sake  of 
dramatic  interest,  and  were  there  not  shown  in  the  progress 
of  the  action,  in  the  modification  of  one  character,  and  in  the 
disposal  of  another,  aU  peculiar  to  the  play,  self-reliant  dra- 
matic intuition  of  the  highest  order.  For  the  rest,  there  is  not 
a  personage  or  a  situation,  hardly  a  speech,  essential  to  Brooke's 
poem,  which  has  not  its  counterpart  —  its  exalted  and  glorified 
counterpart — in  the  tragedy.  To  mention  every  point  of  corre- 
spondence between  the  poem  and  the  play,  would  be  to  recount 
here  the  entire  progress  of  the  story  in  both,  accompanied  by  • 
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description  of  the  characters : — a  needless  labor,  since  the  parallel 
Eb  so  exact,  eren  would  it  not  require  more  space  than  can  be 
giTen  to  it  in  these  introdnctory  remarks.*    Suffice  it  here  to 
obserre,  that  in  the  poem  we  find  even  Romeo's  invisible  and 
soon-forgotten  mistress,  the  remorseless  Rosaline,  though  with- 
out her  name ;  Friar  Lawrence,  addicted  to  study 
(( What  force  the  stones,  the  plants  and  metals  haye  to  woorke 
And  divers  others  things  that  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  do  loorke ;  ** 
the  Nurse,  greedy,  garrulous,  gross,  and  faithless,  just  as  we 
find  her  in  the  play;  the  Apothecary,  whom,  by  "his  heavy 
countenance,"  Romeo  «•  gessed  to  be  poore," 
'*  And  in  his  shop  he  saw  his  boxes  were  but  fewe 
And  in  his  window  of  his  wares  there  was  so  small  a  shewe ;  ** 
Tilwlt,  "best  exercised  in  featea  of  armes;"  and  even  Friar 
John,  who,  seeking  to  be  "  accompanide  by  one  of  his  profes- 
sion," enters  a  house  whence,  to  carry  his  brother  Lawrence's 
letter  to  RomeOf 

"  he  might  not  issue  out  agayne. 
For  that  a  brother  of  the  house  a  day  before  or  twayne 
Dyed  of  the  plague." 
And  not  only  have  such  minor  characters  and  incidents  of  the 
play  their  germs  or  counterparts  in  the  old  story,  but  even  such 
incidental  paaaages  as  the  soliloquy  uttered  by  JuUet,  terror- 
stricken  at  her  imagination  of  what  might  await  her  in  her  kins- 
men's vault  if  she  should  take  the  Friar's  potion,  and  that  othet 
sohloquy,  in  which  she  so  passionately  calls  on  Night  and  Romeo 
to  come  to  her.  In  brief^  Romeo  and  Juliet  owes  to  Shakespeare 
only  its  dramatic  form  and  ita  poetic  decoration.  But  what  an 
exception  is  the  latter  I  It  ia  to  say  that  the  earth  owes  to  the 
sun  only  ita  verdure  and  its  flowers,  the  air  only  its  perfume  and 
its  balm,  the  heavens  only  their  azure  and  their  glow.  Yet  this 
must  not  lead  us  to  forget  that  the  original  tale  is  one  of  the 
most  truthful  and  touching  among  the  few  that  have  entranced 
the  ear  and  stirred  the  heart  of  the  world  for  ages,  or  that  in 
Shakespeare's  transfiguration  of  it  his  fiiuicy  and  his  youthful  fire 
had  a  much  larger  share  than  his  philosophy  or  his  imagination. 
The  only  variations  from  the  story  in  the  play  are  the  three 
which  have  just  been  alluded  to.  —  The  compression  of  the 
action,  which  in  the  story  occupiea  four  or  five  months,  to  within 

*  The  r<Md«r  cunoai  to  ses  neb  «  eompartoon  will  find  It  asade  in  Sko^ 
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M  many  6ajs,  thus  adding  fanpetaority  to  a  paadon  which  had 
only  depth,  and  enhandng  dramatic  effect  by  quickening  truth 
to  Tividness ;  —  the  conversion  of  MerouHo  from  a  mere  «*  cour- 
tier," ••  bolde  emong  the  bashfbU  maydea,"  •*  courteous  of  his 
speech  and  pleasant  of  derlBe,"  into  that  splendid  union  of  the 
knight  and  the  fine  gentleman,  in  portraying  which  Shakespeare^ 
with  prophetic  eye  piercing  a  century,  shows  us  the  fire  of  fiided 
chivalry  expiring  in  a  fiash  of  wit ;  —  and  the  bringing  in  of 
Paris  (forgotten  in  the  story  after  his  bridal  disappointment)  to 
die  at  Juliets  bier  by  the  hand  of  Romeo,  thus  gathering  together  all 
the  threads  of  this  love  entanglement  to  be  cut  at  once  by  Fate. 

The  condition  in  which  the  text  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  has  come 
down  to  us  brings  up  some  very  interesting  questions.  Like 
that  of  The  Merry  Wtvea  of  Windsor,  Henry  the  Fifth,  the  Second 
and  the  Third  Farts  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  and  Hamlet,  it  exists  in 
two  yersions.  The  earlier  of  these  is  not  only  corrupt  in  itself 
and  much  briefer  than  the  later,  but  has  peculiarities  which  are 
due  neither  to  corruption  nor  to  accidental  omission,  -and  the 
variations  from  which  in  the  later  version  are  in  many  instances 
manifestly  the  result  of  the  substitution  of  one  text  for  another. 
A  consideration  of  the  relations,  the  authority,  and  the  value 
of  these  two  versions  (the  later  of  which  comes  to  us  under  the 
authority  of  Shakespeare's  fellow-actors)  involves,  therefore,  an 
inquiry  into  the  manner  In  which  the  earlier  was  published,  the 
character  of  the  difference  between  the  two,  and,  it  will  be 
found,  even  the  authorship  of  the  play  as  it  was  first  produced. 

The  first  version  was  published  in  1597 :  the  second  appeared 
in  1699,  vnth  the  announcement  that  it  was  <•  newly  corrected, 
augmented,  and  amended.**  The  latter  text  was  printed  in  at 
least  three  distinct  editions  before  the  appearance  of  the  folio  of 
1623 ;  and  it  is  especially  worthy  of  remark  that  neither  on  the 
title  page  of  any  one  of  tiiese,  nor  on  that  of  their  predecessor, 
did  Shakespeare's  name  appear,  although  in  1599  he  was  in  high 
repute  as  a  dramatic  writer,  and  !n  1598,  if  not  before,  this  play 
was  known  to  be  his,  as  we  learn  from  the  often  cited  passage  in 
Meres'  PaXXadis  Taema,  pubUshed  fai  that  year.  The  later  version 
being  nearly  one  fourth  longer  than  the  earlier,  and  it  having 
been  announced  as  •*  corrected,  entgmented,  and  amended,"  the 
opinion  naturally  obtained  that  the  difference  between  the  two 
verrions  was  due  to  a  revirion  and  elaboration  of  the  play  as  at 
fiorst  written.  This  oirfnioa  has  been  generally  supposed  to  be 
sustained  by  the  nuomer  aa  which  the  changes  and  even  the 
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sugmentations  appear  to  haye  been  worked  into  tlie  first  text, 
or  rather  elaborated  from  it,  and  also  by  the  maturer  and  more 
philosophical  cast  of  thought  which  those  who  entertain  this 
▼iew  fiiuicy  they  can  detect  in  the  additions.  Much  critical  de- 
light haa  been  expressed  at  the  opportunity  afforded  by  these 
two  Tersions  of  following  Shakespeare's  peinfecting  hand ;  and 
perhaps  there  is  some^  reason  to  beliere  that  in  a  few  passages 
it  may  be  traced.  But  that  the  difference  between  the  two 
Tersions  is  due  entirely,  or  eren  in  a  great  degree,  to  mere  elab- 
oration —  that  is,  the  recasting  and  perfecting  by  the  Shakespeare 
of  1^98  or  1699  of  work  from  the  hands  of  the  Shakespeare  a 
few  years  younger  —  a  comparison  of  the  two,  or  eyen  a  carefril 
examination  of  the  earlier,  would  seem  to  forbid  us  to  belieye. 
Such  a  study  of  the  two  Tersions  has  led  me  to  the  opinion  that 
the  earlier  represents  imperfectly  a  composition  not  entirely 
Shakespeare's,  and  that  the  difference  between  the  two  is  owing 
partly  to  the  rejection  by  him  of  the  work  of  a  colaborer,  partly 
to  the  surreptitious  and  inadequate  means  by  which  the  copy 
for  the  earlier  edition  was  obtained,  and  partly,  perhaps,  but  in 
a  Tery  much  less  degree,  to  Shakespeare's  elaboration  of  what 
he  himself  had  written.* 

<  Here  follow  the  principal  puMgef  which  are  found  In  the  perifcct,  hnt  not 
In  the  imperfect,  Tersion  of  the  plaj.  After  a  careAil  comparison  of  them  with 
thoM  paiaaffee  which  are  oommoD  to  hoth  TersionB,  I  admit  that  I  cannot 
detect  the  iligbtest  trace  of  thoee  "  differences  in  Judgment,  differencee  in  cast 
of  thought,  differences  In  poetical  power,"  which  Ur.  Knight  aeea  and  regards 
as  eridanoes  of  the  growth  of  Shakespeare's  mind,  or  of  <*  that  condensed  and 
soggestlTo  east  of  language "  or  **that  solemn  melody  of  rhythm"  which  Mr. 
YsrplaDck  finds  in  the  added  passages,  and  which  (they  existing)  he  Jnstl? 
•sts  forth  as  indications  of  the  daTelopment  of  Shakespeare's  genins. 

**  Motu    Many  a  morning  hath  he  there  been  seen. 

With  tears  augmenting  the  fresh  morning's  dew, 

Addlns  to  clouds  more  clouds  with  his  deep  sighs : 

But  all  so  soon  as  the  all-cbeerlng  sun 

Should  in  the  further  east  begin  to  draw 

The  shady  curtains  fh>m  Aurora's  bed, 

Away  from  light  steals  home  my  heary  son. 

And  prirate  in  his  chamber  pens  himRelf ; 

Shnts  up  his  windows,  locks  fUr  daylight  oat, 

And  makes  himself  an  artificial  night : 

Bkck  and  portentous  must  this  humour  prore, 

Unless  good  counsel  may  the  cause  remove. 
Ben.    My  noble  uncle,  do  you  know  the  cause  t "    Act  L  Be.  L 
«*  Ben,    Then  she  hath  sworn,  that  she  will  still  lire  chaste  f 
Bom,    She  hath,  and  in  that  bi>Hring  makes  huge  waste  t 

Wot  beauty,  starr'd  with  her  severity. 

Cats  beantT  ofT  fh>m  all  posterity. 

She  Is  too  ndr,  too  wise;  wisely  too  fkir, 

Tb  msrit  bllsi  my  making  me  despair ; 
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\Ad  firft  at  to  the  ■afreptitioiis  procurement  of  the  copflof 

She  hath  fonwom  to  lore;  and,  la  thai  tow 
Do  I  live  deiid,  that  lire  to  tall  It  now. 

Ben,    B«  nird  hj  ma,  foiiget  to  think  Ot  bar. 

Som,    0,  toach  me  how  I  ehould  forget  to  think. 

Ben.    By  glTing  Ilbaity  nnto  thine  ejee ; 
Izamine  other  heantlee. 

Bern.  Tie  the  waj 

To  call  here,  axqnieite,  tn  qneetion  more: 
Theae  happy  maske,  that  kiaa  Ihir  ladiea*  brow^ 
Belns  black,  put  ae  in  mind  they  hide  the  lUr; 
He,  that  if  atraeken  blind,  oaonot  forget 
The  predouB  treaaure  of  hie  eyeaight  Toatt 
Show  me  a  mistrtiaa  that  la  paaelng  fair, 
Wliat  doth  her  beau^  aei^re,  bat  aa  a  note 
Where  I  may  read,  who  para'd  that  paaalng  fkir? 
Farewell ;  thou  canst  not  teach  me  to  forget. 

Ben.    rUpaythatdoetrina,orelaedialndebt*    ilML 

**La.Qiq».    Whafiaay  yonf  ean  yott  k»T«thacaBtlMMnt 
This  night  yoa  ahall  behuld  him  at  our  foaat; 
Bead  o'er  the  volume  of  young  Parla*  fice^ 
And  find  delight  writ  there  with  beaaty'a  paai 
Bzamtne  erery  married  lineament, 
And  aee  how  one  another  lenda  eontastt 
And  what  obecur'd  in  thia  fiiir  Tolnme  Uea^ 
Find  written  in  the  margin  of  hia  eyea. 
Thb  preciona  book  of  lore,  fhia  mnboand  totar. 
To  beautify  him,  only  lacka  a  cover: 
Tlie  fish  Uvea  in  the  aea;  and  *tlB  much  pilde^ 
For  fair  without  the  fahr  within  to  hide : 
That  book  in  many*a  rjea  dt^th  ahare  the  glory, 
That  in  gold  daapa  iocka  In  the  golden  atory; 
80  ahall  you  ahure  all  that  ho  doth  pneaeaa, 
By  haTing  him,  making  youraelf  no  leaa. 

Hune,    No  leaa?  nay,  bigger;  women  growbyuMi.*  AstLloift 

**MBr.    Tou  are  a  lover;  borrow  CQirfd*a  wiaga, 
And  aoar  with  them  aboro  a  eommon  bound. 

Rem.    I  am  too  aore  enptereed  with  hIa  ahaA, 
To  aoar  with  hIa  light  feathera ;  and  ao  bound, 
I  cannot  bound  a  pitch  above  dnll  wo : 
Under  love'a  heavy  burden  do  I  sink. 

Jfer.    And«  to  aink  In  It,  ehould  yoa  boidaa  l0ff% 
Too  great  oppreaalon  for  a  tender  thing. 

Bern.    la  love  a  tender  thing?  It  ia  too  rough. 
Too  rude,  too  bolat'rooa;  and  it  pricka  like  thorn. 

Mer.    If  love  be  rough  with  yon,  be  rooeh  with  love ; 
Prick  love  for  pricking,  and  you  beat  love  down."    Act  I.  Be.  4 

•*  Ifvne.    Now  Ood  In  heaven  bleaa  thee  I  —  Hark  yon,  air. 

Rom,    What  aay'at  thoo,  mv  dear  nuraa  f 

Nune.    Ia  your  man  aecret  r    Did  your  ne'er  hear  aay-^ 
Two  may  keep  counael,  putting  one  away  f 

Rem.  I  warrant  thee ;  my  man'a  aa  true  aa  ateel. 
Jfune,  Well,  air;  my  miatreaa  la  the  aweeteat  ladv,~lonl,  lordI.->whea 
*twaa  a  little  prating  thing,  —  0,  there'a  a  nobleman  in  town,  one  Parla,  that 
would  fldn  lay  knife  aboard :  but  ahe,  good  aonl,  had  aa  Ueve  aee  a  toad,  a  very 
toad,  aa  aee  him.  I  anger  her  aometimea,  and  tell  her  that  Parla  la  the  properer 
man:  but,  FU  warrant  yon,  when  I  aay  ao,  ahe  looka  aa  pale  aa  any  dont  ia 
the  varaal  world.  Doth  not  roaemarr  and  Komeo  begin  both  witli  a  letter! 
Rom.    Ay,  nurae;  what  of  that?  both  with  an  S. 

Xfitree.  Ah,  mocker  I  that'a  the  dog*8  name.  R  la  for  the  dog.  No;  I  know 
It  bedna  with  aome  other  letter :  and  she  hath  the  pxettleat  aentantloaa  of  It^ 
01  yuu  and  roaomaiy,  that  it  woold  do  yon  good  to  bear  It. 
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me  earlier  edition.*    This,  of  oouzee^  b  only  to  be  inferred  from 

Mom.    Oommeud  me  to  thy  ladj.  fXrA 

JVIww.    Ay^athoiuandtinieB.  — F«terl*    A«tn.8e.4. 

**  Spread  thy  oIom  enrUin,  lore^ierlbrinlng  night  1 
That  nm-ftway'f  eyes  nuur  wink,  aod  Romeo 
Leap  to  these  anna,  unta&'d  of,  and  unaeenl  ^ 
LoTen  can  aee  to  do  their  amoroua  ritee 
By  their  own  beantiee :  or.  If  Ioto  be  blind, 
It  bolt  agreoe  with  night.— Gome,  drU  night, 
Thoa  Bobereuited  matron,  all  in  Uaek, 
And  learn  me  how  to  loee  a  winning  match, 
Play'd  for  a  pair  of  etainlem  maidenhoods: 
Hood  my  nnmannM  blood  bating  In  my  eheeks, 
With  thy  black  mantle ;  till  strange  lore,  grown  bold, 
Think  true  lore  acted,  ^mple  modesty. 
Gome,  nlghtl — ourae,  Bomeol  oome,  thon  day  in  nightl 
For  thon  witt  lie  npon  the  wings  of  night 
Whiter  than  new  snow  on  a  raven's  back.  — 
Oome,  gentle  night  I  eome,  loTlne,  blaek-brow'd  night, 
GIto  me  my  Romeo ;  and,  when  he  shall  die. 
Take  him  and  cnt  him  ont  In  little  stars, 
And  he  will  make  the  face  of  heaven  eo  fine, 
That  all  the  world  will  be  in  love  with  night, 
And  pay  no  worship  to  the  garish  snn.^ 
O,  I  have  bought  the  maoeion  of  a  love^ 
Bnt  not  possess'd  it;  and  though  I  am  sold. 
Not  yet  ei^y'd :  So  tedious  is  this  day, 
As  Is  the  night  befora  some  festival, 
To  an  impatient  child,  that  hath  new  robes. 
And  may  not  wear  them.   O,  here  comes  my  nurse.*    Aet  UL  Bo,  S. 

**  Why  rall'st  thou  on  thy  Urth,  the  heaven,  and  earth  t 
Sinoe  Urth,  and  heaven,  and  earth,  all  three  do  meet 
In  thee  at  onoe;  which  thou  at  once  would'st  loee. 
Fie,  fie  I  thon  sham'tt  thy  shape,  thy  love,  thy  wit ; 
Which,  like  a  usurer,  abonnd'st  in  all. 
And  uMSt  none  in  that  true  um  Indeed 
Which  should  bedeck  thy  shape,  thy  love^  thy  wit. 
Thy  noble  shape  Is  but  a  form  of  wax, 
lUgreealng  from  the  valour  of  a  man : 
Thy  dear  love,  sworn,  but  hollow  peijury. 
Killing  that  love  whldi  thou  hast  vow'd  to  cherish : 
Thy  wit,  that  ornament  to  shape  and  love, 
Misshapen  in  the  conduct  of  them  b  .th, 
like  powder  In  a  skUl-lens  soldier's  flask, 
Is  set  on  fire  by  thine  own  ignorance. 
And  thou  dismember'd  with  thine  own  deibnoew*    Act  m.  Se.  8. 

Let  the  reader  who  dedrea  to  form  his  own  Judgment  upon  this  point  compare 
the  passages  above  with  the  following,  which  are  found  both  In  the  quarto  of 
lfl07  and  that  of  INO :  <*  Madam,  an  hour  before  the  worshlpp'd  sun,**  Act  I. 
Se.  1;  «Sbe  ia  th«  Mrleif  mldwilii,*'  Act  I.  8c  4;  «0,  ahe  doth  teach  the 
torches  to  bum  bright,"  Aot  L  8c.  6,  to  the  end  of  the  Scene ;  "  He  Jests  at 
■cars,"  Ac,  Act  n.  8c  1,  to  Bome(/»  exit;  «  Wilt  thou  begone,"  Ac,  Act  IIL 
8c.  6,  to  Sonucl't  exit.  And  besides  these  there  are  the  numerous  passaget 
whldi  in  the  second  quarto  are  mudi  longer  than  in  the  fint  by  the  addition 
of  Ifaiea  and  parts  of  lines  Intarsparsed  throughout  them,  and  where  it  la  avt* 
dent  that  the  added  matter  la  mot  mm  eioth  in  old  garments,  but  that  the 
libitelaaUof  apleoc 
•  Mr.  Collier  advanced  the  opinion,  in  hie  Introduction  to  this  pif^  ii  his 
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internal  eridence.  If  the  text  of  the  first  edition  were  petfeot 
in  itself,  the  foct  that  the  text  of  the  second  is  nearly  one  quarter 
longer  would  only  sustain  the  assertion  on  the  title  page  of  that 
edition,  that  the  play  had  been  augmented.  But  this  is  not  the 
case.  The  text  of  the  first  edition,  although  not  so  mutilated 
as  that  of  the  first  edition  of  Henry  tJU  Fifths  or  even  as  that  of 
the  first  edition  of  The  Marry  Wivet  of  Windsor,  is  so  ^ftan  Inoo- 
herent  that  its  great  corruption  is  manifest  upon  its  £sce ;  aiid» 
on  a  comparison  of  the  corrupted  passages  with  the  text  of  the 
second  edition,  the  corruption,  in  most  instances,  seems  unmis- 
takably due  to  an  imperfect  npresentaHon  of  thai  text,  and  not  to 
mere  typographical  or  cleri<»l  errors  in  the  printing  or  tran- 
scribing of  another  and  a  briefer. 

Thus,  in  the  passage  (Act  I.  Sc.  3}  in  which  the  Nurte  tells  of 
Julief*  fedl  the  day  before  she  was  weaned,  Lady  CapvJkCe  speech, 
beginning,  **  Enough  of  this,"  and  the  Nuru^a  reply,  are  not 
found  in  the  quarto  of  1597 ;  the  cause  apparently  being  that  the 
latter  speech  ends  in  the  same  words  as  the  former,  ••  it  stinted 
and  said,  Ay,"  which  misled  the  transcriber  of  the  notes  taken  at 
the  performance.  —  Just  below,  in  the  same  Scene,  JuKei,  being 
asked  if  she  can  <*  like  of  Paris  loTe,"  replies,  <•  Til  look  to  like, 
if  looking  liking  more,"  ftc.  But  why  should  she  at  that  time 
say,  ** m  look  to  like"  ?  The  quarto  of  1597  gives  no  occasion 
for  this  reply  of  JtUiet't,  simply  because  it  omits  Lady  CapuJet^a 
immediately  preceding  speech  of  sixteen  lines,  beginning,  — 

•<  What  say  you  ^  can  you  lore  the  gentleman  ? 
To-night  you  shall  behold  him  at  our  feast." 

This  speech  and  the  Nttrae'a  reply  to  it  were  plainly  a  part  of  the 
text  before  the  printing  of  the  quarto  of  1597.  —  In  the  fsmous 
balcony  Scene  (Act  IL  So.  2}  we  find  the  following  passage  in 
the  first  quarto :  — 

•*  Three  wordes  goode  Romeo  and  good  night  indeed. 
If  that  thy  bent  of  lore  be  honourable 
Thy  purpose  marriage,  send  me  word  tomorrow 
By  one  ^t  Til  procure  to  come  to  thee 
Where  and  what  time  thou  wilt  performe  that  right. 


•ditlon  of  8bake«pMra*i  works,  IMS,  ToL  TT.,  that  die  SHBuaoript  vmi  bf 
tbftprtntantetbeflntqmrtoedltloii  ««asBsd*vp|wrtl7ft«ai  potttoosof 
Um  play  as  It  was  acted,  bat  unduly  [He]  olitaiDad,  and  parl^  ttam  uabm  tektm 
at  tha  theatra  during  repraaaetatJon." 
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And  al  my  fortunes  at  thy  foote  H'e  Iaj 

And  follow  thee  my  Lord  through  out  the  world. 

Ro,  Loue  goes  toward  lone  like  schoolehoyes  from  their  bookfl^ 
But  loue  from  loue,  to  school  with  heanie  lookes. 

Jul.    Borneo,  Borneo  O  fir  a  fiUknen  vciM 
7b  hire  [t]hia  TcmM  gmUe  backs  againe" 

But  Jiomeo  was  there ;  her  tassel  gentle  had  not  taken  wing. 
Such,  at  least*  is  the  case  according  to  this  text,  where  there  is 
no  farewell,  no  reason  apparent  why  JuUet  should  suddenly  find 
her  lover  out  of  sight,  and  almost  out  of  reach  of  her  voice*  We 
see  that  Shakespeare  never  could  have  written  thus ;  and  our 
difficulty  is  cleared  up  by  finding  that  the  quarto  of  1599  reads 
as  follows ;  ^  all  the  words  in  brackets  having  been  omitted 
from  the  text  of  the  previous  edition,  accidentally  beyond  a 
doubt,  there  being  here  no  other  variation  whatever  between 
them. 

•«  And  all  my  fortunes  at  thy  foote  Be  lay. 
And  follow  thee  my  L.  throughout  the  world : 

[liadam. 
I  come  anon ;  ^  But  if  thou  meanest  not  well* 
I  do  beseech  thee^ — 


(by  and  by  I  come) 
To  cease  thy  suit,  and  leave  metomg  fffiefr : 
To-morrow  will  I  send. 

Ro,    So  thriue  my  sotil,  — 

•fti.    A  thouaand  Hmee  good  night  I 

Ro,    A  ihoueand  Hme§  the  woree,  to  want  thy  Ught,  •*] 
Loue  goes  toward  loue,  as  schooleboys  from  their  booka* 
But  loue  from  loue,  toward  schoole  with  heauie  looke. 

Ju,    Hist  Bomeo,  hist,  —  O,  for  a  folkner's  voyce, 
To  lure  this  Tassel  gentle  back  againe  I " 

—  Again,  when  Romeo,  in  the  fourth  Scene  of  Act  11.,  makes 
the  appointment  at  JYiar  Lawrene^  cell,  he  says  in  the  quarto 
of  1597,  <*Bid  her  get  leave  to-morroio  morning  to  come  to 
shrift,"  &c.,  and  the  None  replies,  *<  to-morrow  morning ; "  but 
in  the  quarto  of  1599  he  says,  •*  Bid  her  devise  some  means  to 
come  to  shrift  thie  afternoon"  and  the  Nurae  replies,  ** this  after- 
noon." Now  this  variation  is  not  the  result  of  a  correction  by 
the  author  of  a  slip  of  memory ;  for  in  both  versions  it  is  but  • 
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fe^  lines  below,  though  in  the  next  Scene,  that  we  leion  from 
JtiUett  soliloquy  that  the  Nune  was  sent  at  nine  in  the  morning, 
that  «he  was  slow  on  her  errand,  and  that  on  her  return  JuUtt 
was  to  go  directly  to  the  JHaf^«.  The  error  is  the  result  of  for- 
getfulness  or  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  person  who  provided 
the  manuscript  for  the  first  edition*  That  such  was  the  origin 
of  this  discrepancy,  appears  yet  further  by  a  speech  of  Romeo'a, 
according  to  the  first  quarto,  just  after  he  enters  the  Frian't  cell. 
Conforming  to  its  prerious  appointment  of  the  morning  for  the 
marriage,  this  text  makes  Romeo  say,  **This  morning  here  she 
'pointed  we  should  meet."  But  this  consistency  operates  rather 
against  than  in  fiiTor  of  the  Shakespearian  origin  of  the  other 
passages  in  which  this  word  appears ;  fbr  any  person  of  ordinary 
poetic  apprehension  and  discrimination,  on  reading  the  whole 
of  the  latter  speech,  will  see  clearly  and  at  once  that  it  is  none 
^  Shakespeare's.    Thus  it  runs :  — • 

*•  This  morning  here  she  pointed  we  should  meet, 
And  consumate  those  neuer  parting  bands 
Witnes  of  our  harts  loue  by  Joyning  hands. 
And  come  she  will." 

Who  will  belieye  that  this  dribble  of  tame  mdm  and  feeUe 
rhythm  was  written  by  the  same  man  who  (according  to  the 
same  edition)  had  written  in  the  first  Scene  of  the  play  the 
following  passage,  and  others  like  it  ^  •— 

<*  Madame,  an  houre  before  the  worshipt  sunne 
Peept  through  the  golden  window  of  the  East, 
A  troubled  thought  drew  me  from  companie : 
Where  vndemeath  the  grove  [of]  Sicamoure 
That  Westward  rooteth  from  the  Cities  side. 
So  early  walking  might  I  see  your  sonne,"  &c. 

^  Again,  when,  in  the  seoond  Scene  of  Act  m.,  JuUet  exdaams, 
according  to  the  same  quarto  of  1597,  ^ 

«  But  wherefore  villaine  didst  thou  kill  my  Cousen  } 
That  rillaine  Cousen  would  haye  kild  my  husband 
AU  ihU  i$  eomfbrt.    But  there  yet,"  &e.,  — 

we  naturally  ask,  All  what  is  comfort  ?  There  is  no  reply  short 
of  the  quarto  of  1599,  where  we  find  these  lines  interposed  be- 
tween the  second  and  third  of  those  abovp :  *- 
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M  Backe  foolish  team,  back  to  your  natiiie  q;>rmg  \ 
Tour  tributarie  drops  belong  to  woe, 
^Vhich  you,  xniBtaking,  offer  up  to  ioy. 
My  husband  Uuet,  that  Tybalt  would  have  daine ; 
And  Tybalts  dead,  that  would  ham  9lain  my  hutibemdl'^ 

And  there  we  see  what  JuUett  comfort  was.  —  But  to  look  at 
the  yery  next  speech  and  the  reply  to  it  in  the  quarto  of  1597  : 
Juliet  baying  asked  where  her  &iher  and  her  mother  are,  the 
Nurte  replies,  — 

*•  Weeping  and  wayling  oyer  Tybalt* s  coarse 
Will  you  goe  to  them } " 

and  JnIm^  answers,  ^ 

**  I,  I,  [Ay,  ay,]  whm  thein  are  tpem 
Mine  shall  be  shed,"  fto. 

Whsn  what  are  spent }  What  shall  be  shed  ?  Where  is  the 
antecedent  of  **  theirs " }  We  find  it  only  in  the  quarto  of 
1699,  in  which  the  passage  appears  thus :  — 

•«  Where  is  my  ibther  and  my  mother  nurse  ? 

ffur,    Weepmg  and  wayling  ouar  Tibalts  course, 
Will  you  go  to  them }    I  will  bring  them  thither. 

JuL   TFMA<A«yMiooufMiiiM<4<#aritf  mine  shall  be  spent,'*  ftc. 

Manifestly  the  words  in  italic  letter  are  a  forgotten  or  lost  part 
of  the  yery  text  which  the  quarto  of  1697  sought  to  giye.' 

Passing  by,  for  the  sake  of  necessary  breyity,  many  like  in- 
stances of  clearly  imperfect  representation  of  the  authorized 
yersion  of  tha  play  in  the  earliest  edition,  we  come  to  this  one 
in  Act  rV.  Se.  5.     Capuiet  says  to  Porit,  ~ 

<«  O  son  I  the  night  before  thy  wedding-day 
Hath  death  lain  with  thy  Inide :  —  there  she  lies. 
Flower  as  she  was,  deflowered  by  him. 
Death  b  my  son-in-law,  death  is  my  heir ; 
My  daughter  he  hath  wedded  —  I  will  die, 
And  leaye  him  all ;  life  leaying,  all  is  death's  I  '* 

The  person  who  proyided  the  copy  Ibr  the  edition  of  1697  was 
either  unable  to  set  down  the  last  two  lines  and  a  half,  or  could 
oot  remember  their  phraseology  well  enough  to  imitate  them* 
TOL.   X.  B 
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fiut  he  did  not  forget  their  purporti  and  he  <<  lumped  it-"  aftei 
this  fitfhion :  ^ 

«•  Death  ia  my  Sonne  in  Law»  to  him  Igim  aU  that  Ikmm." 

In  the  quarto  of  1597,  a  part  of  Bom$tf»  reooUecdTe  8oliloqii| 
about  the  apothecary  appears  in  this  extraordinary  guise :  ^ 

<•  As  I  doo  remember 
Here  dwells  a  Pothecarie  whom  oft  I  noted 
As  I  past  by«  whose  needie  shop  is  stufit 
With  beggerly  accounts  of  emptie  boxes  t 
And  in  the  same  an  Aligarta  hangs, 
Old  ends  of  packthred,  and  cakes  of  Roses» 
Are  thinly  strewed  to  make  up  a  show." 

Our  wonder  at  Shakespeare's  ever  describing  an  apothecafy^i 
shop  as  stuffed  with  beggarly  acooimts  of  empty  boxes  is  at  an 
end  when  we  haye  traced  the  reporter's  confusion  through  the 
text  of  the  authentic  copy,  and  see  how  he  was  led  to  stuff  the 
shop  instead  of  the  alligator,  and  to  jumble  the  traits  and  con- 
ditions of  the  two  together. 

<*  Sharpe  miserie  had  wome  him  to  the  bonee : 
And  in  his  needie  ahop  a  tortoyes  hung^ 
An  allegater  thtft^  and  other  skins 
Of  ill  shapte  fishes ;  and  about  his  shelves 
A  heggerly  aeoount  of  omptie  boxet, 
Greene  earthen  pote,  bladders,  and  mustie  seeds, 
Remnants  of  packthred,  and  old  cakes  of  Hoses, 
Were  thinly  scattered,  to  make  up  a  ahew." 

Again,  when,  in  the  last  Scene  of  the  play,  Oaptdet,  according 
to  the  first  quarto,  exdaims,  — 

•<  See  wife,  this  dagger  hath  mistooke: 
For  (loe)  the  backe  is  emptie  of  yong  Mountagne 
And  it  is  sheathed  in  our  Danghten  breast,"  — 

we  are  at  loss  to  understand  the  phrase,  *  the  backe  is  emptie,' 
and  no  less  to  discern  what  connection  there  is  between  the 
empty  back  of  Borneo  and  the  dagger  in  the  breast  of  Miet, 
But  the  quarto  of  1599  helps  us  out  of  our  trouble  by  giving  us 
what  the  publisher  of  the  first  edition  sought  to  give^  but  was 
prevented  by  a  conlbsioa  in  the  notes  flrom  which  his  text  was 
transcribed. 
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*•  O  beauens  I  0  wife  looke  how  our  daughter  bleedas  I 
This  dagger  hath  mistane,  for  loe  kU  Aomm 
li  mnptU  on  the  baeh  of  Mountagae 
And  is  misaheathd  in  my  daughters  bosome/'  * 

That  the  text  of  the  first  qtiarto  (1597)  is,  In  a  great  measurs 
St  least,  but  a  corrupted  yersion  of  that  of  the  second,  (1699,) 
which  was  announced  as  <*  newly  corrected,  augmented,  and 
amended,"  and  upon  which  the  text  of  this  play  in  all  subse- 
quent editions  has  been  based,  seems  clear  from  the  comparison 
just  made  between  the  two.  That  the  corruption  is  not  due  to 
the  printers,  those  careless  causes  of  so  much  of  our  editoria 
toil,  there  is  evidence  almost  equally  unmistakable  upon  the 
pages  of  the  earlier  and  corrupt  edition.  This  eidsts  in  the 
stage  directions,  which  in  the  first  quarto  of  this  play  are  of  a 
very  singular  character,  and  were  quite  surely  not  taken  from 
a  manuscript  copy  of  the  play  furnished  by  the  author,  or  sur- 
reptitiously obtained  from  the  theatre,  but  written  down  by  a 
person  who  saw  the  play  passing  before  his  eyes  as  he  wrote,  or 
who  called  up  before  his  mind's  eye  a  memory  of  the  action. 

Stage  directions  are  what  their  name  yery  exactly  expresses. 
They  are  directions  for  the  stage,  and  not  for  readers.  They 
instruct  the  actors  about  their  exits  and  their  entrances,  and  the 
more  important  of  those  other  moyements  without  a  regulation  of 
which  stage  business  could  not  go  on.  They  are  usually  brief  in 
terms,  and  mandatory  in  tone :  directions  to  an  individual,  not 
explanations  to  an  audience  or  a  reader.  If  the  actor  obey,  the 
audience  will  need  no  explanation ;  and  these  remarks  are  espe* 
dally  true  of  the  plays  of  our  early  stage,  which  were  not  written 
to  be  read,  but  to  be  acted.  Now,  in  the  first  complete  edition 
of  JRomso  and  JuHei  (the  quarto  of  1699)  we  have  a  certain  kind 
of  particularity  which  we  do  not  find  in  those  of  the  previous 
and  incomplete  edition,  (the  quarto  of  1697.)  Thus,  in  the  first 
Scene  the  latter  gives  us  only  **  EnUr  2  uruing-men  of  the  CapO' 
lets,**  but  the  former,  <*  Enter  Sampson  €md  Oregorie,  with  aworda 
and  bucklers  of  the  houte  of  Capulet."  —  Farther  on  in  the  same 
Scene  we  have  in  the  first  edition  this  one  general  direction: 
'*  They  [the  serving-men]  draw,  to  them  enters  Tybalt,  they  fght^ 
to  thmn  the  Prince,  old  Mountague  and  hie  teife,  old  Captdet  and 

•  rorotliersTideneeastothlipolaC,aMthoNotM<m"Wh7nU'kt  Ikoa  em 
thy  birth,'*  fto.,  AoU  in.  Se.  8»  and  « I  wUl  be  btM,*»  Ao.,  lot  Y.  8s.  a. 
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kit  wift,  and  other  eUitmUt  and  part  them:"  but  in  the  leoond 
and  complete  edition  we  find,  «8  the  action  advanoea,  ftt  each 
step  these  separate  directions :  «  Enter  BenyoUo,"  «  The^  A^t" 
••  Enter  Tibalt,"  *•  Enter  three  or  faure  ettitent  vdth  dube  or  party 
tone"  •*  Enter  old  Capulet  t»  hit  goume^  and  hit  wife"  "  Enter  old 
Mountague  and  hit  wife"  •<  Enter  prince  Eskales,  tciih  hit  traine," 
Again,  in  Act  I.  Sc.  4  we  read,  in  the  imperfect  edition,  •*  Enter 
Maekertj  with  Romeo  and  a  Page  / "  but  in  the  second,  **  Enter 
Romeo,  Mercutio,  Benuolio,  vnth  five  or  six  other  matkert^  torch 
bearert:"  and  in  Act  II.  Sc  3  in  the  former,  **E7Uer  Friar  Fran- 
cis ; "  but  in  the  latter,  «  Entor  the  Friar  with  a  basket."  Not  to 
continue  this  comparison,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  is  only  in 
the  directions  of  the  second  quarto  (1699)  that  we  find  that  kind 
of  particularity  which  is  necessary  for  stage  purposes.  It  would 
do  for  the  readers  of  the  play  to  know  that  two  serving-men 
entered,  that  Tybalt^  and  the  Prince,  and  old  Capulet  and  Mon^ 
tague^  and  their  wives,  and  some  citizens,  came  on  and  parted 
the  combatants,  and  that  some  Maskers  came  on  with  Romeo  and 
A  page,  &c.,  &c.  But  for  the  actors,  and  the  prompter,  and  the 
property  man,  it  was  necessary  to  know  that  the  serving-men 
were  Sancton  and  Gregory^  and  that  they  were  to  carry  swords 
and  bucklers,  that  the  citizens  should  carry  clubs  and  partiBans, 
that  old  Capulet  should  wear  his  gown,  that  Prince  Escaiut 
should  be  accompanied  by  his  train,  and  that  Romeo  should 
be  accompanied  not  only  by  Mereutio  and  BenvoUo,  but  by 
torch  bearers,  and  that  the  Friar  should  carry  a  basket.  But, 
as  we  look  on  further,  we  find,  in  Act  11.  Sc.  4,  that  when  Mer^ 
eutio  delivers  the  stanza,  **  An  old  hare  hoar,"  &c.,  there  is  no 
stage  direction  in  the  perfect  edition ;  for  none  was  necessary ; 
the  maimer  in  which  it  was  to  be  done  being  left,  of  course,  to 
the  taste  and  skill  of  the  actor.  In  the  imperfect  quarto  of 
1697,  however,  we  find,  **H0  walket  by  them  and  sings;"  and 
thus  we  have  a  contemporary  record  of  the  maxmer  in  which 
Shakespeare's  first  Meroutio  played  this  passage.  So  just  below 
in  the  same  Scene,  when  the  Nurse  says  to  Peter ^  ''And  thou 
must  stand  by,  too,"  &c.,  there  is  no  stage  direction  in  the  per- 
fect copy ;  for  there  was  no  occasion  for  any ;  but  the  observa- 
tion of  the  person  who  furnished  the  copy  for  the  first  edition  is 
recorded  in  the  stage  direction,  utterly  needless  even  to  a  reader, 
'•  She  tumes  to  Peter,  her  man"  Of  like  character  are  the  fol* 
lowing  directions  which  appear  in  the  quarto  of  1697,  in  pas- 
sages where  that  of  1699  has  none  or  the  baldest  order  for  an 
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exit  or  an  entrance :  Act  n.  Sc.  6,  «  BmUr  Juliet  tomtwhat  futt 
md  embraeeth  Romeo  ; "  Act  m.  Sc.  1,  •^'Kbelt  undet  Romeo't 
mrme  thrusU  Mercutio  in,  and  Jlyei"  -where  the  second  qnorto 
haa  only,  «•  Away  Tybalt ; "  Act  III.  Sc  2,  ••  BnUr  None  torinff^ 
ing  her  hands,  toith  the  ladder  of  cordee  in  her  lap,"  where  the 
second  quarto  has  only,  **  Enter  Nurse  with  eordee;"  Act  m. 
8c.  8,  (*  He  offers  to  stab  himselfe,  and  Nurse  mat^^ee  the  dagger 
awag,'*  and  in  the  same  Scene,  just  before  the  Nurse  gives  Borneo 
JuUefs  ring,  ••  Nurse  offers  togoein,  and  twmee  againe,*'  in  nei- 
ther of  which  situations  is  there  any  stage  direction  in  the  second 
quarto.  To  abbreviate  a  dry  comparison  as  much  as  possible, 
we  note  these  other  passages :  — 

••  Par»    These  times  of  woe  affoord  no  time  to  wooe 
Maddam  fiuwell,  commend  me  to  your  daughter. 

Paris  offers  to  goe  tti,  and  Capolet  coils  him  againe,' 

Act  m.  Sc  4. 
*<  Nur,    I  will  and  this  is  wisely  done. 

Shoe  lookee  after  Nurse* 
Jul,    Ancient  damnation  I  O  most  cursed  fiend ! "  frc. 

Act  m.  Sc.  6. 

••  M,    Borneo  I  come,  this  doe  I  drinke  to  thee. 

She  fals  vpon  her  bed  within  the  Curtatnes," 
Act  rV.  Sc.  8. 

«  Ck^.    Let  it  be  so,  come  wofuU  sorrow  mates 
Let  us  together  taste  this  bitter  fiste. 

J%ey  all  but  the  Nurse  goe  foorth^  easHng  Rosemary  on  her 
and  shutUng  the  Curtens:* 

ActlV.  So.  5. 

«  FY.    Then  I  must  goe :  my  mind  presageth  ill. 

Fryer  stoops  and  lookes  on  the  blood  and  weapons. 
What  blood  is  this,"  &c.  Act  V.  Sc.  8. 

Now  these  directions  in  the  first  quarto  are  not  properly  stage 
directions ;  for  those  apply  equally  to  all  actors,  whoever  they 
may  be,  that  appear  in  the  Scenes  in  which  they  are  set  down. 
These,  on  the  contrary,  show  with  what  particular  action  certain 
players  played  the  passages  in  which  they  appear ;  and  they  are 
clearly  the  records,  either  on  the  spot  or  from  memory,  of  what 
was  seen  by  the  person  who  wrote  them  down. 
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The  traoes  of  another  hand  than  ShakespeareTs  that  have 
attracted  my  attention  in  the  earlier  rersion  of  this  play  are  not 
many,  but  they  seem  to  me  quite  nnmiBtakable.  The  first  that 
I  noticed  is  the  entire  nzth  Scene  of  Act  n.»  a  part  of  whicn  I 
hare  already  referred  to.  In  the  quarto  of  1597  this  Scene 
appears  as  follows.  It  will  be  obserred  that  the  variations  from 
the  later  Terslon  are  of  the  most  material  nature ;  or»  rathert 
tl jit  the  whole  Scene  was  rewritten,  and  but  a  few  lines  of  ttm 
aadier  Terslon  were  retained. 

•*  Rom.    Kow  fiEither  Lawrence,  in  thy  holy  grant 
Consists  the  good  of  me  and  Juliet. 

Dr.     WUhouf  more  vorda  I  wiU  dooatti  may, 
3b  make  you  happie  if  in  mB  it  lye, 

Rom,     Thie  morning  here  the  pointed  we  ehould  rnmi^ 
And  eoMumaU  thoee  neuer  parting  bande, 
WUnee  of  our  harts  love  by  ioymng  handt. 
And  eome  she  toiU. 

Fr.    I  geese  she  vfiU  indeed. 
Youths  love  is  ^uieke,  swifter  than  ewiftest  speed. 

Enter  luliet  somewhat  fout,  and  embraeeth  Bomeo* 

See  where  she  comes. 

So  light  of  foote  nere  hurts  the  troden  flower : 

Of  loTe  and  ioy,  see  see  the  soueraigne  power. 

JuL    Romeo. 

Rom.    My  luliet  wdcome.    As  doo  waking  eyes 
(Cloased  in  Nights  mysts)  attend  the  frolicke  Day, 
So  Romeo  hath  expected  Juliet, 
And  thou  srt  come. 

Jul.    I  am  (if  I  be  Day) 
Come  to  my  Sunne :  shine  foorth,  and  make  me  fidre. 

Rom.    All  beauteous  faimes  dweUeth  in  thine  eyes. 

Jul.     Romeo  from  thine  all  brightnes  doth  arise. 

Fy,    Come  wantons,  come,  the  stealing  houres  do 
Defer  imbracements  till  some  fitter  time, 
Part  for  a  while,  you  shall  not  be  alone, 
TUl  holy  Church  have  joynd  ye  both  in  one. 

Rom,    Lead  holy  Father,  aU  delay  seemes  long. 

Jul.    Make  hast,  make  hast,  this  Ungring  doth  vs  wrong, 

t\r,    O,  soft  and  ftire  makes  sweetest  worke  they  say. 
Hast  is  a  common  hindrer  in  crosse  way  ** 
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fhe  change  made  upon  the  reTuion  wu  not  in  all  reapecto  foi 
the  better.    In  the  Friar' b  second  speech  the  line,  ^ 

«  So  light  a  foot  ne'er  hurta  the  trodden  flower,"  ** 

oontahis  a  daintier  and  zcore  gracefiil,  and  therefore,  it  wonld 
aeem,  a  more  appropriate,  figure  than  — 

<«  ao  light  a  foot 
Will  ne'er  wear  out  the  ererlaating  flint,"  — 

although  the  three  linea  that  follow  these  last  haTe  a  fonoy  and 
a  rhythm  peculiarly  Shakespearian ;  and,  again,  JuUeCt  reply— 

•«Iam,if  Ibeday, 
Come  to  my  aim :  ahine  forth,  and  make  me  fkir  "  — 

has  a  touch  of  poetry  more  exquisite  and  more  dramatic  than  ia 
to  be  found  in  the  rewritten  Scene,  which,  unmistakably  Shake- 
speare's, is  not  of  Shakespeare's  best.  Of  the  remainder  of  this 
Scene  those  passages  which  are  printed  aboTe  in  italic  letter  will, 
I  think,  hardly  be  attributed  to  Shakespeare  at  any  period  of 
his  career,  by  readers  of  discrimination  who  are  well  acquainted 
with  his  works  and  those  of  his  elder  contemporaries.  They  are 
too  tame,  feeble,  and  formal,  both  in  rhythm  and  sense,  to  have 
ever  been  written  by  him  for  the  stage.  —  Another  passage 
which  seems  to  be  not  of  a  piece  with  the  body  of  the  play  ia 
(he  following,  from  the  fifth  Scene  of  Act  IV. :  — 

«  Par,    Haue  I  thought  long  to  see  this  mominga  lace 
And  doth  it  now  present  such  prodegiea  } 
Accurst,  Tuhappy,  miserable  man, 
Forlome,  forsaken,  destitute  I  am : 
Borne  to  the  world  to  be  a  alaue  in  it. 
Distrest,  remediles  and  unfortunate. 
0  haavma  O  nature,  tpkerefnre  did  you  tnake  me, 
7b  iiu$  90  viUf  90  wrttehsd  a»  I  thaU, 

Cap,    O  heere  she  lies  that  was  our  hope,  our  ioy, 
And  being  dead,  dead  sorrow  nips  ts  all. 

AUery,    And  all  owr  joy,  attd  att  our  hcpe  is  dead, 
Dead,  lost,  undone,  absented,  whoUy  fled. 

Cap*    Cruel,  Tujust,  impartiall  destinies, 
Why  to  this  day  haye  you  preseru'd  my  life  ? 
To  see  my  hope,  my  stay,  my  ioy,  my  life, 
Bepriude  of  sence,  of  life,  of  all  by  dead), 
Oruell,  ynjust,  impartiall  destimes. 
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Cap,    O  sad  fac'd  Borrow  map  of  xniaery, 
Why  this  sad  time  haTe  I  desird  to  see. 
This  day,  this  vniust.  this  impartiall  day 
Wherein  I  hop'd  to  see  my  comfort  full. 
To  be  depriude  by  suddaine  deslinie. 

Uoth,     O  woe,  alaeke,  distrett,  why  should  I  Umf 
3b  tee  this  day,  thit  miaerable  day, 
Alaeke  the  time  that  euer  I  woe  borne, 
7b  be  partaker  of  this  deatinie, 
Alaeke  the  day,  alaeke  and  weUaday,** 

Here  again  the  entire  passage  was  rewritten  for  the  second  Ter- 
sion,  the  order  of  the  speeches  changed,  and  the  respectiTS 
prominence  of  the  characters  in  the  Scene  modified.  But,  al- 
though a  hint  was  plainly  taken  from  the  old  yersion  for  an 
antiphonal  expression  of  woe  which  should  caricature  the  style 
in  which  the  poets  in  yog^e  in  Shakespeare's  boyhood  wrote  such 
scenes,  (the  shallow  natures,  formal  habits,  and  conyentional 
notions  of  the  characters  upon  the  stage  in  this  Scene  affording  the 
dramatist  an  opportunity  for  such  a  caricature  without  yiolation 
of  dramatic  propriety,)  yet  the  purposely  commonplace  character 
of  the  lamentations  in  the  later  yersion  seems  to  me  not  plainer 
than  that  the  bathos  of  the  earlier  is  the  result  of  a  hopeless  and 
ambitious  flight  at  lofty  sentiment.  In  this  passage  also  the 
lines  in  italic  letter  cannot  be  accepted  as  the  fhiits  eyen  of 
Shakespeare^s  earliest  dramatic  years. 

There  are  yarious  other  passages  in  which  I  think  that  I  detect 
here  and  there  the  yestiges  of  a  predecessor  of  our  author ;  but 
I  shall  notice  only  two  others,  and  they  are  of  a  different  char- 
acter from  those  that  I  haye  cited  aboye.  In  Act  Y.  Scene  S 
we  find  this  passage  in  the  quarto  of  1597 :  — 

**  Enter  Fryer  wUh  a  Lanthome, 

How  oft  to  night  haue  these  my  aged  feete 
Stumbled  at  graues  as  I  did  passe  along. 
Whose  there  ? 

Man,    A  fr^nd  and  one  that  knowes  you  weU. 

JV*.    Who  is  it  that  consorts  so  late  the  dead, 
What  light  is  yon  ?  if  I  be  not  deceiued. 
Me  thinks  it  bumes  in  Capels  monument  ? 

Man,    It  doth  so,  holy  Sir,  and  there  is  onA 
That  lores  you  dearly. 
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Dr.    Who  18  it  > 

Man,    Romeo. 

iV.    How  long  hath  he  beene  there  } 

Mon,    Fall  halfe  an  honro  and  more. 

JV**    Goe  with  me  thether. 

Man.    1  dare  not  sir,  he  knowee  not  I  am  heere  i 
On  peine  of  death  he  chargde  me  to  be  gone, 
And  not /or  to  disturbe  him  in  hie  enterprise. 

F)r,    Then  must  I  goe  :  mj  minde  preeageth  iU. 

Fryer  $toop8  and  lookn  on  ths  Mood  and  weapam 
What  blond  is  this  that  staines  the  entrance 
Of  this  marble  stony  monument  ? 
What  meanes  these  maisterles  and  goory  weapons  ? 
Ah  me  I  doubt,  whose  heere  ?  what  Romeo  dead  } 
Who  and  Paris  too  ?  what  Tnluckie  houre 
Is  accessary  to  so  foule  a  sinne  ? 
The  Lady  sturres." 

A  oompaiieon  of  these  lines  with  thoee  which  correspond  lo 
them  in  the  anthentio  text*  will  make  it  clear,  I  think,  to  ny 

*  lor  the  ooDTentoDoe  of  the  reader  thfj  are  her*  giren. 

«<  JHL  SelDt  TnmclB  be  mj  speed  1  bow  oft  to4ilght 
Hare  my  old  feet  stombled  at  grares  f — Who's  there  ? 
Who  If  it  that  eoDiorts,  lo  bite,  the  dead? 

BcA,    Here^fl  one,  a  friend,  and  one  that  knowe  yon  weD. 

JhrL   JBIiflBbenponyoal    Tell  me.  Mod  my  friend. 
What  torch  la  yond'  that  ralnly  lends  hia  light 
To  grabs  and  rreless  senile  ?    As  I  dlsoeni. 
It  bameth  in  the  Capels*  monoment. 

BaL    It  doth  po  holy  sir ;  and  ther«*s  my  master, 
One  that  yon  loTe. 

Fri.  Wholsltr 

BaL  Romeo. 

Fri.    How  long  hath  he  been  there  ? 

BaL  Poll  half  SB  hoar. 

Fri.   Oo  with  me  to  the  Taalt 

BaL  IdartBol^siri 

My  master  knows  not,  bat  I  am  gone  henoe^ 
And  flHurftilly  did  menace  me  with  death, 
If  I  did  stay  to  look  on  his  intents. 

Fri.    Stay  then,  IM1  go  alone ;  —  Fear  oomes  upon  me  t 
0,  mneh  I  fear  some  ill  nnluekr  thing. 

BaL    As  I  did  sleep  under  this  yew-tree  here^ 
I  dreamt  my  master  and  another  foof^t, 
And  that  my  master  slew  him. 

JW.  Bomeof   [Jdveneea 

AUck,  alark,  what  blood  Is  this  which  stains 
The  stony  entrance  of  this  sepnlohre?  — 
What  mean  these  masterless  and  goiy  swords 
To  lie  disooloar'd  by  this  idaee  of  peace  f    [BiOm  A« 
wl  0,  pale  1~  Who  else?  what,  Paris  toot 
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student  of  this  subject  that  the  fonner  are  merely  an  imperfect 
and  garbled  presentation  of  the  latter.  The  first  compared  with 
the  second  seems  as  fair  water  might  seem  after  it  had  passed 
through  some  medium  which  absorbed  part  of  it  and  fouled  the 
rest.  The  other  passage,  and  the  last  that  I  shall  notice,  is 
the  following,  from  the  Dritu'a  confession  in  the  laat  Scene  of 
the  tragedy. 

<•  But  he  that  had  my  Letters  (Frier  John) 
Seeking  a  Brother  to  associate  him, 
"VNliereas  the  sicke  infection  remaind 
Was  stayed  by  the  Searchers  of  the  Towne, 
But  Romeo  ▼nderstanding  by  his  man 
That  luliet  was  deceasde,  retumde  in  post 
Unto  Verona  Jor  <o  see  his  love. 
What  after  happened  touching  Paris  death. 
Or  RomeoB  is  to  me  Tnknowne  at  all. 
But,  when  I  came  to  take  the  Lady  hence, 
I  found  them  dead,  and  she  awakt  from  sleep : 
Whom  feine  I  would  hare  taken  from  the  tombe. 
Which  she  refused  seeing  Romeo  dead." 

It  is  quite  possible  that  these  lines  were  a  part  of  the  Friar'* 
speech  as  it  was  first  written ;  for  the  speech  was  plainly  enough 
rewritten  for  the  revised  yersion  of  the  play.*  But,  if  they  were 
a  part  of  the  original  speech,  that  speech  was  very  surely  not 
written  by  Shakespeare ;  as  every  reader  who  sympathizes  with 
my  appreciation  of  Shakespeare's  flow  of  thought  and  verse  -^i-ill 
at  once  decide.  They  seem  to  me,  however,  to  be  difierent  in 
kind  from  the  rest  of  the  speech  in  the  quarto  of  1597,  as  well  as 
inferior  to  it ;  while  that  speech,  as  a  whole,  is  decidedly  inferior 
to  its  counterpart  in  the  corrected  and  augmented  quarto  of  1699. 
These  two  passages  last  cited  appear  to  be  the  production  of 
some  verse-monger  who  attempted  to  supply  deficiencies  in  the 
copy  surreptitiously  procured  for  the  publisher  of  the  first 
quarto.  In  the  attempt  to  decide  questions  of  this  kind,  opinion 
must,  of  necessity,  seem  arbitrary,  perhaps  be  so.  A  signature 
is  pronounced  to  be  a  forgery  because,  in  the  opinion  of  an 

And  ■teep'd  In  blood  f— Ah,  what  an  unkind  honr 

It  guilty  of  thla  lamentable  ohanool  — 

The  ladj  stiri.  [Jultot  waJbet  cad  Mn,* 

*  Hie  entire  epeeoli  as  It  appean  la  the  qoarto  of  1M7  will  be  foaad  In  the 
Wotns  to  thii  editkNi. 
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txpert,  OT  of  a  person  fbmiliar  with  the  genuine  writings  H  ii 
apnrionfl  I  point  out  one  particular  line  among  those  last 
quoted  which  it  is  quite  impossible  to  accept  as  Shakespeare's'* 

«  Whereas  the  sick  infection  remain'd ; " 

and  I  direct  the  reader's  attention  to  the  phrase  *for  to'  hi  both 
these  passages,  which  I  haye  in  Tain  sought  for  in  the  authentic 
text  of  any  of  Shakespeare  works.* 


Asimmiiig  that  the  positions  above  taken  have  been  main- 
tuned,  we  find  some  noteworthy  correspondences  between  Romeo 
and  JuKsi  and  Km^  Henry  tho  ^xth  in  the  condition  of  their  text 
and  the  xntemal  eridence  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
produced.  That  is»  we  find  in  the  case  of  the  tragedy,  as  in  that 
of  the  history,  two  editions  differing  yery  greatly,  and  with  evi- 
dent purpose,  in  the  language  of  certain  passages,  while  in  the 
language  of  other  passages,  as  well  as  in  characters,  plot,  and 
succession  of  scenes,  they  correspond  exactly ;  and  we  find  that 
the  passages  of  the  earlier  edition  which  were  rewritten  for  the 
second  haye  not  the  traits  of  Shakespeare's  style,  but  those  of 
the  inferior  or  the  elder  writers  among  his  contemporaries.  We 
notice,  too,  the  occurrence  of  a  phrase  in  the  rejected  passages 
which  was  used  in  Shakespeare's  day,  although  it  was  then 
beginning  to  fell  out  of  yogue,  but  which  he,  according  to  the 
evidence  of  the  authentic  editions  of  his  works,  seems  to  haye 
sedulously  avoided ;  and  we  find,  also,  in  the  case  of  the  tragedy, 
as  in  that  of  the  lustory,  that  not  only  was  the  first  edition  pub- 
lished without  his  name  as  the  author,  though  at  a  time  when  he 
was  in  high  repute  as  a  dramatist  and  a  poet,  but  that  in  none  of 
the  three  subsequent  editions  published  during  his  life  was  it  at- 

•  8m  the  SMi7  OB  Um  Anthonlilp  of  King  Bmtry  th»  XxOit  p.  4SL  — I 
bsra  ranark  that  Boiwell  dt«d  BmnUtft  aooount  of  the  fttal  racouDtur 
batWMD  JUmeo  and  2)fbaU  in  the  qnarto  of  1607  (Sae  the  Notes  to  Act  III. 
So.  1)  in  lopport  of  opinion  that  the  vtarj  of  Borneo  and  Juliet  had  been  pat 
into  dnunade  tana  in  England  hefore  Bhakeepeare  wrote  hie  tnged  j,  and  that 
■one  ramaina  of  the  work  of  Shakeapcare's  predeceaaor  are  atill  to  be  traoed  In 
tbaearlkat  quarto.  But,  If  tha  reader  wOl  eompare  thia  speech  (Bee  the  Notoi 
to  thia  edition)  with  that  in  the  roTieed  and  augmented  version,  I  think  that 
ha  will  agree  with  ma  that  It  la  but  another  of  those  passages  already  alluded 
to  bi  whloh  an  inibrior  writer  attempted  to  supply  defldendes  In  the  report 
arthogenulBaapeach.   At  leaat,lt  Imot  tbawoik  of  any  "predecesaor"  of 
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tributed  to  him.  Bat  by  the  ride  of  these  points  of  resemUaaoe 
we  haTe  to  place  these  two  of  important  diffisrenoe :  the  direct 
testimony  of  Francis  Meres,  in  his  PaUadiB  Tmrna^  that  in  169S 
Shakespeare  was  known  to  him  as  the  author  of  Borneo  and 
JuUett  and  the  fact  that  no  unimportant  part  of  the  Tariation 
of  the  two  yerrions  of  the  tragedy  from  each  other  is  manifestly 
due  to  an  imperfect  representation  of  the  later  by  the  earlier*^ 
caused  in  some  passages  by  the  unmitigated  fulure  in  the  memory, 
or  defect  in  the  notes,  of  the  person  who  undertook  to  proTide 
the  manuscript  copy  for  the  printer  of  that  version,  in  others  by 
the  attempt  by  an  inferior  writer  to  remedy  such  defldenoles. 

From  these  dreumstances  I  draw  the  following  conclusion 
or,  rather,  opinion,  for  which  I  cannot  ask  the  consideration 
due  to  logical  proof  from  well-established  premises,  but  which 
amounts  in  my  own  mind  to  absolute  conviction :  That  the 
Borneo  and  JuKei  which  has  come  down  to  us  (for  there  may 
have  been  an  antecedent  play  upon  the  same  story)  was  first 
written  by  two  or  more  play-wrights,  of  whom  Shakespeare  was 
one ;  that  subsequently  Shakespeare  rewrote  this  old  play,  of 
which  he  was  part  author,  making  his  principal  changes  in  the 
passages  that  were  contributed  by  his  co-laborers,  irrespectlTe 
of  the  merit  of  what  he  rejected,  (See  the  remarks  above  upon 
Sc.  6  of  Act  n.) ;  that  the  play  was  so  successful  in  this  fonn  as 
to  create  at  once  an  urgent  demand  for  an  edition  of  it,  which 
John  Banter  undertook  to  supply ;  and  that,  as  the  players  were 
of  course  unwilling  that  the  public  should  be  enabled  to  exgoy 
their  new  play  without  going  to  the  theatre.  Banter  obtained, 
by  the  aid  of  a  reporter,  who  perhaps  had  some  connection  with 
the  play  in  its  previous  form,  a  very  imperf^  and  garbled  copy 
of  Shakespeare's  new  work,  the  d^ects  in  which  were  supplied 
partly  by  some  of  the  many  verse-mongers  ever  ready  in  tfaOse 
days  to  do  such  Jobs,  and  partly  from  the  old  play,  in  the  com« 
position  of  which  Shakespeare  was  but  one  of  two  or  more  oo* 
laborers.  This  play  may  itself  have  been  intended  to  supply 
the  place  in  the  popular  regard  of  the  one  to  which  Arthur 
Brooke  refers  in  the  Address  preceding  his  poem,  although  its 
authors  went  not  to  that  play,  but  to  the  poem,  (full  of  detail 
as  they  found  it,)  for  the  incidents,  and  even  for  hints  for  some 
of  the  dialogue  and  the  soliloquies,  of  their  work.  And  so, 
when  Shakespeare's  tragedy  brought  the  story  of  Borneo  and 
JuUei  into  new  and  greater  ikvor,  ^~  made  a  sensation,  as  the 
managers  and  publishers  say  now-a^days,  —  it  was  not  printed 
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M  his,  becaube  a  play  of  Bomto  and  JuM  identical  with  it  in 
plot  and  incident  waa  already  well  known  to  the  public.  The 
new  plaj  was  merely  what  the  title  page  announced  it  (not  with 
■trict  truth)  to  be  —  Romeo  and  Juliet  m  U  wa»  played  ky  ih€ 
Lord  of  Btm$don'9  ServanU.  If  the  name  of  any  author  waf 
connected  with  the  old  Romeo  and  JuKot,  which  is  by  no  means 
certain,  it  ia  not  improbable  that  there  were  two  or  three  per- 
sona known  to  the  public  as  haying  claims  upon  its  authorship ; 
and,  according  to  the  estimate  of  dramatic  labor  at  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  a  rewriting  like  that  in  question  would 
hardly  have  been  regarded  as  giying  Shakespeare  so  absolute  a 
daim  upon  the  play  in  its  new  form  as  to  make  it  necessary,  or, 
perhaps,  even  prudent,  for  the  printer  to  attribute  this  much- 
applauded  performance  exdusiTely  to  him.  All  the  more  would 
he  probably  hare  refrained  from  using  Shakespeare^s  name, 
because  of  the  yery  much  garbled  and  interpolated  condition  of 
the  text  which,  in  his  piratical  haste,  he  was  obliged  to  publish.* 

•  Thoie  who  bmre  read  moeh  upon  the  sulifeet  of  oar  old  dramatic  lltarature 
will  not  have  a  moment**  doubt  m  to  the  eeaidblllty  of  the  mode  in  which  it  Ii 
•uppoied  that  the  eopj  for  the  mntUated  editions  of  Shakeapeare's  plaja  waa 
obtained  and  made  ap,  or  aa  to  tho  probabUitj  that  It  waa  adopted.  Bat  aa  by 
for  the  greater  namber  of  mj  readen  are  peraona  whoae  houra  of  literaij 
leiaare  hare  been  paaaed  in  more  pleaaant  and  profitable  departmenta  of 
letters,  I  think  that  they  will  be  Intereetod,  and  perhapa  oonriDced,  by  an 
^nm^nmm  whlch  showB  that  at  this  rerj  day  popular  plays  are  sarreptitloosly 
obtained,  and  garbled  and  iBtarpoh^ted  by  Inforior  handa,  Jaai  aa  I  hava 
endeavored  to  prove  waa  the  ease  with  J^  Merry  IRvet  qf  ITindior,  Borneo 
amd  Jutid,  and  BdmUL  The  dreamatancea  attracted  mj  attention  only  while 
the  proofr  of  thia  Introdnction  were  paaaing  throagh  my  handa;  and  they 
eannot  be  aet  forth  ibr  oar  pnipoaea  more  effectiTely  than  they  are  In  the 
fcllowing  eztracta  ihm  a  letter  addreaaed  by  Mr.  Dion  Boardoanit  to  the  Hiao 
York  IH^MM,  and  pablbhed  In  that  Joamal  for  Aprtt  26,1800.  I  have  em* 
phasiiod  the  moat  apposite  paasages,  and  cancelled  the  lady's  name.  Mr. 
Boardcanlt  lays,  — 

**In  Febroaiy  last  Mias  — — ^-  came  to  Laora  Keene^s  TheatrBf  and  wltneased 
■ly  drama,  *  Jeanie  Deana.'  The  following  night  she  came  acee^mpanitd  &y  a 
•SBrefaty,  pntvidei  vith  wrttlmg  matoriaU.  They  aat  aide  by  aide  in  the 
orcheetra  atolla,  and,  nnder  Miss  ^s  dictation  and  direction,  eniotfn  mrU> 

infft  were  done.  The  performers  npon  the  stage  drew  my  attention  to  the  ftct 
I  omit  their  ecmimenta  apon  it. 

''A  few  weeks  afterwarda  Mias  — —  annonneed  at  the  Walnut  Street 
Theatre,  In  Philadelphia,  a  new  pli^,  called  •  The  Heart  of  Midlothian,  or  Jeanle 
Deana,'  written  by  herself.  I  had  already  engaged  to  play  my  drama  at  the 
Arch  Street  Theatre,  in  that  dty.  ...  I  recelTed  the  following  letter  firom 
Mr.  Wheatley. 

« 'My  dear  Sir:  Last  Friday  nl^t  I  Tldted  the  Walnut  Street  Theatre,  and 
wttDewed  the  performance  of  "The  Heart  of  Midlothian,  or  Jeanie  Deans.** 
tliia  piece  la^  with  the  exception  of  the  openiag  aoenes,  your  drama,  **  Jeanie 
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But  what  was  to  the  general  public  of  that  day  qobIj  i 
and  JuHei  (the  old  common  property  of  the  stage)  in  the  form  in 
which  it  was  Beted  by  the  Lord  of  Hunsdon's  Servants,  was  to 
a  man  of  culture  and  discrimination  like  Francis  Meres  an 
original  work  which  gave  Shakespeare  the  rank  among  English 
dramatists  that  Plautus  and  Seneca  took  among  the  Latins. 
And  so  he,  writing  doubtless  in  1697,  or  at  least  about  what  he 
liad  learned  in  that  year,  although  his  PaBadi$  Tamia  was  not 
published  till  1598,  attributes  this  play  directly  to  Shakespeare. 

Dcam,**  whidh  I  saw  at  Lavra  Keene*8  Thaatra,  in  New  York,  last  Janoazy. 
Th€  languagt  hat  been  iUffhUg  altered  hen  and  there,  but  the  toork  it  the  eame, 

"(Under  them  circomstances  I  most  withdraw  the  offer  I  made  yon  to  guar* 
antee  yoa  two  thonnand  dollars  Ibr  the  perjbrmanees  of  *' Jeanie  Deans"  at  tlie 
Arch.  I  do  not  duire  to  produee  aeuf  but  neu  teorke,  and  the  best»  JJte  attme- 
Hon  of  your  jpiay  hoe  bem  dettroyeafar  me. 

**  *f  regret  being  thna  drawn  into  an  opinion  on  thia  matter;  firat,  because 
there  is  a  ladj  in  the  cam ;  and,  secondly,  becaum  it  affects  an/other  eetakUtl^ 
ment  in  thit  cttjf.  Bnt  your  demand  is  so  urgent  that  it  leaves  me  no  altema- 
tlTe.  Tonrs  reiy  truly,  W.  WHSAtLR.' 

**  On  receipt  of  this  letter  I  took  the  prompt-mannscript  ci  my  drama  from 
Laura  Keene*»  Theatre,  and  sent  it  to  Philadelphia,  that  it  might  be  compared 

with  Hiss *s  piece.    I  confided  this  duty  to  Mr.  Biackburne,  a  gentleman 

of  experience  in  theatrical  affairs,  who  had  been  a  manager  and  actor.  I 
append  his  reply. 

*(  ( To  D.  Bourdcanlt,  Esq. — Ify  dear  ffir :  I  recelTed  firora  you  the  prompter's 
copy  of  yourplay  of  '*  Jeanie  Deans ; "  and,  aocording  to  your  Instructions,  I 
visited  the  Walnut  Straet  Theatre  on  Monday,  March  19,  and  witnessed  the 
performance  of  a  piece  called  "  The  Heart  of  Midlothian,  or  Jeanie  Deans."  As 
the  play  prooeeded  I  compared  It  with  your  manuscript ;  and,  except  in  the 
early  scenes  of  the  first  Act,  I  found  the  two  dramat  tobefhe  eaxno  —  the  some 
eepunot  ^  fomei,  the  sanie  oM  omd  thaanxUn;  the  lanffuoffo  oooaMiona!U§ 

Yours  truly,  Thomas  Blaouubih.' 

« I  must  here  be  allowed  to  state  that  my  work  is  not  a  simple  dramatisation 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novel,  but  an  alteration  of  it  I  hone  aUered  the  ttoty, 
altered  the  eharaelert,  invmted  $eenee  not  to  be  fbund  in  SeatPt  novel  or  in  any 
drcanaUe  Mrnbm  qfit;  and  these  soenes.  incidents,  dialogues,  and  characters 
Miss  I  hsa  taken,  and,  I  regret  to  add,  hsa  attributed  their  Inveation  to 

herMl£    .    .    . 

"As  some  time  must  elapee  before  this  question  Is  passed  upon  by  a  legal 
tribunal,  and  as  It  will  be  a  matter  of  public  diBcnssion,  I  desire  to  meet  the 
CTaslon  reeorted  to  of  saying  that  my  teork  wae  only  taken  from  Sautft  nondt 
and  the  lady  had  a  right  to  nee  the  tame  tonrea.  1  now  offer  a  reward  of  itve 
ffumtand  doUart  to  any  person  who  can  find  In  Scott* s  novel,  or  in  any  dra- 
matio  version  of  it,  (except  mine^)  the  following  scenes :  — 

<*1.  The  arrest  of  Bffie  Deans  at  her  father's  supper  table,  and  the  whole  of 
the  last  Scene  of  the  first  Act  2.  The  examination  of  Madge  Wildfire  as  a 
^tness  on  Sflle  Deani^  trial.  8.  The  Uterine  of  the  oounml  at  this  trial,  and 
the  scenes  between  them.  4^  The  murder  of  Madge  Wildfire  by  her  mother 
Meg.  5.  The  character  of  Archibald,  the  Duke*8  footman,  with  his  repetitions 
of  phrases,  ft.  The  whole  of  the  Soene  where  Geordie  Robertson  ranees  the 
oiub,  and  the  wldiery  are  fired  upon.  7.  The  whole  of  the  Scene  in  the  prison 
where  Kflle  Deans  is  led  to  execution.  8.  The  whole  of  the  last  Scene  of  the 
attack  on  the  Tolbooth,  used  as  a  climax  of  the  work. 

"Them  scenes  all  appear  In  Miss  's  play,  teriatim  el  verhaiim,    1 

•elect  them  sa  being  some  of  the  prominent  iteturos.    .    •    • 
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O  vnng  to  the  existence  of  the  quarto  of  1697,  Meres'  teetimony 
lacks  its  usual  value  in  the  determination  of  the  date  of  the 
production  of  Romto  and  Juiiei,  But  the  question  arises,  To 
which  version  of  the  tragedy  did  he  refer  —  that  in  which 
Shakespeare  was  origmally  concerned,  or  that  which  was  "ncw^y 
corrected,  augmented,  and  amended,"  but  which  was  not  pub- 
lished (at  least  with  any  approach  to  completeness  or  correct- 
ness) untU  the  year  after  the  appearance  of  the  PaUadis  Tamiaf 
in  my  judgment,  and  without  a  doubt,  he  had  in  mind  the  play 
as  it  last  came  from  Shakespeare's  hand.  For,  aside  from  the 
great  probability  that  he  knew  that  only  in  this  form  was  the 
ti  agedy  properly  Shakespeare's,  the  supposition  that  he  refeired 
U)  the  augmented  and  amended  version  is  not  only  in  harmony 
with  the  fikcta  which  bear  upon  this  question,  but,  like  the 

**  I  caanot  ooncliide  without  rvfbrring  to  the  UwI«m  manner  in  which  dnb> 
matic  literary  property  in  pillaged  throaghont  this  oountry  by  small  traTelling 
•tars  and  insolrent  managers.  .  .  .  Sfnort-hand  wrUen  visit  tht  perform- 
ofieef,  takt  down  th»  drtKouUt  and  hawk  them  for  sale  among  irresponsible 
managers  and  actors,  who  are  willing  to  risk  the  performance,  relying  on  their 
own  worthleesness  to  escape  legal  consequences.    .    .    . 

*"rhe  success  I  have  met  with  in  my  endearors  to  please  the  public  has 
aroused  some  natural  Jealousies,  and  I  must  submit  to  detraction  and  abuse. 
I  do  not  place  any  great  literary  Talue  on  my  works:  they  may  be  Tery  poor 
things;  but  poor  as  they  are,  ther  are  minet  the  sweat  of  my  brow,  the  bread 
vf  my  family.  Is  it  probable  that,  while  dramatic  works  so  humble  and 
worthless  as  mine  are  thus  treated,  dramatic  authors  of  greater  merit  will 
arise,  and  sacrlfloe  their  Utos,  hc^iws,  and  aspirationa  to  found  and  create  an 
American  drama?  I  am,  sir,  yours  truly,  Dion  Bouboioadlt. 

«  New  York,  April  SI,  1860." 

Here  we  hare  a  play  made  by  one  of  the  most  popular  English  dramatists 
of  this  day  in  Just  the  mode  that  was  adopted  by  his  great  predecessor— the 
adaptation  of  a  popular  story  to  the  stage  1^  throwing  It  into  a  dramatic  form, 
and  by  adding  new  scenes  and  new  characters,  as  well  as  by  modifying  the  old 
We  see  the  riralry  of  theatrical  managers  and  their  desire  to  keep  to  them- 
selTcs  the  text  of  the  plays  which  they  produce,  that  they  may  not  lose  the 
•ttraotton  of  norelty.  We  see  their  precautions  deibated  in  the  ease  of  a  Tery 
BooeeisAil  play  by  the  means  of  short-hand  reporters,  and  the  whole  of  the 
•oreted  work  reproduced,  —  scenes,  characters,  and  language,  —  except  the 
substitution  and  interpolation  of  certain  passages  by  an  inferior  hand.  So  little 
have  the  essential  habits  and  customs  of  the  theatre  changed  in  two  hundred 
and  sixty  years.  And  I  may  here  opportunely  add  that  the  writing  of  plays 
by  many  hands,  and  the  remodelling  of  old  plays,  goes  on  Just  aa  It  did  afore 
time.  The  MeMPt  SVuvedy,  as  It  was  played  a  year  or  two  ago  by  MatUda 
Heron,  was  fhrtt  written  by  Beaomont  and  Fletoher  Jointly,  then  recast  by 
Mr.  Macready  and  Sheridan  Knowles,  and  finally  again  modified  by  Mr.  Bo^xh 
eieanlt.  And  I  have  myself  known  fire  pens  to  be  employed  at  once  upon  • 
new  play  which  It  was  desired  to  produce  in  hastawThls  Note  has  a  bearing 
not  only  upon  the  Introduction  to  this  play,  but  upon  those  to  HamXet  and 
Th4  Meny  Wha  qf  Windior,  and  upon  the  Essay  oo  the  Authorship  of  Kit^ 
Bmry  the  Sixth, 
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middle  note  in  an  inverted  and  widely-distributed  choxd  in 
music,  it  hazmonises  and  binds  together  what  would  otherwisA 
be  discordant,  or  mt  least  disconnected :  —  as  we  shall  see. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  in  these  introductory  remarks 
thai  the  title  page  of  the  first  quarto  designates  the  play  as  one 
that  had  been  ••  often  (with  great  applause)  plaid  publiquely,  by 
the  Right  Honourable  the  L.  of  Hunsdon  his  Serrants."  Ma* 
lone  first  observed  *  that  this  statement  bore  upon  the  date  of 
the  production  of  the  play.  The  company  of  which  Shakespeare 
was  a  member  had  for  patron  Henry,  Lord  Hunsdon,  who  was 
Lord  Chamberlain  to  Queen  Elizabeth;  and  they  therefore 
styled  themselves  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Servants.  But  hav- 
ing, as  Malone  remarks,  become  attached  to  him,  not  as  Lord 
Chamberlain,  but  as  a  peer  of  the  realm,  at  his  death,  in  Jtily, 
1596,  they  naturally  fell  under  the  patronage  of  his  son  axid 
successor  in  the  tiUe.  He,  however,  did  not  succeed  at  once 
to  his  ikther's  post  of  Chamberlain  of  the  Queen's  household, 
that  office  having  been  oonfisrred  upon  Lord  Cobham.  But 
six  weeks  after  his  death,  (in  March,  1596-7,)  the  new  Lord 
Hunsdon  was  appointed  his  successor.  Therefore  from  July, 
1596,  to  April,  1597,  Shakespeare's  company  were  not  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  Servants,  but  Lord  Hunsdon's;  and  Malone 
consequently  concluded  that  Bomto  and  JuUet  must  have  been 
produced  during  that  period.  To  this  conclusion  it  has  been 
objected  by  Mr.  Collier  that  "  though  the  tragedy  was  printed 
in  1597,  as  it  had  been  acted  by  Lord  Hunsdon's  Servants,  it 
does  not  follow  that  it  might  not  have  been  played  some  years 
before  by  the  same  actors,  when  calling  themselves  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  Servants." 

There  is  also  another  fact  inconsistent  with  Malone's  opinion 
that  the  tragedy  was  produced  in  1596,  the  significance  of  which 
was  first  pomted  out  by  Tyrwhitt.  It  is  the  speech  of  the 
Nvru  (Act  L  Sc  8)  about  JuUeti  age  and  weaning. 

••But  as  I  said. 
On  Lammas  eve  at  night  shall  she  be  fourteen ; 
That  shall  she,  marry ;  I  remember  it  weU. 
'Us  sinoe  the  earthquake  now  eleven  years ; 
And  she  was  wean'd.** 

Upon  this  Tyrwhitt  remarked,  ••lliere  is  no  such  circumstance^ 
•  Yarfomai  or  1821,  YoL  IL  pw  845b 
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I  belLere,  mentioned  in  any  of  the  noTels  from  which  Shake- 
tpesre  may  be  supposed  to  haTe  drawn  his  story ;  and  therefore 
it  seems  probable  that  he  had  in  view  the  earthquake  which  had 
really  been  felt  in  many  parts  of  England  in  his  own  time,  tie., 
on  the  6th  of  April,  1580.*  Upon  mature  reflection,  Malone 
saw  that  this  conjecture  (in  itself  more  than  probable)  ia  sup- 
ported by  Shakespeare's  •*  frequent  allusions  to  the  manners  and 
usages  of  England,  and  to  the  events  of  his  own  time,  which  he 
has  described  as  taking  place  whererer  his  scene  happens  to 
lie ; "  and,  to  reconcile  the  inconsistency  between  Tyrwhitt's 
deduction  and  his  own,  he  suggested  that  *•  Shakespeare  might 
hare  laid  the  foundation  of  this  play  in  1591,  and  finished  it  at  a 
subsequent  period."  But  the  supposition  that  this  tragedy  had 
been  acted  some  years  before  its  publication  in  1697  is  irrecon- 
eUable,  I  think,  with  the  fiict  that  it  was  then  manifestly  pub- 
lished in  the  greatest  possible  haste.  For  the  edition  of  that  year 
was  printed  from  two  fonts  of  type,  and  probably,  as  Mr.  Collier 
himself  remarks,  by  two  printers ;  and  it  bears  upon  its  &ce 
all  the  marks  of  confdsed  hurry.f  And  for  the  haste  in  which 
it  was  brought  out  there  must  have  been  some  special  reason ; 
for,  as  to  the  tlory  ot  Romeo  and  Juliet,  that  had  been  known 
to  the  London  public  for  years,  and  was  accessible  in  half  a 
dozen  shapes.  Indeed,  there  is  little  or  no  ground  for  doubt 
that  the  performances  referred  to  upon  the  title  page  of  the  first 
quarto  took  place  between  July,  1596,  and  April,  1597,  and  that 
that  publication  was  the  hastjr  effort  to  obtain  the  benefit  of 
the  ••  great  applause "  which  those  performances  had  elicited. 
Equally  untenable  is  Malone's  opinion  that  Shakespeare  began 
RomM  and  JuUei  in  1591,  and  finished  it  in  1596.  In  his  day 
plays  were  rapidly  written,  or  rewritten,  to  supply  an  immediate 
demand ;  and  he  was  manifestly  one  of  the  most  business-like 
as  well  as  prolific  of  play-wrights.  That  any  dramatist  of  his 
period,  and  he  of  all,  kept  a  play  ••  on  the  stocks"  five  years  is 
to  extremely  improbable  as  to  be  beUered  only  upon  positive 
and  trustworthy  testimony.  But,  on  the  contrary,  that  in  1591 
Shakespeare  and  one  or  more  other  ** practitioners  for  the  stage" 
composed  a  Romeo  and  JuUei  in  partnership,  and  that  in  1596 
Shakespeare  *•  eorreeted,  augmented,  and  amended "  it,  making 

*  See  Btow«^  Gbrontele  and  Gabriel  Esrrey^  letter  In  the  Pra&oe  to  Sp«a- 
•ei'i  vorke,  M.  1078. 

t  John  Danter's  devloe  bean  the  motto  •^notably  appropriate  on  the  title 
pace  of  this  publication  -» **  Jut  mmqmm  oail  mime," 
VOL.    X.  O 
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It  to  all  intents  and  purposes  entirely  his  own,  and  that  it  then 
met  with  such  great  success  that  an  unscrupulous  publisher 
obtained  as  much  as  he  could  of  it  bj  hook  or  by  crook,  and 
had  the  deficiencies  supplied  as  well  as  could  be  by  bits  from 
the  play  of  1591,  and,  when  that  fiiiled,  by  poets  as  unscrupu- 
lous as  himself^  is  entirely  accordant  with  the  practices  of  that 
day,  and  reconciles  all  the  &ct8  in  this  particular  case;  even  the 
two,  that  the  play  contains  a  reference  which  indicates  1691  as 
the  year  when  it  was  written,  and  that  in  1596  it  was  published 
in  haste  to  take  adyantage  of  a  great  and  sudden  popularity.* 
This  I  bdiere  to  be  the  history  of  its  production  and  its  publi« 
cation. 

The  true  text  of  Borneo  and  Miet  is  found  in  the  foUo  of  1623, 
which,  however,  differs  from  that  of  the  quarto  of  1599  and  two 
subsequent  quartos  (one  dated  1609  and  the  other  without  date) 
only  by  the  accidents  of  the  printing  office,  to  which  they  were 
all  exposed,  and  in  the  reparation  of  which  they  all  assist  each 
other,  though  the  folio  seems  to  hare  suffisred  most  from  typo- 
graphical corruption.  The  undated  quarto,  which  was  collated 
by  Steerens,  is  especially  usefdl  in  the  correction  of  printersT 
errors.  The  text  of  the  folio  and  the  later  quartos  is  generally 
sound,  and,  when  unsound,  easy  of  restoration  by  the  means 
just  named,  or  by  conjecture ;  but  it  is  deformed  with  several 
important  corruptions,  which  have  given  much  trouble  to  editors 
and  commentators.  The  readings  of  the  quarto  of  1597  have 
been  adopted  by  most  editors  much  oftener  than  is  warranted 
by  their  merit,  or  by  the  importance  of  that  edition.  Even 
were  there  external  and  internal  evidence  to  show  that  that 
version  of  the  play  was  authentic,  and  that  it  was  all  Shake- 

•  Th«  age  sttrllrated  to  JidUt  hac  lome  b«aring  npoD  the  qnestton  ahore 
•samtned.  The  Nvne  tayt  of  her,  **  She  hath  not  seen  the  change  of  fbarteen 
jeara.*'  But  In  Brooke'a  poem  Oaptdd  says,  <'8euve  saw  she  yet  fhll  xn 
yeree."  Thte  la  the  reading  of  the  editkn  of  1602,  aoeording  to  Mr.  (blller'a 
Nprint  in  Shaketpmr^t  LOntry.  It  la  poaalhle  that  in  one  of  (he  two  other 
adittona,  1683  and  1687,  (one  of  which  Shakeapaare  woold  haye  heen  likelier  to 
nae  than  the  earlieat  impreaaion)  there  may  hare  been  the  rery  eaay  misprint, 
by  tranapoaltion,  *zit  yerea.'  On  anch  polnta  aa  this  he  followed  Tery  doaely 
the  text  in  hand  of  the  norellata  and  chronlelera  whoee  worica  he  dramatiaed ; 
and  the  probabaity  of  aome  anch  error  la  the  greater  tnrn  the  flict  that  In 
Paynter^  prone  tale  the  Ikther  givea  Jnllet  yet  two  yeara  more,  aaying,  **  ahe  ii 
not  yet  attayned  to  the  age  of  xtIU  yearea."  Bnt,  if  no  anch  error  were  made^ 
it  would  aeem  aa  If  Sbakeapeare  reduced  JkUttt  age  to  the  raj  loweat  pdnt  al 
which  girla  are  marriageable  in  England,  that  he  might  accommodate  ittoVbM 
gaRiiloiia  Nuntft  charaetariatlc  reference  to  the  earthquake. 
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speare's,  the  substitution  of  its  readings  for  those  of  the  revised 
and  augmented  text,  except  in  extraordinary  instances  of  confu- 
sion and  difficultj,  would  be  an  assumption  of  editorial  prerog- 
atiye  that  could  not  be  justified  at  the  bar  of  criticism ;  hardly 
at  that  ^  morals.  If  there  be  any  one  right  more  indefieasible 
than  all  others,  it  is  that  of  an  author  over  what  he  has  written. 
Publishers  and  politicians  may  disregard  it ;  but  by  men  of  let- 
ters it  should  be  loyally  respected. 

The  period  of  the  action  of  Bamn  and  JvUet  is  determined  for 
those  who  seek  historical  accuracy  in  that  regard  by  the  ancient 
tradition  that  the  eyents  on  which  it  is  based  took  place  in  the 
time  of  Bartholomeo  della  Scala  -^  1303.  But  for  all  poetic  and 
dramatic  purposes  it  may  be  attributed  to  any  time  in  the  four- 
teenth or  the  fifteenth  century ;  and  a  similar  latitude  may  be 
exercised  in  the  costuming  of  its  personages.  The  works  of 
Giotto  and  his  contemporaries  furnish  the  costume  of  the  earliest 
period  in  question ;  and  those  of  his  successors,  either  on  can- 
vas or  in  illuminated  books,  engravings  of  which  are  easily 
accessible,  give  the  dress  of  later  times.  For  the  period  imme- 
diately preceding  that  at  which  the  play  was  written,  which  may 
well  be  adopted  as  that  of  the  play,  because  the  action  only 
needs  to  be  removed  from  modem  associations,  Yecelli's  work, 
hefbre  dted,  is  authority. 


[Since  this  play  wu  prepared  for  tlie  preee  Proftnor  Tycho  Mommsen'a 
Skahapmiret  Borneo  tmd  JitUih  iMn*  XirUi$ck»  J^tgaU  da  Uberli^erten 
DopptUtadOy  tc^  (Oldenbarg,  I860,)  has  reached  me.  Had  it  been  published 
earlier,  It  would  have  saved  me  much  toil ;  Ibr  the  learned  prollBaaor  prlnta  the 
two  texts  of  1607  and  1600  opposite  each  other,  with  a  notation  at  the  loot  of 
the  page  of  the  mlnnteat  rariation  in  other  editions.  Bnt  my  harfng  In  Ger* 
man  la  aoch  a  yonnger  brother'a  rerenne  that  I  am  obliged  to  poetpone  to  a 
aeaaon  of  greater  lelsare  the  taak  of  reading  the  rery  elaborate  prolegomena  to 
Herr  Mommaen'a  work.  A  glance  through  it,  however,  embol<3^na  me  to  say 
that,  howerer  intereatlng  and  InatmctlTe  ita  microacopio  riew  of  the  aodeni 
■  laxla  might  prore  to  me,  it  woold  prodmee  no  appreciable  eflbet  upon  the  text 
iT  this  edition.] 
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DRAMATIS    PERSONiE. 

EsCAi  us,  Prince  of  Verona. 

Pa-RIB,  a  yatmg  Nohleman^  ISnaman  to  tha  Prinoe. 

Capulet.     \  Heads  of  two  hoMeHauim, 

Uncle  to  Capulet. 

RoBC£o,  Son  to  Montague. 

Mbbcutio,  Kinsman  to  the  Prince,  and  FHmd  to  Romeo. 

Bbntolio,  NepJhew  to  Montague,  and  IHend  to  Komeo. 

Tybalt,  Nephew  to  Lady  Capulet 

Friar  Laurbncb,  a  Franeiscan, 

Friar  John,  of  the  same  Order. 

Balthasar,  Serwint  to  Romeo. 

Sampson,     i  ^      , 

Gregory,    }  &«Hwfo  to  Capulet 

Peter,  another  Servant  to  Capulet 

Abram,  Servant  to  Montague. 

An  Apothecary. 

Three  Musicians. 

Boy ;  Page  to  Paris ;  agk  Officer. 

Lady  Montaot;b,  Wifs  to  Montagus. 
Lady  Capulet,  Wife  to  Capulet 
JuLiBT,  Daughter  to  Capulet 
Nurse  to  Juliet 

Citizens  of  Yerona ;  KSnsfalk  of  both  Houses ;  Maskers,  Quads, 
Watchmen,  and  Attendants. 

Chorus. 

SCENE  t  during  the  greaUr  part  of  the  p&iy,  in  Verona ;  onos, 
in  the  fifth  Aet,  at  Mantua. 

(36) 
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PROLOGUE 


Chorus. 


rrriWO  households,  both  alike  in  dignity, 
kX,      In  fair  Verona,  where  we  lay  our  scene. 
From  ancient  gn^dge  break  to  new  mutiny, 

Where  civil  blood  makes  civil  hands  unclean. 
From  forth  the  fatal  loins  of  these  two  foes 

A  pair  of  8tar-cro8S*d  lovers  take  their  life ; 
Whose  misadventur'd  piteous  overthrows 

Do,  with  their  death,  bury  their  parents*  strife. 
The  fearful  passage  of  their  death-mark'd  love, 

And  the  continuance  of  their  parents'  rage. 
Which,  but  their  children's  end,  naught  could  remove, 

Is  now  the  two  hours'  traffic  of  our  stage ; 
The  which  if  you  with  patient  ears  attend. 
What  here  shall  miss,  our  toil  shall  strive  to  mend.] 

(87) 
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THE  TEAGEDY   OF 

ROMEO    AND    JULIET 


ACT  I. 

SosHX  I. — A  Public  Place. 

Enier  Saxpsok  and  Qsbooxt,  armed  with  $wordt 
and  bucklers, 

Sampson. 

GREGORY,  on  my  word,  we'll  not  carry  coals. 
Gregory,    No,  for  then  we  should  be  colliers. 

Sam.     I  mean,  an  we  be  in  choler,  we'll  draw. 

Gre.  Ay,  while  you  live,  draw  your  neck  out  o* 
tfa'  collar. 

Sam.     I  strike  quickly,  being  moVd. 

Ore.    But  thou  art  not  quickly  moVd  to  strike. 

Sam.  A  dog  of  the  house  of  Montague  mores 
me. 

Crre.  To  move  is  to  stir,  and  to  be  valiant  is  to 
stand ;  therefore,  if  thou  art  mov'd,  thou  run'st  away. 

Sam,  A  dog  of  that  house  shall  move  me  to 
stand.  I  mil  take  the  wall  of  any  man  or  maid  of 
Montague's. 

Crre.  That  shews  thee  a  weak  slave ;  for  the  weakest 
goes  to  the  wall. 

Sam,    'Tis  true;  and  therefore  women,  being  the 

(89> 
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40  ROMEO   AND  JULIET.  act  1. 

weaker  yessels,  are  ever  thrust  to  the  wall:  —  there- 
fore I  will  push  Montague's  men  from  the  wall,  and 
thrust  hb  maids  to  the  wall. 

Gre,  The  quarrel  is  between  our  masters,  and  us 
^  their  men. 

Sam,  'Tis  all  one,  I  will  shew  myself  a  tyrant: 
when  I  have  fought  with  the  men,  I  will  be  cruel  with 
the  maids ;  I  wiU  cut  off  their  heads. 

Gre.    The  heads  of  the  maids  ? 

Sam.  Ay,  the  heads  of  the  maids,  or  their  muden- 
heads;  take  it  in  what  sense  thou  wilt. 

Chre.    They  must  take  it  in  sense,  that  feel  it 

Sam.  Me  they  shall  ^1  while  I  am  able  to  stand ; 
and,  'tis  known,  I  am  a  pretty  piece  of  flesh. 

Gre.  'Tia  well  thou  art  not  fish;  if  thou  had'tt, 
thou  had*st  been  poor  John.  Draw  thy  tool;  here 
comes  [two]  of  the  house  of  the  Montagues. 

Sam.  My  naked  weapon  is  out:  quarrel,  I  will 
back  thee. 

Chre.    Howl  turn  thy  back,  and  run? 

Sam.    Fear  me  not. 

Gre.    No,  marry:  I  fear  thee  I 

Sam.  Let  us  take  the  law  of  our  sides ;  let  them 
begin. 

Gre.  I  will  frown  as  I  pass  by,  and  let  them  take 
it  as  they  list* 

Sam.  Nay,  as  they  dare.  I  will  bite  my  thumb  at 
them ;  which  is  a  disgrace  to  them,  if  they  bear  it. 

Enter  Abbam  and  Balthazas. 

Abram.     Do  you  bite  your  thumb  at  us,  sir?. 
Sam.     I  do  bite  my  thumbs  sir. 
Ahr.    Do  you  bite  your  thumb  at  us,  sir? 
Sam.    Is  the  law  of  our  side,  if  I  say  ay  ? 
Ore.    No. 
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Sam.  No,  sir,  I  do  not  bite  my  thumb  at  joa, 
sir ;  but  I  bite  my  thumb,  sir. 

6re.    Do  you  quarrel,  sir? 

Abr,     Quarrel,  sir?  no,  sir. 

Sam.  If  you  do,  sir,  I  am  for  you :  I  serve  as 
good  a  man  as  you. 

AlfT.    No  better. 

Sam.    Well,  sir. 

Gre.  Say  —  better :  here  comes  one  of  my  master's 
kinsmen. 

Sam.    Yes,  better,  sir. 

Abr.    You  lie. 

Sam.  Draw,  if  you  be  men. — Gr^ory,  remember 
thy  swashing  blow.  [^TTiey  Jight. 

Enter  Burroxio. 

Btn»6Uo.  Part,  ibols!  put  up  your  swords;  you 
know  not  what  yott  do.     \_Beat$  dawn  their  $ward$. 

Enter  Tybalt. 
Tyhali.    What  I  art  thou  drawn  among  these  heart- 
less hinds? 
Turn  thee,  Benvolio;  look  upcm  thy  death. 

Ben.  I  do  but  keep  the  peace ;  put  up  thy  sword, 
Or  manage  it  to  part  these  men  with  me. 

Tyh.    What !  drawn,  and  talk   of  peace  ?    I  hate 
the  word 
As  I  hate  Hell,  all  Montagues,  and  thee. 
Have  at  thee,  coward.  \,They  fighi. 

Enter  several  persons  of  hath  Houses^  who  join  the  fray ; 
then  enter  Citiaens,  with  dubs  and  partisans. 
1  CiHxen.    dubs,  bills,  and  par^ans !  strike !  beat 
them  down! 
Down  with  the  Capulets  I  down  widi  the  Montagues  1 
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Enter  Cafxtlst,  in  hU  gown;  and  Lady  Cafulzt. 

Capulet.    What  noise  Ib  this?  —  Giye  me  my  long 

sworcU  ho! 
Ladp  Capulet.    A  crutch,  a  crutch ! — Why  call  you 

for  a  sword? 
Cap.    My  sword,  I  say!  —  Old  Montague  is  come, 
And  flourishes  his  hlade  in  spite  of  me« 

Enter  Montague  and  Lady  Moktaquz. 

Montague.    Thou  villain  Capulet  1  — Hold  me  not ; 

let  me  go. 
Lady  Montague.    Thou  shalt  not  stir  a  foot  to  seek 

a  foe. 

Enter  Prince,  with  his  train. 

Prince.    Rehellious  subjects,  enemies  to  peace, 
Profaners  of  this  neighbour-stained  steel, -^ 
Will    they    not   hear  ?  —  what    ho !    you    men,    you 

beasts, 
That  quench  the  fixe  of  your  pernicious  rage 
With  purple  fountains  bsuing  from  your  veins. 
On  pain  of  torture,  from  those  bloody  hands 
Throw  your  mis-temper*d  weapons  to  the  ground. 
And  hear  the  sentence  of  your  moved  princes- 
Three  civil  broils,  bred  of  an  airy  word. 
By  thee,  old  Capulet,  and  Montague, 
Have  thrice  disturb'd  the  quiet  of  our  streets. 
And  made  Verona's  ancient  citizens 
Cast  by  their  grave  beseeming  ornaments. 
To  wield  old  partisans,  in  hands  as  old, 
CankerM  with  peace,  to  part  your  cankered  hate. 
If  ever  you  disturb  our  streets  again. 
Your  lives  shall  pay  the  forfeit  of  the  peace : 
For  this  time,  all  the  rest  depart  away. 
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You,  Capulet,  shall  go  along  with  me; 
And,  Montagae,  oome  you  this  afternoon. 
To  know  our  farther  pleasure  in  this  ease. 
To  old  Free-town,  our  common  judgment-place. 
Once  more,  on  pain  of  death,  aU  men  depart. 

[^Exeunt  Prince  and  Attendants;  Capulet, 
Lady  Capulst,  Tybalt,  Citizens,  and  Ser- 
vants. 

JIf Oft.     Who  set  this  ancient  quarrel  new  ahroach  ?  -— 
Speak,  nephew,  were  you  by  when  it  began? 

Ben^    Here  were  the  serranta  of  your  adversary* 
And  yours,  dose  fighting  ere  I  did  approach. 
I  drew  to  part  them:  in  the  instant  came 
The  fiery  Tybalt,  with  his  sword  preparM; 
Which,  as  he  breathed  defiance  to  my  ears. 
He  swung  about  his  head,  and  cut  the  winds, 
Who,  nothing  hurt  withal,  hissed  him  in  scorn. 
While  we  were  interchanging  thrusts  and  blows. 
Came  more  and  more,  and  fought  on  part  and  part, 
Till  the  prince  came,  who  parted  either  part. 

La.  Mon,     O,  where  is  Romeo? — saw  you  him  to- 
day? 
Right  glad  I  am  he  was  not  at  this  firay. 

Ben.    Madam,  an  hour  before  the  worshipped  sun 
PeerM  forth  the  golden  window  of  the  east, 
A  troubled  mind  drave  me  to  walk  abroad; 
Where,  underneath  the  grove  of  sycamore 
That  westward  rooteth  from  the  city's  side, 
So  early  walking  did  I  see  your  son. 
Towards  him  I  made:  but  he  was  'ware  of  me, 
And  stole  into  the  covert  of  the  wood: 
I,  —  measuring  his  affections  by  my  own, 
AMiich  then  most  sought  where   most  might  not  be 

found,  — 
Being  one  too  many  by  my  weary  self, 
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Pursu'd  my  humour,  not  pursuing  bis, 

And  gladly  sbunn'd  who  gladly  fled  from  me. 

Man.     Many  a  morning  hath  he  there  been  seen. 
With  tears  augmenting  ^e  firesh  morning's  dew. 
Adding  to  clouds  more  clouds  with  his  deep  sighs: 
But  all  BO  soon  as  die  aJl-oheering  sun 
Should  in  the  farthest  east  begin  to  draw 
The  shady  curtains  from  Aurora's  bed, 
Away  from  light  steels  home  my  heavy  scm. 
And  private  in  his  chamber  pens  himself; 
Shuts  up  his  wmdows,  locks  fair  daylight  out. 
And  makes  himself  an  artificial  night. 
Black  and  portentous  mast  this  humour  prove, 
Unless  good  counsel  may  the  cause  remove. 

Ben.     My  noble  uncle,  do  you  know  the  caused 

Mon,     I  neither  know  it,  nor  can  learn  ot  lum. 

Ben,     Have  you  importun'd  him  by  any  means? 

Man,    Both  by  myself,  and  many  otiter  friends: 
But  he,  his  own  affections'  counsellor, 
Is  to  himself,  —  I  will  not  say,  how  true,— 
But  to  himself  so  secret  and  so  dose. 
So  far  from  sounding  and  discovery. 
As  is  the  bud  bit  with  an  envious  |rorm, 
Ere  he  can  spread  his  sweet  leaves  to  the  air, 
Or  dedicate  his  beauty  to  the  sun. 
Could  we  but  learn  from  whence  his  sorrows  grow, 
We  would  as  willingly  give  cure  as  know. 

Ben,    See,  where  he  oomes:   so  please  yon,  step 
aside; 
FIl  know  his  grievance,  or  be  much  denfd. 

Jlfon.      I    would    thou    wert    so    happy   by    thy 
stay, 
To  hear  true  shrift.  —  Come,  Madam,  let's  away. 

^Exeunt  Montjloitb  and  Ladj. 
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Enter  Romxo. 

Ben.    Good  monowy  cousin. 

Romeo.  Is  the  day  so  jtmng} 

Ben.    Bat  new  strock  nine. 

Rom.  Ah  me!  sad  boon  seem  long. 

WftB  that  my  father  that  went  henee  so  fast? 

Ben.    It  was.    What  sadness  lengthens  Bomeo's 
hours? 

Rom.    Not  having  that,  which,  haTing,  makes  them 
short. 

Ben.    In  lore  ? 

Rom.    Out. 

Ben.    Of  lore  ? 

Rom.    Out  of  her  fayour,  where  I  am  in  love. 

Ben.    Alas»  that  love,  so  gentle  in  his  view. 
Should  be  so  tyrannous  and  rough  in  proof! 

Rom.    Alas,  that  love,  whose  view  is  muffled  stiB, 
Should  without  eyes  see  pathways  to  his  wiU: 
Where    shall  we   dine?  —  O   me! — What  fray  was 

here? 
Yet  tell  me  not,  for  I  haye  heard  it  alL 
Here's  mudi  to  do  with  hate,  but  more  with  loye:^ 
Why  then,  O  brawling  loye !     O  loving  hate ' 
O  any  thing,  of  nothing  first  created  t 
O  heavy  lightness !  serious  vanity ! 
Mis-shapen  chaos  of  well-seeming  forms! 
Feather  of  lead,  bright  smoke,  cold  fire,  sick  health ! 
Still- waking  sleep,  that  is  not  what  it  is !  -^ 
This  love  feel  I,  that  feel  no  love  in  this. 
Dost  thou  not  laugh  ? 

Ben.  No,  coz;  I  rather  weep. 

Rom.     Good  heart,  at  what? 

Ben.  At  thy  good  heart's  oppression. 

Rom,    Why,  such  is  love's  transgression.-— 
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Griefs  of  mine  own  lie  heavy  in  my  breast; 
Which  thou  wilt  propagate,  to  have  it  pressed 
With  more  of  thine :  this  love,  that  thou  hast  shewn, 
Doth  add  more  grief  to  too  much  of  mine  own* 
Love  is  a  smoke  made  with  the  fume  of  sighs ; 
Being  purg'd,  a  fire  sparkling  in  lovers'  eyes; 
Being  vex*d,  a  sea  nourish'd  with  lovers'  tears: 
What  is  it  else  ?  a  madness  most  discreet, 
A  choking  gall,  and  a  preserving  sweet. 
Farewell,  my  coz.  [Gotng. 

Ben. '  Soft,  I  will  go  along : 

An  if  you  leave  me  so,  you  do  me  wrong. 

Rom.    Tut!  I  have  lost  myself;  I  am  not  here; 
This  is  not  Romeo,  he's  some  other  where. 

Ben.    Tell  me  in  sadness,  who  is  that  you  love. 

Rom.    What !  shall  I  groan,  and  tell  thee  ? 

Ben.  Ghroan !  why,  no  f 

But  sadly  tell  me,  who. 

Rom.    Bid  a  sick  man  in  sadness  make  his  will ; 
A  word  ill  urg'd  to  one  that  is  so  ill. — 
In  sadness,  cousin,  I  do  love  a  woman. 

Ben.     I  aim'd  so  near,  when  I  suppos'd  you  lov'd. 

Rom.    A  right  good  mark-man! — And   she's  fair 
I  love. 

Ben.    A  right  fidr  mark,  fair  coz,  is  soonest  hit. 

Rom.     Well,    in   that   hit,   you  miss:    she'll    not 
be  hit 
With  Cupid's  arrow.     She  hath  Dian's  wit; 
And  in  strong  proof  of  chastity  well  arm'd. 
From  Love's  weak  childish  bow  she  lives  unharm'd. 
She  will  not  stay  the  siege  of  loving  terms. 
Nor  bide  th'  encounter  of  assailing  eyes. 
Nor  ope  her  lap  to  saint-seducing  gold: 
O,  she  is  rich  in  beauty!  only  poor, 
That,  when  she  dies,  with  beauty  dies  her  store. 
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Ben.    Then  she  Hath  sworn,  that  she  will  still  liye 
chaste? 

Rom.    She  hath,  and   in  that  sparing  makes  hujr^ 
waste; 
For  beauty,  starv'd  with  her  severity, 
Cuts  beauty  off  from  all  posterity. 
She  is  too  faur,  too  wise;  wisely  too  &ir, 
To  merit  bliss  by  making  me  despair: 
She  hath  forsworn  to  love;  and  in  that  vow 
Do  I  live  dead,  that  live  to  tell  it  now. 

Ben,    Be  rul'd  by  me ;  forget  to  think  of  her. 

Ram,     O,  teach  me  how  I  should  forget  to  think. 

Ben.    By  giving  liberty  unto  thine  eyes: 
Examine  other  beauties. 

Rom.  'Tis  the  way 

To  call  her's  exquisite,  in  question  more. 
These  happy  masks  that  kiss  fkir  ladies'  brows. 
Being  black,  put  us  in  mind  they  hide  the  &ir: 
He  that  is  stricken  blind  cannot  f<»rget 
The  precious  treasure  of  his  eyesight  lost. 
Shew  me  a  mistress  that  is  passing  fkir. 
What  doth  her  beauty  serve,  but  as  a  note 
Where  I  may  read  who  pass*d  that  passing  fmi 
Farewell:  thou  canst  not  teach  me  to  forget* 

Ben.    ni  pay  that  doctrine,  or  else  die  in  debt 

[Exeunt. 

scsME  n. 

A  Street 

Enter  Capioet,  Paxis,  and  Servant 

Cap.    [But]  Montague  is  bound  as  well  as  I, 
£n  penalty  alike ;  and  'tis  not  hard,  I  think, 
For  men  so  old  as  we  to  keep  the  peace. 
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Parte.    Of  honourable  reckoniiig  are  you  bodi ; 
And  pity  'tis  you  liv'd  at  odds  so  long. 
But  now,  my  lord,  what  say  you  to  my  suit? 

Cap.     But    saying    o*er    what    I    have    said   be- 
fore. 
My  child  is  yet  a  stranger  in  the  world ; 
She  hath  not  aeen  the  change  of  fourteen  years : 
Let  two  more  summers  wither  in  their  pride» 
Ere  we  may  think  her  ripe  to  be  a  bride. 

Par.     Younger    than    she    are    happy    mothers 
made. 

Cap.    And   too  soon  mair'd  are   those   so  early 
mairi'd* 
[The]  earth  hath  swallow'd  all  my  hopes  but  she; 
She  is  the  hopeful  lady  of  my  earth : 
But  woo  her»  gentle  Paris,  get  her  heart. 
My  will  to  her  comaent  is  but  a  part; 
An  she  agree,  within  her  scope  of  choice 
Lies  my  consent  and  fieur  according  Toice. 
This  night  I  hold  an  old  accustom*d  feast. 
Whereto  I  haye  inyited  many  a  guest, 
Such  as  I  loTc ;  and  you,  among  the  store, 
One  more  most  welcome,  makes  my  number  more. 
At  my  poor  house  look  to  behold  this  night 
Earth-treading  stars,  that  make  dsrk  heaTen  light: 
Such  comfort  as  do  lusty  young  men  feel. 
When  well*apparerd  April  on  the  heel 
Of  limping  Winter  treads,  eren  such  delight 
Among  fresh  female  buds  shall  you  this  night 
Inherit  at  my  house:  hear  all,  all  see, 
And  like  her  most  whose  merit  most  shall  be: 
Such,  amongst  view  oi  many,  mine,  being  one. 
May  stand  in  number,  thougk  in  reckoning  noo*. 
Come,  go  with  me.  •— Qo»  sirrah,  trudge  about 
Through  fair  Verona;  find  those  personn  out. 
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Whoae  names   are  written  tkne,  [jgMng  a  paper,'] 

and  to  them  say. 
My  house  and  welcome  on  their  pleasure  stay. 

IBxeunt  Capulet  and  Fabis. 
Servant.  Find  them  out»  whose  names  are  written 
here  ?  It  is  written,  that  the  shoemaker  should  med- 
dle with  his  yard,  and  the  tailor  with  his  last,  the 
fisher  with  his  pencil,  and  the  painter  with  his  nets ; 
but  I  am  sent  to  find  those  persons  whose  names 
are  here  writ,  and  cm  never  find  what  names  the 
writing  person  hath  here  writ.  I  must  to  the  learned : 
in  good  time. 

Enter  Bekvoijo  and  Roiobo. 

Ben.    Tut,   man !    one   fire    bums    out    another^! 
burning, 

One  pain  js  lessened  by  another*s  anguish ; 
Turn  giddy,  and  be  holp  by  backward  turning; 

One  desperate  grief  cures  with  another's  languish: 
Take  thou  some  new  infection  to  thy  eye. 
And  the  rank  poison  of  the  old  will  die. 

Ram.     Your  plantain  leaf  is  excellent  for  that. 

Ben.    For  what,  I  pray  thee? 

Ram,  For  your  broken  sbm. 

Ben,    Why,  Romeo,  art  thou  mad? 

Rom,    Not   mad,    but   bound   more   than   a  mad- 
man is: 
Shut  up  in  prison,  kept  without  my  food, 
Whipp'd,  and  tormented,  and  —  Good-den,  good  fellow. 

Serv,    Ood   gi*  good   den.  —  I   pray,  sir,  can  you 
read? 

Ram,    Ay,  mine  own  fortune  in  my  misery. 

Serv,    Perhaps  you  haye  leam'd  it  without  %ooL: 
but  I  pray,  can  you  read  any  thing  you  see  ? 

Ram.    Ay,  if  I  know  the  letters  and  the  language. 
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Serv,    Ye  say  honestly.     Rest  you  merry. 

Rom,    Stay,  fellow;  I  can  read.  lRead$. 

^'  Signior  Martino^  and  his  wifsj  and  daughters ; 
County  Anselme,  and  his  beauteous  sisters;  the  lady 
widow  of  Vitruvio ;  Signior  Placentio^  and  his  lovely 
nieces;  Mercutio,  and  his  brother  Valentine;  mine 
uncle  Capulet^  his  wife^  and  daughters  ;  my  fair  niece 
Rosaline;  lAeia;  Signior  Valentio^  and  his  cousin 
Tybalt;  LudOy  and  the  lively  HelenaJ" 

A.  fair  assembly ;  whither  should  they  come  } 

Serv.    Up. 

Rom.    Whither  ? 

Serv.    To  supper:  to  our  house. 

Ram.    Whose  house? 

Serv.    My  master's. 

Rom.  Indeed,  I  should  have  ask*d  y(m  that  be- 
fore. 

Serv.  Now,  Til  tell  you  without  asking.  My  mas- 
ter is  the  great  rich  Capulet ;  and  if  you  be  not  of  the 
house  of  Montagues,  I  pray,  come  and  crush  a  cup 
of  wine.     Rest  you  merry.  [£M^ 

Ben.    At  this  same  ancient  feast  of  Capulet's 
Sups  the  fair  Rosaline  whom  thou  so  loVst, 
With  all  the  admired  beauties  of  Verona : 
Oo  thither;  and,  with  unattainted  eye. 
Compare  her  face  with  some  that  I  shall  shew. 
And  I  wiU  make  thee  think  thy  swan  a  crow. 

Rom.    When  the  deyout  religion  of  mine  eye 
Maintains  such  falsehood,  then  turn  tears  to  fire; 
And  these,  who,  often  drown'd,  could  never  die. 

Transparent  heretics,  be  burnt  for  liars. 
One  fiurer  than  my  loye!  the  all-seeing  sun 
Ne*er  saw  her  match  since  first  the  world  begun* 

Bern.    Tut!  you  saw  her  fair,  none  else  being  by 
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Herself  pois*d  with  henelf  in  either  eye ; 

But  in  that  crystal  scales  let  there  be  weigh'd 

Your  lady's  love  against  some  odier  maid 

That  I  will  shew  you  shining  at  this  feast. 

And  she  shall  scant  shew  well,  that  now  shews  best« 

Ram,    m  go  along,  no  such  sight  to  be  shewn, 
But  to  rejoice  in  splendour  of  mine  own.      [^Exeunt 


ScBKX  nL 
A  Room  in  Cafuxbx^s  House. 

ESUer  Lady  Capioet  tmd  Nurse. 

La,  Cap,    Nurse,  where's  my  daughter?   call  her 

forth  to  me. 
NurtB.    Now,  by  my  maiden-head  at  twelye  year 
old, 
I  bade  her  come. — What,  lamb!  what,  lady-bird!  — 
Gk>d  forbid! — where*s  this  girl? — what,  Juliet. 

EnUr  JuLixT. 

Juliei,    How  now!  who  calls? 

Nurse,  Your  mother. 

JmL  Madam,  I  am  here. 

What  b  your  will? 

La,  Cap,    This  is  the  matter.  — Nurse,  giye  leare 
a  while; 
We  must  talk  in  secret. — Nurse,  come  back  again: 
I  haTe  remember'd  me,  thou*se  hear  our  counsel. 
Thou  knoVst  my  daughter's  of  a  pretty  age. 

Nurse,    'Faith,  I  can  tell  her  age  unto  an  hour. 

La,  Cap,    She's  not  fourteen. 

Nurse,  TU  lay  fourteen  of  my  teeth, 

And  yet  to  my  teen  be  it  spoken  I  have  but  four. 
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She  is  not  fourteen.     How  long  u  it  now 
To  Lammaa-tide  ? 

La.  Cap,  A  fortnight,  and  odd  days. 

Nurse.    Even  or  odd,  of  all  dajra  in  the  year, 
Ck>me  Lammaa^eve  at  night  ahall  she  be  fourteen. 
Susan  and  she  —  Ood  rest  all  Christian  souls  !-^ 
Were  of  an  age. — Well,  Susan  is  with  Ood; 
She  was  too  good  for  me.     But,  as  I  said. 
On  Lammas-eye  at  night  shall  she  be  fourteen; 
That  shall  she:  marry,  I  remember  it  welL 
'Tis  since  the  earthquake  now  eleven  years; 
And  she  was  wean*d,^-I  nerer  shall  lorget  it,— 
Of  all  the  days  of  the  year,  upon  that  day. 
For  I  had  then  laid  wormwood  to  my  dug. 
Sitting  in  the  sun  undw  the  dove-houae  wall: 
My  lord  and  you  were  then  at  Mantua.  ^^ 
Nay,  I  do  bear  a  brain:— but,  as  I  said. 
When  it  did  taste  the  wormwood  on  the  nipple 
Of  my  dug,  and  felt  it  bitter,  pretty  fool. 
To  see  it  tetohy,  and  fall  out  wi*  th'  dug ! 
Shake,    quoth    the    dove-house:    'twas    no    need,   1 

trow. 
To  bid  me  trudge. 

And  since  that  time  it  is  eleven  years; 
For  then  she  could  stand  alone ;  nay,  V  th*  rood* 
She  could  have  run  and  waddled  all  about. 
For  even  the  day  before  she  broke  her  brow: 
And  then  my  husband  —  God  be  with  his  soul! 
'A  was  a  meiry  man, — took  up  the  child: 
'*  Yea,*'  quoth  he,  "  dost  thou  fall  upon  thy  fiatce  ? 
Thou  wilt  fall  backward,  when  thou  hast  more  wit; 
Wilt  thou  not,  Jule  ? "  and,  by  my  holy-dam, 
The  pretty  wretch  left  crying,  and  said  ''  Ay.*' 
To  see,  now,  how  a  jest  shall  come  about ! 
I  wanant,  an  I  should  live  a  thousand  years, 
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I  net«r  should   foiget  it:   "^Wilt  thou  noty  Jvle?** 

quoth  he ; 
And,  jffetty  fool,  it  stinted,  and  ssid  <•  Ay." 

La.  Cap.    Enough  of  this«   I  pray  thee,  hold  thy 
peace. 

Nurwe.    Yes,   machon.    Yet  I  cannot  dioose  but 
laugh, 
To  think  it  should  leave  crying,  and  say  **  iLy :  *' 
And  yet,  I  warrant,  it  had  upon  its  brow 
A  bump  as  big  as  a  young  cockrers  stone, 
A  perilous  knock;  and  it  cried  bitterly. 
"  Yea,"  quoth  my  husband,  **  fall*8t  upon  thy  &oe  ? 
Thou  wilt  fall  backward,  when  thou  com'st  to  age; 
Wilt  thou  not,  Jule?"  it  stinted,  and  said  «'  Ay." 

Jul,    And    stint    thou    too,   I    pray    thee,    nurse, 
say  I. 

Nur$B,    Peace,  I  have   done.    God  mark  tliee  to 
his  grace! 
Thou  wast  the  prettiest  babe  that  e*er  I  nnrs'd- 
An  I  might  live  to  see  thee  married  once, 
I  have  my  wish. 

La.  Cap.    Marry,  that  marry  b  the  very  theme 
I  came  to  talk  of:— tell  me,  daughter  Juliet, 
How  stands  your  disposition  to  be  married? 

Jfd.    It  is  an  honour  that  I  dream  not  of. 

Nurse.    An  honour?  were  not  I  thine  only  nurse, 
I  would  say,  thou   had*8t   suckM  wisdom  from  thy 
teat. 

La.  Cap.    Well,  think  of  marriage  now;  younger 
than  you. 
Here  in  Verona,  ladies  of  esteem, 
Are  made  already  mothers :  by  my  count, 
1  was  your  mother,  much  upon  these  years 
That  you  are  now  a  maid.    Thus,  then,  in  brief; -» 
The  valiant  Paris  seeks  you  for  his  love. 
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Nurse,    A  man,  young  lady  I  lady,  such  a  man, 
Aa  all  the  world — Why,  he*8  a  man  of  wax. 

La,  Cap,    Yetcnoi^  aummer  hath  not  such  a  flower. 

Nurse,    Nay,    he'a    a   flower;    in    &ith»    a   yery 
flower* 

La,  Cap,    What  aay  you?   can  you  love  the  gen- 
tleman? 
'Vina  night  you  dhall  behold  him  at  our  feast: 
Read  o*er  the  volume  of  young  Paris*  fl&ce, 
And  find  delight  writ  there  with  beauty's  pen. 
Examine  every  several  lineament, 
And  see  how  one  an  other  lends  content; 
And  what  obscured  in  this  fair  volume  lies. 
Find  written  in  the  margent  of  his  eyes. 
This  precious  book  of  love,  this  unbound  lover, 
To  beautify  him,  only  lacks  a  cover: 
The  fish  lives  in  the  sea;  and  'tis  much  pride, 
For  fair  without  the  fair  within  to  hide. 
That  book  in  man/s  eyes  doth  share  the  glory. 
That  in  gold  clasps  lodes  in  the  golden  story; 
So  shall  you  share  all  that  he  doth  possess. 
By  having  him  making  yourself  no  less. 

Nurse,    No  less?   nay,   bigger:   women  grow   by 
men. 

La,  Cap,    Speak   briefly,    can  you  like   of   Pari*' 
love? 

Jvl,    ril  look  to  like,  if  looking  liking  move ; 
But  no  more  deep  will  I  endart  mine  eye. 
Than  your  consent  gives  strength  to  make  it  fly. 

Enter  a  Man  Servant. 

Sertf,  Madam,  the  guests  are  come,  supper  serv'd 
up,  you  called,  my  young  lady  ask'd  for,  the  nurse 
eors'd  in  the  pantry,  and  every  thing  in  extremity. 
I  must  hence  to  wait ;  I  beseech  you,  follow  straight 
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La.  Cap,    We    follow  thee.     JuHet,   the    Connty 

stays. 
Nurte.    Go,  girl»  seek  bappy  nights  to  happy  days. 

[Exeunt 

SCEVX    IV. 

A  Street. 

Enter  Rojcxo,  Msxctmo,  BsmroLio,  vnth  five  or  eia 
Maskers,  Torch-Bearers,  and  Others. 

Rom.    What,  shall  this  speech  be  spoke  for  cm 
excuse, 
Or  shall  we  on  without  apology? 

Ben.    The  date  is  out  of  such  prolixity: 
We*U  have  no  Cupid  hood*wink'd  with  a  scarf, 
Bearing  a  Tartar's  painted  bow  of  lath. 
Scaring  the  ladies  like  a  crow-keeper; 
[Nor  no  without-book  prologue,  faintly  spoke 
After  the  prompter,  for  our  entrance:] 
But,  let  them  measure  us  by  what  they  will, 
We*ll  measure  them  a  measure,  and  be  gone. 

Rom.    Qive  me  a  torch;   I  am   not  for  this   am- 
bling: 
Being  but  heavy,  I  will  bear  the  light. 

Mercutio.    Nay,  gentle  Romeo,  we  must  have  you 
dance. 

Rom.    Not    I,   believe    me.     You    have    dancing 
shoes. 
With  nimble  soles ;  I  have  a  soul  of  lead. 
So  stakes  me  to  the  ground,  I  cannot  move. 

Mer.    You  are  a  lover:  borrow  Cupid's  wings, 
And  soar  with  them  above  a  common  bound. 

Rom.    I  am  too  sore  enpierced  with  his  shaft, 
To  soar  with  his  light  feathers;  and  so  bound. 
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I  cannot  boxind  a  pitch  above  duU  woe : 
Under  love*8  heavy  burthen  do  I  sink. 

Mer.    And,   to   sink   in   it,   should   you    burthen 
love; 
Too  great  oppression  for  a  tender  thing. 

Rom.    Is  love  a  tender  Uiing?  it  u  too  raagh, 
Too  rude,  too  boisterous;  and  it  pricks  like  thorn. 

Mer.    If  love   be  rough  with  you,  be  rough  with 
love ; 
Prick  love  for  pricking,  and  you  beat  love  down.— 
Give  me  a  case  to  put  my  visage  in: 

IPutting  on  a  niMsk. 
A  visor  for  a  visor!  —  what  care  I, 
What  curious  eye  doth  quote  deformities? 
Here  are  the  beetle-brows  shall  blu^  for  me. 

Ben,    Come,  knock,  and  enter;  and  no  sooner  in. 
But  every  man  betake  him  to  his  legs. 

Rom.    A  torch  for  me :  let  wantons,  light  of  heart, 
Tickle  die  senseless  rushes  with  their  heels; 
For  I  am  proverVd  with  a  grandsire  phrase,--* 
m  be  a  candle-holder,  and  look  on: 
The  game  was  ne'er  so  fttir,  and  I  am  done. 

JIfer.    Tutl  dun's  the  moose,  the  constable's  own 
word. 
If  thou  art  dun,  we'll  draw  thee  from  the  mire 
Of  this  sir-reverence  Love,  wherein  thou  stick'st 
Up  to  the  ears.  —  Come,  we  bum  day-light,  ho. 

Rom.    Nay,  that's  not  so. 

Mer,  I  mean,  sir,  in  delay 

We  waste  our  lights  in  vain,  like  lamps  by  day. 
Take  our  good  meaning,  for  our  judgment  sits 
Five  times  in  that,  ere  once  in  our  five  wits. 

Rom.    And  we  mean  well  in  going  to  this  mask. 
But  'tis  no  wit  to  go. 

Mer.  Why,  may  one  ask? 
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Rom,    I  dream'd  a  dream  to*night? 

Met.  And  so  did  I. 

Ram.    Well,  wliat  was  yours  f 

Mer,  That  dreamers  often  lie. 

Rom.    In  bed  asleep,  while  they  do  dream  things 
true. 

JUer.    O,  then,  I  see.  Queen  Mab  hath  been  with 
you. 
She  is  the  fairies'  midwife ;  and  she  comes 
In  shape  no  bigger  than  an  agate-stone 
On  the  fore-finger  of  an  alderman. 
Drawn  with  a  team  of  little  atomies 
Over  men's  noses  as  they  lie  asleep: 
Her  waggon-spokes  made  of  long  spinners*  legs ; 
The  cover,  of  the  wings  of  grasshoppers ; 
The  traces,  of  the  smallest  spider's  web ; 
The  collars,  of  the  moonshine's  watery  beams  s 
Her  whip,  of  cricket's  bone ;  the  lash,  of  film : 
Her  waggoner,  a  small  grey-coated  gnat. 
Not  half  80  big  as  a  round  little  worm 
Prick'd  from  the  lazy  finger  of  a  maid. 
Her  chariot  is  an  empty  hazel-nut. 
Made  by  the  joiner  squirrel,  or  old  grub, 
Time  out  o'  mind  the  &iries'  coach-makers. 
And  in  this  state  she  gallops  night  by  night 
Through   lovers'    brains,    and   then   they    dream   of 

love: 
O'er  courtiers'  knees,  that  dream  on  court'sies  straight : 
O'er  lawyers'  fingers,  who  straight  dream  on  fees: 
0*er  ladies  lips,  who  straight  on  kisses  dream; 
Which  oft  the  angry  Mab  with  blisters  plagues. 
Because  their  breaths  with  sweet-meats  tainted  are. 
Sometime  she  gallops  o'er  a  cotirtier's  nose. 
And  then  dreams  he  of  smelling  out  a  suit: 
And  sometime  oomes  she  with  a  tithe-pig's  tail. 
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Tickling  a  parson's  nose  as  *a  lies  asleep. 
Then  he  dreams  of  another  benefice. 
Sometime  she  driveth  o*er  a  soldier's  neck. 
And  then  dreams  he  of  cutting  foreign  throats. 
Of  breaches,  ambuscadoes,  Spanish  blades, 
Of  healths  five  fadom  deep ;  and  then  anon 
Drums  in  his  ear,  at  which  he  starts,  and  wakes; 
And,  being  thus  firighted,  swears  a  prayer  or  two. 
And  sleeps  again.    This  is  that  yery  Mab, 
That  plats  the  manes  of  horses  in  the  night; 
And  bakes  the  elf-locks  in  foul  sluttish  hairs. 
Which,  once  untangled,  much  misfortune  bodes. 
This  is  the  hag,  when  maids  lie  on  their  backs. 
That  presses  them,  and  learns  them  first  to  bear. 
Making  them  women  of  good  carriage. 
This,  is  she  — 

'    Rom.  Peace,  peace!  Mercutio,  peace! 

Thou  talk'st  of  nothing. 

Mer.  True,  I  talk  of  dreams. 

Which  are  the  children  of  an  idle  brain. 
Begot  of  nothing  but  vain  fantasy ; 
Which  is  as  thin  of  substance  as  the  air ; 
And  more  inconstant  than  the  wind,  who  wooes 
Even  now  the  firozen  bosom  of  the  North, 
And,  being  anger'd,  puffs  away  firom  thence. 
Turning  his  face  to  the  dew-dropping  South. 

Ben.     This  wind,  you  talk  of,  blows  us  firom  oiu- 
selves ; 
Supper  is  done,  and  we  shall  come  too  late. 

Rom.    I  fear,  too  early ;  for  my  mind  mis^Tes, 
Some  consequence,  yet  hanging  in  the  stars. 
Shall  bitterly  begin  his  fearful  date 
With  this  night's  revels;  and  expire  the  term 
Of  a  despised  life,  clos'd  in  my  breast. 
By  some  vile  forfeit  of  untimely  death : 
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But  He,  that  hath  the  steerage  of  my  course. 
Direct  my  sail.  — On,  lustjr  gentlemen. 
Ben.    Strike,  drunu  [Eaeoml. 


Scsirs  V. 
A  Banquet  Hall  in  Uafvubz^s  House. 

Musicians  waiting.    Enter  Servants. 

1  Serv.  Where's  Potpan,  that  he  helps  not  to  take 
away  ?  he  shift  a  trencher  I  he  scrape  a  trencher  I 

2  Serv.  When  good  manners  shall  lie  [all]  in  one 
or  two  men's  hands,  ftnd  they  unwash'd  too,  'tis  a 
foul  thing. 

1  Serv.  Away  with  the  join'd-stools,  remoye  the 
court-cupboard,  look  to  the  plate.  — Good  thou,  save 
me  a  piece  of  marchpane ;  and,  as  thou  loTest  me, 
let  the  porter  let  in  Susan  Grindstone,  and  Nell. — 
Antony!  and  Potpan  I 

2  &ro.    Ay,  boy;  ready. 

1  Serv.  You  are  looked  for,  and  caU'd  for,  ask'd 
for,  and  sought  for,  in  the  great  chamber. 

2  Serv.  We  cannot  be  here  and  there  too.  — 
Gheerly,  boys :  be  brisk  a  while,  and  the  longer  lirer 
take  all.  IThey  retire  behind. 

Enter  Capxtlbt,    4^.,  with    the   Guests    and  the 
Maskers. 

Cap.    Welcome,  gentlemen  I  ladies,  that  have  theix 
toes 
Unplagu'd  with  corns,  will  haye  a  bout  with  you:«» 
Ah  ha,  my  mistresses !  which  of  you  aU 
Will  now  deny  to  dance  ?  she  that  makes  dainty,  she, 
rU  swear,  hath  corns.     Am  I  come  near  you  now? 
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You  are  wdLcome,  gentlemen!    I  have  seen  the  daj. 

That  I  have  worn  a  yisor»  and  could  tell 

A  whiapering  tale  in  a  fair  lady's  ear, 

Such   as   would   please:  —  'tis  gone,   'tis   gone,  *tis 

gone. 
You   are   welcome,   gentlemen !  —  Come,    musicians, 

play. 
A  haU!  a  hall!  give  room,  and  foot  it,  girls. 

[Music  playsy  and  they  dance. 
More  light,  you  knaves!  and  turn  the  tables  up. 
And  quench  the  fire;  the  room  is  grown  too  hot.— 
Ah!  sinah,  this  unlook'd  for  sport  comes  welL 
Nay,  sit,  nay,  sit,  good  cousin  Capulet, 
For  you  and  I  are  past  our  ddhcing  days : 
How  long  is't  now  since  last  yourself  and  I 
Were  in  a  mask? 

2  Ctqf.  Bft  Lady,  thirty  years. 

Cap.    What,  man!   'tis  not  so  much,  'tis  not  so 
much: 
'Tis  since  the  nuptial  of  Lucentio, 
Come  pentecost  as  quickly  as  it  will« 
Some  five  and  twenty  years;  and  then  we  maskM. 

2  Cap.    'Tis  more,  'tis  more :  his  son  is  elder,  sir ; 
His  son  is  thirty. 

Cap.  Win  you  teU  me  that? 

His  son  was  but  a  ward  two  years  ago. 

Rom.    What  lady  b  that,  which  doth   enrich  the 
hand 
Of  yonder  knight  ? 

Serv.    I  know  not,  sir. 

Rom.     O,   she    doth    teach    the    torches    to  bun 
bright! 
Her  beauty  hangs  upon  the  cheek  of  ni^t 
Like  a  rich  jewel  in  an  Ethiop's  ear ; 
Beauty  too  rich  for  use,  for  Earth  too  dearl 
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So  shews  a  snowy  dove  trooping  with  crows. 
As  yonder  lady  o*er  her  fellows  shews. 
The  measure  done,  I'll  watch  her  place  of  stand. 
And,  touching  hers,  make  blessed  my  rude  hand. 
Did  my  heart  love  till  now?  forswear  it,  sight  I 
I  never  saw  true  beauty  till  this  night. 

Tyh.    This,  by  his  voice,  should  be  a  Montague.  — • 
Fetch  me  my  rapier,  boy.  —  What!  dares  the  slave 
Come  hither,  coverM  with  an  antic  &ce, 
To  fleer  and  scorn  at  our  solemnity? 
Now,  by  the  stock  and  honour  of  my  kin, 
To  strike  him  dead  I  hold  it  not  a  sinl 

Cap,     Why,  how  now,  kinsman!   wherefore  storm 
you  so? 

7y5.     Uncle,  this  is  a  Montague,  our  foe; 
A  villain,  that  b  hither  come  in  spite. 
To  scorn  at  our  solemnity  this  night. 

Cap,    Young  Romeo  is  it? 

Tyh,  'Tis  he,  that  villain  Romeo. 

Cap,    Content  thee,  gentle  coz,  let  him  alone ; 
He  bears  him  like  a  portly  gentleman; 
And,  t(    say  truth,  Verona  brags  of  him. 
To  be  a  virtuous  and  well-govem'd  youth. 
I  would  not  for  tlie  wealth  of  aU  this  town, 
Here,  in  my  house,  do  him  disparagement; 
Therefore,  be  patient,  take  no  note  of  him : 
It  is  my  will ;  the  which  if  thou  respect. 
Shew  a  fair  presence,  and  put  off  these  frowns. 
An  iU-beseeming  semblance  for  a  feast. 

Tyh,    It  fits,  when  such  a  villain  is  a  guest. 
rU  not  endure  him. 

Cap,  He  shall  be  endur*d: 

What !  goodman  boy !  —  I  say,  he  shall ;  —  go  to;  — 
Am  I  the  master  here,  or  you?  go  to. 
Vou'll  not  endure  him !  —  God  shall  mend  my  soul^- 
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You'll  make  a  mutiny  among  my  guests. 
You  will  set  cock-a-hoop !  you'U  be  the  man! 
Tyh.    Why,  uncle,  'tis  a  shame. 
Cap.  Go  to,  go  to; 

You  are  a  saucy  boy. — Is't  so,  indeed? — 
This    trick    may   chance    to    scath    you ;  —  I    knoiv 

what. 
You  must  contrary  me!  marry,  *tis  time  — 
Well  said,  my  hearts! — You  are  a  prinoox;  go;  — 
Be  quiet,  or  —  More  light,  more  light! — for  shame! 
m  make  you  quiet ;  What  I  —  Cheerly,  my  hearts ! 
Tyh»    Patience   perforce  with  wilful   choler  meet- 
ing, 
Makes  my  flesh  tremble  in  their  different  greeting. 
I  will  withdraw:  but  this  intrusion  shall, 
Now  seeming  sweet,  conTert  to  bitter  gall.        [£r ft. 
Rom.    If  I  profane  with  my  unworthiest  hand 

[^To  Juliet. 
This  holy  shrine,  the  gentle  fine  is  this, — 
My  lips,  two  blushing  pilgrims,  ready  stand 

To  smooth  that  rough  touch  with  a  tender  kiss. 
Jul.    Good  pilgrim,  you  do  wrong  your  hand  too 
much. 
Which  mannerly  derotion  shews  in  this; 
For  saints  have  hands  that  pilgrims*  hands  do  touch. 
And  palm  to  palm  is  holy  palmers*  kiss. 
Ram.     Have    not    saints    lips,  and    holy  palmers 

too? 
Jul.    Ay,   pilgrim,   lips    that    they    must    use    in 

prayer. 
Rom.    O,  then,  dear  saint,  let  lips  do  what  hands 
do. 
They  pray :  grant  thou,  lest  faith  turn  to  despair. 
Jul.    Saints  do  not  move,  though  grant  for  prayers' 
sake. 
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Rom,    Then  move  not,  while  my  prayer's  effect  I 
take. 
Thus  from  my  lips,  by  thine,  my  sin  is  purg'd. 

[^Kissing  her. 

Jul,    Then  have  my  lips   the  sin   that  they  have 
took. 

Kom.     Sin   from    my   lips?    O,    trespass    sweetly 
urg'd! 
Give  me  my  sin  again. 

Jul.  You  kiss  b*  th'  book. 

Nurse,    Madam,  your  mother  craves  a  word  with 
you. 

Ram.    What  is  her  mother? 

Nurse.  Marry,  bachelor. 

Her  mother  is  the  lady  of  the  house, 
And  a  good  lady,  and  a  wise,  and  virtuous. 
I  nurs'd  her  daughter,  that  you  talk*d  withal; 
I  tell  you,  he  that  can  lay  hold  of  her 
6haU  have  the  chinks. 

Rom,  Is  she  a  Capulet? 

0,  dear  account!  my  life  is  my  foe's  debt. 

Ben.    Away,  begone:  the  sport  is  at  the  best. 

Rom.    Ay,  so  I  fear;  the  more  is  my  unrest. 

1  Cap,    Nay,  gentlemen,  prepare  not  to  be  gone; 
We  have  a  trifling  foolish  banquet  towards. — 
Is  it  e*en  so?    Why  then,  I  thank  you  all; 
I  thank  you,  honest  gentlemen;  good  night:  — 
More  torches  here!  —  Gome  on,  then  let's  to  bed. 
Ah,  sirrah,  by  my  fay,  it  waxes  late ; 
m  to  my  rest.        [^Exeunt  all  hut  Juliet  and  Nurse. 

Jul.     Come  hither,   nurse.     What  is  yond*  gentle- 
man? 

Nurse.    The  son  and  heir  of  old  Tiberio. 

Jui.    Whafs  he,  that  now  is  going  out  of  door? 

Nurse.    Marr}%  that,  I  think,  be  young  Petruchio. 
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Jul.    What's  he,  that  follows  here,  that  would  not 
dance  ? 

Nurse.    I  know  not. 

Jul.    Go,  ask  his  name.  —  If  he  be  married. 
My  graye  is  like  to  be  my  wedding  bed. 

Nurse.    His  name  is  Romeo,  and  a  Montagae; 
The  only  son  of  your  great  enemy. 

Jul.     My  only  love  sprang  from  my  only  hate! 
Too  early  seen  unknown,  and  known  too  hite! 
Prodigious  birth  of  love  it  is  to  me. 
That  I  must  Ioto  a  loathed  enemy. 

Nurse.    What's  this  ?  what's  this  ? 

Jul.  A  rhyme  I  leam'd  even  now 

Of  one  I  danc'd  withal.  lOne  calls  within,  <<  Juliet!" 

Nurse.  Anon,  anon:  — 

Come,  let's  away;  the  strangers  all  are  gone. 

[JScewtt. 
Enter  CRonini. 

Now  old  desire  doth  in  his  death-bed  lie. 

And  young  affection  gapes  to  be  his  heir: 
That  fair,  for  which  love  groan'd  for,  and  would  die. 

With  tender  Juliet  match'd,  is  now  not  &ir. 
Now  Romeo  is  beloved,  and  loves  again. 

Alike  bewitched  by  the  charm  of  looks ; 
But  to  his  foe  suppos'd  he  must  complain. 

And  she  steal  love's  sweet  bait  from  fearful  hooks  t 
Being  held  a  foe,  he  may  not  have  access 

To  breathe  such  vows  as  lovers  use  to  swear; 
And  she  as  much  in  love,  her  means  much  less 

To  meet  her  new-beloved  any  where: 
Bit  passion  lends  them  power,  time  means,  to  meet, 
Temp'ring  extremities  with  extreme  sweet.        [^Exii 
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ACT    II. 

ScBHB  I.  — Gafulbt^i  Garden,  adjoiniiig  the  Home. 

EtUer  Roicxo. 


c 


Romeo, 

AN  I  go  forward,  when  my  heart  is  here? 
Turn  back,  doU  Earth,  and  find  thy  centre  out 
\^He  approaehea  the  house. 


Enter  Bbktouo  and  Mxboutio. 

Ben*    Romeo!  my  ooaain  Romeo!  Romeo! 

Mer.  He  is  wise; 

And,  on  my  life,  hath  stolen  him  home  to  bed. 

Ben.    He  ran  this  way,  and  leap'd  this  orchard  walL 
Call,  good  Mercntio. 

Mer,  Nay,  FU  coi\jine  too. — 

Romeo !  humours  !  madman  !  passion !  lover ! 
Appear  thou  in  the  likeness  of  a  sigh : 
Speak  but  one  riiyme,  and  I  am  satisfied; 
C^  but  *  Ah  me  ! '  pronounce  but  *  love  *  and  *  dove*; 
Speak  to  my  gossip  Venus  one  fair  word, 
One  nick-name  for  her  purblind  son  and  heir. 
Young  auburn  Cupid,  he  that  shot  so  trim. 
When  King  Cophetua  lov'd  the  beggar  maid.  -*• 
He  heareth  not,  he  stiireth  not,  he  moreth  not; 
The  ape  is  dead,  and  I  must  conjure  him. — 
I  CQi^ure  thee  by  Rosaline's  bright  eyes. 
By  her  high  forehead,  and  her  scarlet  lip. 
By  her  fine  foot,  straight  leg,  and  quivering  tUgK 
And  the  demesnes  that  there  acyacent  lie, 
That  in  thy  likeness  ihoa  appear  to  us. 
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Ben.     All  if  he  hear  thee,  thou  wilt  anger  him.    ^ 

Mer.    This  cannot  anger  him:  'twould  anger  him 
To  raise  a  spirit  in  his  mistress'  circle 
Of  some  strange  nature,  letting  it  there  stand* 
Till  she  had  laid  it,  and  conjur'd  it  down ; 
That  were  some  spite.     My  invocation 
Is  fair  and  honest,  and,  in  his  mistress'  name, 
I  conjure  only  but  to  raise  up  him. 

Ben.     Gome,  he   hath   hid    himself  among    these 
trees. 
To  be  consorted  with  the  humorous  night: 
Blind  is  his  love,  and  best  befits  the  dark. 

Mer.    If  love  be  blind,  love  cannot  hit  the  mark. 
Now  will  he  sit  under  a  medlar  tree. 
And  wish  his  mistress  were  that  kind  of  fruit. 
As  maids  call  medlars  when  they  laugh  alone.— 
O  Romeo  1  that  she  were,  O,  that  she  were 
An  open  et  e^UerOj  thou  a  poprin  pearl 
Romeo,  good  night:  —  I'll  to  my  tmckle-bed; 
This  field-bed  is  too  cold  for  me  to  sleep. 
Come,  shall  we  go? 

Ben.  Go,  then;  for  'tis  in  vain 

To  seek  him  here,  that  means  not  to  be  found* 

[Sosnen.   TbeolMUL]  lExewU. 

Rom.    He  jests  at  scars,  that  never  felt  a  wound. — 
But,  soft  1  what  light  through  yonder  window  breaks  ? 
[JuLiXT  appears  above  at  her  window. 
It  is  the  East,  and  Juliet  is  the  snn!-^ 
Arise,  fiiir  sun,  and  kill  the  envious  moon. 
Who  is  ahready  sick  and  pale  with  grief. 
That  thou,  her  maid,  art  fu  more  fair  than  she: 
Be  not  her  maid,  since  she  is  envious ; 
Her  vestal  livery  is  but  pale  and  green. 
And  none  but  fools  do  wear  it ;  cast  it  off.  — 

[JiTLTST  steps  out  t^pon  a  takonf. 
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It  is  my  lady  ;*  0,  it  is  my  love ! 
O,  that  she  knew  she  were!  — 
She  spoaks,  yet  she  says  nothing :  what  of  that } 
Her  eye  discourses;  I  will  answer  it.— 
I  am  too  bold,  'tis  not  to  me  she  speaks: 
Two  of  the  fairest  stars  in  all  the  heaven. 
Having  some  business*  do  entreat  her  eyes 
To  twinkle  in  their  spheres  till  they  return. 
What  if  her  eyes  were  there,  they  in  her  head  ? 
The  brightness  of  her  cheek  would  shame  those  stars, 
As  daylight  doth  a  lamp :  her  eyes  in  heaven 
Would  through  the  airy  region  stream  so  bright. 
That  birds  would  sing,  and  think  it  were  not  night. 
See,  how  she  leans  her  cheek  upon  her  hand  1 
O,  that  I  were  a  glove  upon  that  hand, 
That  I  might  touch  that  cheek  I 

Jtd.  Ah  me ! 

Rom.  She  speaks: 

O,  speak  again,  bright  angel  I  for  thou  art 
As  glorious  to  this  night,  being  o*er  my  head. 
As  is  a  winged  messenger  of  Heaven 
Unto  the  white-upturned  wond*ring  eyes 
Of  mortals,  that  fall  back  to  gaze  on  him. 
When  he  bestrides  the  lazy-pacing  clouds. 
And  sails  upon  the  bosom  of  the  air. 

Jul.     O    Romeo,    Romeo!    wherefore    axt    thoa 
Romeo? 
Deny  thy  father,  and  refuse  thy  name : 
Or,  if  thou  wilt  not,  be  but  sworn  my  love. 
And  rU  no  longer  be  a  Capulet. 

Rom.    ShaU  I  hear  more,  or  shall  I  speak  at  this  ? 

Jid.    'Tis  but  thy  name  that  is  my  enemy; 
Thou  art  thyself,  though  not  a  Montague. 
What's  Montague?  it  is  nor  hand,  nor  foot. 
Nor  arm,  nor  face,  nor  any  other  part 
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Belonging  to  a  man.    O,  be  ftome  oiher  name! 
What*8  in  a  name  ?  tkat  which  we  caU  a  rose, 
By  any  other  name  would  smell  aa  sweet; 
So  Romeo  would,  were  he  not  Romeo  eall'd« 
Retain  that  dear  perfection  which  he  owes. 
Without  that  title.  -^  Romeo,  doff  thy  name ; 
And  for  thy  name,  which  is  no  part  of  thee, 
Take  all  myself. 

Rom,  I  take  thee  at  thy  word. 

Call  me  but  lore,  and  FU  be  new  baptisM; 
Henceforth  I  never  will  be  Romeo. 

JtcZ.    What  man  art  thou,  that,  thus  bescreenM  b 
nigbt, 
So  stumblest  on  my  counsel  i 

Rom.  By  a  name 

I  know  not  how  to  tell  thee  who  I  am : 
My  name,  dear  saint,  is  hateful  to  myself, 
Because  it  is  an  enemy  to  thee: 
Had  I  it  written,  I  would  tear  the  word* 

Jul.    My    ears    have    yet   not   drunk    a   hundred 
words 
Of  that  tongue's  uttering,  yet  I  know  the  sound* 
Art  thou  not  Romeo,  and  a  Montague? 

Rom.    Neither,  flur  maid,  if  either  thee  displease. 

Jul.    How  cam'st  thou  hither,  tell  me  ?  and  where- 
fore? 
The  orchard  walls  are  high,  and  hard  to  dimb; 
And  the  place  death,  considering  who  thou  art, 
If  any  of  my  kinsmen  find  thee  here. 

Rom.    With  Love's  light  wings  did  I  o*erperch  diesa 
walls; 
For  stony  limits  cannot  hold  love,  out : 
And  what  love  can  do,  that  dares  love  attempt; 
Therefore  thy  kinsmen  are  no  stop  to  me. 

Jul.    If  they  do  see  thee,  they  will  murther  tliee. 
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JRom.  Alack  I  there  lies  more  peril  in  thine  eye 
Than  twenty  of  their  swords :  look  thoa  but  sweet. 
And  I  am  proof  against  their  enmity. 

Jvl,    I  would   not  f<Hr   the   world   they  saw   thee 
here. 

Rom.    I  have  night's  doak  to  hide  me  from  their 
eyes ; 
And  but  thou  love  me,  let  them  find  me  here: 
My  life  were  better  ended  by  their  hate. 
Than  death  prorogued,  wanting  of  thy  love. 
.    Jut,    By  whose   direction  foand*8t  thou   out  this 
place? 

Rom.    By  Love,  that  first  did   prompt  me  to  in* 
quire; 
He  lent  me  counsel,  and  I  lent  him  eyes. 
I  am  no  pilot;  yet,  wert  thou  as  far 
As  that  vast  shore  washed  with  the  fiurthest  sea, 
I  would  adventure  for  such  merchandise. 

Jul.    Thou  know*st  the  .mask   of  night  is  on  my 
face; 
Else  would  a  maiden  blush  bepaint  my  cheek 
For  that  which  thou  hast  heard  me  speak  to-night. 
Fain  would  I  dwell  on  form,  fiiin,  fain  deny 
What  I  have  spoke:  but  farewell  compliment! 
Dost  thou  love  me  ?    I  know  thou  wilt  say  Ay ; 
And  I  will  take  thy  word ;  yet,  if  thou  swear'st. 
Thou  may*st  prove  false :  at  lovers'  perjuries. 
They  say,  Jove  laughs.     O,  gentle  Romeo, 
If  thou  dost  love,  pronounce  it  faithfully : 
Or  if  thou  think'st  I  am  too  quickly  won, 
ril  frown,  and  be  perverse,  and  say  thee  nay. 
So  thou  wilt  woo;  but,  else,  not  for  the  world. 
In  truth,  fair  Montague,  I  am  too  fond; 
And  therefcve  thou  may'st  think  my  'haviour  Ught: 
But  trust  me,  gentleman,  1*11  prove  more  true 
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Than  those  that  have  more  cunning  to  be  strange. 
I  should  have  been  more  strange,  I  must  confess. 
But  that  thou  orer-heard'st,  ere  I  was  ware, 
My  true  love's  passion:  therefore,  pardon  me; 
And  not  impute  this  yielding  to  light  love. 
Which  the  dark  night  hath  so  discovered. 

Ram,    Lady,  by  yonder  blessed  moon  I  swear. 
That  tips  with  silver  all  these  frnit-tree  tops,— 

Jul.     O,  swear  not   by  the  moon,   th'   inconstnt 
moon 
That  monthly  changes  in  her  circled  orb. 
Lest  that  thy  love  prove  likewise  variable. 

Ram,     What  shall  I  swear  by? 

Jul.  Do  not  swear  at  all; 

Or,  if  thou  wilt,  swear  by  thy  glorious  self, 
Which  is  the  god  of  my  idolatry. 
And  m  believe  thee. 

Rom,  If  my  heart's  dear  love  — 

Jul,    Well,  do  not  swear.    Although  I  joy  in  thee, 
I  have  no  joy  of  this  contract  to-night : 
It  is  too  rash,  too  unadvised,  too  sudden; 
Too  like  the  lightning,  which  doth  cease  to  be. 
Ere  one  can  say  It  lightens.     Sweet,  good  night  I 
This  bud  of  love,  by  Summer's  ripening  breath. 
May  prove  a  beauteous  flower  when  next  we  meet. 
Good  night,  good  night!  as  sweet  repose  and  rest 
Come  to  thy  heart,  as  that  within  my  breast! 

Ram,     O,  wilt  thou  leave  me  so  unsatisfied? 

Jul.     What  satisfaction  canst  thou  have  to-night? 

Rom.    Th'  exchange  of  thy  love's  faithful  vow  foi 
mine. 

Jul,    1  gave  thee  mine  before  thou  did'st  request  it ; 
And  yet  I  would  it  were  to  give  again. 

Rom.    Would'st  thou  withdraw  it  ?   for  what  pur« 
pose,  love? 
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Jul     But  to  be  frank,  and  give  it  thee  again; 
And  yet  I  wish  but  for  the  thing  I  have. 
My  bounty  is  as  boundless  as  the  sea. 
My  love  as  deep;  the  more  I  give  to  thee. 
The  more  I  have,  for  both  are  infinite. 

[Nurse  eaUs  wUkin. 
I  hear  some  noise  within :  dear  love,  adieu !  -^ 
Anon,  good  nurse  I  —  Sweet  Montague,  be  true. 
Stay  but  a  little,  I  will  come  again.  [fitft. 

Rom.    O  blessed,  blessed  night !  I  am  afear^d. 
Being  in  night,  all  this  is  but  a  dream. 
Too  flattering-sweet  to  be  lubstantiaL 

Enter  Juuxr,  above, 

Jul,    Three  words,  dear  Romeo,  and  good  ni^ti 
indeed. 
If  that  thy  bent  of  lore  be  honourable. 
Thy  purpose  marriage,  send  me  word  to-morrow, 
By  one  that  FU  procure  to  come  to  thee. 
Where,    and    what    time,    thou    wilt    perform    the 

rite; 
And  all  my  fortunes  at  thy  foot  Fll  lay. 
And  foUow  thee  my  lord  throughout  the  world. 

Nurse.    IWUhin.]    Madam. 

Jul.    1   come,    anon.  —  But  if  thou  mean'tt   not 
well, 
I  do  beseech  thee, — 

Nurse.    IWUkin.']    Madam. 

Jul.  By  and  by,  I  come. 

—  To  cease  thy  suit,  and  leave  me  to  my  grief: 
To-morrow  will  I  send. 

Rom.  So  thrive  my  soul,— 

Jul.    A  thousand  times  good  night!  [^Eaeii. 

Rom.    A  thousand   times  the  worse,  to  want  thy 
light.— 
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Love   goes   toward  lave,   as   school-boys   firom  their 

books; 
But  love  from  love,  toward  school  with  heavy  looks. 

IRetiring. 
Enter  Julibt,  ahote. 

Jul.    Hist!    Romeo»   hist!  — O,   for    a    fBdc^ner^s 
▼oice» 
To  lure  this  tercel-gentle  back  again! 
Bondage  is  hoarse,  and  may  not  speak  aloud; 
Else  would  I  tear  the  oaye  where  echo  lies. 
And  make  her  airy  tongue  more  hoarse  than  mine 
With  repetition  of  my  Romeo's  name. 

Rom,    It  is  my  soul  that  calls  upon  my  name: 
How  silver-sweet  sound  lovers'  tongues  by  night, 
Liike  softest  music  to  attending  ears! 

Jul,    Romeo ! 

Rom.  My  dea^? 

Jul*  At  what  o'clock  to*monow 

Shall  I  send  to  thee  ? 

Rom  By  the  hour  of  nine. 

Jill.    I  will  not  fail :  'tis  twenty  years  till  then. 
[  have  forgot  why  I  did  call  thee  back. 

Rom,    Let  me  stand  here  till  thou  remember  it. 

Jul,    I  shall  forget  to  have  thee  still  stand  there, 
Rememb'ring  how  I  love  thy  company. 

Rom.    And  Til  still  stay,  to  have  thee  still,  forget. 
Forgetting  any  other  home  but  this. 

Jul.     'Tis    almost    morning,   I    would    have   thee 
gone; 
And  yet  no  farther  than  a  wanton's  bird. 
Who  lets  it  hop  a  little  from  her  hand. 
Like  a  poor  prisoner  in  his  twisted  gyves, 
And  with  a  silk  thread  plucks  it  back  agaiit. 
So  loving-jealous  of  his  liberty. 

Rom.    I  would  I  were  thy  bird- 
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Jul.  Sweet,  BO  would  I: 

Yet  I  should  Idll  thee  with  much  cherishing. 
Good  night,  good  night:   parting  is  such  sweet  sor- 
row. 
That  I  shall  say  good  night  till  it  be  morrow.    \_Exit. 

Rom,    Sleep  dwell  upon  thine  eyes,  peace  in  thy 
breast ! — 
Would  I  were  sleep  and  peace,  so  sweet  to  rest  I 
Hence  wiU  I  to  my  ghostly  father^s  cell; 
His  help  to  crave,  and  my  good  hap  to  telL    [£rif. 


ScincB  HL 
Friar  Lattbevge's  CeU. 

Enter  Friar  LAVBxiroB,  wtk  a  ba$kei. 

Friar.    The  grey-e/d  mom  smiles  on  the  frowning 
night, 
Check'ring  the  eastern  clouds  with  streaks  of  light; 
And  flecked  darkness  like  a  drunkard  reels 
From  forth  day's  path  and  Titan's  fiery  wheels. 
Now,  ere  the  sun  advance  his  burning  eye 
The  day  to  cheer,  and  nighf s  dank  dew  to  dry, 
I  must  up-fiU  this  osier  cage  of  ours. 
With  balefiil  weeds  and  precious-juiced  flowers* 
The  Earth,  that's  Nature's  mother,  is  her  tomb; 
What  is  her  burying  grave,  that  is  her  womb; 
And  from  her  womb  clnldren  of  divers  kind 
We  sucking  on  her  natural  bosom  find: 
Many  for  many  virtues  excellent. 
None  but  for  some,  and  yet  all  difibrent. 
O,  mickle  is  the  powerful  grace  that  lies 
In  herbs,  plants,  stones,  and  their  true  qualities} 
For  nought  so  vile  that  on  the  Earth  doth  live 
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But  to  the  Earth  Bome  special  good  doth  give; 
Nor  aught  so  good,  but  strain'd  from  that  isdx  use, 
Bevolts  from  true  birth,  stumbling  on  abuse: 
Virtue  itself  turns  vice,  being  misapplied. 
And  vice  sometime*s  by  action  dign^ed. 
Within  the  infant  rind  of  this  weak  flower 
Poison  hath  residence,  and  medicine  power: 
For   this,   being    smelt,    with   that  part  cheers  each 

part; 
Being  tasted,  slays  all  senses  with  the  heart. 
Two  such  opposed  kings  encamp  them  still 
In  man  as  well  as  herbs,  grace,  and  rude  will; 
And  where  the  worser  is  predominant. 
Full  soon  the  canker  death  eats  up  that  plant. 

Enter  Romeo. 

Rom,    Good  morrow,  father  I 

Pri.  BenedieUet 

What  early  tongue  so  sweet  saluteth  me?-» 
Young  son,  it  argues  a  distempered  head. 
So  soon  to  bid  good  morrow  to  thy  bed: 
Care  keeps  his  watch  in  every  old  man's  eye, 
And  where  care  lodges,  sleep  wiU  never  lie; 
But  where  unbruised  youth,  with  unstuff'd  brain. 
Doth  couch  his  limbs,  there  golden  sleep  doth  reign. 
Therefore,  thy  earliness  doth  me  assure, 
Thou  art  up-rous'd  by  some  distemperature : 
Or  if  not  so,  then  here  I  hit  it  right, — 
Our  Eomeo  hath  not  been  in  bed  to-night. 

Rom.    That   last   is   true;    the   sweeter  rest  was 
mine. 

Fri.     God   pardon    sin!    wast    thou    with    Rosa- 
line ? 

Rom.    With  Rosaline,  my  ghostly  lather?  no; 
I  have  forgot  that  name,  and  that  name's  woe. 
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Fri.    That's  my  good  son :   but  where  hast  ihoQ 
been,  then? 

Rom.    m  tell  thee,  ere  ihoa  ask  it  me  again* 
I  have  been  fbasting  with  mine  enemy; 
Where,  on  a  sadden,  one  hath  wounded  me, 
That's  by  me  wounded:  both  our  remedies 
Within  thy  help  and  holy  physic  lies : 
I  bear  no  hatred,  blessed  man;  for,  lo! 
My  intercession  likewise  steads  my  foe. 

Fri,    Be    plain,    good    son,    and    homely  in  thy 
drift; 
Riddling  confession  finds  but  riddling  shrift. 

Bxnn,    Then,  plainly  know,  my   heart's   dear  loTe 
is  set 
On  the  fedi  daughter  of  rich  Capulet : 
As  mine  on  hers,  so  hers  is  set  on  mine; 
And  all  combin'd,  save  what  thou  must  combine 
By  holy  marriage.     When,  and  where,  and  how, 
We  met,  we  woo'd,  and  made  exchange  of  vow, 
m  tell  thee  as  we  pass;  but  this  I  pray, 
That  thou  consent  to  marry  us  to-day. 

Fri,     Holy  Saint  Francis .  what  a  change  is  hert 
Is  Rosaline,  whom  thou  did'st  love  so  dear. 
So  soon  forsaken?  young  men's  love,  then,  lies 
Not  truly  in  their  hearts,  but  in  their  eyes. 
Jegu  Maria  I  what  a  deal  of  brine 
Hath  wash'd  thy  sallow  cheeks  for  Rosaline! 
How  much  salt  water  thrown  away  in  waste 
To  season  love,  that  of  it  doth  not  taste ! 
The  sun  not  yet  thy  sighs  from  heaven  dears. 
Thy  old  groans  ring  yet  in  my  ancient  ears; 
Lo!  here  upon  thy  cheek  the  stain  doth  sit 
Of  an  old  tear  that  is  not  wash'd  off  yet. 
If  e'er  thou  wast  thyself,  and  these  woes  thine. 
Thou  and  these  woes  were  all  for  Rosaline: 
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And    art    thou    chang'd?    pronounce    this    sentenea, 

then»  — 
Women  may  fidl,  when  there's  no  strength  in  men. 

Rom.    Thou  chidd'st  me  oft  for  loving  Rosaline. 

Fri,    For  doting,  not  for  loving,  pupil  mine. 

Rom,    And  bad'st  me  bury  love. 

JFW.  Not  in  a  grave. 

To  I&y  one  in,  another  out  to  have. 

Rom,    I  pray  thee,  bhide  not:   she,  whom  I  love 
now. 
Doth  grace  for  grace,  and  love  for  love  dlow: 
The  other  did  not  so. 

Fri.  O,  she  knew,  well. 

Thy  love  did  read  by  rote,  and  could  not  speU. 
But  come  young  waverer,  come,  go  with  me. 
In  one  respect  Fll  thy  assistant  be; 
For  this  alliance  may  so  happy  prove. 
To  turn  your  households'  rancour  to  pure  love. 

Rom,    O,  let  us  hence  1  I  stand  on  sudden  haste. 

FH,    Wisely,  and  slow ;  they  stumble  that  run  fost 

SCKXX  IV. 
A  Street. 

Enter  Bbkvolio  and  ICsscuno. 

Mer.    Where  the  Devil  should  Hob  Romeo  be?— 
Came  he  not  home  to-night? 

Ben,    Not  to  his  fiither's:  I  spoke  with  his  man. 

Mer.    Why,  that  same  pale   hard-hearted  weneh 
that  Rosaline, 
Torments  him  so,  that  he  will  sure  run  mad. 

Ben.    Tybalt,  the  kinnnan  to  old  Capulet, 
Hath  sent  a  letter  to  his  fother^s  house. 
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Mer.    A  challenge,  on  my  life. 

Bin.    Romeo  will  answer  it. 

Mar.  Any  man  that  can  write  may  anawer  a 
letter. 

Ben.  Nay,  he  will  answer  the  letter's  master,  how 
he  dares,  being  dared. 

Met.  Alas,  poor  Romeo!  he  is  already  dead! 
stabb'd  with  a  white  wench's  blaek  eye ;  ran  thorough 
the  ear  with  a  love-song;  the  very  pin  of  his  heart 
cleft  with  the  blind  bow-bo/s  bntt-shaft ;  and  is  he 
a  man  to  encounter  Tybalt? 

Ben.    Why,  what  is  Tybalt  ? 

Mer,  More  than  prince  of  cats,  I  can  tell  you. 
O,  he  is  the  courageous  captain  of  compliments.  He 
fights  as  you  sing  prick-song,  keeps  time,  distance, 
and  proportion;  rests  me  his  minim  rest,  one,  two, 
and  the  third  in  your  bosom :  the  very  butcher  of  a 
silk  button,  a  duellist,  a  duellist;  a  gentleman  of  the 
▼ery  first  house,  of  the  first  and  second  cause.  Ah, 
the  immortal  passado  I  the  ptinto  reoerao  !  Hie  hai/  — 

Ben.    The  what? 

Mer.  The  pox  of  such  antic,  lisping,  affecting  fan- 
tasticoes,  these  new  tuners  of  accents!-* 'By  Jesu, 
a  very  good  blade  !  —  a  very  tall  man !  —  a  very  good 
whore  1 '  —  Why,  b  not  this  a  lamentable  thing, 
grandsire,  that  we  should  be  thus  afflicted  with  these 
strange  flies,  these  fashion-mongers,  these  pardanneX' 
mots,  who  stand  so  much  on  the  new  form,  that  they 
cannot  sit  at  ease  on  the  old  bench?  O,  their  bon^ 
their  bans  f 

Enter  Romeo. 

Ben.    Here  comes  Romeo,  here  comes  Romeo. 

Mer.  Without  his  roe,  like  a  dried  herring.  — O 
flesh,  flesh,  how  art  thou  fishified!  — Now  is  be  fof 
the  numbers  that  Petrarch  flowed  in:    Laura,  to  his 
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lady,  was  a  kitchen-wench ;  —  marry,  she  had  a  better 
love  to  be-rhyme  ber :  Bido,  a  dowdy ;  Cleopatra,  a 
gipsy ;  Helen  and  Hero,  bildings  and  harlots ;  Thisbe, ' 
a  grey  eye  or  so,  but  not  to  the  purpose.  —  Signior 
Romeo,  hon  jour  I  there's  a  French  salutation  to  your 
French  slop.  You  gave  us  the  counterfeit  fairly  last 
night. 

Rom.  Good  morrow  to  you  both.  What  counter* 
feit  did  I  give  yw  ? 

Mer.  The  dip,  sir,  flw  «lip^  can  yon  not  con- 
ceive? 

Rom.  Pardon,  good  Mercutio,  my  business  was 
great ;  and  in  such  a  case  as  mine,  a  man  may  strain 
courtesy. 

Mer,  That's  as  much  as  to  say.  Such  a  case  as 
yours  constrains  a  man  to  bow  in  the  hams. 

Rom.    Meaning — to  courtesy. 

Mer.     Thou  hast  most  kindly  hit  it. 

Rom.    A  most  courteous  exposition. 

Mor.     Nay,  I  am  the  Tery  pink  of  courtesy. 

Rom.    Pink  for  flower. 

Mer.     Right. 

Rom.    Why,  then  is  my  pump  well  flower'd. 

Mer.  Sure  wit :  follow  me  this  jest  now,  till  thou 
hast  worn  out  thy  pump;  that,  when  the  sin^e  sole 
of  it  is  worn,  the  jest  may  remain,  after  the  wearing, 
solely  singular. 

Rom.  O  single-sol'd  jestl  solely  singular  for  the 
singleness. 

Mer.  Come  between  us,  good  Benvolio,  for  my 
wits  fail. 

Rom.  Switch  and  spurs,  switch  and  spurs;  or  FU 
cry  a  match. 

Mer.  Nay,  if  our  wits  run  the  wild-goose  chase, 
I  have  done ;  for  thou  hast  more  of  the  wild-goose  in 
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one  of  tby  wits,  than,  I  am  sure,  I  have  in  my  whole 
five.    Was  I  with  you  there  for  the  goose? 

Rom*  Thou  wast  nerer  with  me  for  any  thing* 
when  thou  wast  not  there  for  the  goose. 

Mer,     I  will  bite  thee  by  the  ear  for  that  jest* 

Rom.    Nay,  good  goose,  bite  not. 

Mer.  Thy  wit  is  a  very  bitter  sweeting ;  it  is  a 
most  sharp  sauce. 

Rom.  And  is  it  not  well  served  in  to  a  sweet 
goose  ? 

Mer,,  O,  here's  a  wit  of  cheverel,  that  stretches 
from  an  inch  narrow  to  an  ell  broad. 

Rom.  I  stretch  it  out  for  that  word^  ^  broad ' : 
which  added  to  the  goose,  proves  thee,  far  and  wide, 
a  broad  goose. 

Mer.  Why,  is  not  this  better  now  than  groaning 
for  love  ?  now  art  thou  sociable,  now  art  thou  Romeo ; 
now  art  thou  what  thou  art,  by  art  as  well  as  by 
nature :  for  this  driveling  love  is  like  a  great  natural, 
that  runs  loUing  up  and  down  to  hide  his  bauble  in  a 
hole. 

Ben.    Stop  there,  stop  there* 

Mer.  Thou  desir'st  me  to  stop  in  my  tale  against 
the  hair. 

Ben.    Thou  would*st  else  have  made  thy  tale  large 

Mer.  O,  thou  art  deceiv'd !  I  would  have  made  it 
short ;  for  I  was  come  to  the  whole  depth  of  my 
tale,  and  meant,  indeed,  to  occupy  the  argument  no 
longer. 

Rom.    Here's  goodly  gear  I*- A  sail,  a  saill 

Mer.    Two,  two ;  a  shirt  and  a  smock. 

Enter  Nurse  m^  Pbtss. 

Nurte.    Peter  I 
Pstar*    Anon. 
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Nurse,    My  &n»  Peter. 

Mer,  Good  Peter^  to  hide  her  face,  fi)r  her  fim's 
the  &irer  fisuse. 

Nurse.    Qod  ye  good  monow,  gentlemen. 

Mer.    God  ye  good  den,  fiur  gentlewoman. 

Nurse*    la  it  good  den  ? 

Mer.  Tis  no  leee,  I  tell  you ;  for  the  bawdy  hand 
of  the  dial  is  now  upon  the  prick  of  noon. 

iVfiTM.     Out  upon  you !  what  a  man  are  you. 

Ram.  One,  gentlewoman,  that  God  hath  made  for 
himself  to  mar. 

Nurse,  By  my  troth,  it  is  well  said; — for  him- 
self to  mar,  quoth'a  ?-— Gentlemen,  can  any  of  you 
tell  me  where  I  may  find  the  young  Romeo? 

Rom.  I  can  tell  you;  but  young  Romeo  will  be 
older  when  you  have  found  him,  than  he  was  when 
you  sought  him.  I  am  the  youngest  of  that  name, 
for  fault  of  a  worse. 

Nurse.    You  say  well. 

Mer.  Yea,  is  the  worst  well?  Tery  weU  took,  i* 
(aith;  wisely,  wisely. 

Nurse.  If  you  be  he,  but,  I  desire  some  confidence 
with  you. 

Ben.     She  will  indite  him  to  some  supper. 

Mer.    A  bawd,  a  bawd,  a  bawd!     So  ho! 

Rom.    What  hast  thou  found? 

Mer.  No  hare,  sir ;  unless  a  hare,  sir,  in  a  lenten 
pie,  that  is  something  stale  and  hoar  ere  it  be  spent. 

ISings. 
An  old  hare  hoar,  and  an  old  hare  hoar. 

Is  very  good  meat  in  Lent: 
But  a  hare  that  is  hoar,  is  too  much  for  a  score. 
When  it  hoars  ere  it  he  spent.  — 

Romeo,  will  you  come  to  your  father's  ?  we'll  to  din- 
ner thither. 
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Rom.    I  will  follow  you. 

Mer,    Farewell,  ancient  lady;   farewell,  —  [nngsJ] 
lady,  lady,  lady. 

[£«etmi  Mebctttio  and  Bektolio. 

Nurse.  Marry,  farewell  i  —  I  pray  you,  sir,  what 
taucy  mercliant  was  this,  that  was  so  iull  of  hia 
ropery  ? 

Rom.  A  gentleman.  Nurse,  that  loves  to  hear  him* 
self  talk ;  and  will  speak  more  in  a  minute  than  he 
will  stand  to  in  a  month. 

Nurse*  An  'a  speak  any  thing  against  me.  Til  take 
him  down,  an  'a  were  lustier  than  he  is,  and  twenty 
such  Jades  ;  and  if  I  cannot,  I'll  find  those  that  shall. 
Scurvy  knave !  I  am  none  of  his  flirt-gills ;  I  am  none 
of  his  skains-mates.  —  And  thou  must  stand  by,  too, 
and  suffer  every  knave  to  use  me  at  his  pleasure*? 

Pet,  I  saw  no  man  use  you  at  his  pleasure ;  if  I 
had,  my  weapon  should  quickly  have  been  out,  I 
warrant  you.  I  dare  draw  as  soon  as  another  man, 
if  I  see  occasion  in  a  good  quarrel,  and  the  law  on 
my  side. 

Nurse.  Now,  afore  God,  I  am  so  vei^d,  that  every 
part  about  me  quivers.  — -  Scurvy  knave  !  —  Pray  you, 
sir,  a  word ;  and  as  I  told  you,  my  young  lady  bade 
me  inquire  you  out:  what  she  bid  me  say,  I  will 
keep  to  myself :  but  first  let  me  tell  ye,  if  ye  should 
lead  her  in  a  fool's  paradise,  as  they  say,  it  were 
a  very  gross  kind  of  behaviour,  as  they  say :  for  the 
gentlewoman  is  young ;  and,  therefore,  if  you  should 
deal  double  with  her,  truly,  it  were  an  ill  thing  to  be 
offered  to  any  gentlewoman,  and  very  weak  dealing. 

Ram.  Nurse,  commend  me  to  thy  lady  and  mis« 
tress.     I  protest  unto  thee,-* 

Nwrse.  Qood  heart  I  and,  i'  faith,  I  will  tell  her  as 
much.     Lord,  lord !  she  will  be  a  joyf  J  woman. 

TOL.    X.  F 
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Rom.  What  wilt  thou  tell  her,  Nune  ?  thou  dost 
not  mark  me. 

JVtcr^e.  I  will  tell  her,  sir,  —  that  you  do  protest; 
which,  as  I  take  it,  is  a  gentlemanlike  offer. 

Rom.  Bid  her  devise  some  means  to  come  to  shrift 
This  afternoon; 

And  there  she  shall  at  Friar  Laurence'  cell 
Be  shriy'd,  and  married.    Here  is  for  thy  pains. 

Nurse,    No,  truly,  sir;  not  a  penny. 

Rom.     Qo  to;  I  say,  you  shalL 

Nurse.    This    afternoon,    sir?    well,  she    shall   be 
there. 

Rom.     And  stay,  good  Nurse;  behind  the  abbey« 
wall 
Within  this  hour  my  man  shall  be  with  thee. 
And  bring  thee  cords  made  like  a  tackled  stair; 
Which  to  the  high  top-gallant  of  my. joy 
Must  be  my  convoy  in  the  secret  night. 
Farewell  I  —  Be  trusty,  and  FU  'quite  thy  pains. 
Farewell!  —  Commend  me  to  thy  mistress. 

Nurse.    Now,  Qod  in  Heaven  bless  thee! — Hark, 
you,  sir. 

Rom,    What  sa/st  thou,  my  dear  Nurse? 

Nurse.  Is  your  man  secret?  Did  you  ne'er  hear 
say.  Two  may  keep  counsel,  putting  one  away? 

Rom.     Warrant  thee;  my  man's  as  true  as  steel. 

Nurse.  Well,  sir;  my  mistress  is  the  sweetest 
lady  —  Lord,  lord !  — when  'twas  a  little  prating  thing, 
—  O,  there*s  a  nobleman  in  town,  one  Paris,  that  would 
fidn  lay  knife  aboard;  but  she,  good  soul,  had  as 
lieve  see  a  toad,  a  very  toad,  as  see  him.  I  anger 
her  sometimes,  and  tell  her  that  Paris  is  the  properer 
man ;  but,  FU  warrant  you,  when  I  say  so,  she  looks 
as  pale  as  any  clout  in  the  varsal  world.  Doth  not 
rosemary  and  Romeo  begin  both  with  a  letter? 
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Ram.    Ay,  Nurse ;  What  of  that  ?  both  with  an  R. 

Nurte.  Ah»  mocker !  that's  the  dog's  name.  R  is 
for  thee?  no,  I  know  it  begins  with  some  other  let- 
ter; and  she  hath  the  prettiest  sententious  of  it,  of 
70a  and  rosemary,  that  it  would  do  you  good  to 
hear  it^ 

R0m.    Commend  me  to  thy  lady.  [ExU. 

Nurse.    Ay,  a  thousand  times.  —  Peter  I 

Pei.    Anon. 

IViir^e.    Before,  and  apace.  [BstimL 


SCBHS   V. 
Cafuubt's  Garden. 

Enter  Juliet. 

Jul,    The  dock  struck  nine,  when  I  did  send  the 
nurse ; 
In  half  an  hour  she  promis'd  to  return. 
Perchance,  she  cannot  meet  him:  — that's  not  so.— ' 
O,  she  is  lame:  Love's  heralds  should  be  thoughts. 
Which  ten  times  faster  glide  than  the  sun's  beams 
Driving  back  shadows  over  loVring  hiUs: 
Therefore  do  nimble-pinion'd  doves  draw  Love, 
And  therefore  hath  the  wind-swift  Cupid  wings. 
Now  is  the  sun  upon  the  highmost  hiU 
Of  this  day's  journey;  and  from  nine  till  twelve 
Is  three  long  hours,  —  yet  she  is  not  come. 
Had  she  affections  and  warm  youthful  blood. 
She'd  be  as  swift  in  motion  as  a  ball; 
My  words  would  bandy  her  to  my  sweet  love. 
And  his  to  me: 

But  old  folks,  maxry,  fare  as  they  were  dead; 
Unwieldy,  slow,  heavy,  and  pale  as  lead. 
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EtUer  Nurse  and  Patsb. 

O  God !  she  comes.  —  O  homey  Nurse  !  what  news  ? 
Hast  thou  met  with  him?    Send  thy  man  away. 

Nurse.    Peter,  stay  at  the  gate.         [^Exit  Pstbb. 

Jul,    Now,  good  sweet  Nurse,  —  O  lord !  whyjook*st 
thou  sad? 
Though  news  be  iuul,  yet  tell  them  merrily; 
If  good,  thou  aham*st  the  music  of  sweet  news 
By  playing  it  to  me  with  so  sour  a  £euie. 

Nurse.     1  am  aweary,  give  me  leave  a  while.—* 
Fie,  how   my   bones  ache!     What  a  jaimt   have    I 
had! 

Jul.    I  would,  thou   had'st  my   bones,  and   I   thy 
news : 
Nay,  come,  I  pray  thee,  speak;  —  good,  good  Nurse, 
speak. 

Nurse.    Jesu,    what   haste!    can   you   not   stay  a 
while  ? 
Do  you  not  see,  that  I  am  out  of  breath  ? 

Jul.    How  art  thou  out  of  breath,  when  thou  hast 
breath 
To  say  to  me  that  thou  art  out  of  breath  ? 
The  excuse  that  thou  dost  make  in  this  delay 
Is  longer  than  the  tale  thou  dost  excuse. 
Is  thy  news  good,  or  bad?  answer  to  that; 
Say  either,  and  Til  stay  the  circumstance. 
Let  me  be  satisfied,  is't  good  or  bad? 

Nurse.  Well,  you  have  made  a  simple  choice ;  yoa 
know  not  how  to  choose  a  man :  Romeo !  no,  not  he ; 
though  his  face  be  better  than  any  man's,  yet  his  leg 
excels  all  men's ;  and  far  a  hand,  and  a  foot,  and  a 
body,  —  though  they  be  not  to  be  talk'd  on,  yet  they 
are  past  compare.  He  is  not  the  flower  of  courtesy, 
—  but,  ril  warrant  him«  as   gentle  as  a  lamb.  ^-  Go 
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thy  ways,  wench :  serve  Otod.  —  Wliat,  have  you  din'd 
at  home? 

Jvl.    No,  no :  bnt  all  this  did  I  know  belbre. 
What  says  he  of  our  marriage  ?  what  of  that  ? 

Nurse,    Lord,  how  my  head  aches !   what  a  head 
have  I! 
It  beats  as  it  would  fall  in  twenty  pieces. 
My  back !  o'  t'  other  side.  —  O,  my  back,  my  back  I  — 
Beshrew  your  heart  for  sending  me  about, 
To  catch  my  death  with  jaunting  up  and  down. 

Jul,     rfaith,  I  am  sorry  that  thou  art  not  welL 
Sweet,  sweet,  sweet   Nurse,  tell   me,   what  says  my 
kyye? 

Nur$9,    Your  love  says,  like  an  honest  gentleman. 
And  a  courteous,  and  a  kind,  and  a  handsome. 
And,  I  warrant,  a  Tirtuous,  ^-  Where  b  your  mother  ? 

Jul.     Where  is  my  mother  ?  — -  why,  she  is  within : 
Where  should  she  be?    How  oddly  thou  repl/st; 
**  Your  lore  says,  like  an  honest  gentleman,  -» 
Where  is  your  mother?** 

Nurse,  O,  Ood*8  lady  dear! 

Are  you  so  hot?    Marry,  come  up,  I  trow; 
Is  this  the  poultice  for  my  aching  bones? 
Henceforward  do  your  messages  yourself. 

Jul,     Here's    such    a    coil  —  Gome,    what    says 
Romeo? 

Nurse,    Have  you   got  leave   to  go  to  shrift  to- 
day? 

Jul,    1  have. 

Nur89,    Then,  hie  you  hence  to  Vnax  Laurence 
cell. 
There  stays  a  husband  to  make  you  a  wifb ! 
Now  comes  the  wanton  blood  up  in  your  dieeka, 
TheyHl  be  in  scartet  straight  at  any  news. 
Hie  you  to  church ;  I  must  another  way, 
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To  fetch  a  ladder,  by  the  which  jaoi  love 
Mast  climb  a  bird's  nest  soon,  when  it  is  dark: 
I  am  the  drudge,  and  loil  in  your  delight; 
But  you  shall  bear  the  burthen  soon  at  night. 
Qo;  I'll  to  dinner:  hie  you  to  the  cell. 

Ttd,    EEie  to  high   fortune! — honest  Nurse,  fare- 
welL  lExeimt 

Scxvx  VI. 
Friar  Laubbnob's  CeU. 

Enter  Friar  Laitbekce  and  Roxeo. 

fW.      80    smile    the    Heavens    upon    this    holy 
act. 
That  after*hours  with  soirow  chide  us  not  I 

Rom.    Amen,  amen!  but  come  what  sorrow  can. 
It  cannot  countervail  the  exchange  of  joy 
That  one  short  minute  gives  me  in  her  sight: 
Do  thou  but  dose  our  hands  with  holy  words. 
Then  love-devouring  death  do  what  he  dare ; 
It  is  enough  I  may  but  call  her  mine. 

jPrt.     These  violent  delights  have  violent  ends. 
And  in  their  triumph  die;  like  fire  and  powder, 
Which  as  they  kiss  consume.    The  sweetest  honey 
Is  loathsome  in  his  own  delidousness. 
And  in  the  taste  confounds  the  appetite: 
Therefore,  love  moderately;  long  love  doth  so; 
Too  swift  arrives  as  tardy  as  too  slow. 
Here  comes  the  lady.  —  O,  so  light  a  foot 
Will  ne'er  Wear  out  the  everlasting  flint: 
A  lover  may  bestride  the  gossamer 
That  idles  in  the  wanton  summer  air» 
And  yet  not  faU;  so  light  is  vanity. 
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Enter  Jttltet. 

Jtd.     Qood  even  to  my  ghoaHj  confessor. 

Fri»     Romeo  shall  thank  thee,  daughter,  for  us  both. 

Jul.     As  much  to  him,  else  is  his  thanks  too  much. 

Rom,     Ah,  Juliet  I  if  the  measure  of  thy  joy 
fie  heap'd  like  mine,  and  that  thy  skiU  be  more 
To  blazon  it,  then  sweeten  with  thy  breath 
This  neighbour  air,  and  let  rich  music's  tongue 
Unfold  the  imagin'd  happiness,  that  both 
Receive  in  either  by  this  dear  encounter. 

Jul,     Conceit,  more  rich  in  matter  than  in  words, 
firags  of  his  substance,  not  of  ornament: 
They  are  but  beggars  that  can  count  their  worth; 
fiut  my  true  love  is  grown  to  such  excess, 
I  cannot  sum  up  half  my  sum  of  wealth. 

Fri.    Come,   come   with   me,   and  we   will   make 
short  work; 
For,  by  your  leaves,  you  shall  not  stay  alone. 
Till  Holy  Church  incorporate  two  in  one.      ^ExmaU, 


ACT    III. 

ScsKB  I. — A  Public  Place. 

Enter  Msbcutio,  Bentolio,  Page,  and  Serrants. 

BsyroLio, 

I  PRAY  thee,  good  Mereutio,  let's  retire: 
The  day  is  hot,  the  Capulets  abroad. 
And  if  we  meet  we  shall  not  scape  a  brawl; 
For  now,  these  hot  days,  is  the  mad  blood  stirring. 
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Mer.  Thou  art  like  one  of  fihose  fellows  that,  when 
he  enters  the  confines  of  a  tavern,  claps  me  his  svord 
upon  the  table,  and  says,  'God  send  me  no  need  of 
thee!'  and,  by  the  operation  of  the  second  cup, 
draws  him  on  the  drawer,  when,  indeed,  there  is  no 
need. 

Ben.    Am  I  like  such  a  fellow? 

Mer.  Come,  come,  thon  art  as  hot  a  Jack  in  thy 
mood,  as  any  m  Italy ;  and  as  soon  mor'd  to  be  moody, 
and  as  soon  moody  to  be  mov'd. 

Ben.    And  what  to? 

Mer.  Nay,  an  there  were  two  such,  we  should 
have  none  shortly,  for  one  would  kill  the  other. 
Thon !  why  thou  wilt  qnarrel  with  a  man  that  hath 
a  hair  more,  or  a  hair  less,  in  his  beard,  than  thon 
hast.  Thou  wilt  quarrel  with  a  man  for  cracking 
nnts,  having  no  other  reason,  bat  because  thou  hast 
hazel  eyes  :  what  eye,  but  such  an  eye,  would  spy  out 
such  a  quarrel  ?  Thj  head  is  as  Aill  of  quarrels,  as 
an  egg  is  full  of  meat ;  and  yet  thy  head  hath  been 
beaten  as  addle  as  an  eg^  for  quarrelling.  Thou  hast 
quarrell'd  with  a  man  for  coughing  in  the  street,  be- 
cause he  hath  waken'd  thy  dog  that  hath  lain  asleep 
in  the  sun.  Did*dt  thou  not  fall  out  with  a  tailor 
for  wearing  his  new  doublet  before  Easter?  with  an* 
other,  for  tying  his  new  shoes  with  old  riband?  and 
yet  thou  wilt  tutor  me  for  quarrelling! 

Ben.  An  I  were  so  apt  to  quarrel  as  thou  art,  any 
man  should  buy  the  fee-simple  of  my  life  for  an  hofot 
and  a  quarter. 

Mer.    The  fee-simple?    O  simple! 

Ben.    By  my  head,  bere  come  the  Capuleli. 

Enter  TrsiXT,  and  Others. 
Ifer.    By  my  heel,  I  care  not. 
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T)fh,  Follow  me  dose,  for  I  will  speak  to  tliem*  — 
Gentlemen,  good  den  1  a  word  with  one  of  yon. 

Mer.  And  bat  one  word  with  one  of  us  ?  Conple 
it  with  something;  make  it  a  word  and  a  blow. 

T^h.  Yott  will  find  me  apt  enough  to  that,  sir, 
if  you  will  give  me  occasion. 

Mer.  Could  you  not  take  some  occasion  without 
giving? 

Tph*    Mereutio,  thou  oonsorfst  with  Romeo.— 

Jfer.  Consort!  what  I  dost  thou  make  us  minstrels f 
an  thou  make  minstreb  of  us,  look  to  hear  nothing 
but  discords:  here's  my  fiddlestick;  here's  that  shall 
make  you  dance.    'Zounds,  consort  I 

Ben,    We  talk  here  in  the  public  haunt  of  men : 
Either  withdraw  unto  some  private  place. 
Or  reason  coldly  of  yoor  grievances. 
Or  else  depart;  here  all  eyes  gaze  on  us. 

Afer.    Hen's  eyes  were  made  to  look,  and  let  them 
gase: 
I  wiQ  not  budge  for  no  man's  pleasure,  I. 

Enter  Roxso. 

Tyh.    Well,  peace  be  with  you,  sir.    Here  oomes 

my  man. 
Jfer.    But  m   be  hanged,    sir,   if  he  wear  your 
livery: 
Marry,  go  before  to  field,  he'U  be  your  follower; 
Your  worship,  in  that  sense,  may  call  him  man. 

Tyh.     Romeo,  the  hate  I  bear  thee,  can  aflbtd 
No  better  term  than  this,  —  thou  art  a  villain. 
Rom.    Tybalt,   the    reason   that    I   have    to    love 
thee 
Doth  much  excuse  the  appertaining  rage 
To  such  a  greeting: — villain  am  I  none;  , 

Therefore  ihreweli:  I  see,  thou  know'st  me  noe. 
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Tifb,    Boy,  this  shall  not  excuse  the  injuries 
lliat  thou  hast  done  me;  therefore,  turn  and  draw. 

Rom,     I  do  protest,  I  nev^  injur'd  thee; 
But  love  thee  better  than  thou  canst  devise. 
Till  thou  shalt  know  the  reason  of  my  love : 
And  so,  good  Capulet,  —  which  name  I  tender 
As  dearly  as  mine  own,  •—  be»  satisfied. 

Mer.     O  calm,  dishonourable,  vile  submission! 
A  la  Btoccata  carries  it  away.  [Drawi. 

Tybalt,  you  rat-catcher,  will  you  walk? 

Tyh»     What  would'st  thou  have  with  me? 

Mer.  Qood  king  of  cats,  nothing,  but  one  of  your 
nine  lives ;  that  I  mean  to  make  bold  withal,  and,  aa 
you  shall  use  me  hereafter,  dry-beat  the  rest  of  the 
eight.  Will  you  pluck  your  sword  out  of  his  pilcher 
by  the  ears  ?  make  haste,  lest  mine  be  about  your 
ears  ere  it  be  out. 

Tyh.    I  am  for  you.  {Drawing. 

Rom.    Gentle  Mercutio,  put  thy  rapier  up. 

Mer.    Come,  sir,  your  passado.  [_T%ep  Jigkt, 

Rom.     Draw,  Benvolio; 
Beat  down  their  weapons:  —  gentlemen,  for  shame 
Forbear  this  outrage  1 — Tybalt  —  Mercutio  — 
The  Prince  expressly  hath  forbid  this  bandjring 
In  Verona  streets.  —  Hold,  Tybalt !  —  good  Mercutio  I 
{Exeunt  Tybalt  and  his  Partisans. 

Mer.     I  am  hurt;  — 
A  plague  o*  both  the  houses  I  •—  I  am  sped :  ^- 
Is  he  gone,  and  hath  nothing? 

Ben.  What!  art  thou  hurt? 

Mer.    Ay,    ay,   a   scratch,  a   scratch;    marry,  *tis 
enough.  •— 
Where  is  my  page? — go,  villain,  fetch  a  surgeon. 

{ExU  Page 

Rom*    Courage,  man;  the  hurt  cannot  be  much. 
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Jifer.  No,  'tis  not  so  deep  as  a  well,  nor  so  wide 
AS  a  church  door;  but  'tis  enough,  'twill  serve:  ask 
for  me  to-morrow,  and  70a  shall  find  me  a  grave  man. 
I  am  pepper*d,  I  warrant,  for  this  world:  —  a  plague 
o'  both  your  houses!— 'Zounds!  a  dog,  a  rat,  a 
mouse,  a  cat,  to  scratch  a  man  to  death  I  a  braggart, 
a  rogue,  a  villain,  that  fights  by  the  book  of  arith- 
metic 1  —  Why,  the  Devil,  came  you  between  us  ?  I 
was  hurt  under  your  arm. 

Bam.    I  thought  all  for  the  best. 

JUer.    Help  me  into  some  house,  Benvolio, 
Or  I  shaU  faint.  —  A  plague  o'  both  your  houses ! 
They  have  made  worms'  meat  of  me : 
I  have  it,  and  soundly  too:-— your  houses! 

[^Exeunt  MsBouTio  and  Bbntolio 

Ram,    This  gentleman,  the  Prince's  near  ally. 
My  very  friend,  hath  got  his  mortal  hurt 
In  my  behalf;  my  reputation  stain'd 
With  Tybalt's  slander,  Tybalt,  that  an  hour 
Hath  been  my  cousin  ;^-0  sweet  Juliet  I 
Thy  beauty  hath  made  me  effeminate, 
And  in  my  temper  soften'd  valour's  steeL 

Enter  Bbkvolio. 

Ben,     O  Romeo,  Romeo  I  brave  Mercutio's  dead: 
That  gallant  spirit  hath  aspir'd  the  clouds. 
Which  too  untimely  here  did  scorn  the  earth. 

Ram.    This  day's   black   fate  on   more   days   doth 
depend ; 
l*hi8  but  begins  the  woe,  others  must  end. 

Ben.    Here  comes  the  ftirions  Tybalt  back  again. 

Ram.    Alive  I  in  tribmph !  and  Mereutio  slain  I 
Away  to  Heaven,  re^ective  lenity, 
And  fire-ey'd  fury  be  my  conduct  now!^ 
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Enter  Ttbaxx. 

Sowy  Tybalt,  take  the  Tillain  back  again. 
That  late  thou  gav'st  me;  for  Mercutio's  soml 
Is  but  a  little  vr&y  above  our  heads. 
Staying  for  thine  to  keep  him  company: 
Either  thou,  or  I,  or  both,  must  go  with  him. 
Tyh,    Thou,  wretched  boy,  that  did*8t  conscnrt  him 
here, 
Shalt  with  him  hence. 

Rom.  This  shall  determine  that 

IThey  fight ;  Tybalt  faJU. 
Ben,    Komeo,  away!  begone  I 
The  citizens  are  up,  and  Tybalt  slain:—- 
Stand  not  amasM :  — the  Prince  jfill  doom  thee  death, 
(f  thou  art  taken.  -— Hence  1  —be  gone !  -*  away  I 
Ram,    O,  I  am  Fortune's  fool! 
Ben.  Why  dost  thou  stay? 

IBxU  R03CX0. 
Enter  Citizens,  ^c. 

1  Cit,    Which  way  ran  he,  that  kill*d  Mercutio? 
Tybalt,  that  murderer,  which  way  ran  he  ? 

Ben.    There  lies  that  Tybalt. 

1  Cit.  Up,  sir:  —  go  with  me; 

I  charge  thee  in  the  Prince's  name,  obey. 

Enter  Prince,  attended ;  Montagus,  Capulst,  thevr 
Wives,  and  Others. 
Prin,    Where  are  the  vile  beginners  of  tlus  fray  ? 
Ben.     O  noble  Prince  1    I  can  discover  all 
The  unlucky  manage  of  this  &tal  brawl : 
There  lies  the  man,  slain  by  young  Eomeo, 
That  slew  thy  kinsman,  brave  Mercutio. 
La,  Cap,    Tybalt,   my   cousin!  —  O   my   brother's 
chUd! 
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O  Prince!  O  husband!  O,  the  blood  is  spill*d 
Of  my  dear  kinsman  1  ^- Prince,  as  thou  art  tme. 
For  blood  of  onrs  shed  blood  of  Montague. 
O  cousin,  cousin! 

Prin,    BenTolio,  who  began  this  bloody  fray? 

Ben.    Tybalt,  here  slain,  whom  Romeo's  hand  did 
slay: 
Romeo,  that  spoke  him  fair,  bade  him  bethink 
How  nice  the  quarrel  was;  and  urg'd  withal 
Your  high  displeasure :  ^- all  this,  uttered 
With  gentle  breath,  calm  look,  knees  humbly  bow^d, 
Could  not  take  truce  with  the  unruly  spleen 
Of  Tybalt,  deaf  to  peace,  but  that  he  tilts 
With  piercing  steel  at  bold  Mercutio's  breast; 
Who,  all  as  hot,  turns  deadly  point  to  point. 
And,  with  a  martial  soom,  with  one  hand  beats 
Cold  death  aside,  and  with  tiie  other  sends 
It  back  to  Tybalt,  whose  dexterity 
Retorts  it.     Romeo  he  cries  aloud, 
*'  Hold,  friends  !  friends,  part ! "  and,  swifter  than  lus 

tongue, 
His  agile  arm  beats  down  their  &tal  points. 
And  *twixt  them  rushes;  underneath  whose  ann« 
An  envious  thrust  from  Tybalt  hit  the  life 
Of  stout  Mercutto,  and  then  Tybalt  fled ; 
But  by  and  by  comes  back  to  Romeo, 
Who  had  but  newly  entertained  revenge, 
And  to*t  they  go  IQte  lightning;  for  era  I 
Could  draw  to  part  them  was  stout  Tybalt  slaiii; 
And  as  he  fell  did  Romeo  turn  and  fly* 
This  is  the  truth,  or  let  Benvolio  die. 

La,  Cap,     He  is  a  kinsman  to  the  Montague; 
Affection  makes  him  felse,  he  speaks  not  true: 
8ome  twenty  of  them  fought  in  tiiis  black  steife. 
And  all  those  twenty  could  but  kill  one  lilt. 
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I  beg  for  Justice,  Tfbich  thou,  Prince,  must  gi^e: 
Romeo  slew  Tybalt,  Romeo  must  not  live. 

Prtn.     Romeo  slew  him,  he  slew  Mercutio; 
Who  now  the  price  of  his  dear  blood  doth  owe  i 

M{m*    Not    Romeo,    Prince,    he    was    Mercutio't 
friend; 
His  &ult  concludes  but  what  the  law  should  end. 
The  life  of  Tybalt 

Prin,  And  for  that  offence. 

Immediately  we  do  exile  him  hence : 
I  have  an  interest  in  your  hate*s  proceeding, 
My  blood  for  your  rude  brawls  doth  lie  a  bleeding; 
But  ril  amerce  you  with  so  strong  a  fine, 
That  you  shall  all  repent  the  loss  of  mine. 
I  will  be  deaf  to  pleading  and  excuses. 
Nor  tears,  nor  prayers,  shall  purchase  out  abuses; 
Therefore,  use  none:  let  Romeo  hence  in  haste. 
Else,  when  he's  found,  that  hour  is  his  last. 
Bear  hence  this  body,  and  attend  our  will: 
Mercy  but  murthers,  pardoning  those  that  kill. 

[^ExemU 

BcsKB  n. 

Jitliet's  Apartment. 

JuLZBT  BuUed  near  the  vrindaw, 
Jul,     Gallop  apace,  you  flery-footed  steeds. 
Towards  Phoebus*  lodging;  such  a  waggoner 
As  Phaeton  would  whip  you  to  the  West, 
And  bring  in  cloudy  night  inmiediately. — 
Spread  thy  dose  curtain,  love-performing  night! 
That  runaway's  eyes  may  wink,  and  Romeo 
Leap  to  these  arms,  nntalk'd  of,  and  unseen  I-* 
liOTcrs  can  see  to  do  their  amorous  rites 
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By  their  own  beauties ;  or  if  Loye  be  blind. 
It  best  agrees- with  night.  —  Come,  civil  night. 
Thou  sober-suited  matron,  all  in  black, 
And  learn  me  how  to  lose  a  winning  match, 
Play'd  for  a  pair  of  stainless  maidenhoods : 
Hood  my  unmann'd  blood,  bating  in  my  cheeks. 
With  thy  black  mantle ;  till  strange  love,  grown  bold, 
Think  true  love  acted  simple  modesty. 
Gome  night,  come  Romeo,  come  thou  day  in  nigLt; 
For  thou  wilt  lie  upon  the  wings  of  night 
Whiter  than  new  snow  on  a  raven's  back.— 
Come,    gentle    night ;     come,    loving,    black-broVd 

night. 
Give  me  my  Romeo:  and,  when  he  shall  die, 
Take  him  and  cut  him  out  in  little  stars. 
And  he  wiU  make  the  fkce  of  heaven  so  fine. 
That  all  the  world  will  be  in  love  with  night. 
And  pay  no  worship  to  the  garish  sun.-—* 
O,  I  have  bought  the  mansion  of  a  love. 
But  not  possess'd  it;  and  though  I  am  sold. 
Not  yet  enjoy'd.    So  tedious  is  this  day. 
As  is  the  night  before  some  festival 
To  an  impatient  child  that  hath  new  robes. 
And  may  not  wear  them.     O,  here  comes  my  nurse. 
And  she  brings  news;  and  eVry  tongue    that  speaks 
But  Romeo's  name    speaks  heavenly  eloquence. — 

Enter  Nurse,  vnth  cards. 

Now,  Nurse,  what  news?    What   hast   thou    there? 

the  cords 
That  Romeo  bade  thee  fetch? 
Nurse*  Ay,  ay,  the  cords. 

{^Throws  them  daum. 
Jid,    Ah  me !   what  news  ?  why  dost  thou  wring 
tliy  hands  ? 
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Nurse.    Ah  well-a-day!  he's  dead,  he^B  dead,  li8*i 
dead ! 
We  are  undone,  lady,  we  are  undone!  — 
Alack  the  day!-* he's  gone,  he's  kill'd,  he*s  deadl 

Jid.     Can  Heaven  be  so  envious? 

Nurse,  Romeo  can. 

Though  Heaven  cannot.  —  O  Romeo,  Romeo  I  — 
Who  ever  would  have  thought  it ?-^ Romeo! 

Jul.    What  devQ  art  thou,  that  dost  torment  se 
thus  ? 
This  torture  should  be  roar*d  in  dismal  HelL 
Hath  Romeo  slain  himself?  say  thou  but  ay, 
And  that  bare  vowel,  I,  shall  poison  more 
Than  the  death-darting  eye  of  cockatrice : 
I  am  not  I,  if  there  be  such  an  I; 
Or  those  eyes  shut,  that  make  thee  answer,  ay* 
If  he  be  slain,  say  ay ;  or  if  not,  no : 
Brief  soimds  determine  of  my  weal  or  woe. 

Nurse.    I   saw  the  wound,   I  saw  it  with  mine 
eyes,— 
God  save  the  mark  Inhere  on  his  manly  breast: 
A  piteous  corse,  a  bloody  piteous  corse; 
Pale,  pale  as  ashes,  all  bedauVd  in  blood, 
All  in  gore-blood;  —  I  swounded  at  the  sight. 

Jul.    O  break,  my  heart!— poor  bankrupt,  break 
at  once! 
To  prison,  eyes ;  ne*er  look  on  liberty ! 
Vile  earth,  to  earth  resign;  end  motion  here. 
And  thou,  and  Romeo,  press  one  heavy  bier! 

Nurse.    O  Tybalt,  Tybalt!  the  best  Mend  I  had: 
O  courteous  Tybalt!  honest  gentleman! 
That  ever  I  should  live  to  see  thee  dead! 

Jul.    What  storm  is  this  that  blows  so  contrary? 
Is  Romeo  slaughtez^d  ?  and  is  Tybalt  dead  ? 
My  dearest  cousin,  and  my  dearer  lord  ?  — 
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Then,  dreadM  trumpet,  sound  the  ^neral  doom; 
For  who  IB  living,  if  those  two  are  gone  i 

Nurse.    Tybalt  is  gone,  and  Romeo  banished: 
Romeo,  that  kill*d  him,  he  is  banished. 

Jul.     O  Qod!— did  Romeo's  hand   shed  Tybdfs 
blood? 

Nurse.    It  did,  it  did;  alas  the  day!  it  did. 

Jul.    O  serpent  heart,  hid  with  a  flow'ring  &oe ! 
Did  ever  dragon  keep  so  fair  a  cave  ? 
BeautiM  tyrant!  fiend  angelical! 
Dove-feather*d  raven  I  wolvish-ravening  lamb  ! 
Despised  substance  of  divinest  shew! 
Just  opposite  to  what  thou  justly  seem'st ; 
A  damned  saint,  an  honourable  villain!  — 
O,  Nature!  what  had'st  thon  to  do  in  Hell, 
When  thou  did*st  bower  the  spirit  of  a  fiend 
In  mortal  paradise  of  such  sweet  flesh  ?  ^- 
Was  ever  book  containing  such  vile  matter 
So  fairly  bound  i    O,  that  deceit  should  dweD 
In  such  a  gorgeous  palace! 

Nurse.  There's  no  trust, 

No  faith,  no  honesty  in  men;  all  perjured. 
All  forsworn,  all  naught,  all  dissemblers.  «- 
Ah !  Where's  my  man  ?  give  me  some  aqua  vita :  — 
These  griefs,  these  woes,  these  sorrows  make  me  old. 
Shame  come  to  Komeo! 

Jul.  Bltster'd  be  thy  tongue. 

For  such  a  wish !     He  was  not  bom  to  shame : 
Upon  his  brow  shame  is  asham'd  to  sit; 
For  'tis  a  throne  where  honour  may  be  crown'd 
Sole  monarch  of  the  universal  Earth. 
O,  what  a  beast  was  I  to  chide  at  him! 

Nurse.    Will   you   speak  well   of  him  that  kill'd 
your  cousin? 

Jul.     Shall  I  speak  ill  of  him  that  in  my  husband  ? 

VOL.  X.  e 
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Ail,  poor   my   lord,   what   tongue   shall    smooth    thy 

name. 
When  I,  thy  three-hours  wife,  have  mangled  it?  — 
But,  wherefore,  villain,  did'st  thou  kill  my  cousin  ? 
That  villain  cousin  would  have  kill'd  my  husband: 
Back,  foolish  tears,  back  to  your  native  spring; 
Your  tributary  drops  belong  to  woe, 
Which  you,  mistaking,  offer  up  to  joy. 
My  husband  lives,  that  Tybalt  would  have  slain; 
'  And  Tybalt's  dead,  that  would  have  slain  my  husband : 
All  this  is  comfort ;  wherefore  weep  I  then  ? 
Some  word  there  was,  worser  than  Tybalt's  death, 
That  murthered  me.     I  would  forget  it  fain; 
But,  O,  it  presses  to  my  memory, 
Like  damned  guilty  deeds  to  sinners*  minds: 
Tybalt  is  dead,  and  Romeo  banished! 
That  'banished,'  that  one  word  *  banished,' 
Hath  slain  ten  thousand  Tybalts.     Tybalt's  death 
Was  woe  enough,  if  it  had  ended  there : 
Or,  —  if  sour  woe  delights  in  fellowship, 
And  needly  will  be  rank'd  with  other  griefs,— 
Why  followed  not,  when  she  said,  Tybalt's  dead. 
Thy  father,  or  thy  mother,  nay,  or  both, 
Which  modem  lamentation  might  have  mov'd? 
But,  with  a  rear-ward  following  Tybalt's  death, 
Romeo  is  banished!  —  to  speak  that  word. 
Is  father,  mother,  Tybalt,  Romeo,  Juliet, 
All  slain,  all  dead:  —  Romeo  is  banished!  — 
There  is  no  end,  no  limit,  measure,  bound, 
In  that  word's  death  ;  no  words  can  that  woe  sound.  - 
Where  is  my  father,  and  my  mother,  nurse  ? 

Niirse,    Weeping  and  wailing  over  Tybalt's  corse 
Will  you  go  to  them?    I  will  bring  you  thither. 
Jul,     Wash  they  his  wounds  with  tears  ?  mine  shall 

be  spent. 
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When  i&eirs  are  dry,  for  Romeo's  banishment. 
Take    up    those   cords.  — Poor   ropes^   you   are    be- 

guil'd. 
Both  you  and  I,  for  Eomeo  is  exil*d: 
He  made  you  for  a  highway  to  my  bed. 
But  I,  a  maid,  die  maiden-widowed. 
Come,  cords ;  come,  nurse :  FU  to  my  wedding  bed ; 
And  death,  not  Romeo,  take  my  maidenhead! 

Nurse.    Hie  to  your  chamber;  FU  find  Romeo 
To  comfort  you:  — I  wot  well  where  he  is. 
Hark  ye,  your  Romeo  will  be  here  at  night: 
^U  to  him ;  he  is  hid  at  Laurence'  cell. 

Jul.     O,   find    him!    give   this    ring   to    my  true 
knight. 
And  bid  him  come  to  take  his  last  farewell.  [^ExeimL 


ScsiTB  ni. 

Friar  Laubenoe's  GelL 

Enter  Friar  Lajsbxnoz  and  Roheo. 
Fri.    Romeo,  come  forth ;  come  forth,  thou  fearfol 
man: 
Affliction  is  enamour'd  of  thy  parts. 
And  thou  art  wedded  to  calamity. 

Rom,    Father,  what  news?  what  is   the  Prince's 
doom  ? 
What  sorrow  craves  acquaintance  at  my  hand. 
That  I  yet  know  not? 

Fri.  Too  familiar 

Is  my  dear  son  with  such  sour  company: 
I  bring  thee  tidings  of  the  Prince's  doom. 

Ram.    What  less   than  dooms-day  is  the  Prince's 
doom^ 
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FH,     A  gentler  judgment  Taniah'd  from  his  lips ; 
Not  body's  death,  but  body's  banishment. 

Rom,     Ha!  banishment?  be  merciful,  say  death; 
For  exile  hath  more  terror  in  his  look, 
Much  more  than  death:  do  not  say  bamshment. 

Fri,     Hence  from  Verona  art  thou  banished: 
Be  patient;  for  the  world  is  broad  and  wide. 

Rom,    There  is  no  world  without  Verona  wallsy 
But  Purgatory,  torture.  Hell  itself. 
Hence  banished  is  banish'd  from  the  world. 
And  world's  exile  is  death: — then,  banished 
Is  death  mis-termM:  calling  death — banishmenty 
Thou  cut'st  my  head  off  with  a  golden  axe. 
And  smil'st  upon  the  stroke  that  murthers  me. 

Fri,    O  deadly  sin!  O  rude  unthankfulness ! 
Thy  fault  our  law  calls  death ;  but  the  kind  Prince, 
Taking  thy  part,  hath  rush'd  aside  the  law, 
And  tum'd  that  black  word  *  death*  to  '  bamshment* : 
This  \a  dear  mercy,  and  thou  seest  it  not. 

Rom,    'Tis  torture,  and  not  mercy ;  HeaTen  is  here, 
Where  Juliet  lives ;  and  every  cat,  and  dog. 
And  little  mouse,  every  unworthy  thing. 
Live  here  in  Heaven,  and  may  look  on  her; 
But  Eomeo  may  not.  —  More  validity. 
More  honourable  state,  more  courtship  lives 
In  carrion  flies  than  Romeo:  they  may  seize 
On  the  white  wonder  of  dear  Juliet's  handt 
And  steal  immortal  blessing  from  her  lips; 
Who,  even  in  pure  and  vestal  modesty, 
Still  blush,  as  thinking  their  own  kisses  sin; 
But  Eomeo  may  not;  he  is  banished. 
This  may  flies  do,  when  I  from  this  must  fly: 
They  are  free  men,  but  I  am  baxushed. 
^d  say'st  thou  yet,  that  exile  is  not  death? 
liad'st  thou  no  poison  mix'd,  no  sharp-ground  knife, 
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No  sudden  mean  of  death*  tihongh  ne'er  so  mean. 

But  *  banished '   to   kill  me  ;  banished  ? 

O  Friar  1  the  damned  use  that  word  in  Hell; 

Howlings  attend  it:  how  hast  thou  the  hearty 

Being  a  divine*  a  ghostly  confessor, 

A  sin-absolver,  and  my  friend  profess'd. 

To  mangle  me  with  that  word  *  banished?' 

FrL     Thou   fond    mad    man,    hear    me    a    little 
speak. 

Rom,     O,  thou  wilt  speak  again  of  banishment. 

Fri,    1*11  give  thee  armour  to  keep  off  that  word; 
Adversity's  sweet  milk,  philosophy, 
To  comfort  thee,  though  thou  art  banished. 

Rom,     Yet  banished?  —  Hang  up  philosophy: 
Unless  philosophy  can  make  a  Juliet, 
Displant  a  town,  reverse  a  Prince's  doom. 
It  helps  not,  it  prevails  not:  talk  no  more. 

Fri.     O,  then  I  see  that  madmen  have  no  ears. 

Rom.     How  should  they,  when  that  wise  men  have 
no  eyes? 

Fri,    Let  me  dispute  with  thee  of  thy  estate. 

Rom,    Thou  canst  not  speak  of  that  thou  dott  not 
feel. 
Wert  thou  as  yoimg  as  I,  Juliet  thy  love, 
An  hour  but  married,  Tybalt  murihered. 
Doting  like  me,  and  like  me  banished, 
Then  mighf  st  thou   speak,  then  might'st  thou  tear 

thy  hair. 
And  fall  upon  the  ground,  as  I  do  now. 
Taking  the  measure  of  an  unmade  grave. 

[^Knocking  vfUhin, 

FrL     Arise ;  one  knocks :  good  Borneo,  hide  thyself. 

Rom,    Not  I ;  unless  the  breath  of  heart-sick  groans. 
Mist-like,  infold  me  from  the  searcl)  of  eyes. 

IKnoeking, 
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FrL     Hark,  how  they  knock!  —  "Who*g   (here?  — 
Romeo,  arise; 
Thou  wilt  be  taken. — Stay  a  while.  —  Stand  up; 

{^Knocking. 
Run  to  my  study.  —  By  and  by.  —  God's  will, 
What  wilfulness  is  this !  —  I  come,  I  come  ! 

[^Knocking. 
Who  knocks  so  hard  ?  whence  come  you  ?  what's  your 
wiU? 
Nurse.     [  Within.']    Let  me  come  in,  and  you  shall 
know  my  errand: 
I  come  from  Lady  Juliet. 

Fru  Welcome,  then. 

Enter  Nurse. 

Nurse.    O  holy  Friar,  O,  tell  me,  holy  Friar, 
Where  is  my  lady's  lord?  where's  Romeo? 

Pri.    There  on  the  ground,  with  his  own  tears  made 
drunk. 

Nurse.    O,  he  is  even  in  my  nustress*  case; 
Just  in  her  case. 

Fri.  O  woeful  sympathy  I 

Piteous  predicament ! 

Nurse.  Even  so  lies  she, 

Blubb'ring  and  weeping,  weeping  and  blubVring.— - 
Stand  up,  stand  up ;  stand,  an  you  be  a  man : 
For  Juliet's  sake,  for  her  sake,  rise  and  stand; 
Why  should  you  fall  into  so  deep  an  O  ? 

Rom.     Nurse ! 

Nurse.    Ah  sir  !  ah  sir  !  —  Death  is  the  end  of  all. 

Rom.     Spak*st   thou   of   Juliet?    how   is    it    with 
her? 
Doth  she  not  think  me  an  old  mu^therer. 
Now  I  have  stain'd  the  childhood  of  our  joy 
With  blood  remov'd  but  little  from  her  own? 
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Where  is  she  ?  and  how  doth  she  ?  and  «rhat  saji 
My  concealed  lady  to  our  cancell'd  love? 

Nurse.    O,  she   says  nothing,  sir,  but  weeps  and 
weeps ; 
And  now  falls  on  her  bed;  and  then  starts  up. 
And  Tybalt  calls;  and  then  on  Romeo  cries. 
And  then  down  fedls  again. 

Rom.  As  if  that  name, 

Shot  from  the  deadly  level  of  a  gun. 
Did  murther  her;  as  that  name's  cursed  hand 
Murther'd  her  kinsman.  —  O  tell  me,  Friar,  tell  me. 
In  what  vile  part  of  this  anatomy 
Doth  my  name  lodge?  tell  me,  that  I  may  sack 
The  hateful  mansion.  [^Drawing  his  sword* 

Fri.  Hold  thy  desperate  hand: 

Art  thou  a  man?  thy  form  cries  out,  thou  art; 
Thy  tears  are  womanish;  thy  wild  acts  denote 
The  unreasonable  fiiry  of  a  beast: 
Unseemly  woman,  in  a  seeming  man; 
Or  ill-beseeming  beast,  in  seeming  both! 
Thou  hast  amaz*d  me:  by  my  holy  order, 
I  thought  thy  disposition  better  tempered. 
Hast  thou  slain  Tybalt?  wHt  thou  ^ay^ thyself? 
And  slay  thy  lady,  that  in  thy  life  Utcs, 
By  doing  damned  hate  upon  thyself? 
Why   rail'st    thou   on   thy   birtii,   the    Heaven,   and 

Earth? 
Since   birth,   and   Heaven,  and   Earth,  all   three  do 

meet 
In  thee  at  once,  which  thou  at  once  would'st  lose. 
Fie,  fie!  thou  sham'st  thy  shape,  thy  love,  thy  wit. 
Which,  like  an  usurer,  abound*st  in  all. 
And  usest  none  in  that  true  use  indeed 
Which  should  bedeck  thy  shape,  thy  love,  thy  wit 
Thy  noble  shape  is  but  a  form  of  wax. 
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Digressing  from  the  yaloar  of  a  man ; 

Thy  dear  love,  sworn*  but  hollow  perjury, 

Killing  that  lore  which  thou  hast  vow'd  to  cherish: 

Thy  wit,  that  ornament  to  shape  and  love, 

Mis-shapen  in  the  conduct  of  them  both. 

Like  powder  in  a  skill-less  soldier's  flask. 

Is  set  afire  by  thine  own  ignorance. 

And  thou  dismembered  with  thine  own  defence 

What!  rouse  thee,  man:  thy  Juliet  is  alive. 

For  whose  dear  sake  thou  wast  but  lately  dead; 

There  art  thou  happy:  Tybalt  woxild  kill  thee. 

But    thou    slew'st    Tybalt;     there    art    thou    hi^py 

too: 
The  law,  that  threatened  death,  becomes  thy  fnendi 
And  turns  it  to  exile;  there  art  thou  happy: 
A  pack  of  blessings  lights  upon  thy  back ; 
Happiness  courts  thee  in  her  best  array; 
But,  like  a  mis-behaved  and  sullen  wench. 
Thou  pout*st  upon  thy  fortune  and  thy  love. 
Take  heed,  take  heed,  for  such  die  miserable. 
Go,  get  thee  to  thy  Iove»  as  waa  decreed. 
Ascend  her  chamber,  hence  and  comfort  her; 
But,  look,  thou  stay  not  till  the  watch  be  set, 
For  then  thou  canst  not  pass  to  Mantua; 
Where  thou  shalt  live,  till  we  can  find  a  time 
To  blare  your  marriage,  reconcile  your  Mends, 
Beg  pardon  of  the  Prince,  and  call  thee  back. 
With  twenty  hundred  thousand  times  more  joy 
Than  thou  went'st  forth  in  lamentation.-^ 
Go  before.  Nurse :  commend  me  to  thy  lady ; 
And  bid  her  hasten  all  the  house  to  bed. 
Which  heavy  sorrow  makes  them  apt  unto: 
Romeo  is  coming. 
Nurse.    O  Lord,  I  could  have  sta/d  here  afl  the 

night, 
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To  hear  good  counsel :  O,  what  learning  is !  — 
My  lord,  FIl  tell  my  lady  you  will  come. 

Rom.      Do    sOy    and    bid    my   sweet   prepare    to 
chide. 

Nurse,    Here,  sir,  a  ring  she  bid  me  give  you,  sir. 
Hie  you,  make  haste,  for  it  grows  very  late. 

lExU  Nurse. 

Ram.    How  well  uiy  comfort  is  reviy'd  by  this! 

Fri,    Qo  hence.    Qood  night;  and  here  stands  aD 
your  state:  — 
Either  be  gone  before  the  watch  be  set. 
Or  by  the  break  of  day  disgub'd  from  hence. 
Sojourn  in  Mantua;  m  find  out  your  man. 
And  he  shall  signify  from  time  to  time 
Every  good  hap  to  you  that  chances  here. 
(Hye  me  thy  hand;  'tb  late:  farewell;  good  night. 

Ram,    But  that  a  joy  past  joy  calls  out  on  me. 
It  were  a  grief,  so  brief  to  part  with  thee : 
Farewell.  [JBcewU. 

SCXIVB   IV. 
A  Room  in  Cafulst^s  House. 

Enter  Cafflst,  Lady  CAPxruBTt  and  Pabis. 

Ciqf.    Things  haye  fallen  out,  sir,  so  unluckily. 
That  we  haye  had  no  time  to  moye  our  daughter. 
Look  you,  she  loy*d  hez  kinsman  Tybalt  dearly. 
And  so  did  I: — well,  we  were  bom  to  die.— 
'Tis  yery  late,  she'll  not  come  down  to-night: 
I  promise  you,  but  for  your  company, 
I  would  haye  been  a-bed  an  hour  ago. 

Par.      These    times    of    woe    afford    no    time    to 
woo. — 
Madam,  good  night:  commend  me  to  your  daughter. 
o« 
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La.  Cap.    I  will,  and  know  her  mind  early  to-mor- 
row; 
To-night  she's  mew'd  up  to  her  heaTiness. 

Cap.    Sir  Paris,  I  will  make  a  desperate  tender 
Of  my  child's  love :  I  think,  she  will  be  rul'd 
In  all  respects  by  me;  nay  more,  I  doubt  it  not. 
Wife,  go  you  to  her  ere  you  go  to  bed; 
Acquaint  her  here  of  my  son  Paris'  love, 
And  bid  her,  mark  you  me,  on  Wednesday  next  — 
But,  soft !    What  day  is  this  ? 

Par»  Monday,  my  lord. 

Ct^.    Monday?  ha,  —  ha,  —  Well,   Wednesday  ii 
too  soon; 
C  Thursday  let  it  be: — o'  Thursday,  tell  her. 
She  shall  be  married  to  this  noble  earl.— 
Will  you  be  ready?  do  you  like  this  haste? 
We*ll  keep  no  great  ado,  —  a  friend,  or  two; 
For  hark  you,  Tybalt  being  slain  so  late. 
It  may  be  thought  we  held  him  carelessly. 
Being  our  kinsman,  if  we  revel  much. 
Therefore,  we'll  have  some  half  a  dozen  friends. 
And  there  an  end.     But  what  say  you  to  Thursday? 

Par.    My  lord,  I  would  that  Tliursday  were   to- 
morrow. 

Cap.    Well,   get    you   gone:    o'   Thursday   be    it 
then.— 
Go  you  to  Juliet,  ere  you  go  to  bed. 
Prepare  her,  wife,  against  this  wedding  day.  — 
Farewell,  my  lord.  —  Light  to  my  chamber,  ho! 
Afore  met  it  is  so  very  late,  that  we 
May  call  it  early  by  and  by.  -^  Good  night.  [EmwU  ' 
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ScEim  V. 

JuxiBT^B  Bed  Chamber;  a  Window  open  upon  the 

Balcony. 

« 

HoicEo  and  Juliet  discovered. 

Jul.    Wilt  thou  be  gone?  it  is  not  yet  near  dayr 
It  was  the  nightingale,  and  not  the  lark, 
That  pierc*d  tiie  fearful  hollow  of  thine  ear; 
Nightly  she  sings  on  yon  pomegranate  tree. 
Believe  me,  love,  it  was  the  nightingale. 

Rom.     It  was  the  lark,  the  herald  of  the  mom. 
No  nightingale :  look,  love,  what  envious  streaks 
Do  lace  the  severing  clouds  in  yonder  East. 
Night's  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocxmd  day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain  tops : 
[  must  be  gone  and  live,  or  stay  and  die. 

Jul.     Yon  light  is  not  day-light;  I  know  it,  1: 
It  is  some  meteor  that  the  sun  exhales, 
To  be  to  thee  this  night  a  torch-bearer. 
And  light  thee  on  thy  way  to  Mantua: 
Therefore,  stay  yet;  thou  need'st  not  to  be  gone. 

Rom.    Let  me  be  ta'en,  let  me  be  put  to  death: 
I  am  content,  so  thou  wilt  have  it  so. 
m  say,  yon  grey  is  not  the  morning's  eye, 
'Tis  but  the  pale  reflex  of  Cynthia's  brow; 
Nor  that  is  not  the  lark,  whose  notes  do  beat 
The  vaultj  heaven  so  high  above  our  heads : 
I  have  more  care  to  stay,  than  will  to  go:-* 
Come,  death,  and  welcome!  Juliet  wills  it  so. — 
How  is't,  my  soul  ?  let's  talk,  it  is  not  day. 

Jul.    It  is,  it  is;  hie  hence,  be  gone,  away! 
It  is  the  lark  that  sings  so  out  of  tune. 
Straining  harsh  discwds,  and  unpleasing  sharps. 
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Some  say,  the  lark  makes  sweet  division; 
This  doth  npt  so,  for  she  divideth  us: 
Some  say,  the  lark  and  loathed  toad  change  eyes; 
0«  now  I  would  they  had  chang*d  voices  too! 
Since  arm  from  arm  that  voice  doth  us  afiray. 
Hunting  thee  hence  with  hunts-up  to  the  day.    . 
O,  now  be  gone:  more  light  and  light  it  grows. 
Rom.    More  light  and  light? — more  dark  and  dark 
our  woes. 

Enter  Nurse. 

Nurse.    Madam  I 

Jul.    Nurse. 

Nurse.      Your    lady    mother^s    coming    to    yon 
chamber : 
The  day  b  broke ;  be  wary,  look  about.  [£rt<  Nurse. 

Jul.    Then,  window,  let  day  in,  and  let  life  out 
[_They  go  upon  the  BcUcony. 

Rom.    Farewell,  &rewell!    one   kiss,  and  FU  de« 
'    scend.  [Roiaso  descends. 

Jul.    Art  thou  gone  so?  love,  lord!  ay,  husband, 
friend! 
1  must  hear  from  thee  every  day  in  the  hour, 
For  in  a  minute  there  are  many  days: 
O,  by  this  count  I  shall  be  much  in  years. 
Ere  I  again  behold  my  Romeo. 

12oiii.    Farewell!  I  will  omit  no  opportunity 
That  may  convey  my  greetings,  love,  to  thee. 

Jul.     O,  think'st  thou,  we  shall  ever  meet  again? 

Rom.    I  doubt   it  not;    and   all   these  woes   shall 
serve 
For  sweet  discourses  in  our  time  to  come. 

Jul.     O  Qod!  I  have  an  ill-divining  soul: 
Methinks,  I  see  thee,  now  thou  art  so  low, 
As  one  dead  in  the  bottom  of  a  tomb : 
Cither  my  eyesight  fails,  or  thou  look*st  pale. 
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Ram,  And  trust  me,  love,  in  my  eye  so  do  you: 
Dry  sorrow  drinks  our  blood.     Adieu  !  adieu  I 

lExit  RoMKO. 

Jul.    O  Fortune,  Fortune  !  all  men  call  thee  fickle  : 
If  thou  art  fickle,  what  dost  thou  with  him 
That  is  renown'd  for  faith  ?     Be  fickle.  Fortune ; 
For,  then,  I  hope  thou  wilt  not  keep  him  long. 
But  send  him  back.  t 

La:  Cap,    [Within,']    Ho!  daughter,  are  you  up? 

Jvl,     Who  is*t  that  calls?  is  it  my  lady  mother? 
Is  she  not  down  so  late,  or  up  so  early? 
What  unaccustom*d  cause  procures  her  hither? 

[RUurtu  to  her  Chamber, 

Enter  Lady  Cafulet. 

La,  Cap.    Why,  how  now,  Juliet? 

Jul,  Madam,  I  am  not  well. 

La,  Cap,  Evermore  weeping  for  your  cousin's  death  ? 
What!  wilt  thou  wash  him  from  his  grave  with  tears  ? 
An  if  thou  could'st,  thou  could'st  not  make  him  live ; 
Therefore,  have  done.  Some  grief  shews  much  of  love  ; 
But  much  of  grief  shews  still  some  want  of  wit 

Jul,    Yet  let  me  weep  for  such  a  feeling  loss. 

La,  Cap,  So  shall  you  feel  the  loss,  but  not  the  friend 
MThich  you  weep  for. 

Jul,  Feeling  so  the  loss, 

I  cannot  choose  but  ever  weep  the  friend. 

La,  Cap.    Well,  girl,  thou  weep'st  not  so  much  foi 
his  death. 
As  that  the  villain  lives  which  slaughtered  him. 

Jul.    What  villain,  madam? 

La,  Cap.  That  same  villain,  Romeo 

Jul,    Villain  and  he  are  many  miles  asunder. 
God  pardon  [him I]  I  do,  with  all  my  heart; 
And  yet  no  man,  like  he,  doth  grieve  my  heart. 
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La,  Cap.    That  ia,   because  the   traitor  murtherer 
liyes. 

Jul.    Ay,    madam,   from   the   reach  of   thene   my 
hands. 
Would  n(me  but  I  might  yenge  my  cousin's  death! 

La.  Cap.    We  vrill  have  vengeance  for  it,  fear  thoa 
not: 
Then  weep  no  more.     TU  send  to  one  m  Mantua,-* 
Where  that  same  banish'd  runagate  doth  liye,— ^ 
Shall  give  him  such  an  unaccustom*d  dram 
That  he  shall  soon  keep  Tybalt  company; 
And  then,  I  hope,  thou  wilt  be  satiBfied. 

Jul.     Indeed,  I  never  shall  be  satisfied 
With  Romeo,  till  I  behold  him — dead  — 
Is  my  poor  heart  so  for  a  kinsman  vex*d.— 
Madam,  if  you  could  find  out  but  a  man 
To  bear  a  poison,  I  would  temper  it. 
That  Romeo  should  upon  receipt  thereof 
Soon  sleep  in  quiet.  — O,  how  my  heart  abhors 
To  hear  him  nam'd,-— and  cannot  come  to  him,— 
To  wreak  the  love  I  bore  my  cousin 
Upon  his  body  that  hath  slaughter'd  him! 

La.  Cap.    Find  thou  the  means,  and  FIl  find  such 
a  man. 
But  now  m  tell  thee  joyful  tidings,  girL 

Jul.    And  joy  comes  weU  in  such  a  needy  time* 
What  are  they,  I  beseech  your  ladyship  ? 

La.  Cap.    Well,  well,  thou  hast  a  carefbl  father, 
child; 
One  who,  to  put  thee  from  thy  heaviness. 
Hath  sorted  out  a  sudden  day  of  joy. 
That  thou  expect'st  not,  nor  I  look*d  not  for. 

Jul.    Madam,  in  happy  time,  what  day  is  this? 

La.  Cap.    Marry,    my   child,  early  next  Thursday 
mom. 
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The  gallant,  young*  and  noble  gentleman* 
The  County  Paris,  at  Saint  Peter's  church 
Shall  happily  make  thee  a  joyful  bride. 

Jul,    Now,  by  Saint  Peter's  church,  and  Peter  too^ 
He  shall  not  make  me  there  a  joyful  bride. 
I  wonder  at  this  haste;  that  I  must  wed 
Ere  he,  that  should  be  husband,  comes  to  woo. 
I  pray  you,  tell  my  lord  and  father,  madam* 
I  will  not  marry  yet;  and»  when  I  do,  I  swear, 
It  shall  be  Romeo,  whom  you  know  I  hate. 
Bather  than  Paris.  — These  are  news  indeed  I 

La.  Cap.     Here   comes  your  father:    tell  him   so 
yourself; 
And  see  how  he  wHl  take  it  at  your  haiids. 

Enter  Cafulet  and  Nurse. 

Cap.    When   the   sun   sets,   the   air   doth  drizda 
dew; 
But  for  the  sunset  of  my  brother's  son. 
It  rains  downright. — 

How  now  I  a  conduit,  girl?  what  I  still  in  tears? 
Evermore  show*ring?    In  one  little  body 
Thou  counterfeit'st  a  bark,  a  sea,  a  wind: 
For  still  thy  eyes,  which  I  may  call  the  sea. 
Do  ebb  and  flow  with  tears;  the  bark  thy  body  is, 
Sailing  in  this  salt  flood;  the  winds,  thy  sighs; 
Who,  raging  with  thy  tears,  and  they  with  them. 
Without  a  sudden  calm,  wiU  overset 
Thy  tempest-tossed  body.  —  How  now,  wife! 
Have  you  deliver*d  to  her  our  decree? 

La.  Cap.    Ay,  sir;   but  she  will  none,   she  gives 
you  thanks. 
I  would,  the  fool  were  married  to  her  gravel 

Cap.    Soft,  take  me  with  you,  take  me  with  yoa, 
wife. 
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How !  will  she  none  ?  doth  she  not  giye  us  thanka } 
Is  she  not  proud?  doth  she  not  count  her  bless'd. 
Unworthy  as  she  is,  that  we  have  wrought 
80  worthy  a  gentleman  to  be  her  bridegroom  ? 

Jul.    Not  proud  you  have,  but  thankful  that  yoa 
have: 
Proud  can  I  never  be  of  what  I  hate ; 
But  thankful  even  for  hate,  that  is  meant  love. 

Cap.    How  now!  how  now,  chop-logic!     What  Is 
this? 
Proud,  —  and,    I    thank    you,  — -  and,    I    thank    yoa 

not;  — 
[And  yet  not  proud;  —  mistress  minion,  you,] 
Thank  me  no  thankings,  nor  proud  me  no  prouds. 
But  fettle  your  fine  joints  'gainst  Thursday  next 
To  go  with  Paris  to  Saint  Peter's  church. 
Or  I  will  drag  thee  on  a  hurdle  thither. 
Out,  you  green-sickness  carrion!  out,  you  baggage  I 
You  tallow  face ! 

La.  Cap.  Fie,  fie  !  what,  are  you  mad  ? 

Jul.     Qood  fiither,  I  beseech  you  on  my  knees. 
Hear  me  with  patience  but  to  speak  a  word. 

Cop.      Hang    thee,    young    baggage !     disobedient 
wretch! 
I  tell  thee  what,  —  get  thee  to  church  0*  Thursday, 
Or  never  after  look  me  in  the  face. 
Speak  not,  reply  not,  do  not  answer  me; 
My    fingers    itch.  —  Wife,    we    scarce    thought    nil 

bless'd. 
That  God  had  sent  us  but  this  only  child; 
But  now  I  see  this  one  is  one  too  much, 
And  that  we  have  a  curse  in  having  her. 
Out  on  her,  hilding! 

Nurse.  God  in  Heaven  bless  her  I 

Vou  are  to  blame,  my  lord,  to  rate  her  so. 
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C(^.    And    why,    my   lady    wisdom  ?    hold    you 
tongue. 
Good  prudence:  smatter  with  your  gossips;  go. 

Nurse,    I  speak  no  treason. 

Cap.  O,  Qod  ye  good  den. 

Nurse.    May  not  one  speak  ? 

Ce^.  Peace,  you  mumbling  fool* 

Utter  your  gravity  o'er  a  gossip's  bowl. 
For  here  we  need  it  not. 

La.  Cap.  You  are  too  hot. 

Cap.    Qod*s  bread  I  it  makes  me  mad. 
Day,  night,  hour,  tide,  time,  work,  play. 
Alone,  in  company,  still  my  care  hath  been 
To  have  her  match'd;  and  haying  now  provided 
A  gentleman  of  noble  parentage. 
Of  fair  demesnes,  youthful,  and  nobly  train'd, 
Stu£f'd  (as  they  say)  with  honourable  parts, 
Proportion'd  as  one's  thought  would  wish  a  man, — 
And  then  to  have  a  wretched  puling  fool, 
A  whining  mammet,  in  her  fortune's  tender, 
To  answer  —  "I'll  not  wed,"  —  "I  cannot  love," 
•*  I  am  too  young,"  —  **  I  pray  you,  pardon  me ; "  — 
But,  an  you  will  not  wed,  I'll  pardon  you; 
Graze  where  you  will,  you  shall  not  house  with  me: 
Look  to't,  think  on't,  I  do  not  use  to  jest. 
Thursday  is  near;  lay  hand  on  heart,  advise. 
An  you  be  mine,  FU  give  you  to  my  friend; 
An  you  be  not,  hang,  beg,  starve,  die  i*  th'  streets. 
For,  by  my  soul,  Fll  ne'er  acknowledge  thee. 
Nor  what  is  mine  shall  never  do  thee  good. 
Trust  to't,  bethink  you;  Fll  not  be  forsworn.   [B«tl. 

Jul.     Is  there  no  pity  sitting  in  the  clouds. 
That  sees  into  the  bottom  of  my  grief  ?  — 
O,  sweet  my  mother,  cast  me  not  away! 
Delay  this  marriage  for  a  month,  a  week; 

VOL.   X  H 
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Or,  if  you  do  not,  make  the  bridal  bed 
In  that  dim  monument  where  Tybalt  lies. 

La,  Cap.    Talk   not  to   me,  for   I'll  not  speak  a 
word. 
'Do  as  thou  wilt,  for  I  have  done  with  thee.     [ExU. 

Jul.     O  God  I  —  O  Nurse  !  how  shall  this  be  pre- 
vented } 
My  husband  is  on  Earth,  my  fiiith  in  Heaven; 
How  shall  that  faith  return  again  to  Earth, 
Unless  that  husband  send  it  me  from  Heaven 
By  leaving  Earth?  —  comfort  me,  counsel  me.— 
Alack,  alack  1  that  Heaven  should  practise  stratagems 
Upon  so  soft  a  subject  as  myself!  — 
What  sa/st  thou?  hast  thou  not  a  word  of  joy? 
Some  comfort.  Nurse. 

Nurse.  Faith,  here  'tis.     Romea 

Is  banished;  and  all  the  world  to  nothing. 
That  he  dares  ne'er  come  back  to  challenge  yom; 
Or,  if  he  do,  it  needs  must  be  by  stealth. 
Then,  since  the  case  so  stands  as  now  it  doth, 
I  think  it  best  you  married  with  the  County. 
O,  he's  a  lovely  gentleman; 
Romeo's  a  dishclout  to  him :  an  eagle,  madam. 
Hath  not  so  green,  so  quick,  so  fair  an  eye. 
As  Paris  hath.     Beshrew  my  very  heart, 
I  think  you  are  happy  in  this  second  match. 
For  it  excels  your  first:  or  if  it  did  not. 
Your  first  is  dead ;  or  'twere  as  good  he  were, 
As  living  here  and  you  no  use  of  him. 

Jul.    Speakest  thou  firom  thy  heart? 

Nurse.  And  fix>m  my  soul  too; 

Or  else  beshrew  them  both« 

Jul.  Amen ! 

Nurse.  What? 

Jul.    Well,  thou  hast  comforted  me  marvellous  much. 
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Qo  in;  and  tell  my  lady  I  am  gone. 

Having  displeasM  my  father,  to  Laurence'  ^U, 

To  make  confession,  and  to  be  absolVd. 

Nurse,    Marry,  I  will;  and  this  is  wisely  done. 

lEiU. 

Jul,     Ancient  damnation  I     O  most  wicked  fiend  ! 
Is  it  more  sin  to  wish  me  thus  forsworn. 
Or  to  dispraise  my  lord  with  that  same  tongue 
Which  she  hath  priis*d  him  with  above  compare 
So  many  thousand  times  ?  — *  Qo,  counsellor ; 
Thou  and  my  bosom  henceforth  shall  be  twain.-— 
rU  to  the  friar,  to  know  his  remedy; 
If  all  else  fail,  myself  have  power  to  die.  [£vit 


ACT   IV. 

80SSM  I,  —  Friar  Lavbsnos's  Cell. 
Enter  Friar  IdLintBNOB  and  Pabis. 

FUJAR, 

ON  Thursday,  sir?  the  time  is  very  short. 
Par,    My  &ther  Capulet  will  have  it  so; 
And  I  am  nothing  slow,  to  slack  his  haste. 

Fri,    You  say,  you  do  not  know  the  lady*s  mind : 
Uneven  is  the  course ;  I  like  it  not. 

Par,     Immoderately  she  weeps  for  Tybalt's  death. 
And  therefore  have  I  little  talk*d  of  love ; 
For  Venus  smiles  not  in  a  house  of  tears. 
Now,  sir,  her  father  counts  it  dangerous. 
That  she  doth  give  her  sorrow  so  much  swmy; 
And  in  his  wisdom  hastes  our  marriage. 
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To  stop  the  inundation  of  her  tears ; 
Which,  too  much  minded  by  herself  alone. 
May  be  put  from  her  by  society. 
Now  do  you  know  the  reason  of  this  haste. 

FH.    [^Aside.']    I  would  I  knew  not  why  it  should 
be  slow*d. — 
Look,  sir,  here  comes  the  lady  towards  my  cell. 

Enter  Jitlist. 

Par.  Happily  met,  my  lady,  and  my  wife ! 

Jul.    That  may  be,  sir,  when  I  may  be  a  wife. 

Par.   That   may  be,  must   be,  love,   on  Thursday 
next. 

Jvl.    What  must  be  shall  be. 

Fri.  That's  a  certain  text. 

Par.   Come  you  to  make  confession  to  this  father? 

Jul.    To  answer  that,  I  should  confess  to  you. 

Par.  Do  not  deny  to  him  that  you  love  me. 

Jul.     I  will  confess  to  you  that  I  love  him. 

Par.   So    will    you,    I    am    sure,    that   you    love 
me. 

Jul.     If  I  do  so,  it  will  be  of  more  price. 
Being  spoke  behind  your  back,  than  to  your  face. 

Par.   Poor   soul,    thy   face   is    much   abus'd   with 
tears. 

Jul.    The  tear^  have  got  small  victory  by  that; 
For  it  was  bad  enough  before  their  spite. 

Par.  Thou  wrong*st  it,  more  than  tears,  with  that 
report. 

Jul.     That  is  no  slander,  sir,  which  is  a  truth; 
\nd  what  I  spake,  I  spake  it  to  my  face. 

Par.   Thy  face  is  mine,  and  thou  hast  slander*d  it 

Jul.    It  may  be  so,  for  it  is  not  mine  own.— 
Are  you  at  leisure,  holy  Father,  now, 
Or  shall  I  come  to  you  at  evening  Mass? 
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Pri,     My    leisure    Berves    me,    pensive    daughter, 
now. — 
My  lord,  we  must  entreat  the  time  alone. 

Par.     God  shield  I  should  disturb  devotion  !^- 
Juliet,  on  Thursday  early  will  I  rouse  you: 
Till  then,  adieu;  and  keep  this  holy  kiss. 

[Exit  Pabis. 

Jul.     O,    shut    the    door ;    and    when    thou    hant 
done  so, 
Come   weep   with   me;   past   hope,  past  cure,  past 
help ! 

Pri.    Ah,  Juliet!  I  already  know  thy  grief; 
It  strains  me  past  the  compass  of  my  wits : 
I  hear  thou  must,  and  nothing  must  prorogue  it. 
On  Thursday  next  be  married  to  this  County. 

JuL    Tell  me  not.  Friar,  that  thou  hear*st  of  this, 
Unless  thou  tell  me  how  I  may  prevent  it: 
If  in  thy  wisdom  thou  canst  give  no  help, 
Do  thou  but  call  my  resolution  wise. 
And  with  this  knife  FU  help  it  presently. 
God  join'd  my  heart  and  Ilomeo*^,  thou  our  hands ; 
And  ere  this  hand,  by  thee  to  Romeo  seal*d. 
Shall  be  the  label  to  another  deed, 
Or  my  true  heart  with  treacherous  revolt 
Turn  to  another,  this  shall  slay  them  both. 
Therefore,  out  of  thy  long-experienc'd  time. 
Give  me  some  present  counsel;  or,  behold, 
'Twixt  my  extremes  and  me  this  bloody  knife 
Shall  play  the  umpire ;  arbitrating  that 
Which  the  commission  of  thy  years  and  art 
Could  to  no  issue  of  true  honoiu:  bring. 
Be  not  so  long  to  speak;  I  long  to  die. 
If  what  thou  speak*8t  speak  not  of  remedy. 

Pri,    Hold,  daughter  I     I  do  spy  a  kind  cf  hope, 
XAHiich  craves  as  desperate  an  execution 
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Ab  that  is  desperate  which  we  would  prevent. 

If,  rather  than  to  many  County  Parb, 

Thou  hast  the  strength  of  will  to  slay  thyself^ 

Then  b  it  likely  thou  wilt  undertake 

A  thing  like  death  to  chide  away  this  shame. 

That  cop'st  with  death  himself  to  scape  from  it , 

And,  if  thou  dar'st,  FU  give  thee  remedy. 

Jul,     O,  bid  me  leap,  rather  than  marry  Paris, 
From  off  the  battlements  of  any  tower ; 
Or  walk  in  thievish  ways;  or  bid  me  lurk 
Where  serpents  are;  chain  me  with  roaring  bears; 
Or  hide  me  nightly  in  a  chamel-house, 
O'er-cover'd  quite  with  dead  men's  rattling  bones* 
With  reeky  shanks,  and  yellow  chapless  sculls; 
Or  bid  me  go  into  a  new-made  grave. 
And  hide  me  with  a  dead  man  in  his  shroud; 
Things  that  to  hear  them  told  have  made  me  tremble ; 
And  I  will  do  it  without  fear  or  doubt. 
To  live  an  unstained  wife  to  my  sweet  love. 

Fri,     Hold,  then:   go  home,  be   merry,  give  con* 
sent 
To  marry  Paris^     Wednesday  is  to-morrow; 
To-morrow  night  look  that  thou  lie  alone. 
Let  not  thy  nurse  lie  with  thee  in  thy  chamber: 
Take  thou  this  phial,  being  then  in  bed. 
And  this  distilled  liquor  drink  thou  off; 
When,  presently,  through  all  thy  veins  shall  nm 
A  cold  and  drowsy  humour;  for  no  pulse 
Shall  keep  his  native  progress,  but  surcease: 
No  warmth,  no  breath,  shall  testify  thou  livest; 
The  roses  in  thy  lips  and  cheeks  shall  fade 
To  paly  ashes;  thy  eyes*  windows  fall, 
Like  death,  when  he  shuts  up  the  day  of  life ; 
Each  part,  deprived  of  supple  government. 
Shall,  stiff  and  stark  and  cold,  appear  like  death: 
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And  in  this  borrowed  likeness  of  shrunk  death 

Thou  shalt  continue  two  and  forty  hours. 

And  then  awake  as  from  a  pleasant  sleep. 

Now»  when  the  bridegroom  in  the  morning  comes 

To  rouse  thee  from  thy  bed,  there  art  thou  dead: 

Then,  as  the  manner  of  our  country  is. 

In  thy  best  robes  uncovered  on  the  bier. 

Thou  shalt  be  borne  to  that  same  ancient  vault. 

Where  all  the  kindred  of  the  Capulets  lie. 

In  the  mean  time,  against  thou  shalt  awake, 

Shall  Romeo  by  my  letters  know  our  drift; 

And  hither  shall  he  come,  [and  he  and  I 

Will  watch  thy  waking,]  and  that  very-  night 

Shall  Romeo  bear  thee  hence  to  Mantua. 

And  this  shall  free  thee  from  this  present  shame. 

If  no  unconstant  toy,  nor  womanish  fear. 

Abate  thy  valour  in  the  acting  it. 

Jul.     Qive  me,  give  me !     O,  tell  me  not  of  fear. 

Fri,     Hold ;  get   you    gone :    be  strong  and  pros- 
perous 
In  this  resolve.     Til  send  a  friar  with  speed 
To  Mantua,  with  my  letters  to  thy  lord. 

Jul.    Love,  give  me  strength!   and  strength  shall 
lelp  afford. 
Farewell,  dear  father.  lExeunL 


soxNx  n. 

A  Room  in  Cafitijit's  House. 

Enter  Cafttlet,  Lady  Capt7i:.st,  Nurse,  and  Servants. 

Cap.    So  many  guests  invite  as  here  are  writ.— 

lExit  Senraitt 
Sirrah,  go  hire  me  twenty  ennning  cooks. 
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2  Serv,  You  shall  hare  none  ill,  sir;  for  Fll  tr; 
if  they  can  lick  their  fingers. 

Cap.     How  canst  thou  try  them  so  ? 

2  Serv.  Marry,  sir,  'tis  an  ill  cook  that  cannot 
lick  his  own  fingers  :  therefore,  he  that  cannot  lick  his 
fingers  goes  not  with  me. 

Cap.    Qo,  begone. —  [£an<  Servant. 

We  shall  be  much  unfumish*d  for  this  time. — 
What,  is  my  daughter  gone  to  Friar  Laurence? 

Nurse.    Ay,  forsooth. 

Cap.    WeU,  he   may  chance   to  do  some  good  od 
her: 
A  peevish  self-will'd  harlolry  it  is. 

Enter  Jttliet. 

Nurse.    See,    where   she   comes   from   shrift  with 
merry  look. 

Cap.     How  now,  my  headstrong  I  where  have  yoQ 
been  gadding? 

Jul.    Where  I  have  leam'd  me  to  repent  the  sin 
Of  disobedient  opposition 
To  you  and  your  behests;  and  am  enjoined 
By  holy  Laurence  to  fall  prostrate  here. 
And  beg  your  pardon.  —  Pardon,  I  beseech  you: 
Henceforward  I  am  ever  rul*d  by  you. 

C{q>.     Send  for  the  County :  go  tell  him  of  this, 
ril  have  this  knot  knit  up  to-morrow  morning. 

Jul.     I  met  the  youthful  lord  at  Laurence*  cell; 
And  gave  him  what  becomed  love  I  might. 
Not  stepping  o*er  the  bounds  of  modesty. 

Cap.    Wliy,  I  am  glad  on*t ;  this  is  well, — stand  up 
lliis  is  as  't  should  be.  —  Let  me  see  the  County ; 
Ay,  marry,  go,  I  say,  and  fetch  him  hither. — 
Now,  afore  God,  this  rev'rend  holy  fiiar. 
All  our  whole  city  is  much  bound  to  him. 
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Jul.    Nurse,  will  you  go  with  me  into  my  closet, 
lo  help  me  sort  such  needful  ornaments 
As  you  think  fit  to  furnish  me  to-morrow  ? 

La.  Cap.    No,    not  till   Thursday:    there  is  time 
enough* 

Cap.     Qo»  Nurse,  go  with  her.  —  We'll  to  church  to- 
morrow. [Exeunt  Jxtllrt  and  Nurse. 

La,  Cap.    We  shall  be  short  in  our  provision: 
'Tis  now  near  night. 

Cap.  Tush  I  I  will  stir  about. 

And  all  things  shall  be  well,  I  warrant  thee,  wife. 
Qo  thou  to  Juliet;  help  to  deck  up  her: 
ril  not  to  bed  to-night ;  —  let  me  alone : 
m  play  the  housewife  for  this  once.  —  What,  ho !  ** 
They  are  all  forth :  well,  I  will  walk  myself 
To  County  Paris,  to  prepare  up  him 
Against  to-morrow.     My  heart  b  wond*rous  Hght, 
Since  this  same  wayward  girl  is  so  reclaimed.  [Exeuni. 


Soxifx  ni. 
Juijxi^s  Chamber. 

Enler  Jrusr  and  Nurse. 

Jul.     Ajf   those   attires   are   best:  —  but,    gentle 
Nurse, 
I  pray  thee,  leave  me  to  myself  to-night ; 
For  I  have  need  of  many  orisons 
To  move  the  Heavens  to  smile  upon  my  state, 
Which,  well  thou  know'st,  is  cross  and  full  of  sin. 

Enter  Lady  Cafulst. 

La.  Cap.    What,  are  you  busy,  ho?  need  you  mj 
help? 
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Jul.    No,  madam ;  we  have  cull*d  such  necessarily 
As  are  behovefVil  for  our  state  to-morrow: 
80  please  you,  let  me  now  be  lelt  alone, 
And  let  the  Nurse  this  night  sit  up  with  you; 
For,  I  am  sure,  you  have  your  hands  full  all. 
In  this  so  sudden  business. 

La,  Cap.  Qood  night: 

Get  thee  to  bed,  and  rest;  for  thou  hast  need. 

[^Exeunt  Lady  Capitlet  and  Nune 

Jul.    Farewell  I  -^  God  knows  when  we  shall  meet 
again. 
I  have  a  faint  cold  fear  thriUs  through  my  veiiiSt 
That  almost  freezes  up  the  heat  of  life : 
m  call  them  back  again  to  comfort  me.^- 
Nurse! — What  should  she  do  here? 
My  dismal  scene  I  needs  must  act  alone. — 
Come,  phial. — 

What  if  this  mixture  do  not  work  at  all. 
Shall  I  be  married,  then,  to-morrow  morning?  — 
No,  no;  —  this  shall  forbid  it:  —  lie  thou  there. — 

[Laying  dovm  the  dagger* 
What  if  it  be  a  poison,  which  the  Friar 
Subdy  kath  minister'd  to  have  me  dead. 
Lest  in  this  marriage  he  should  be  dishonour*d. 
Because  he  mairied  me  before  to  Romeo? 
I  fear  it  is;  and  yet,  methinks,  it  should  not. 
For  he  hath  still  been  tried  a  holy  man: 
How  if,  when  I  am  laid  into  the  tomb, 
I  wake  before  the  time  that  Romeo 
Come  to  redeem  me?  there's  a  fearful  point! 
Shall  I  not,  then,  be  stifled  in  the  vault. 
To  whose  foul  mouth  no  healthsome  air  breathes  in, 
And  there  die  strangled  ere  my  Romeo  comes? 
Or,  if  I  live,  is  it  not  very  like. 
The  horrible  conceit  of  death  and  night. 
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Together  with  the  terror  of  the  place,— 
As  in  a  vault,  an  ancient  receptacle, 
Where,  for  these  many  hundred  years,  the  bones 
Of  all  my  buried  ancestors  are  pack'd ; 
Where  bloody  Tybalt,  yet  but  green  in  earth. 
Lies  festering  in  his  shroud;  where,  as  they  say. 
At  some  hours  in  the  night  spirits  resort:^- 
Alack,  alack!  is  it  not  like,  that  I, 
So  early  waking,  —  what  with  loathsome  smells. 
And  shrieks  like  mandrakes*  torn  out  of  the  earth. 
That  Hying  mortals,  hearing -them,  nm  mad;-** 
O,  if  I  wake,  shall  I  not  be  distraught. 
Environed  with  all  these  hideous  fears, 
And  madly  play  with  my  forefathers'  joints. 
And  pluck  the  mangled  Tybalt  from  his  shroud? 
And,  in  this  rage,  with  some  great  kinsman's  bone. 
As  with  a  club,  dash  out  my  desperate  brains? 
O,  look!  methinks  I  see  my  cousin's  ghost 
Seeking  out  Romeo,  that  did  spit  his  body 
Upon  a  rapier's  point.  —  Stay,  Tybalt,  stay!^- 
Romeo!  Romeo!  Romeo!  —  I  drink  to  thee. 

[S%e  throwi  herself  an  the  hea. 


scxHz  rv. 

A  Hall  in  Cajbvtxj?b  House. 

Enter  Lady  Cafulbt  and  Nurse. 

TsO.  Cap,    Hold,  take   these  keys,  and  fetch  more 

spices.  Nurse. 
iVkr^e.     They   call  for  dates  and  quinces  in   the 

paslxy. 

Enter  CAPtTLxr. 

dqf.  Come,  stir,  stir,  stir !  the  second  cock  hath  crow'd, 
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The  curfew  bell  Kath  rung,  'tia  three  o'clock:  — 
Look  to  the  bak'd  meats,  good  Angelica: 
Spare  not  for  cost. 

Nurse,  Qo,  go,  you  cot*qaean,  go. 

Qet  you  to  bed:  'faith,  you'll  be  sick  to-moxrow 
For  this  night's  watching. 

Cap.    No,  not  a  whit.     What !  I  have  watch'd  ere 
now 
All  night  for  lesser  canse,  and  ne'er  been  sick. 
La.  Cap.    Ay,  you  have  been  a  mouse-hunt  in  your 
time; 
But  I  will  watch  yon  from  such  watehing  now. 

lExami  Lady  Capulst  and  Nurse. 
Cap.      A   jealous-hood,    a  jealous-hood  !  —  Now, 
feQow, 
What's  there  i 

Enter  Servants,  toUh  spiU^  logs^  and  baskets, 

1  Serv.    Things  for  the  cook,  sir ;  but  I  know  not 

what. 
Cap.    Make  haste,  make  haste.    [_Exit  I  Serv.]* 
Sirrah,  fetch  drier  logs: 
Call  Peter,  he  will  shew  thee  where  they  are. 

2  Serv.    I   have   a   head,   sir,  that  will   find   out 

logs. 
And  never  trouble  Peter  for  the  matter.  [^Eoeit. 

Cap.  'Mass,  and  well  said ;  a  merry  whoreson,  ha ! 
Thou  shalt  be  logger-head.  —  Qood  Father !  'tis  day : 
The  County  will  be  here  with  music  straight, 

\Mu9ic  wUhin. 
For  so  he  said  he  would.  —  I  hear  him  near. — 
Nurse!— Wife!  — what,  ho!  — what,  Nurse,  I  say! 

EnUr  Nurse. 
Qo,  waken  Juliet;  go,  and  trim  her  up: 
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m  go  and  chat  with  Paria.  —  Hie,  make  haate, 
Make  haste;  the  bridegroom  he  ii  come  already: 
Make  haste,  I  say.  \ExmiU, 


SoBm  V, 
Jvi.zzt'b  Chamber;  JxazxT  on  the  Bed. 

Enter  Nurse. 

Nurse.     Mistress !  —  what,    mistress  1  —  Jnliet ! 

fast,  I  warrant  her,  she:  — 
Why,  Iamb!  — why,  lady!  —  fie,  you  slug-a-bed ! -^ 
Why,    love,   I   say !  —  madam  I    sweet-heart !  —  whj, 

bride !  — 
What,   not   a   word?  —  you   take   your  pennyworths 

now:    . 
Sleep  for  a  week ;  for  the  next  night,  I  warrant. 
The  County  Paris  hath  set  up  his  rest. 
That  you  shall  rest  but  little.  —  God  forgive  me. 
Marry,  and  amen,  how  sound  is  she  asleep! 
I  needs  must  wake  her. — Madam,  madam,  madam! 
Ay,  let  the  County  take  you  in  your  bed : 
He'U  fright  you  up,  i'  faith.  —  Will  it  not  be  ? 
What,  drest !  and  in  your  clothes !  and  down  again ! 
I  must  needs  wake  you.     Lady!  lady,  lady!-* 
Alas  !  alas  !  —  Help  !  help  !  my  lady*s  dead !  — 
0,  well-a-day,  that  ever  I  was  bom !  — 
Some  aqua-vitse,  ho !  —  my  lord  !  my  lady ! 

Enter  Lady  Cafulbt. 

La.  Cap.  What  noise  is  here  ? 

Nurse.  O  lamentable  day! 

La.  Cap.  What  is  the  matter? 

Nurse.  Look,  look!  O  heavy  day! 
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La.  Cap.    O  me !  O  me !  —  my  child,  my  only  life, 
Reyiye,  look  up,  or  I  wiU  die  with  thee! 
Help,  help  1  —  call  help. 

Enter  Capulet. 

Cap.    For  shame !   bring  Juliet  forth ;  her  lord  is 

come. 
Nurse.    She's  dead,  deceas'd,  she's  dead ;  alack  the 

day  1 
La.  Cap.    Alack  the  day!   she's  dead,  she's  dead, 

she's  dead. 
Cap.    Ha  !  let  me  see  her.  —  Out,  alas  I  she's  cold ; 
Her  blood  is  settled,  and  her  joints  are  stiff; 
Life  and  these  lips  hsve  long  been  separated: 
Death  lies  on  her,  like  an  untimely  frost 
Upon  the  sweetest  flower  of  all  the  field. 
Nurse.     O  lamentable  day! 
La.  Cap.  O  woefbl  timel 

Cap.    Death,  that  hath  ta'en  her  hence  to  make  me 
wail. 
Ties  up  my  tongue,  and  will  not  let  me  speak. 

Enter  Friar  Lajjbxsch  and  Pabis,  with  Musicians. 

Fri.    Come,  is  the  bride  ready  to  go  to  church? 

C<q>.    Beady  to  go,  but  never  to  return. — 
O  son!  the  night  before  thy  wedding  day 
Hath  Death  lain  with  thy  wife :  —  there  she  lies. 
Flower  as  she  was,  deflowered  by  him. 
Death  is  my  son-in-law.  Death  is  my  heir; 
My  daughter  he  hath  wedded.     I  will  die. 
And  leave  him  all;  life,  living,  all  is  death's! 

Par,     Have  I  thought  long  to  see   this  morning's 
face, 
And  doth  it  give  me  such  a  sight  as  this  ? 

La.  Cap.    Accurs'd,  unhappy,  wretched,  hateful  day ! 
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Most  miBerable  hoax  that  e'er  time  saw 

In  lasting  labour  of  his  pilgrimage  I 

But  one,  poor  one,  one  poor  and  loving  child. 

But  one  thing  to  rejoice  and  solace  in. 

And  cruel  Death  hath  catch'd  it  from  my  sight. 

Nurse,     O  woe,  O  woeful,  woeful,  woeful  day  I 
Most  lamentable  day  I  most  woeful  day, 
That  ever,  ever,  I  did  yet  behold! 
O  day !  O  day !  O  day !  O  hateful  day ! 
Never  was  seen  so  black  a  day  as  this: 
0  woeful  day,  O  woeful  dayl 

Par.    Beguil'd,  divorced,  wronged,  spited,  clain' 
Most  detestable  death,  by  thee  beguil'di. 
By  cruel,  cruel  thee  quite  overthrown ! 
O  love !  O  life !  —  not  life,  but  love  in  death  I 

C(^.     Despis'd,  distressed,  hated,  martyr'd,  kilTd 
Uncomfortable  time,  why  cam'st  thou  now 
To  murther,  murther  our  solemnity  ?  — 
O  child !  O  child !  —  my  soul,  and  not  my  child !  — 
Dead  art  thou  !  —  alack  !  my  child  is  dead ; 
And  with  my  chUd  my  joys  are  buried. 

JPW.    Peace,  ho  I  for  shame  !  confusion's  cure  livet 
not 
In  these  confusions.     Heaven  and  yourself 
Had  part  in  this  fair  maid;  now  Heaven  hath  all; 
And  all  the  better  ii  it  for  the  maid: 
Your  part  in  her  you  could  not  keep  from  death. 
But  Heaven  keeps  his  part  in  eternal  life. 
The  most  you  sought  was  her  promotion, 
For  *twas  your  Heaven  she  should  be  advanc'd; 
And  weep  ye  now,  seeing  she  is  advanc'd 
Above  the  clouds,  as  high  as  Heaven  itself? 
O,  in  this  love,  you  love  your  child  so  ill, 
Thsit  you  nm  mad,  seeing  that  she  is  well: 
She's  not  well  married  that  lives  married  hmg. 
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Bat  she's  best  married  that  dies  married  young. 
Dry  up  your  tears,  and  stick  your  rosemary 
On  this  &ir  corse:  and,  as  the  custom  ib. 
In  all  her  best  array  bear  her  to  church; 
For  though  fond  Nature  bids  us  all  lament. 
Yet  nature's  tears  are  reason's  merriment. 

Cap,     All  things,  that  we  ordained  festiTiU 
Turn  from  their  office  to  black  funeral: 
Our  instruments,  to  melancholy  bells; 
Our  wedding  cheer,  to  a  sad  burial  feast; 
Our  solemn  hymns  to  sullen  dirges  change; 
Our  bridal  flowers  serve  for  a  buried  corse. 
And  all  things  change  them  to  the  contrary. 

Fri,     Sir,    go   you    in,  —  and.    Madam,    go    with 
him;  — 
And  go,  Sir  Paris:  —  every  one  prepare 
To  follow  this  fair  corse  unto  her  grave. 
The  Heavens  do  low'r  upon  you  for  some  ill; 
Move  them  no  more  by  crossing  their  high  will. 

{^Exeunt  Capulet,  Lady  Capulst,  Pabis,  and 
Friar. 

1  Aft».  'Faith,  we  may  put  up  our  pipes,  and  be 
gone. 

Nurse.  Honest  good  fellows,  ah !  put  up,  put  up ; 
for,  well  you  know,  this  is  a  pitiful  case.   [^ExU  Nurse. 

1  Mu8.    Ay,  by  my  troth,  the  case  may  be  amended 

EnUr  P£TSB. 

Fet.  Musicians,  O,  musicians!  Heart's  ease^ 
Heart* s  ea»e:  O,  an  you  will  have  me  live,  play— '- 
Hearths  ease. 

1  Mus.    Why  HearCs  ease  7 

Fet,  O,  musicians!  because  my  heart  itself  plays 
—  My  heart  is  JvU  [of  woe] :  O,  play  me  some 
merry  dump,  to  comfort  me. 
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2  Mu8,    Not  a  dump  we :  'tis  no  time  to  play  now. 

Pet,    You  will  not  then? 

Mui.    No. 

Pet.    I  will,  then,  give  it  you  Bonndly. 

1  MiM.    What  will  you  give  ua  ? 

Pet,  No  money,  on  my  faith;  but  the  gleek:  I 
will  give  you  the  minstreL 

1  Mu8.    Then  will  I  give  you  the  serving-creature. 

Pet,  Then  will  I  lay  the  serving-creature's  dagger 
on  your  pate.  I  will  carry  no  crotchets :  TU  re  you, 
TU  fa  you.     Do  you  note  me? 

1  Mu8.    An  you  re  us,  and /a  us,  yon  note  us. 

2  Jlftt^.  Pray  you,  put  up  your  dagger,  and  put  out 
your  wit. 

Pet,  Then  have  at  you  with  my  wit.  I  will  dry- 
beat  you  with  an  iron  wit,  and  put  up  my  iron  dag- 
ger. —  Answer  me  like  men : 

When  griping  grief  the  heart  doth  wounds 

And  doleful  dumps  the  mind  oppress^ 
Then  musiCf  with  her  nlver  sound  ; 

Why  *'  silver  sound ''  ?   why  **  music  with  her  sQvet 
sound*'?    What  say  you,  Simon  Catling? 

1  Mus,  Marry,  sir,  because  silver  hath  a  sweet 
sound. 

Pet.    Pretty !    What  say  you,  Hugh  Rebeck  ? 

2  Mus,  I  say  —  **  silver  sound,**  because  musicians 
sound  for  silver. 

Pet,  Pretty  too! — What  say  you,  James  Sound- 
post? 

8  Mus,    'Faith,  I  know  not  what  to  say. 

Pet,  O,  I  cry  you  mercy!  you  are  the  singer:  I 
will  say  for  you.  It  is  — "  music  with  her  silver 
sound,"  because  musicians  have  no  gold  for  sound* 
ing:  — 

vox.  X.  z 
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Then  mtmc,  with  her  silver  sounds 
With  speedy  help  doth  lend  redress.      \_EsBit 

1  Mus.    What  a  pestilent  knaye  is  this  same! 

2  Mus.    Hang  him.  Jack!     Come,  we'll  in  here;' 
tarry  for  tl^e  mourners,  and  stay  dinner.        [Exeunt. 


ACT  V. 

Soxifx  I.  —  Mantua.    A  Street. 
Enter  Roxso. 

Romeo. 

IF  I  may  trust  the  flattering  sooth  of  sleep. 
My  dreams  presage  some  joyful  news  at  hand 
My  bosom's  lord  sits  lightly  in  his  throne; 
And  all  this  day  an  unaccustomed  spirit 
Lifls  me  above  the  ground  with  cheerful  thoughts. 
I  dream*d  my  lady  came  and  found  me  dead, 
(Strange   dream,   that    gires   a   dead    man    leave  ts 

think!) 
And  breath'd  such  life  with  kisses  in  my  lips. 
That  I  reviVd,  and  was  an  emperor. 
Ah  me !  how  sweet  is  love  itself  possessed, 
When  but  love's  shadows  are  so  rich  in  joy ! 

Enter  Balthasab. 

News  from  Verona!  —  How  now,  Balthasar? 
Dost  thou  not  bring  me  letters  from  the  Friar? 
How  doth  my  lady?    Is  my  father  well? 
How  fares  my  JuHet?    That  I  ask  again; 
For  nothing  can  be  ill  if  she  be  well 
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Bal,     Then  she  is  well,  and  nothing  can  be  ill: 
Her  body  sleeps  in  Capeb'  monument. 
And  her  immortal  part  with  angels  lives, 
I  saw  her  laid  low  in  her  kindred's  vault. 
And  presently  took  post  to  tell  it  you. 

0  pardon  me  for  bringing  these  ill  news. 
Since  you  did  leave  it  for  my  office,  sir. 

Rom.    Is  it  e'en  so?  then  I  defy  you,  stanl  — 
Thou  know'st  my  lodging :  get  me  ink  and  paper 
And  hire  post  horses;  I  wiU  hence  to-night. 

Bal.    I  do  beseech  you,  sir,  have  patience: 
Your  looks  are  pale  and  wild,  and  do  impart 
Some  misadventure. 

Rom.  Tush!  thou  art  deceiVd; 

Leave  me,  and  do  the  thing  I  bid  thee  do. 
Hast  thou  no  letters  to  me  from  the  Friar  ? 

Bal.    No,  my  good  lord. 

Rom.  No  matter;  get  thee  gone, 

And  hire  those  horses:  FU  be  with  thee  straight. 

[^EvU  Baxthasax. 
WeQ,  Juliet,  I  will  lie  with  thee  to-night. 
Let's  see  for  means:  —  O,  mischief!  thou  art  swift 
To  enter  in  the  thoughts  of  desperate  men! 

1  do  remember  an  apothecary, — 

And  hereabouts  he  dwells,  —  which  late  I  noted 

In  tatter'd  weeds,  with  overwhelming  brows. 

Culling  of  simples :  meagre  were  his  looks ; 

Sharp  misery  had  worn  him  to  the  bones: 

And  in  his  needy  shop  a  tortoise  hung, 

An  alligator  stuff'd,  and  other  skins 

Of  iU-shap'd  fishes ;  and  about  his  shelves 

A  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes, 

Green  earthen  pots,  bladders,  and  musty  seeds, 

Remnants  of  packthread,  and  old  cakes  of  roses, 

Were  thinly  scattered  to  make  up  a  shew. 
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Noting  this  penury,  to  myself  I  said — 
An  if  a  man  did  need  a  poiaon  now. 
Whose  sale  is  present  death  in  Mantna, 
Here  lives  a  caitiff  wretch  would  sell  it  him. 
O,  this  same  thought  did  but  lbre«ran  mj  need. 
And  this  same  needy  man  must  sell  it  me. 
As  I  remember,  this  should  be  the  house: 
Being  holiday,  the  beggar's  shop  is  shut.—- 
What,  hoi  apothecary! 

Enter  Apothecary. 

Apothecary,  Who  calls  so  loud? 

Rom,    Come  hither,  man.  —  I  see,  that  tfaoa  art 
poor; 
Hold,  there  is  forty  ducats;  let  me  have 
A  dram  of  poison ;  such  soon«speeding  gear 
As  will  disperse  itself  through  all  the  Teins, 
That  the  life-weary  taker  may  fall  dead; 
And  that  the  trunk  may  be  discharg*d  of  breatn 
As  violently  as  hasty  powder  fir'd 
Doth  hurry  from  the  fatal  cannon*s  womb. 

Ap,     Such  mortal  drugs  I  have;  but  Mantua's  lav 
Is  death  to  any  he  that  utters  them. 

Rom.    Art  thou  so  bare  and  full  of  wretchedness. 
And  fear'st  to  die?  fkmine  is  in  thy  cheeks. 
Need  and  oppression  staireth  in  thy  eyes, 
Contempt  and  beggary  hang  upon  thy  back. 
The  world  is  not  thy  friend,  nor  the  worid's  law: 
The  world  affords  no  law  to  make  thee  rich; 
Then  be  not  poor,  but  break  it,  and  take  this. 

Ap.    My  poverty,  but  not  my  will,  consents. 

Rom,    I  pay  thy  poverty,  and  not  thy  will. 

Ap.    Put  this  in  any  liquid  thing  you  will. 
And  drink  it  off;  and,  if  yon  had  the  strength 
Of  twenty  men,  it  would  dispatch  you  straight 
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Rom.    There  is  thj  gold;   worse  poison  to  men's 

SOUlSy 

Doing  more  morther  in  tbis  loathsome  world. 

Than  these  poor  compounds  that  thou  may*st  not  sett: 

I  seU  thee  poison,  thou  hast  sold  me  none. 

FareweU ;  buy  food,  and  get  thyself  in  flesh.  — 

Come,  cordial,  and  nqt  poison,  go  with  me 

To  Juliette  grave ;  for  there  must  I  use  thee.  [^ExemU ' 


ScsHX  n. 

Friar  hjLVBMVom'B  CelL 

Enter  Friar  Johs. 
John.    Holy  Franciscan  friar !  brother  I  ho  1 

Enter  Friar  X^vbxiccb. 

Laurence.    This  same  should  be  the  voice  of  IViai 
John. — 
Welcome  from  Mantua:  what  says  Romeo? 
Or,  if  his  mind  be  writ,  give  me  his  letter. 

John,    Going  to  find  a  bare-foot  brother  out» 
One  of  our  order,  to  associate  me. 
Here  in  this  city  visiting  the  sick. 
And  finding  him,  the  searchers  of  the  town, 
Suspecting  that  we  both  were  in  a  house 
Where  the  infectious  pestilence  did  reign, 
Seal'd  up  the  doors,  and  would  not  let  us  forth; 
60  that  my  speed  to  Mantua  there  was  stay'd. 

Lou*    Who  bare  my  letter,  then,  to  Romeo? 

John,    I  could  not  send  it, — here  it  is  again,-* 
Nor  get  a  messenger  to  bring  it  thee, 
So  fearful  were  they  of  infection. 

Lau.    Unhappy  fortune !  by  my  brotherhood. 
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The  letter  was  not  nice,  but  full  of  charge^ 
Of  dear  import ;  and  the  neglecting  it 
May  do  much  danger.    Friar  John,  go  hence; 
Get  me  an  iron  crow,  and  bring  it  straight 
Unto  my  cell. 

John.     Brother,  TVL  go  and  bring  it  thee.      [JEM. 

Lau.    Now  must  I  to  the  mpnument  alone. 
Within  this  three  hours  will  fair  Juliet  wake; 
She  will  beshrew  me  much,  that  Romeo 
Hath  had  no  notice  of  these  accidents; 
But  I  will  write  again  to  Mantua, 
And  keep  her  at  my  cell  till  Romeo  come: 
Poor  living  corse,  clos'd  in  a  dead  man's  tomb! 

soxHx  m. 

A  Churchyard:  in  it  a  Monument  belonging  to  the 
Capolett. 

Enter  Pabis,  and  hU  Page,  hearing  ftowerz  and  a 
torch. 

Par,    Qvwe  me  thy  torch,  boy:   hence,  and  stand 
aloof;  — 
Yet  put  it  out,  for  I  would  not  be  seen. 
Under  yond*  yew-trees  lay  thee  all  along, 
Holding  thine  ear  close  to  the  hollow  ground; 
So  shidl  no  foot  upon  the  churchyard  tread. 
Being  loose,  unfirm  with  digging  up  of  graves. 
But  thou  shalt  hear  it':  whistle  then  to  me. 
As  signal  that  thou  hear'st  something  approach. 
Give  me  those  flowers.    Do  as  I  bid  thee;  go. 

Page.    I  am  almost  afraid  to  stand  alone 
Here  in  the  churchyard;  yet  I  wUl  adventure. 

IRetires 
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Par,    Sweet  flower,  with  flowers  thy  bridal  bed  I 
strew. 
O  woe!  thy  canopy  is  dust  and  stones. 
Which  with  sweet  water  nightly  I  will  dew. 

Or  wanting  that,  with  tears  distill'd  by  moans: 
The  obsequies    that  I  for  thee  wOl  keep, 
Pfightly  shall  be  to  strew  thy  grave  and  weep! 

IThe  Boy  wkUOu. 
The  boy  gives  warning  something  doth  approach. 
What  cursed  foot  wanders  this  way  to-night. 
To  cross  my  obsequies,  and  true  love's  rite  ? 
What!  with  a  torch?  —  muffle  me,  night,  a  while. 

IRetires. 

Enter  Rohso  and  Bal'^oasasl^  vnlh  a  tarch^  nuiU 
toek^  Spc. 

Rom,    Qive  me   that  mattock,  and  the  wrenching 
iron. 
Hold,  take  this  letter:  early  in  the  morning 
See  thou  deliver  it  to  my  lord  and  father. 
Give  me  the  light.     Upon  thy  life  I  charge  thee, 
^Vhate'er  thou  hear'st  or  seest,  stand  all  aloof, 
And  do  not  interrupt  me  in  my  course. 
Why  I  descend  into  this  bed  of  death 
Is,  partly,  to  behold  my  lady's  fkce; 
But,  chiefly,  to  take  thence  from  her  dead  flnger 
A  precious  ring,  a  ring  that  I  must  use 
In  dear  employment.     Therefore  hence,  be  gone: 
But  if  thou,  jealous,  dost  return  to  pry 
In  what  I  farther  shall  intend  to  do. 
By  Heaven,  I  will  tear  thee  joint  by  joint. 
And  strew  this  hungry  churchyard  widi  thy  limbs. 
The  time  and  my  intents  are  savage,  wild; 
More  flerce,  and  more  inexorable  far, 
'''>>an  empty  tigers,  or  the  roaring  sea. 
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Bid.    I  will  be  gone^  sir,  and  not  trouble  70a. 

Rom,    So  sbalt  thou  shew  me   friendship.  —  Take 
thou  that: 
Live,  and  be  prosperous;  and  &reweU,  good  fellow. 

Bal.    For    all    this    same,     FU    hide    me    here 
about : 
His  looks  I  fear,  and  his  intents  I-  doubt    [^ReHre$ 

Rom,    Thou  detestable  maw,  thou  womb  of  death, 
Oorg'd  with  the  dearest  morsel  of  the  Earth, 
Thus  I  enforce  thj  rotten  jaws  to  open, 

^Breaking  open  the  door  of  the  monument 
And,  in  despite,  FU  cram  thee  with  more  food! 

Par,     This  is  that  banish*d  haughty  Montague, 
That  murther'd  my  love's  cousin,  —  with  which  grief. 
It  is  supposed,  the  fair  creature  died,  — • 
And  here  is  come  to  do  some  villainous  shame 
To  the  dead  bodies :  I  wiU  apprehend  him.  -* 

[^Advancing, 
Stop  thy  unhaUoVd  toil,  vile  Montague. 
Can  vengeance  be  pursu'd  farther  than  death? 
Condemned  villain,  I  do  apprehend  thee: 
Obey,  and  go  with  me;  for  thou  must  die. 

Rom,     I    must,    indeed ;    and    therefor^    came    1 
hither.  — 
Good  gentle  youth,  tempt  not  a  desperate  man; 
Fly  hence  and  leave  me: — think  upon  these  gone: 
Let  them  affright  thee. -^  I  beseech  thee,  youth. 
Put  not  another  sin  upon  my  head. 
By  urging  me  to  fury :  —  O,  be  gone ! 
By  Heaven,  I  love  thee  better  than  myself; 
For  I  come  hither  arm'd  against  myself: 
Stay  not,  be  gone  ;  — •  live,  and  hereafter  sav 
A  madman's  mercy  bade  thee  run  away. 

Par,    I  do  defy  thy  conjurations. 
And  apprehend  thee  for  a  felon  here. 
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Rom.    Wilt  thou  proToke  me  ?  then,  have  at  thee, 
boy.  inepfgM. 

Page.    O  Lord!  they  fight:  I  will  go  eall  the  watoh, 

lEmU  Page. 

Par.    O,  I  am  eUinl    [FoSt.]  ^If  thou  he  mer- 
ciful. 
Open  the  tomb,  lay  me  with  Xuliel  [Dtei. 

Rom.     In   faith,    I    wi]L--*Liet   mb   penue    tUf 
face:— ^ 
Mercutio's  kiniman,  noble  Coonty  Paria.-^ 
What  said  my  man,  when  my  hetotaed  aonl 
Did  not  attend  him  ae  we  rode?    I  think. 
He  told  me,  Paris  ahould  have  maxried  Juliet: 
Said  he  not  so?  or  did  I  dream  it  so? 
Or  am  I  mad,  hearing  him  talk  of  Juliet, 
To  think  it  waa  ao?^^0,  give  me  thy  handl«^ 
One  writ  with  me  in  aour  misfovtune*i  book  I 
ril  bury  thee  in  a  triumphant  grave,  •-«- 
A  grave  ?    O,  i|o !  a  lanthom,  sku^ter^d  youtht 
For  here  lies  Juliet;  and  her  beauty  makea 
This  vault  a  feasting  presence  full  of  light 
Death,  lie  thou  there,  by  a  dead  man  infteir^d. 

{^Laying  Pabis  in  the  manimnen$» 
How  oft,  when  men  are  at  the  point  of  death. 
Have  they  been  merry,  which  their  keepers  call 
A  lightning  befbre  deatii:  O,  how  may  I 
Call  this  a  lightning?  — O  my  love!  my  wifb! 
Death,  that  hath  snck^d  the  honey  of  thy  hnathf 
Hath  had  no  power  yet  upon  thy  beauty: 
Thou  art  not  conquer'd;  beaut/a  esisign  yet 
Is  crimson  in  thy  lips,  and  in  thy  cheeks. 
And  death's  pale  flag  Is  nioft  advanced  there.— « 
Tybalt,  li'st  thou  there  in  thy  bloody  sheet  ? 
O,  what  more  favour  can  I  do  to  thee. 
Than  with  that  hand  that  cut  thy  youth  in  twain, 
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To  fiunder  his  that  was  thine  eaemy? 

Forgive  me,  cousin!  —  Ah!  dear  Juliet* 

Why  art  thou  yet  so  fair?    Shall  I  believe 

That  unsubstantial  Death  is  amorous, 

And  that  the  lean  aUioxred  monster  keeps 

Thee  here  in  dark  to  be  his  paramour? 

For  fear  of  that  I  still  will- stay  with  thee» 

And  never  from  this  palace  of  dim  night 

Depart  again:  here,  here  wiU  I  remain 

With  worms  that  are  thy  chamber*maids ;  O,  here 

Will  I  set  up  my  everlasting  rest. 

And  shake  the  yoke  of  inauspicious  stars 

From   this   world-wearied    flesh  1  —  Eyes,  look   yout 

last: 
Arms,  take  your  last  embrace ;  and  lips,  O,  yoa 
The  doors  of  breath,  seal  with  a  righteous  kiss 
A  dateless  bargain  to  engrossing  death  I-— 
Come,  bitter  conduct,  come,  unsavoury  guide! 
Thou  desperate  pilot,  now  at  once  run  on 
The  dashhig  rocks  thy  sea^sick  weary  bark! 
Here's  to  my  love  I  •—  [2>rtnJ».]     O,  true  apothecary  I 
Thy  drugs  are  quick.  »*  Thus  with  a  kiss  I  die.    {^Diu. 

EfUer^  at  the  other  end  of  the  churchyard^  Friar  Lait- 
BXKCS,  with  a  lantham^  erow^  and  spade. 

Fri.    Saint  Ftbucob   be    my  speed  I   how  oft    to- 
night 
Have    my   old   feet    stumbled    at    graves! — Who's 
there? 
BaJ.    Here's  one,  a  friend,  and  one  that  knows  you 

welL 
Fru    BHss  be  upon  you  I    Tell  me,  good  my  friend, 
What  torch  is  yond',  that  vainly  lends  his  light 
To  grubs  and  eydess  sculls  ?  as  I  discern. 
It  bumeih  in  the  Gaels'  monnment. 
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Bal.    It  doth  BO9  holy  tir ;  and  there's  my  nuMter, 
One  that  you  lore. 

FH.  Who  kit? 

Bal^  Romeo. 

JPW.    How  long  hath  he  been  there  ? 

Bd.  Full  half  an  hour* 

Fri.    00  with  me  to  the  Tsult 

All.  I  dare  not,  lir. 

My  matter  kndfWft  not  hut  I  am  gone  hence ; 
And  fearfully  did  menaee  me  with  deo^. 
If  I  did  stay  to  look  on  his  intents. 

Fri.    Stay,  then;  Fll  go  alone.  —  Fear  comes  upon 
me; 
O,  much  I  Ibar  some  ill  unlucky  thing. 

Bid,    As  I  did  sleep  under  (Ms  yew-tree  here, 
I  dreamt  my  master  and  another  fought. 
And  that  my  master  slew  him. 

.FW.  Borneo !  — 

[Advancing. 
Alack,  aladi!  what  blood  is  this,  which  stains 
The  stony  entrance  of  this  sepulchre  ?  — 
What  mean  these  masterless  and  gory  swords 
To  lie  discolour'd  by  this  place  of  peace  ? 

[Entering  the  monument, 
Romeo !  O,  pale  I  —  Who  else  i  what  i  Paria  too  ? 
And  steep'd  in  blood? — Ah!  what  an  unkind  hour 
Is  guilty  of  this  lamentable  chance !  — 
The  lady  stirs.  [Jtjlixt  vaie$. 

Jul,     O,  comfortable  friar!  where  is  my  lord? 
I  do  remember  well  where  I  should  be. 
And  there  I  am. --Where  is  my  Romeo? 

[Noiee  iDitkin. 

Pru    I  hear  some  noise.  ^  Lady,  oome  from  thaf 
nest 
Of  death,  ceotagion,  and  unnatural  sleep. 
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A  greater  power  than  we  can  contradiet 

Hath  thwarted  our  intents:  come,  come  away. 

Thy  husband  in  thy  bosom  there  lies  dead; 

And  Paris  too :  oome,  FIl  dispose  of  thee 

Among  a  sisterhood  of  holy  nuns. 

Stay  not  to  question,  for  the  watch  is  coming; 

Come,  go,  good  Juliet.  *-*  [iVMfe  againJ]    I  dare  no 

longer  stay.  [JSett. 

Jul.    Qo,  get  thee  hence,  for  I  wffl  not  away.  -^ 
What's  here?  a  cup,  dos'd  in  my  tme  love*i  hand? 
Poison,  I  see,  hath  been  his  timeless  end.— 
O  churl  i  drunk  all,  and  left  no  Mendly  drop. 
To  help  me  after? — I  will  kiss  thy  lips; 
Haply,  some  poison  yet  doth  hang  on  them. 
To  make  me  die  with  a  restoratiTe.         [JTusef  him. 
Thy  lips  are  warm! 

1  Watch.    IWithin.']    Lead,  boys  — which  way? 
Tvl.    Yea,  noise? — then  FU  be  brief.  —  O  happy 

dagger!  {^Snatching  Rohso's  dagger. 

This  is  thy  sheath;   [#(a£s  Aur^eT/l]   there  rust,  and 

let  me  die.  IDiei. 

Enter  Watch»  witA  Timtf  Page. 

Page*    This  is  the  place;  there,  where  the  torch 

doth  bum. 
1  Watch.    The  ground  is  bloody:  search  about  the 
churchyard. 
Go>  aome  of  you ;  whoe'er  you  find,  attach. 

[JSmwU  9cm$  Watchmen. 
PitiM  sight!  here  lies  the  County  slain;  — 
And  Juliet  bleeding;  warm,  and  newly  dead. 
Who  here  hath  lain  these  two  days  buried. — 
Qo,  ten  the  Prince,-— mn  to  the  Capulets,*— 
Rais?  up  the  Montagues,  —  some  others  search:  — 

IBweunt  pihtr  Watefam^en 
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We  see  the  ground  whetoon  theM  woes  do  Ha ; 
But  the  true  ground  of  all  these  piteous  woes 
We  cannot  without  ckcmnstanea  descry. 

Enter  some  of  tha  Watch,  with  Balthasaa. 
2  Watch.    Here's  Romeo's  man;  we  found  him  ia 

this  church  yard* 
1  Watch.    Hold  him  in  salbty^  tiU  the  Prince  eoma 
hither. 

Enter  another  Watchman,  with  Friar  Laitsxitos* 

d  Watch.    Here  is  a  friar,  that  trembles,  sighs,  and 
weeps : 
We  took  this  mattock  and  this  spade  from  him. 
As  he  was  coming  from  this  chnrehTard  side. 

1  Watch.    A  great  suspicion:  stay  the  friar  too. 

Enter  the  Prince,  oni  Attendants. 
Prinee.    What  misBdrentnre  is  so  early  up. 
That  calls  our  person  from  our  morning  rest  ? 

Enter  Cafuut,  Lady  Capxtlxx,  and  Others. 
C<^.    What    should  it  be,   that   they  so   shriek 

abroad? 
La.  Cap.    O,  the  people  in  the  street  cry  Bomeo, 
Some  Juliet,  and  some  Paris;  and  all  run 
With  open  outcry  toward  our  monunent. 
Prince.    What  fsar  is  tins,  idiieh  startles  in  your 

ears? 
1  Watch^    Sotersign,  here  lies  the  County  Paris 
dafai; 
And  Roaoeo  dead;  and  Jtdiet,  dead  before. 
Warm  and  new  kill'd. 
Prinee,    Search,  seek*  and  know  how  this   fboZ 
nrarther  comes. 
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1  Waich*    Here  is  »  Mar,  and  slaughtered  Romeo*8 
man, 
With  instruments  upon  them»  fit  to  open 
These  dead  men's  tombs. 

Cap.    O,  Heaven ! — O,  wife !  look  how  our  daughter 
bleeds! 
This  dagger  hath  mistaken,  »*  for,  lo!  his  house 
Is  empty  on  the  back  of  Montague,  ~— 
And  is  mis-sheathed  in  my  daughter's  bosom. 

La,  Cap*    O  me!  this  sight  of  death  is  as  a  bell, 
That  warns  my  old  age  to  a  sepulchre. 

Enter  Moittaottb  and  Others. 

Prince*    Come,  Montague;  for  thou  art  eaxly  up, 
To  see  thy  son  and  heir  more  early  down. 

Man.    Alas,  my  liege,  my  wife  is  dead  to-night; 
Grief  of  my  son's  exile  hath  stopp'd  her  breath. 
What  farther  woe  conspires  against  mine  age? 

Prince,    Look,  and  thou  shalt  see. 

Man.    O  thou  untaught  I  what  manners  is  in  this. 
To  press  before  thy  fiither  to  a  grave? 

Prince.    Seal  up  the  mouth  of  outrage  for  a  while, 
Till  we  can  dear  these. ambiguities. 
And  know  their  spring,  their  head,  their  true  descent ; 
And  tiien  will  I  be  general  of  your  woes. 
And  lead  you  even  to  death.    Mean  time  forbear. 
And  let  misnhanffl  be  slave  to  patience.  -^ 
Bring  forth  the  parties  of  suspicion. 

Fri.    I  am  the  greatest,  able  to  do  least. 
Yet  most  suspected,  as  the  time  and  place 
Doth  make  against  me,  of  this  direfbl  mnrther ; 
And  here  I  stand,  both  to  xmpeaeh  and  purge 
Myself  condemned,  and  myself  ezcus'd. 

Prince.    Then,  say  at  once  what  thou  dost  know 
in  this. 
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PH.    I  ivill  be  brief,  for  my  short  date  of  breath 
Is  not  so  long  as  is  a  tedious  tale. 
Romeoy  there  dead,  was  husband  to  that  Juliet; 
And  she,  there  dead,  that  Romeo's  faithftd  wife: 
I  married  them;  and  their  stolen  mainage-day 
Was  Tybalt's  dooms-day,  whose  untimely  death 
Banish'd  the  new-made  bridegroom  from  this  city; 
For  whom,  and  not  for  Tjrbalt,  Juliet  ptn'd. 
You,  to  remove  that  siege  of  grief  from  her, 
Betroth'd,  and  would  have  married  her  perforce. 
To  County  Paris :  then  eomes  she  to  me, 
And,  with  wild  looks,  bid  me  devise  some  means 
To  rid  her  from  this  second  marriage. 
Or  in  my  cell  there  would  she  kUl  herself. 
Then  gave  I  her  (so  tutor*d  by  my  art) 
A  sleeping  potion,  which  so  took  effect 
As  I  intended;  for  it  wrought  on  her 
The  form  of  death.    Meantime,  I  writ  to  Romeo, 
That  he  should  hither  come,  as  this  dire  night» 
To  help  to  take  her  from  her  borrowed  grave. 
Being  the  time  the  potion's  force  should  cease. 
But  he  which  bore  my  letter.  Friar  John, 
Was  stay'd  by  accident,  and  yesternight 
Retum'd  my  letter  back.    Then,  all  alone. 
At  the  prefixed  hour  of  her  waking, 
Came  I  to  take  her  from  her  kindred's  Tauh, 
Meaning  to  keep  her  closely  at  my  cell. 
Till  I  conveniently  could  send  to  Romeo: 
But,  when  I  came,  (some  minute  ere  the  dme 
Of  her  awakening,)  here  untimely  lay 
The  noble  Paris,  and  true  Romeo,  dead. 
She  wakes ;  and  I  entreated  her  come  forth. 
And  bear  tibis  work  of  Heaven  with  patience : 
But  then  a  noise  did  scare  me  from  the  tomb, 
And  she,  too  desperate,  would  not  go  with  me. 
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But  (as  it  eeems)  did  noknce  on  heredf. 
All  this  I  know,  and  to  tlie  marriage 
Her  nurse  is  privy ;  and|  if  aught  in  this 
Misoamed  hj  my  iiuilt>  let  my  old  life 
Be  sacrific'd  some  hour  before  his  time, 
Unto  the  rigoor  of  severest  law. 
Prnice.    We  still   have    known  thee  for  a  holy 


Where's  Romeo's  man?  what  can  he  say  in  this? 

Bal.    I  brought  my  master  news  of  Juliet's  death* 
And  tben  in  post  he  came  from  Mantua, 
To  this  same  place«  to  this  same  monument. 
This  letter  he  early  bid  me  give  his  father; 
And  threaten'd  me  with  death,  going  in  the  vault. 
If  I  departed  not,  and  left  him  there. 

Prince.    Give  me  the  letter,  I  will  look  on  it. — 
Where  is  the  County's  page,  that  raised  the  Watch  ?  — 
8irrah»  what  made  your  master  in  this  place? 

Page.    He  eame  with  flowers  to  strew  his  lady's 

And  bid  me  etand  aloof»  and  ao  I  did: 
Anon  comes  one  with  light  to  ope  the  tomb. 
And,  by  and  by»  my  master  drew  on  him; 
And  then  I  ran  away  to  call  the  Watch. 
Prince.    This  letter  doth  make  good   the   friar^s 
words. 
Their  course  of  love,  the  tidings  of  her  death : 
And  here  he  writes,  that  he  did  buy  a  pouon 
Of  a  poor  'pothecary ;  and  therewithal 
Came  to  this  vault  to  die,  and  lie  with  Juliet.  — 
Where  be  those  enemies?    Capulet!  Montague! 
See,  what  a  scourge  is  laid  upon  your  hate. 
That  Heaven  finds  means  to  kill  your  joys  with  love ; 
And  I,  for  winking  at  your  disooords  too. 
Have  lost  a  brace  of  kinsmen :  —  all  are  punish'd 
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Cap.     O,  brother  Montague !  giye  me  thj  band  • 
This  is  my  daughter's  jointure ;  for  no  more 
Can  I  demand. 

Mon*  But  I  can  give  thee  mcnre; 

For  I  will  raise  her  statue  in  pure  gold» 
That,  while  Verona  hj  that  name  is  known* 
There  shall  no  figure  at  such  rate  be  set. 
As  that  of  true  and  faithM  Juliet 

Cap.    As  rich  shall  Romeo  by  his  lady  lie ; 
Poor  sacrifices  of  our  enmity ! 

Prince.    A  glooming  peace   this  morning  with  it 
.  brings. 

The  sun  for  sorrow  will  not  shew  his  head. 
Qo  hence,  to  have  more  talk  of  these  sad  things » 
Some  shall  be  pardon'd,  and  some  punished: 
For  never  was  a  story  of  more  woe. 
Than  this  of  Juliet  and  her  Romeo.  [£00im<. 

▼OL.  X.  J 
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NOTES  ON   BOMEO  AND  JULIET. 


TBOLOQTTB. 

Hie  Pjrologue  is  omitted  from  the  fblio.  Why,  it  ia 
difficult  to  oonjeetore,  as  it  U  ftrand  in  all  the  4to.  edi* 
tfoos,  from  one  of  whioh  — that  of  1609  — the  folio  was 
pinted.  In  the  4to.  of  1597  it  appears  with  two  lines 
kss  and  many  Tariations,  as  follows :  — 

•«  Two  household  Frends,  alike  in  dignitie, 

(In  iSure  Verona,  where  we  lay  our  Scene,) 
From  duiU  broyles  broke  into  enmitie, 

"Whose  d^ill  wane  makes  oiviU  hands  mdeane 
From  forth  the  fittaU  loynes  of  these  two  foes 

A  paire  of  stazre-crosl  Lowers  tooke  theiz  lifo ; 
"Whose  misftduentures,  jpiteous  ouerthrowes, 

(Through  the  continumg  of  their  Fathers  strife, 
And  desth-markt  passage  of  their  Parents'  rage,) 

Is  now  the  two  Aowres  tnfflque  of  our  Stage. 
The  which  if  yon  with  patient  eares  attend. 

What  here  We  want,  weeTl  studle  to  amend." 

In  the  4tos.  the  word  «Proloffue'  is  followed  by  «Choru8,' 
which,  as  Malone  suggested,  merely  indicates  that  the 
lines  were  to  be  spoken  by  the  same  person  to  whom  was 
committed  the  Chorus  at  the  end  of  Act  I. 

p.  87.  **  Do,  with  their  death,"  fto. :  —  The  4to.  of  1699  and 
that  of  1609  have,  **Ikah,  with,"  fto.;  and  lam  not  quite 
sore  tJial  the  dingreement  with  the  nominative  is  the 
tesolt  of  misprint,  or  of  any  other  error. 

ACT  FIRST, 

SOBNB  L 

p.  89.  ••— w^  not  eerry  soefc" ;— Instanees  are  numerona 
in  te  works  of  our  andent  writers  to  show  that  the  ear> 

(147) 
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rying  of  coals  used  to  be  regarded  as  the  lowest  of  memal 
offices,  and  that  the  phrase  *  to  carry  coals'  was  euphe- 
mistic slang  for  *  to  put  up  with  an  insult.' 

p.  40.     «< Iwill  be  ertM/with  the  maids":— So  the  undated 

4to.  and  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632.  The  4to.  of  1699 
and  subsequent  old  editions,  « I  iK-ill  be  ehtiU"  —  an  easy 
misprint.  The  readins  of  the  undated  4to.  is  sustained 
by  that  Qt  Che  4tft.  of  1197 :  ''lie  play  tlw  tyrant,  Xle 
first  begin  with  the  maids,  and  off  with  their  heads." 

'  **  -^—  /  will  Hte  my  thumb  at  them;  which  it  a  ditgraee^'* 
ftc. :  —  Steerens  quoted,  in  illustration,  **  Behold  I  see 
Contempt  marchinff  forth,  giving  me  the  fico  with  his 
thombe  in  his  moumt"  WiU  Misarie,  1596 ;  and  Malone, 
"  Wtat  swearing  is  there,  [in  the  broad  aisle  of  St.  Paul's 
church,]  what  shouldering,  what  justling,  what  byting  of 
thumbs  to  beget  quarrels  r*  Dekker's  Dead  Term,  1608. 

p.  41*  •«...«  thy  mooikkkff  6Ins".*^So  the  undated  4to. 
The  other  old  oopiss  misprint,  **wtMn0  blow.** 

''  «<What!  drawn,"  ftc:  — Hie  folio  alone  misprints* 
••^WhaX,  draw,"  8lc. 

•*lCiL  CMt,  Mh,  M< jNNfMan#/"-*In  the  old 
copies  this  speech  has,  with  maai£Bst  error,  the  prefix 
qfileer]. 

p.  42.  ••Three  civil  ftrtrfZ***;— So  ^e  folio  t  and  in  the  old 
Prologue  we  find,  «•  From  cSulU  broyles,**  ftc.  The  4tos. 
have,  **  ciuill  brawU$.'* 

D.4a.  •«To  old  J>w-«Pim";«-*This  namet  Adopted  from 
Brooke's  poem,  m  but  a  translatioft  of  the  «•  VWa  F)rmea" 
of  the  old  Italian  story. 

'^  «•  PMt^d  JhM  the  golden  window,"  fto. :  -»  The  4to. 
of  1697,  ^*F0tfttknu§h,**  $». 

p.  44.  "Pursu'd  my  humour*' : — All  the  old  copies  but  the 
4to.  of  1599  misprint,  "  my  honour,*' 

i  MQr  dedicate  his  beauty  to  <he mm".*-* The  ^d  edi- 
tiims  have,  «<  to  the  mnm" —an  eavr  nisprinft  of  <•  to 
the  twme/*  The  eoireetion  is  one  of  Theobald's  huppiest 
conjectures, 

p.  45.     «« well-MMiifi^  forms  ^  t  ^  The  4to.  of  1599  and 

the  folio  have,  ••welMMn^  formes."  The  misprint  is 
obvious,  and  is  also  indicated  by  the  reading  of  the  4to. 
of  1597,  **  best  seeming  thinges." 

p,  46      "Lofe  Is  a  flnoka «mmIs  with  the fomf^"  &o.:-^Thus 
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th«  4to.  of  1599  and  cabsequoit  old  copies.  That  of  1597 
has,  *'rai$d$  witii  the  ftune,"  fto. 

p,  46.  •*  Being  purff'd,  a  fire  sparkling,"  &e. :  —  Johnson,  8tee- 
▼ens,  and  Reed  would  have  read,  •*  Being  urg^d^*'  fco. ; 
and  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632  has,  ••  Being  pufd^**  ftc. 
But  siiiely  the  correctors  must  haTe  failed  to  see  the  allu- 
sion to  the  passage  in  the  Oospels,  (Matt.  iii.  12,^  **  whose 
/an  is  in  his  hancU  and  he  will  thoroughly  jnitvs  his  floor," 
&c.  Shakespeare  remembered  the  **  fan,"  and  thought  of 
the  winnowing  that  he  had  seen  at  Stratibrd«  where  we 
maj  be  sure  ther  were  yet  guiltless  of  the  machine  so 
sacrilegious  in  the  eyes  of  Mauae  Headrigg,  for  raisins 
wind  mr  their  ain  particnlar  use  by  human  art,  instead  of 
soliciting  it  by  prayer,  of  waiting  patiently  for  a  dispensa- 
tion of  wind.  And  doubtlees  he  did  not  put  his  less  than 
small  Gre^  to  the  task  of  teachmg  him  that  **  tiaK^eapttlt" 
which  is  translated  •  purge,'  refecs  to  the  aepantion  of 
purity  from  impurity,  or  that  whioh  is  woithlsss  from 
that  which  has  worth,  by  whatever  proocss. 

«« nonrish'd  with  lovert^  tears":  — The  4to.  ol 

li599  and  subsequent  old  editions  have,  **  nourishd  with 
hting  tears."  'Hie  4to.  of  1597  has,  "raging  with  loTers 
tears."    Possibly  we  should  follow  the  former. 

"        **  But  iodfy  teU  me  " ;  —  i.  e.,  seriously  tell  me. 

ft  •<  From  Lovers  weak  childish  bow  she  liyes  unharm'd  "  ; 
-^The  4to.  of  1599  and  subsequent  old  editions  hsTe, 
••  she  liyes  uneharm'd,"  which  is  eridently  a  misprint  of 
the  *•  unharm'd"  of  the  4to.  of  1597.  That  edition,  how- 
ever, has,  "Oaimt  OupftTt  chUdish  bow  she  lives  fn- 
karm'd,'*  which  seems  a  corrupt,  or,  at  least,  much  inferior 
reading.  The  repetition  of  *  Cupid '  (avoided  in  the  later 
test)  is  unpleasant;  and  the  use  of  *unhann'd'  with 
'against'  is  infelicitous,  if  not  incorrect.  If  we  read, 
•  gainst,'  with  the  4to.  of  1597,  we  might  do  weU  to  read, 
«  she  lives  eneharm'd"  with  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632. 

II         « frith  beauty  dk$  her  sftirs ":  — Theobald  roe- 

dously  printed,  «with  her  diee  Uauti^e  store."  But 
Borneo  means  to  say  that  his  mistress  is  onlv  poor  in  that, 
at  her  death,  her  store  —  i.  e.,  the  beauty  that  she  is  rich 
in  »-  will  die  with  her,  and  that  so  her  chief  wealth  is  a 
possession  that  she  cannot  bequeath. 

p.  47.  **  Beinff  black,  jna  us  in  mind,"  ftc. : —The  old  copies, 
««l»iite  usin  mind,"  ftc,  and,  I  have  little  doubt,  correctly. 
For,  aside  from  other  veasons  for  readhig  <puts,'  I  am 
inclined  to  think  Hiat  Shakespeare  and  his  oontemporaries 
regarded  «  being  black  "  and  not  •<  marks  **  as  th:  nomi- 
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nBldre  to  ''put"    I  do  not,  however,  feel  anfllriently 
asrared  of  the  point  to  change  tha  reoelTed  text. 

Sonm  n. 

p.  47.  **[BtU]  Montague,**  fto.:  — The  4to.  of  ld09  omiti 
•  hut,'  and  ie  followed  bj  the  folio — erroneoualy,  without 
a  doubt. 

p.  48.     **  She  hath  not  seen  th$  change  offburUm  yeart " :  - 
Brooke's  poem  has,  <•  xvi  Teares,"  and  Paynter*!  prose 
tale,  **  zrid  yeares."    See  the  Introduction  to  this  play. 

H  <c.  are  those  so  early  marrCd"  .-—Thus  the  4to. 
of  1097,  wMch  gites  the  Hne,  ••  But  too  foone  marde  are 
those  fo  early  maried."  As  to  this  reading,  see  the  Note 
on  <*  A  young  man  married  is  a  man  that's  marr'd,"  Alts 
WtU  that  Ends  WtU,  Act  11.  So.  8.  In  printing  the  4to. 
of  1699  the  compositor  seems  to  have  been  misled  by  the 
esdstenoe  of  a  jingling  adage,  stmilar  to  that  referred  to 
in  the  Note  on  Afft  WeU  thai  Endt  WeU,  upon  •  marr'd' 
and  *made,'  and  perhaps  by  *made'  at  the  end  of  the 
previous  line ;  for  that  and  all  subsequent  old '  editions 
read,  •*  so  early  made," 

"  **[Tha]  earth  hath  swaUo Vd  " :  —  The  4to.  of  1599 
and  subsequent  old  editions  (the  Hne  and  the  next  not 
being  in  the  4to.  of  1597)  ra&d,  •<  E<^h  hath  swallowAi," 
&e.  But  the  line  is  not  to  be  made  a  verse  by  retaining 
the  e  in  the  participle. 

"  •<.—.  the  hopeftil  lady  of  my  earth"  :-^SiseweDM  re» 
garded  this  expression,  and  perhaps  rightly,  as  a  trans- 
btion  of  the  Prench  JUle  de  tmrre  «  heiress. 

91  •<  Among  fnAi  fimals  buds  " : — The  4to.  of  1599  mis- 
printed, **Jltnne!l  buds ; "  and  the  error  remained  uncor- 
rected till  the  api>earance  of  the  second  folio.  In  the 
next  line  *<  inhent "  m  possess. 

"  *<  Such  amongH  view  pf  maiuf  ** :  —  The  passage  is  ob- 
scure, eUiptiod,  and  debased  by  a  poor  con^t;  but 
^remembexing  that  one  used  to  be  regarded  as  no  number) 
It  seems  to  mean,  Such  [i.  e.,  so  high  in  meritj  my  daugh- 
ter may  appear ;  and  bemg  one  [of  those  so  distinguished] 
may  stand,  in  number,  one,  though,  in  reckoning,  noth* 
ing.  The  4to.  of  1599  and  subsequent  old  editions  have, 
by  what  I  cannot  but  regard  as  an  error  consequent  upon 
the  obscurity  of  the  nassage,  ••  Whieh  oim  [on]  more  view 
of  many,"  io.  Neiuer  text  it  dear,  and  both  may  be 
oorrupt. 
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9t  60.     «  Serv*     lb  supper  "  ;^-  In  fhe  old  oopies  ihete  words 
are  mftde  a  part  of  Romeo' $  preriouB  speech  *—  a  manifest 
error,  which  Warburton  corrected. 
"         ••—  and  erush  a  cup  of  wme " :  —  Bo  we  now  say, 
crack  a  bottle. 

"  «« -^—  nf horn  thou  so  Mat " : — It  is  worthy  of  remark 
tiiat  the  4to.  of  1697  has,  "so  Umea,**  and  that  the  4to. 
of  1699,  printed  from  a  different  manuscript,  has  the  same 
reading,  which  is  also  repeated  in  the  folio.  The  undated 
4to.  has,  "lowest." 

'I  «<._^  thai  turn  tears  to  ^frv";*- Modem  editors  hith- 
erto have  silently  read,  ^'to  /nw,"  on  account  of  the 
rhyme  with  •liars.'  But  the  4t08.  of  1697  and  1699, 
though  printed  &om  different  manuscripts,  both  read, 
«*  to  fire,"  [or  «  fier."]  The  mere  difierence  of  a  final  9 
seems  not  to  have  been  regarded  in  rhyme  in  Shake- 
speare's day ;  and  the  reading  *  fires '  tends  to  impoTerish 
a  line  not  orer-rich. 

p.  61.  "  Your  hdifi  love**t^l%  seems  as  if  we  should  read, 
*lady  hoe'  here;  and  this  obyious  change  has  been 
suggested  by  Mr.  Dyce  and  Mr.  Singer,  and  declared 
absolutely  necessary  by  Mr.  Sidney  Wiuker.  But  the  im- 
perfect and  surreptitious  4to.  of  1697  has, "  ladyes  loue," 
and  that  of  1699  and  the  subsequent  old  copies,  though 
printed  from  another  manuscript,  "  ladies  loue."  Shake- 
speare, too,  often  as  he  had  opportunity,  never  used 
•  lady-loTe,'  if  I  may  trust  my  memory,  or  even  Mrs. 
Clarke's  Concordance.  And  I  more  than  doubt  that  the 
eompound  '  ladr-loTe '  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Shake- 
speare, although  I  belioTe  the  general  opinion  is  quite  to 
tbecontraty. 

SCBKB  III. 

The  greater  part  of  this  Scene  Is  printed  as  prose  In  all 
the  old  copies.    Capell  first  saw  that  it  was  verse. 

"  "  — /Aott'te  hear  our  counsel":  —  So  all  the  old 
copies ;  the  contraction  being  common  in  Shakespeare's 
time  for  '  Thou  shalt/  whi^  is  the  reading  of  nearly 
erery  modem  edition,  although  it  destroys  the  rhythm 
of  the  Hue,  and  is  altogether  indefensible. 

ff      '*  And  yet  to  my  teen  "  .•  —  i.  e.,  to  my  sorrow. 

p.  62.  "'Tie  since  the  earthquake":^  As  to  the  earthquake 
here  probably  referred  to,  see  the  Introduction. 

'f      " and  /eh  it  bitter  " :  —  This  is  not  a  blunder  on 

the  part  of  the  Nurse.  The  verbs  expressive  of  the  action 
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of  the  Miifefl  -wen  not  eareftdly  distingidAhed  in  their 
application  when  Shakespeare  wrote;  and  'ftlt'  was 
used  with  peculiar  Hcenae.  Shakespeare  ridionles  this 
license  in  several  passages,  and  especially  in  Bottom's 
speech  (Midninuner'Nighra  Dream^  Act  lY.  So.  1)  when 
he  wakes  after  his  enchantment. 

p.  6%.     •« and  £bU  out  fpT  Cft'  A^'*:— The  4to.  of  1597 

has»  «*and  fall  out  loith  duff^" -^k  charaeteristic  con- 
traation,  &Torable  to  thA  rhytiun,  which  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  adopt. 

"  «*For  then  she  ooold  stand  a<m#".*-«-8o  the  fblio 
and  the  4to.  of  1509 ;  but  tbo  4tos.  of  1597  and  1599  for 
•  alone '  have  respectively  ••  high  lone  "  and  <•  hjlone  "  — 
an  eqnivalent  to  *  alone'  which  I  have  met  with  several 
times  in  books  from  two  to  three  hundred  years  old. 
The  idiom  is  still  in  use  in  the  phrase  <high  time'  for 
•foUtime.' 

p.  53.  '*  It  is  an  honour  that  I  dream  not  of " ;  -*  Both  here 
and  in  the  next  speech  all  the  old  copies,  except  the  4to. 
of  1597,  misprint,  ••  an  Aourv." 

p.  54.  •«  —  Why,  he's  a  num  of  wax" : — L  e.,  as  wall  made 
as  if  he  were  modelled  in  wax.  So  in  EuphuM  omd  Aw 
England,  •*  You  make  either  vour  lover  so  holy  that  for 
fiuth  he  must  be  made  all  of  truth,  or  so  exquisite  that 
for  shape  he  must  be  framed  in  wax,"  1597,  Sig.  X  3 ; 
and  see,  in  Act  III.  Sc.  3  of  this  play,  '•Thy  noble  shape 
is  but  a  form  of  wax."  But  the  expression  is  not  out 
of  use  in  this  country ;  and  I  have  been  so  aoenstomed 
to  hear  'my  lad  of  wax '  addressed  as  a  phrase  of  iocular 
encouragement  and  approbation  to  a  boy,  that,  had  I  not 
noticed  the  British  editors'  explanation  of  the  phrase,  I 
should  not  have  thought  that  it  needed  one. 

"  •«  Examine  every  9$vonU  lineament " :  —  So  the  folio 
and  the  4to.  of  1609.  The  4to.  of  1599,  «•  every  maniod 
lineament."    TTiiB  speech  is  not  in  the  4to.  of  1597. 


SCBKS  IV. 

p.  56,  •*  Ths  dat$  Uotdof  mmA  prolixity  "  .•  —  For  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  custom  the  date  of  which  was  going  out 
when  Shakespeare  wrote  this  play,  see  the  entrance  of 
the  SSng  and  his  companions  as  maskers,  accompanied  by 
Moth,  to  make  a  sp^ch  for  them,  I/m^s  Labour'a  Loaf, 
Act  y.  Sc.  2,  p.  416. 

'        *' like  a  erow  keeper  " ;  —  A  living  fiinctionarT  foi 
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▼horn  the  acare-erow  of  this  oonntry  is  a  Itunmously- 
elad  Bubstltate.    He  was  armed  with  a  bow  and  arrow. 

p.  65.  **tNor  no  withtnO-'book  prologue** :  —  These  two  Imes 
are  found  only  in  the  4to.  of  1697.  They  seem  to  have 
been  omitted  pnrposely,  but  only  on  acconnt  of  their 
disparagement  of  the  prologoe  speakers  on  the  stage; 
and  thmfbre  they  may  properly  be  restored  to  the  text. 

*  " for  our  mtranee ** :  —  ilere  •  entrance'  is  a  tris- 
yllable. 

M....^  and  so  bound":— The  folio  has  the  slight 
misprint^  **  and  to  bound." 
p.  66.     *'•  — -—  doth  gtioU  deformities  " :  —  i.  e.,  observe  them. 

«  ril  be  a  eandU-holder  " ;  —  •  Candle-holder '  used  to 
be  a  common  name  for  a  person  who  merely  looked  on 
while  another  performed  some  labor.  Its  origin  is  ob- 
Tious ;  and  we  have  a  relio  of  it  in  the  phrase  used  to 
express  the  inferiority  of  one  person  to  another  —  <  he 
can't  hold  a  candle  to  him '  —  L  e.,  he  is  not  worthy  even 
to  give  him  light  as  he  works. 

'  oTut  I  dim'9  themome"  ••—  Of  this  proverbial  ezpres- 
sloQ,  which  is  of  not  uncommon  occurrence  in  old  books, 
no  explanation  worthy  of  notice  has  ever  been  offered. 
hk  the  next  line  the  reference  is  to  a  Christmas  play 
called  *  Dun  is  in  the  mire,'  in  which  Dun  was  supposed 
to  be  the  name  of  a  horse.  As  to  "the  mire  of  this  ttr- 
reverence  Love,"  ("  wirreverence,"  4to.  of  1697 ;  "  tave  you 
reverence,"  4to.  of  1699;  and  ^*eave  your  reverence," 
folio  of  1623,)  see  the  Note  on  **  without  he  say  sir-rev- 
erence," Comedy  ofErrony  Act  m.  Sc.  2,  p.  214. 

•I Uhe  lampt  hy  day":  — The  folio  misprints, 

••  UffhUf  UghU  by  day." 

"         " in  our  Ais  wits  "  :  —  The  old  copies,  ^^Jine  [for 

^m]  wits,"  whidi  trivial  error  —  a  mere  turned  letter  • 
was  left  to  be  corrected  by  Malone. 

p.  67.  **  She  is  the  /uiriei'  midwifi  " ;  —  Warburton  very  plau- 
sibly and  quite  poetically  read,  •*  the  fane\fe  midwife/' 
But  aU  the  old  copies  concur  in  reading,  •<  the  fairiee 
midwife,"  which  is  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  *  the  fiiiry 
midwife,'  i.  e.,  that  ikiry  whose  office  it  is,  in  the  words 
of  Steevens,  •<  to  deliver  the  fencies  of  sleeping  men  of 
their  dreams,"  or,  as  Warton  thought,  ««to  steal  the 
new-bom  babe  in  the  night,  and  leave  another  in  its 
place."  And  perhaps  we  should  read,  «•  the  fuiry  mid- 
wife;" <feiry^  having  been  written  fairie^  and  the  j 
added  by  the  continual  carelessness  or  irregularity  in 
J* 
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that  regard  whieli  ii  exemplified  on  ahnoit  every  page 
ot  Elizabethan  books.  — In  the  4t08.  of  1699  and  1609 
and  in  the  folio  this  apeech  ia  printed  as  prose. 

p.  67*  **  —  no  bigger  than  an  offote  tUmt^  fte. :  —  Tlie  4tc. 
of  1597  makes  uie  oomparison  to  an  agate  stone  on  the 
fore-finger  ''of  a  Burffomoittr^*'  by  mistake,  I  do  not 
doubt.  Bnt  it  appears  to  hare  been  the  fiishion  among 
dyic  dignitaries  and  wealthy  citizens  all  over  Bniope  to 
wear  on  the  fore-finger  or  Uie  tbumb  agate  rings  cat  in 
cameo  or  intaglio.  Oftenest  in  cameo  it  womd  aeem« 
from  the  not  imfrequent  comparison  of  children  and 
dwarfish  men  to  *  agates,'  meaning,  of  course,  the  figures 
eat  upon  the  agate.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  some 
interest  in  the  history  of  art  to  inquire  whether  these 
gems  were  antiques,  cinque-cento  work,  or  the  production 
of  contemporary  artists. 

1        « the  lazy  finger  of  a  mttid** :—  So  the  4to.  of 

1697.    The  other  old  copies,  ••  of  a  man,** 

'  "  Cter  courtiers'  knees  *• :  —  So,  with  obvious  correct- 
ness, the  4to.  of  1697,  which  has,  •<  O're  courtiers  knees : 
who  strait  on  cur'sies  dreame."  The  other  old  editions. 
«•  On  courtiers,"  &c  In  the  next  line  the  folio  misprints, 
••drmMi^onfees.** 

*'         «• o'er  a  courHer^a  nose  t :  —  So  the  later  4tos.  and 

the  folio.  The  4to.  of  1697,  "  a  lawyer's  lap ; "  and  1 
am  inclined  to  think  that  Shakespeare  wrote,  **  a  coun- 
sellor's nose ; "  but,  although  there  is  an  awkward  repe- 
tition in  the  old  text,  there  is  not  suificient  ground  for  a 
ooi\iectural  change. 

p.  68.  ••  And  bakm  the  ^  looks,"  ftc. :  —  Warburton  was  prob- 
ably correct  in  his  surmise  that  the  superstition  here 
refijared  to,  which  was  common  of  old,  had  its  rise  from 
the  horrid  disease  called  the  $flioa  pohmca,  in  which  the 
hairs  become  injected  with  blood,  and  inextricably  entan- 
gled and  matted  together. 

'        " puffs  away^om  iA^mw":  — The  4to.  of  1597, 

•<  puffs  away  in  haato, 

p.  69.  «•  Direct  my  Mtf  ** .—  So  the  4to.  of  1697.  The  other 
old  copies,  *•  my  auto" 

ff  ••  Striko,  dhtm" .— The  stage  direction  here  in  the  later 
4tos.  and  the  folio  is,  «•  T%eff  march  about  tho  atapo  and 
aormn^  men  eome  firth  with  napkina"  The  latter  part  of 
the  direction  manifestly  refers  to  the  next  Scene,  and 
ahows  that  the  audience  were  to  imagine  the  scene  changed 
on  the  instant  from  the  street  to  the  banquet-hall  in 
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Capulets  house.  The  stage  dirscti«m  was  manifestly  in- 
tended for  the  prompter  or  stage  manager  only. 

scBNB  y. 

p.  69»     **  When  good  manners  shall  lie  [aS\  in  one  or  two 
men's  hands  " :  —  •  AU '  is  omitted  in  the  folio  only. 

"         •• a  piece  of  »uwv^iafM'*.*— Marchpane  was  a 

confection  something  hetween  cake  and  candy,  and  made 
chiefly  of  almonds.  It  was  probably  much  like  our 
macaroons. 

''  «...  <prill  haoe  a  hotU  with  you"  :^8o  the  4to.  of 
1597.  The  4to.  of  1699,  which  is  followed  by  the  other 
old  editions,  has,  **  900ft  06011^  with  you/' 

p.  60.  **S§r  hemOif  hancs  upon  the  cheek  of  night" :  — The 
first  folio  and  all  the  4tos.  have,  **  It  «MmM  iA«  hangs," 
ftc. :  the  reading  of  the  text  first  appeared  in  the  second 
folio,  which  is  without  authority,  or  has,  at  most,  but  a 
quasi  authority.  Why,  then;  deyiate  from  the  reading 
oif  the  authentic  folio  and  the  4to8.  in  which  corruption 
is  not  indicated  by  obscurity }  The  jpeat  gain  in  poetic 
beauty  by  the  reading  of  the  second  £Uo  does  not  justify 
a  deriation  from  the  authoritatiTe  text,  though  it  may 
tempt  to  it.  But  in  this  passage  all  the  old  copies  come 
eridently  from  one  source ;  and  in  this  play,  as  in  some 
others,  tiie  authority  of  the  folio  is  impaired,  although  its 
authenticity  as  a  whole  cannot  be  impeached ;  while  in  the 
context  there  is  ground  for  beUering  that  the  editor  of  the 
second  folio— a  contemporary  of  Shakespeare  —  restored 
the  true  reading.  Steevens,  who,  with  a  few  editors  of 
the  last  century,  followed  the  second  foUo,  remarked  that 
*•  the  repetition  of  the  word  <  beauty '  in  the  next  line  but 
one  "  confirms  that  reading.  He  might  hare  put  the  case  . 
much  more  strongly ;  for  in  that  Ikie  <  beauty '  is  a  de- 
pendent word,  and  tiie  clause  which  begins  with  it  an 
entirely  dependent  clause.  Unless  < beauty'  occur  in  the 
first  clause  of  the  sentence  as  the  apponent  of  *  beauty '  in 
the  second,  the  latter  cannot  be  construed,  I  will  not  say 
according  to  grammatical  rule  and  precedent,  but  so  as 
to  preserre  that  rational  coherence  of  thought  the  neces- 
sity of  which  underlies  aU  grammatical  rules,  and  which 
Shakespeare  in  his  freest  8t]ae  neyer  yiolates.  Therefore, 
haying  this  contemporary  change  of  a  reading  which,  if 
undisturbed,  would  leaye  a  unique  and  derogatory  blem- 
ish upon  Shakespeare's  page,  —  a  change,  too,  which 
seems  not  to  cM  a  grace,  but  to  preserye  one  by  the 
mere  restoration  of  grammatical  integrity  to  the  passage, 
—  I  belieye  that  the  elder  copies  haye  in  this  case,  as  in 
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some  others,  but  perpetuated  an  error  oommltted  in  the 
earUeet  impreaaion ;  and  I  adopt  the  reading  of  the  aeccmd 
folio,  not  upon  the  authority  of  that  text,  but  upon  the 
internal  evidence  of  the  context,  supported  by  t^  inhe* 
rent  merits  of  the  emendation.  All  editors  of  the  present 
century  ha^e  hitherto  deferred  to  the  authority  of  the 
elder  copies.  But  there  are  cases  in  which  a  recognition 
of  the  congruous  working  of  genius,  and  its  conformity 
to  the  law  of  right  reason,  is  paramount  to  the  authority 
of  accumulated  texts, 

p.  61.  <«  So  theufi  a  moiey  dov§'\"^The  4to.  of  1597»  *<  So 
Mhifies  a  mow^whiie  noon;  "  and,  in  the  third  line  below, 
«<  make  happy  my  rude  hand." 

p.  62.  «  You  wiU  set  eock-a-hoop  " :  —  The  origin  of  this 
phrase  has  hitherto  escaped  inyestigation  and  conjecture. 
The  notion  which  has  been  advanoed,  that  it  arose  from  a 
custom  of  taking  the  cock  out  of  the  barrel  and  laying  it 
on  the  hoop,  to  secure  an  uninterrupted  flow  of  ale, 
seems  to  me  puerile.  It  is  better  to  confess  ienorance 
than  to  be  content  with  such  caricatures  of  knowledge.  — 
May  not  the  phrase  have  been  originally  <  cock  a-whoop* } 
the  fitness  of  which  phrase  to  express  arrogant  boastmg 
is  plain  enough. 

//        «<WellMMi,  my  hearts"  :  —  i  e.,  well  done. 

"         •• the  gentle  Jfne  U  this  "  ;  —  The  old  copies  hayc, 

« the  genile  ttime,*'  &c.  —  an  easy  and  obvious  misprint, 
which  Warburton  corrected. 

•*  O,  then,  dear  saint,  kt  Ups  do  what  hands  do 
They  pray  " : — It  has  been  the  custom  hitherto  to 
place  a  semicolon  after  **  what  hands  do  "  at  the  end  of 
the  line.  But  Juliet,  after  having  said  that  •(palm  to 
palm  is  holy  palmer's  kiss,*'  repUes,  to  Ilom0o*$  hint  about 
lips,  that  lips  must  be  used  in  prayer.  •  O,  then,'  answers 
Romeo,  *thev  (i.  e.,  lips)  pray  that  they  may  do  what 
hands,  or  palms,  do :  grant  thou  this,'  &c. ;  the  fine  point 
of  which  is  lost  by  dosing  the  sense  at  **  what  hands  do," 
and  reading  antithetically,  •<  They  pray,  grant  thou,"  &c, 
in  the  next  line. 
p.  63.  •«-^—  a  trifling,  foolish  banquet  Unoarda** :  —  i.  e.,  a 
banquet  approaching. 

p.  64.  **  ChoniM  " :  —  This  chorus  is  not  foimd  in  the  4to.  of 
1607. 

"  — -  for  which  love  groan'd  Jbr" :  —  This  repetition 
of  the  preposition  is  not  at  variance  with  the  custom  of 
educated  writers  of  Shakespeare's  day. 
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SCBKB  L 

p.  96.  *'  Capuleft  Garden  *' : — It  has  hitherto  been  the  citstom, 
dnce  Rowe's  edition  in  1709,  to  make  this  Scene  pass  in 
••The  Street,"  or  ••An  Open  Place  near  Capulefs  Oar- 
den.'*    See  the  Note  on  •*  lie  jests  at  scars,"  &c.,  below. 

•'Nay,  TU  eot^fure  too ";^ The  4to.  of  1697  alone 
assigns  this  speech  to  Mereutio,  r  <«  Call,  nay  lie  coninre 
too.")  The  later  of  the  old  edittons  glTO  it  to  BmwoUo, 
with  manifest  error. 

"         «• pronoimee  but  «love*  and  •do9e"':^So  the 

4to.  of  1597.    That  of  1599,  which  is  followed  by  that  of 
1609  and  the  folio,  **pr<matint  but  loTe  and  day  [or  dye]/* 

f  (•  Young  auhum  Cupid " :  —  The  old  copies  have, 
••  Young  Abraham  Cupid ; "  but  that  •  AbrahEun '  here  is 
a  mere  error,  or,  rather,  superfluous  and  mistaken  sophis- 
tication of  •abram,'-— itself  one  of  the  niunerous  modes 
of  spelling  <  auburn '  of  old,  —  seems  undeniable.  •  Au- 
burn '  was  spelled  aubumef  aubome,  ovinm,  abeme,  oftron, 
mbrun,  dbran,  abram,  and  (consequently)  sometimes  Abr^ 
ham.    See  the  following  instances. 

••  Her  black,  browne,  aubume,  or  her  yellow  hayre." 

Drayton's  Moone  Calf,  p.  164,  ed.  1627. 

M  Light  anAome^  eubflamu"    Baiteee  Ahearie,  1580. 

•• He's  white  hair'd. 

Not  wanton  white,  but  sudi  a  manly  colour 
Next  to  an  mOrun.** 

7Vo  Noble  Kimmen,  Act  IV.  Sc.  2. 

••  Btondo,  the  abeme  colour,  that  is  betwene  white  and 
yelow."  W.  Thomas's  Italian' t  Orammer,  Sig.  £  2, 

ed.  1567,  [apud  Rev.  A.  Dyce.] 

••And  on  his  Abron  head  hore  haires  peerd  here  and 
there  among."  Oolding's  Ovid,  fol.  157  6.  ed.  1587. 
fol.  161  b.  ed.  1612. 

'•They  [persons  of  sanguine  temperament]  are  yery 
hairr ;  &eir  head  is  commonly  abron,  or  amber  coloured : 
00  their  beards."    Optiek  Okut  of  Humoun,  1680,  p.  116. 

••  —  not  that  our  heads  are  some  browne,  some  blacke 
som  Abram,'*    Coriolanus,  Act  II.  Sc.  3,  eds.  1623, 
1632. 

'•A  goodlie,  long,  thicke,  iiftram-colourd  beard." 

Middleton's  Blurt,  Matter  Canatable^ 
Sig.  D,  ed.  1602. 
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The  printing  of  Abraham  for  Abram  was  very  Hkelr  to 
occur  from  the  foct  that  the  name  of  "  the  fiither  of  the 
£sdthfdl "  occurs  in  both  forms  in  the  sacred  writings  of 
the  Hebrews.  "Neither  shall  thy  name  any  more  be 
called  Abram,  but  thy  name  shiul  be  Abraham,"  &c« 
Gen.  xvii.  6.  —  Upton  thought  that  "  Shakespeare  wrote, 

•Young  Adam  Cupid,'  &c for  this  Adam  was  a 

most  notable  archer;  ...  his  name  was  Adam  Bell" 
(Critieal  ObterwUioru,  &c.,  p.  243) :  and  all  editors  since 
his  day,  but  Mr.  Knight,  Mr.  Hudson,  and  Mr.  Dyce, 
haye  read,  *  Adam.'  There  is  a  manifest  allusion  to  tiie 
stanza  in  the  ballad  of  Emg  Cophehta  and  the  Beggar  Maid, 
(Child's  BrUiah  Ballads,  Vol.  IV.  p.  195,)  beginning,  — 
••The  blinded  boy  that  shootes  so  trim ; " 

but  this  "  blinded  boy"  is  only  •« yoimg  auburn  Cupid," 
and  has  no  more  to  do  with  Adam  Bdl  than  with  any 
other  archer. 

p.  66.  ••  By  her  high /brehead" ;—  As  to  the  perrerted  liking 
of  our  Elizabethan  ancestors  for  a  bald  brow,  see  tiie 
Note  on  **Ay,  but  her  forehead's  low,"  Hoo  QmUlemm 
of  Verona,  Act  IV.  So.  4. 

p.  66.  ••  An  open  et  cetera " ;  —  The  words  in  italics  are 
omitted  in  the  folio. 

••  [Scene  H.  Rowe.J  —  Be  jetU  at  soars,'*  &c. :  —  The 
question  has  been  raised  whether,  in  this  line,  Borneo 
refers  to  MercuHds  raillery,  or  reflects  upon  his  own 
former  boast  of  inyulnerability  to  any  other  charms  tiian 
those  of  Rosaline.  The  doubt  is  one  which  could  not 
haye  arisen  among  those  who  saw  or  read  this  tragedy  in 
Shakespeare's  time.  For,  aside  from  the  inconsistency 
of  the  latter  supposition  with  Romeo's  present  absorption 
in  the  thought  of  Juliet,  and  with  the  facts  that  he  did 
not  jest  at  scars  and  had  felt  a  wound,  the  question 
(which  is  connected  with  another  of  some  importance  *- 
the  distribution  and  location  of  the  Scenes)  may  be  de- 
cided by  an  examination  of  the  old  copies.  In  none  of 
these  is  there  either  a  diyision  of  the  Acts  of  this  play 
into  Scenes,  or  any  direction  as  to  where  the  incidents 
are  supposed  to  take  place.  But  hitherto,  in  all  modem 
editions  since  the  time  of  Rowe,  (1709,)  Borneo's  first 
speech  in  this  Act,  **  Can  I  go  forward,"  &c.,  and  the 
subsequent  dialogue  between  Mereutio  and  BenvoUo,  haye 
been  made  to  constitute  Scene  I.,  and  to  pass  either 
in  ''The  Street"  or  *«An  Open  Place  near  Capulefs 
House ; "  and  with  the  speech  which  i»  the  occasion  of 
this  noter  a  second  Scene  in  <•  Capulet's  Garden "  ha« 
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begun.  But  in  the  old  copies,  from  the  beginning  of  this 
Act  to  the  entrance  of  the  Driar,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
implication  of  a  supposed  change  of  Scene,  but  rather 
the  contrary ;  and  the  arrangement  in  question  seems  to 
have  been  the  consequence  of  an  assumption  that  Bm^ 
toUo*M  remark,  <*  He  ran  this  way,  and  leap'd  this  orchard 
wall,"  is  made  on  the  outside  of  the  wall;  whereas 
the  text  rather  implies  that  the  whole  of  this  Act,  from 
the  entrance  of  Romso  to  his  exit  after  his  intenriew 
with  Juliet,  passes  within  Capulefa  garden.  For  after 
the  stage  direction,  *•  Enter  Romeo  iUone,"  (which  has 
a  like  particularity  in  all  the  old  copies,)  Romeo  says, 
•*  Can  1  go  forward  when  my  heart  is  heret"  —  not  in 
the  street,  or  outside  the  wall  skirting  the  grounds  about 
CapuUfe  house,  but  here,  in  the  dwelling  place  of  his 
love,  which  is  before  his  eyes.  After  he  speaks  the  next 
line,  the  old  copies  (from  the  absence  of  scenery  already 
alluded  to)  could  not  direct  him,  as  he  has  been  directed 
in  modem  editions  hitherto,  to  *'  climb  the  wall  and  leap 
down  within  it ; "  but,  had  he  been  supposed  to  do 
this,  his  exit  would  haye  been  indicated,  or  some  inti- 
mation would  have  been  giyen  that  he  was  to  go  out 
of  eye-shot  of  Mereutio  and  BenvoUo ;  as,  for  instance,  in 
low^i  Labour^s  lott,  where  (Act  IV.  Sc.  3)  Birone  is  sup- 
posed to  mount  a  tree,  we  hare  the  direction,  «  He  steps 
aeide."  But  in  the  present  case  nothing  of  the  kind 
appears,  even  in  the  notably  particular  in£cations  of  the 
4to.  of  1597.  Again,  BenvoUo'e  remark  that  Romeo  **  hath 
hid  himself  among  thete  trees"  must  surely  be  made 
within  the  enclosure  where  Romeo  is,  unless  we  suppose 
BenooUo  able  to  see  farther  into  a  stone  wall  than  most 
folk  can;  while  what  he  preriously  says  about  **thia 
orchard  wall "  means  merely  the  wall  of  this  orchard, 
(a«  in  Rommfe  after  speech,  *«  With  love's  light  wings  did 
1  o'erperoh  theee  walls,*')  and  impUes  no  particular  near- 
ness of  the  barrier.  Finally,  in  all  the  old  copies  (which 
Tary  so  much  and  so  materially  in  other  respects)  we  find 
that  the  last  line  of  BeneaUo'e  last  speech  (in  which  the 
expression  «  seek  him  here "  is  to  be  observed)  and  the 
forst  of  Romeo*i  soliloquy  make  one  of  the  rhyming  coup- 
lets so  common  to  this  play,  and  are  printed  together 
without  any  direction  for  the  entrance  of  Romeo :  in  die 
4to.  of  1597  thus:  — 

•«  Come  lets  away,  for  'tis  but  vaine. 
To  seeke  him  here  that  meanes  not  to  be  found, 
ito.    He  iesta  at  scars  that  nener  felt  a  wound." 

In  the  4to.  of  1599,  and  subsequently,  thus :  — 
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•'  Go  then,  for  tis  in  yaine  we  seeke  him  here 
That  meanes  not  to  be  found. 
Bo,    He  leasts  at  scarres  that  neaer  felt  a  wound." 

It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  Shakespeare  imagined  tbs 
whole  of  this  Act  prerious  to  the  entranc-e  of  JFHdr  Xow- 
renot  as  passing  m  the  garden  near  CapuUfs  house: 
Romeo  keeps  out  of  sight  of  his  cousins  by  approaching 
the  house  more  nearly  than  they  deem  prudent;  and, 
overhearing  the  humorous  Jeers  of  the  Tolatile  Morcutio^ 
he  begins  to  moralize,  and  no  new  dramatic  interest 
Buperyenes  imtil  his  reflections  are  quickly  checked  by 
the  appearance  of  the  light  at  Juliei'a  window.  There- 
fore I  haye  felt  obliged  to  yary  from  the  previous  modem 
arrangement  of  this  Act,  and  to  make  but  one  Scene  of 
what  has  been  made  by  other  editors  two.  But,  as  in  a 
similar  case  in  King  John^  (Act  IT.  Sc.  2,)  I  have  left  an 
indication  of  the  hitherto  received  arrangement,  sufficient 
to  prevent  inconvenience  to  those  who  wish  to  refer  to 
particular  passages.  —  It  has  also  been  the  custom  hith- 
erto to  direct  Juliet  to  appear  before  Romecfs  exclamation 
at  seeing  the  light.  I  have  a  purpose  in  making  him  see 
the  light  fas  he  naturally  would)  before  he  sees  JuHot^ 
which,  to  those  who  share  my  appreciation  of  the  pas- 
sage, wiU  excuse  what  may  seem  to  others  a  trifling,  if 
not  a  needless  change.  —  And  see  the  next  Note  but  one 
below.  »>  See  also  Supplementary  Notes,  Vol.  I. 

p  06.  <•  Her  vestal  livery  is  but  polo  and  green  " :  —  Bo  the 
4to.  of  1597.  The  later  4tos.  and  the  folio  have,  «  but 
tioko  and  greene  "  — -  a  strange  oombination  of  odhn  in  a 
livery,  though  a  color  might  be  dMoribed  as  sick.  But  it 
has  hitherto  been  adopted  without  question,  I  beUeve, 
and  the  variation  of  texts  has  remained  unnotioed.  The 
compositor  appears  to  have  been  confused  by  a  remi- 
niscence of  the  epithets  applied  to  the  moon  in  the  third 
line  above,  and  perhaps  also  by  a  passing  thought  of  green 
sickness,  which  they  susgested,  and  so  repeated  the  first 
instead  of  the  second  df  those  epithets.  For  Romoo  says 
of  the  vestal  livery  which  he  describes,  that  **  none  but 
joolU  do  wear  it ; "  which  is  an  unmistakable  allusion  to 
the  livery  of  Will  Summer,  (or  Somers,)  Henry  VIH/s 
Court-Fool,  who  wore  white  and  sreen,  which,  indeed, 
were  the  royal  colors  in  the  reign  of  that  monarch.  That 
the  memory  of  Will  Summer's  professional  costume  ex- 
isted for  many  years  after  he,  as  well  as  his  royal  master, 
had  passed  away,  and  after  the  date  of  the  writing  of  this 
|day,  there  is  tiiis  evidence  in  •<  Certain  Edicts  fbrom  a 
tlffliament  in  Utopia,"  which  are  added  to  Sir  Thomas 
Overtniry's  W%ft  and  Characters :  **  Item  no  fdlow  that 
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begiiiB  to  argiie  with  a  womaii  and  wants  wit  to  enoounter 
her  shall  tUnke  fte.  •  .  •  mileMe  he  weare  white  for 
William  and  greene  for  Summer."  (Ed.  1682,  Sig.  R  2.) 
>ir.  Collier'a  folio  of  1632  has,  "toAtto  and  green"  —  a 
Tiolent  though  specious  change,  which  is  made  entirely 
unnecessary  by  the  reading  of  the  4to.  of  1697;  and 
which  yet  giyes  an  independent  support  to  that  reading. 
So  also  do  the  words  of  Lady  Macbeth,  « And  wakes  it 
now  to  look  so  green  and  pale  at  what  it  did  so  freely," 
Macbeth,  Act  I.  Sc.  7. 

O.  M.  «•  [JuK§t  9iep$  md  upon  a  bahony** :  » We  know  that 
Shakespeare  imagined  JuUet  to  be  at  an  elemted  window 
or  balcony,  although  no  old  copy  has  a  stage  direction  to 
that  effect ;  for  Romeo  says  below,  «  Thou  art  as  glorious 
to  this  night,  being  o'er  my  head,"  &c.  Our  old  stase, 
in  spite  of  its  lack  of  scenery,  permitted  this  Scene  to  be 
played  with  a  yery  exact  likeness  to  reality.  JvUet  could 
appear  at  the  window  which  opened  on  the  balcony  at  the 
back  of  the  stage,  draw  the  curtain,  and,  after  pausing  a 
few  moments,  as  a  girl  would  naturally  do  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, (during  which  her  lorer  might,  though /wlm^ 
sure,  be  imablc  to  tee  surely  who  it  was,)  step  out  upon 
the  balcony.  And  so  it  doubtless  was  represented,  and 
should  now  be.  For  this  gives  a  meaning  to  Romeo* a 
exclamations,  ••  It  if  my  lady ;  O,  it  if  my  love ! "  which 
seem  somewhat  superfluous,  to  say  the  least,  if  JvJ&ei 
bolts  right  out  when  Romeo'a  attention  is  first  attracted 
by  the  light  from  her  window,  according  to  modem  cus- 
tom on  the  stage  and  the  supposition  of  modem  texts.  — 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  these  exclamations  do  not 
appear  in  the  earliest  copy  of  the  play. 

p.  67.  "  That  I  might  toiteh  that  cheek" :  —  The  4to.  of  1597 
has,  "  ki»$  that  cheek." 

"         *< the  kuy-paoina  clouds" :  —  So  the  4to.  of  1697. 

The  later  4t08.  and  the  folio  have,  <*the  lazie  pujh^ 
doudes,"  and  with  such  picturesque  propriety  of  descrip- 
tion that  it  is  only  after  much  hesitation  that  I  adopt  the 
reading  of  the  first  4to.,  suggestive  as  that  is.  For  the 
lazy  puffing  douds  are  the  dow-moving  cumuli  that  puff 
themselves  out  into  swelling  breasts  of  rose-tinted  white, 
and  so  have  seemed  to  many  a  dreamy  eye  **the  bosom 
of  the  air."  But  the  epithet  <  lazy  padng,'  aside  fh>m  its 
beauty,  has  a  strong  hold  in  the  word  •  bestrides,'  which 
precedes  it,  and  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  a  passage  of  that 
splendid  outpouring  of  the  extravagance  of  an  overheated 
imagination  —  MaAeth*9  soliloquy,  as  he  meditates  th« 
mu^er,  where  the  same  foncy  reoors,  though  fitly  varied 

▼OL.   X.  K 
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«<  And  pity,  like  a  naked  newobom  babe, 
Striding  the  blast,  or  Btaom't  eherubin  har^d, 
Vptm  iha  aigkOeu  eouritn  of  the  air." 

And-  so,  although  between  two  such  readings  an  editor 
uajr  be  somewhat  like  Captain  Maeheath  between  the  two 
ladies  who  were  so  tenderly  solicitous  as  to  his  fiite,  the 
impaired  authority  of  the  folio  in  this  play  allows,  I 
think,  the  more  immediate  context  and  the  coUatoal 
support  of  another  unsuspected  passage  to  decide  the 
doubt.  •Pacing'  might  in  transcription  be  easily  eor- 
rupted  into  « patmig,'  and  that,  again,  by  a  printer's  enor, 
into  •  puffing*' 

p.  67.  **  Viou  art  th^sM  though  not  a  Montagm  " :  —  L  e.,  as 
a  rose  is  a  rose,  —  nas  all  its  characteristic  sweetness  and 
beauty,  —  though  it  be  not  called  a  rose.  Malone,  with 
malice  aforethought,  and  at  the  instigation  of  Dr.  John- 
son, (who  suggested,  •<  Thou  art  thyself  then^  &c.)  took 
the  Tery  life  of  the  whole  speech  by  pointing,  •*  Thou  art 
thyself  though,  not  a  Montague ! "  and  hitherto  every 
editor  since  his  day  has  made  himself  an  accessory  after 
thelkct. 

"  «<  Nor  arm,  nor  ihoe,  nor  anif  other  part " :  —  So  the 
4to.  of  1697.  The  folio  and  the  later  4tos.  omit  <nor 
any  other  part,'  and  print,  *  O  be  some  other  name '  (from 
the  next  Ime)  unintelligibly  in  its  place ;  while  the  4to. 
of  1607  omits  the  latter  exclamation  entirely.  The  true 
text  is  mani&sUy  to  be  formed  from  both  copies. 

p.  68.  ''By  any  other  mim«".*— So  the  4to.  of  1597.  The 
later  4tos.  and  the  folio,  ix^uriously,  "By  any  other 
word* 

"  ''Take  all  myse^" .— The  4to.  of  1697,  "Take  al) 
Ihao9." 

"  **Otihat  tongue's  uitoHng  " :  ^  So  the  4to.  of  1699  and 
the  later  copies.  The  4to.  of  1697,  *<0f  that  tongues 
eMsftntM.** 

'f  <«  Neither,  lair  maid  " ;  —  The  4to.  of  1697  has,  «<  Ney- 
ther  fidre  sovn^,"  which,  if  it  give  the  passage  as  it ' 


first  written,  was  well  changed  to  'fair  maid'  in  the  copy 
ftom  which  the  later  4t08.  were  printed,  both  on  account 
of  the  occurrence  of  <•  dear  saint "  a  few  lines  above,  and 
in  regard  to  the  fitness  of  the  adjective  *  hir,' 

«• are  no  ttop  to  me  "  ;  ^  The  4to.  of  1697,  "  are 

no  let,"  kc. 

D.  69.     «« my  *haoioar  Hght":  — The  folio  printa  this 
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word  in  fall,  ••MootMir."  In  the  next  line  but  one, 
••  hare  more  otuming,"  the  reading  of  the  4to.  of  1697 
was  misprinted,  «•  haTe  wying^*  in  the  later  editions. 

p.  70.     " by  yonder  UesM^d  moon  I  noear  " ;  —  So  the  4to. 

of  1697.  The  later  editions  have,  <*  I  voir,"  with  manifest 
error ;  and  the  folio  omits  *  blessed.' 

"         " thy  glariau»  self:  — Thus  the  4to.  of  1607. 

The  later  copies,  "  thy  graeiow  self,"  less  soitebly  to 
JuUeCs  mood,  and  to  the  remainder  of  her  speech,  in  my 
jud^ent,  and  in  that  of  a  most  intelligent  and  sympa- 
thetic reader  of  her  own  sex,  to  whom  I  referred  the 
question. 

"         "If  my  h«arf»  dear  fow".— The  4to.  of  1697  has 
•«my  true  hearfa  loTe." 

'  «•  Sweety  good  nigW* :  — In  place  of  these  words,  the 

rest  of  this  speech,  and  the  next  six  speeches,  the  4to. 
of  1697  has  only,  — 

"  I  heare  some  commlng 
Deare  loue  adew,  sweet  Mountague  be  true, 
Stay  but  a  little  and  Il'e  come  againe." 

p.  71.  ''To  cease  thy  Mii<":—So  the  undated  4to.  All  other 
old  editions,  <•  thy  etrift"  with  manifest  error. 

p.  72.  «« To  lure  this  UroO-gmUh  ** :  —  The  tercel  gentle  was 
the  most  beautiful  and  the  highest  bred  of  all  Sie  hawks. 
•'  There  is  a  fewkon  gentyll  and  a  tercell  gentyll.  And 
these  be  for  a  prynce.      Juliana  Bemers. 

•<  And  make  her  airy  Umgue  more  hoarse,"  &c. :  —  The 
4to.  of  1697  has,  '*  airie  toiae,'*  using  a  word  which  occurs 
just  above.  A  part  of  the  reyision  which  the  text  of  this 
tragedy  did  receive  seems  to  have  been  devoted,  as  in  the 
case  of  Riehard  the  Third  and  other  plays,  to  the  removal 
of  repetitions. 

"  **My  Aflf":— So  the  undated  4to. ;  for  which  the 
^*  Madame"  of  the  first  4to.  is  plainly  a  misprint.  The 
later  4to8.  and  the  folio  have,  **  My  neece." 

p,  73.  **  Good  night,  good  night :  parting  ie  such  tweet  eomno" 
Ibc. :  —  The  text  of  later  4to8.  and  the  folio  presents  much 
confusion  in  the  few  lines  at  the  end  of  this  Scene.  It  is 
printed  thus  in  the  folio :  — 

"  lul.    Good  night,  good  night 

Rom.    Parting  is  puch  sweete  sorrow, 
That  I  shall  say  good  night,  till  it  be  morrow. 

lul,    Sleepe  dwell  upon  thine  eyes,  peace  in  thy  brest 
Rom,   Would  I  were  sleepe  and  peace  so  sweet  to  rest. 
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The  gray  ey'd  mome  smilei  on  the  frowning  night. 
Checkring  the  Eastome  Clouds  with  streaks  of  lijg^t, 
And  darknetf  fleektid  [JUdded,  1509]  like  a  drunkard 

reeles, 
From  forth  dayes  pathiooy,  made  By  TUant  wheeles. 
Hence  will  I  to  my  ghostly  Ftur  close  Cell, 
His  helpe  to  craue,  and  my  deare  hap  to  tell.** 

Here  we  have  Indeed  '«a  tangled  chain;  nothing  im- 
paired, but  all  disordered."  But  the  eonftinon  oould 
easily  hare  been  rectified  by  conjecture,  even  had  not 
the  4to.  of  1597  ftunished  the  proper  arrangement.  Th«!re 
are  slisht  textual  variations  between  the  editions,  which 
are  indicated  above  by  italic  letter ;  and,  as  the  text  of 
the  later  editions  seems  in  all  respects  the  least  to  be 
relied  on,  that  of  the  earliest  has  been  adopted  entirely. 

Sosirs  m. 

p.  74.  •<  But  where  unbruued  youth  ** :  —  Mr.  Collier's  foho 
of  1632  has,  most  plausibly,  <<tm5ufl»Mi  youth."  But  the 
4to.  of  1597,  as  well  as  all  the  other  old  copies,  has, 
**vn5nwMi;'*  and  the  epithet  has  such  pertinence  in  the 
mouth  of  an  old  man,  and  one  who  had  skill  and  practice 
in  leedhoraft,  that  it  cannot  safely  be  disturbed. 

p.  75.     «« emrf  homely  In  thy  drift " :  —  The  folio  mi»» 

prints,  «<  TBtt  homely,^'  ftc. 

•«  — -  and  holy  physic  Ket**  :^ The  apparent  want  of 
agreement  here  Mtween  the  verb  and  the  nominative  Is 
the  result  neither  of  ignorance  nor  oversight.  See  the 
Note  on  «0n  chalic'd  flowers  that  lies,"  Cymhelim^ 
Act  n.  Sc.  8. 

«« Thy  old  groansfM^";  — So  the  first  4to.;  the  latfv 
editions,  ** ringing** 

p.  79.     '*  —  bHb  whom  I  love  now  ":  —  So  the  4to.  of  1597 
the  later  editions,  «« A«r  I  love  now." 

SCBHB  lY. 

p.  77.     M how  hs  dam,  being  dared"  t^The  4to.  of  1597 

**ifheeheeehaliengedr 

99        II ^  veryffin  of  his  heart,"  ftc  :  ^  See  the  Note 

cm  ••  by  cleaving  the  pin,"  Laio^s  Labom'a  Lott^  Act  FV 
Sc  1,  p.  460. 
*         ••  More  than  prinee  of  eaU " :—  <Tybert'  was  a  name 
te  a  ••representative''^ fiat,  as  'Beynard'  fbr  a  "rvpre- 
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•entatiTe  "  fbz ;  and  the  cat  In  the  old  allegoiy,  lU^nard 
the  F&x,  is  caUed  T^btrt. 
p.  77.  «<— •  a  gentleman  of  ih4  very  JInt  AoMf**.*— Hr. 
Dfce  remark!  {Beamumi  and  Fkiohtr^  Vol.  YII.  p.  16) 
that  •*  this  expression  answers  to  the  French  <  gmUWutmme 
d$  vitte,*  which  CotgraTe  renders*  <  a  gentleman  of  the  first 
head,  an  upstart  gentleman.' " 

"  <■_  the  immortal  paaatdOf  the  jnmio  reveno,  the 
hoi  —  " :  —  The  first  and  second  of  these  Italian  words 
are  names  of  thrusts  in  fencing :  the  third,  an  exdama- 
tion  used  by  swordsmen  when  they  touched  each  other, 
equivalent  to  the  Latin  habet  («■  he  has  it)  at  the  glad- 
iatorial shows. 

"         «« affecting  fanUutieoei  '*  .*  —  So  the  4to.  of  1597 : 

the  later  editions,  <•  affecting  phantaciet" 

"         «• these  pardonne9'4noi»'' !  —  All  the  old  copies, 

except  the  undated  4to.,  have,  **pardon'  [or  petrdont'] 
meets*'  that  copy,  ** pardono'meee.**  At  the  end  of  the 
speech,  also,  all  &e  old  copies  hare,  **  honea,**  for  bone. 

p.  78.     •• to  your  French  Oop  " ;  —  See  the  Note  on  "  all 

slops,"  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  Act  m.  Sc.  2,  p.  829. 

n         *<  The  eUpt  sir,  the  sAgp  "  .*  ^  In  illustration.  Reed  aptly 

2 noted.  *<And  therefore  he  went  and  got  him  certain 
lips,  which  are  counterfieit  pieces  of  money,  being  brasse, 
and  covered  over  with  sLLver,  which  the  common  people 
call  slips."  Robert  Greene's  Thievee  FalUng  Out^  Jhte 
Mien  eome  by  their  Goode. 

"  M  Thou  hast  most  kindly  hit  it ** : ^L  e.,  in  kind ;  your 
reply  was  of  a  piece  with  my  speech. 

"         "  Siif»  left  " ;  —  The  4to.  of  1697,  "  WeU  eaidr 

"  "O.  eingle-eotd  lest " :  —  Cotgrave  best  explains  Bo- 
meo*e  Jeer.  He  defines,  (In  «.  ifontisiir,)  •«  Moneieur  de 
troie  au  iowMou,  et  de  troie  i  un  eapie:  a  threadbare, 
single  soled,  course-spunne  gentleman." 

"  (•  SwOeh  and  spurs,"  &c. :  ^  All  the  old  editions  print, 
"  Stoite  and  spurs,  ewite  and  spurs." 

*f  *«  —  the  foUd-ffooee  ehaee  " ;  -^  We  all  use  this  expres- 
sion frequently ;  yet  I  doubt  whether  with  such  an  appre- 
hension of  its  real  meaning  as  to  make  Holt  White's 
explanation  of  it  superfluous,  in  America  at  least.  **  One 
kind  of  horse-race  which  resembled  the  flij^t  of  wild 
geese  was  formerly  known  by  this  name.  Two  horses 
were  started  together;  and  whichever  rider  could  get 
the  lead,  the  other  was  obliged  to  follow  him,  over  wha^ 
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ever  ground  the  foremoet  joclcey  dioee  to  go.  That  horae 
which  could  distance  the  other  won  the  xaoe." 

p.  70.  •*  —  a  very  bUtm^nomimff  " :— A  kind  of  apple  mudi 
uied  for  sauce  was  (and  perhaps  is)  called  bitter-sweet- 
ing. The  passage  illustrates  the  antiquity  of  that  dish 
so  much  esteemed  of  all  boys  and  many  men  •»  goose 
and  apple-sauce. 

"         •• a  wit  of  MsMrW";—- L  e.,  of  kid  skm. 

"         *•  A  wail,  a  sot//-  — The  4to.  of  1697,  which  is  usually 
followed  here,  assigns  this  exclamation  to  Mtreuiio,  and 

S'ves  the  passage  with  material  variations  in  the  text  of 
e  speeches,  as  follows :  — 

**  Biom.    Heers  goodly  geere. 

Bwttr  Nurse  and  JWr  mmu 

lf«r.    A  saile,  a  sails,  a  saile. 

Btn.    Two,  two,  a  shirt  and  a  amocke. 

JVtir.    Petett  pree  thee  giue  me  my  fim. 

Mer,    Pree  thee  doo  good  PwUr,  to  hide  her  &ce . 
for  her  &nne  is  the  imet  of  the  two." 

The  text  of  the  complete  eopy  is  followed  in  this  edition, 
not  chiefly  in  deference  to  its  authority,  but  because  it 
seems  manifest  either  that  the  other  is  an  imperfect  repre- 
sentation of  it,  or  that  the  dialogue  was  here  expanded  and 
enlivened  on  the  revision  of  the  tragedy.  Especially  does 
the  surreptitious  4to.  appear  to  err  (yet  since  Malone*s 
time  —  1790  —  it  has  hitherto  been  universally  followed) 
in  assigning  that  most  Mercutian  exclamation,  "Two, 
two ;  a  shirt  and  a  smock  I "  to  the  tacitum,  correct,  and 
commonplace  BenvoUo,  It  should  be  observed,  too,  that 
in  this  Scene,  both  before  and  after  the  entrance  of  the 
Nw»€t  Romeo  is  in  a  very  lively  mood,  and  rivals  Afer- 
euUo  in  the  brisk  encounter  of  empty  words ;  but  Ben- 
mfto  is  not  moved  from  his  usual  quiet  and  decorum. 

p.  80.  ••  -^  that  God  hath  made  for  himself  to  mar  " :  — 
In  the  4to.  of  1599  and  subsequent  old  copies  'for'  is 
omitted,  plainly  by  mere  accident.  This  phrase  was  in 
common  use  in  Shakespeare^s  day. 

'•  She  wiU  indite  him  to  some  supper  " :  —  <•  Indite  "  is 
not  improbably  in  ridicule  of  the  Nun^a  **  confidence ;  ** 
for  BenvoUo  can  be  slyly  ironical ;  but  it  Ib  possibly  a 
mere  misprint  of  the  4to.  of  1699.  The  4to.  of  1697  has, 
•invite,*  in  which  it  is  followed  by  Mr.  Collier^s  folio  of 
1682 ;  but  that  4to.  has,  «« conference,*' 

••  An  old  h4»re  hoarC*  &c. ;  —  In  the  4to.  of  1697.  before 
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tUs  scDg,  there  ia  the  dizeotioii,  **Bm  wtlkei  iy  tkmn  md 


,81.     •« lady,  lady,  fo^":  — The  burden  of  a  song 

much  in  rogue  in  Shakeflpeere^s  dajr.  See  the  matchleea 
scene  of  drunken  merriment  in  Twtifih  Nighty  Act  IL 
8c  3. 
'  M .....  ^lurt  aaucj  fMfckaiiU  waa  ttiis,  that  waa  so  Aill 
of  his  ropary".*—* As  to  the  use  of  'merchant'  in  this 
derogatory  sense,  see  the  Notes  on  1  H§my  VL,  Act  IL 
8c.  3,  p.  266.  'Ropery/  •rope-ripe,'  and  «rope  tricks' 
were  aU  used  with  humorous  reference  to  aets  deemed 
worthy  of  hempen  expiation ;  and  theseb  in  Shakespeare's 
time,  included  abnost  every  Tiolation  of  publlo  order  or 
the  laws  of  property. 

"*  **An  'a  tpeak  9sdlJ  thing  agafaist  me**! — The  4to.  of 
1697.  *'Ifh€  Hand  any  th&g,"  fto. 

"         M his  fUrUffilla  .  •  .  his  ikaim-maiet*'  :-^*Qm* 

was  used  for  •  nrl,'  « wench.'  So  in  Middleton's  Family 
of  lave,  Act  I.  Sc.  2,  Song :  ^~ 

«*  Now,  if  I  list,  will  I  loTe  no  more^ 
Nor  longer  wait  i^^on  a  gill. 
Since  every  place  now  yields  a  wench. 
If  one  will  not,  another  will." 

As  to  the  epithet  *  skains-mates,'  which  the  Nurse  applies  to 
the  female  companions  of  Mereutio,  if  it  be  not  a  misprint 
it  may  mean  scape-grace,  or  ne'er  do  well,  or  abandoned 
person ;  for  a  Kentish  man  told  Mr.  Staimton  that  the 
term  was  formerly  in  common  use  in  Kent  with  that 
aigniiication. 

»         it and  Terr  weak  dealing  ":  — Mr.  Collier's  folio 

of  1632  has,  *•  and  very  wuked  dealing,"  which,  perhaps, 
is  what  the  Nitree  means  to  say. 

82.  •<  Bid  her  devise  some  means,'*  ftc  s  —  The  4to.  of  1597 
gives  the  remainder  of  thia  Scene  in  the  following  much^ 
enrtailed  form :  -* 

*'  Bom,    Bid  her  get  leave  to-morrow  morning 
To  come  to  shrift  to  frier  Laurence  cell : 
And  stay  thou  Nurse  behind  the  Abbey  wall, 
My  man  shaU  come  to  thee,  and  bring  along 
The  cordes,  made  like  a  taclded  staire. 
Which  to  the  high  topgallant  of  my  ioy 
Must  be  my  conduct  m  the  secret  night* 
Hold,  take  that  for  thy  paines. 

Aur.    No,  not  a  penie  truly« 

Bom.    I  say  you  shall  not  ohuse. 
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Ifur.    Welly  to  monow  momiiig  she  shall  not  flule* 
Bom,    Farewelly  be  tnistie  and  lie  quite  thjr  peine. 

[Exiu 
NiiT,    Peter,  take  my  fiume,  and  goe  before. 

[Ex.  omnet.'* 

p.  82.  "  WarraiU  thee  "  :  —  Thoe  the  4to8.  and  the  first  folio. 
One  of  the  modemisationB  of  the  second  folio  was  the 
addition  of  the  pronoun,  ••/warrant,"  &c.,  in  which  it 
has  been  uniTersally  followed  hitherto.  The  elision  was 
common  in  Shakespeare's  day  and  long  after,  and  has 
been  before  remarked  upon  in  these  Notes. 

p.  83.     «• R  is  fir  iheef  no,  I  know,"  &o. :— The  old 

copies  haTe,  «B  is  for  «^  no,  I  know,"  &c.  Tyrwhitt 
suggested,  «•&  is  for  the  dog.  No,  I -know,"  &c.,  which 
has  been  generally  adopted ;  but  Blr.  Collier  more  rea- 
sonably supposes  tLat  •  the '  was  printed  for  « thee,'  which 
often  happened. 

•* and  she  hath  the  prettiest  sententious  of  it,  of 

you  and  rosemary  " :  —  ••  There's  rosemary,"  says  OphsKa; 
••  that* 8  for  remembrance." 
"         ••  Bsfore,  and  apace  " :  —  So  the  4to.  of  lfi99  and  sub- 
sequent old  copies.    The  4to.  of  1697,  "  Peter,  take  my 
fanne,  and  goe  before." 

SCXKB  V. 

*'         «  Which  ten  Hmes  faster,**  ftc.  t  —  Instead  of  this  line 
and  the  rest  of  the  speech,  the  4to.  of  1697  has,  — 
••  And  runne  more  svnft,  than  hastie  powder  fierd. 
Doth  hurrie  from  the  fearfiill  Cannons  mouth. 

J?ii<er  Nurse. 
Oh  now  she  comes.    Tell  me  gentle  nurse. 
What  sayes  my  Loue  ? " 

The  omissions  throughout  this  Scene  in  the  text  of  the 
first  4to.,  or  the  additions  made  to  it  before  the  publica- 
tion of  that  of  1699,  or  both,  make  a  difference  of  more 
than  one  half  between  the  two  texts.  To  point  them  all 
out  would  be  Tery  inconvenient  and  quite  useless. 

"  But  old  folks,  marry,  fare  as  they  were  deed  " :  — 
L  e.,  move,  go,  as  they  were  dead.  The  old  copies  have, 
••  but  old  folkes  manyfaine  as  Hiey  were  dead."  Hitherto 
**faine  "  has  been  accepted  as  a  spelling  of  •  feign,'  though 
with  a  uniTersall^-expressed  opinion  that  the  passage  was 
corrupt.  But  is  it  not  clear  that  ••  many  fains  "  is  a  mis- 
print of  ••  marry,  fare  "  f 
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p.  85.  •'They^  be  ill  scarlet  <<ral7M«rf(»^fMiM'*;--Haiimei 
plansiblj  read,  *•  straighttooy  at  my  news,"  which  reading 
was  also  found  in  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1682.  But  the 
old  text  has  an  appropriate  meaning,  and  must  stand. 

SCBNB  TI. 

See  the  Introduction  to  this  play  as  to  the  aathorship 
of  this  Scene. 

p.M.     <« the  |«MaMMr"f— The  old  copies  haTS^  ^the 


p.  87.     '*  — —  else  if  his  thanks  too  much  ":  —  So  the  4tos.  x 
the  folio  misprints,  «<  else  m^"  &c. 

•*  I  cannot  sum  up  half  mff  nun  of  wealth  " :  —  The 
4tos.  hare,  **  I  cannot  sum  up  twn  of  half  mj  wealth :  *' 
the  folio,  <•  I  cannot  sum  up  soms  of  half/*  ftc.  Steevens 
gsTS  what  is  manifestly  the  true  reading. 


ACT  THIRD. 

SCBHB  L 

p.  88.     "JVoy,  on  ther§  wert  two  suflft  "  < -*  In  the  4to.  of  1097 
this  passage  is  glTen  thus :  ^~ 

•*Mer.  Nay,  and  there  were  two  such,  wee  should 
haue  none  shortly.  Didst  not  thou  fidl  out  with  a  man 
for  cracking  of  nuts,  hauing  no  other  reason,  but  because 
thou  hadst  hasill  eyes }  what  eye  but  such  an  eye  would 
haye  pickt  out  such  a  quarrell }  With  another  for  cough- 
ing, because  hee  wakd  thy  dogge  that  lay  a  sleepe  in  the 
Simne }  With  a  taylor  for  wearing  his  new  dublet  before 
Easter :  and  with  another  for  tying  his  new  dioes  with 
olde  ribands.  And  yet  thou  wilt  forbid  me  of  quar- 
relling." 

p.  89.     «« *Zotmdt,  consort ! "  ^  So  the  4tos. :  the  folio,  **  Come 
Consort,"  in  deference,  doubtless,  to  the  statute  3  Jac.  I. 

"  «•  Or  reason  coldly,"  &c. :  —  Capell,  Mr.  Collier's  IbUo 
of  1632,  and  Mr.  Dyce  plausibly  read,  **And  reason 
coldly,"  fto.  But  Bmvotto  presents  a  triple  altematiTe : 
either  to  withdraw  to  a  priTate  place,  or  to  discuss  the 
matter  quietly  where  they  were,  or  else  to  part  company ; 
and  it  is  supremely  in  character  that  on  such  an  occasion 
he  should  perceive  and  suggest  all  these  methods  of 
avoiding  public  scandal. 

p.  9C.     «• WUl  you  pluck  your  sword  out  of  his  pil^gr  " ! 
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-—The  4to.  of  1697  here  ftixniahet  a  gloss  by  reading 
«  out  of  bis  seabard."  No  other  instance  of  •  pilcher '  is 
known;  but  the  phrase  'leather  pilche*'  for  leathern 
coat,  frock,  or  case,  occurs  in  serml  books  of  Shake- 
speare's day. 

p.  90.  «  A  plague  o'  both  <A«  houses  " :  —  Possibly  y'  was 
mistaken  for  y«,  and  we  should  read,  as  afterward,  <*yoMr 
houses." 

**No,  'Ht  not  MO  deep  at  a  ipsff".— -In  the  4to.  of  1597 
this  speech  is  much  shorter  than  it  appears  in  the  text, 
which  is  that  of  the  later  editions;  but  its  substance, 
with  a  slight  addition,  goes  to  swell  the  next  and  final 

rKsh  of  Mereuiio,  The  following  passage,  however,  in 
4to.  of  1697  is  entirely  omitted  from  the  text  of  the 
subsequent  edition.  It  is  not  improbably  an  interpola- 
tion, and  is  certainly  very  corrupt.  —  "A  poxe  of  your 
houses  I  shall  be  Ikirely  mounted  vpon  foure-mens  shoul- 
ders: For  your  house  of  the  Mounteguet  and  Capolets: 
and  then  some  peasantly  rogue,  some  Sexton,  some  base 
slave  shall  write  my  Epitaph,  that  T\fbeUt  came  and  broke 
the  Prince's  Lawes,  and  MereuHo  was  slaine  for  the  first 
and  second  cause.  Wher's  the  Surgeon  ? "  The  epitaph 
IS  plainly  meant  for  a  rhyming  couplet. 

p.  91.  •<....  hath  aspir'd  the  clouds":  — In  Shakespeare's 
time  < aspire'  and  « arrive'  were  used  without  a  prepo- 
sition, as  we  now  use  *  attain.' 

«M2fM/  *t  triumph": --Bo  the  4to.  of  1697.  The 
other  old  oopios,  with  evident  corruption,  '*  i/s  gone  in 
triumph."  The  fbUowing  are  the  last  three  lines  of  this 
speech  as  it  appears  in  the  first  4to. ;  and  I  cannot  see 
mudh  improvement  in  the  text  of  the  later  editions. 

•*  Is  but  a  little  way  aboue  the  doudes. 
And  stales  for  thine  to  beare  him  company. 
Or  thou,  or  I,  or  both,  shall  follow  hun.** 

p.  93.  •«  O  Prince,  0  husband/  " — The  4to.  of  1699  and  sub- 
sequent editions  have,  **  0  Prince,  O  eostn,  husband ; " 
the  word  < cousin'  having  been  caught,  it  would  seem, 
from  the  Bne  above. 

**Haio  nice  the  fuarr^  wot** ."^ThB  rest  of  this  speech 
appears  thus  in  the  4to.  of  1697.    See  the  Introduction. 

M  But  Tibalt  still  persisting  in  his  wrong, 
The  stout  Mereutio  drewe  to  cairns  the  storme. 
Which  Borneo  seeing  cal'd  stay  Oeutlemen, 
And  on  me  cry'd,  who  drew  to  part  their  strife, 
And  with  his  agiU  arme  young  Komeo, 
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A.»  faat  as  tnng  ci^de  peace,  sought  peace  to  make. 
While  they  were  enterchanging  tibraste  and  blowa, 
Under  yong  Romeot  labeling  anne  to  part, 
The  furious  Tybalt  cast  an  envious  thrust. 
That  rid  the  lue  of  stout  Hercutio. 
With  that  he  fled,  but  presently  retuni'd* 
And  with  his  rapier  braved  Romeo  : 
That  had  but  newly  entertain'd  revenge. 
And  ere  I  could  draw  forth  my  rapyer 
To  part  their  fnrie,  downe  did  Tybalt  &11« 
And  this  way  Roineo  fled." 

p.  98.  «  His  o^  arm  " :  --  So  the  4to.  of  1597,  as  will  be 
seen  above.  That  of  1699  misprinted,  '*  aged  arm,"  which 
was  copied  into  the  subsequent  4tos.  and  the  folio. 

p.  94.  •♦  —  your  kai^t  proceeding  " :  —  The  later  4tos.  and 
the  folio  misprint,  <*  your  hearts  proceeding." 

"  <«  Mercy  hiU  murthers  " :  —  So  the  4tos.  The  felio  has 
the  common  misprint  of  'not*  for  <but."^The  4to.  of 
1(^97  gives  the  last  two  lines  as  follows,  omitting  the  two 
which  precede  them  in  subsequent  editions :  — 

<*  Fittie  shall  dwell  and  goueme  with  us  still : 
Mercie  to  aU  but  murcfrers,  pardoning  none  that  kill." 

sosHB  n. 

•*  Towards  Phoebus'  lo(fykiff : "  —  The  4to.  of  1697  has, 
more  ambitiously,  but  less  appropriately,  <*  Phcebus'  man- 
tiotu**  Only  the  first  four  Imes  of  this  speech  appear  in 
that  edition,  and  with  noteworthy  variations ;  thus :  - 

«•  Oallop  apace  you  fierie  footed  steedes 
7b  Phcsbus*  manrion^  such  a  Waggoner 
As  Phaeton  would  guickfy  bring  you  theth^r, 
And  9end  in  cloudie  night  immediately." 

'f  <*That  mmnoay'^  eyes  may  wink" :  —  So  all  the  old 
copies,  from  the  4to.  of  1599,  in  which  the  line  first 
appeared.  That  4to.  prints,  **  That  runnatoayes,*'  &c. ; 
the  folio*,  *<That  rtm-awayes,*'  &c.  I  leave  the  old  text 
of  this  perplexing  and  much-disputed  passage  undi.«- 
turbed,  because  no  one  of  the  many  emendations  that 
have  been  proposed  of  it  ever  elicited  my  spontaneous 
recognition,  and  the  best  of  them  have  equally  failed  to 
satiiffy  my  deliberate  judgment.  Th^  efforts  to  explain 
the  passage  as  it  stands  are,  with  perhaps  one  exception, 
barcQy  lees  unsatisfactory.  But  l  am  inclined  to  think 
that  although  the  obscure  phrase,  *  runaway's  eyes,'  }ia<) 
been  discussed  for  a  hundred  years,  and  more,  many 
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explanatioxiB  of  it  glTen,  and  many  subBtitutes  for  it 
proposed,  the  true  yiew  of  the  passage  was  taken  by  the 
first  editor  who  examined  it — Warburton.  He  remarked, 
(in  not  Tery  clear  or  correct  English,  I  yenture  to  say, 
in  passing,)  **  Julid  here  would  hare  Night's  darkness 
obscure  the  great  eye  of  the  day,  the  Sun ;  whom  consid* 
ering  in  a  poetical  light  as  Phoebus,  drawn  in  his  carr 
with  fiery  footed  ste^,  and  posting  thro'  the  heavens, 
she  yery  properly  calls  him,  with  regard  to  the  swiftness 
of  his  course,  the  Runaway."  To  Heath's  much-approyed 
eensure  of  this  explanation,  that  ''the  sun  had  been 
already  sufficiently  inyoked,  and  is  necessarily  absent  as 
soon  as  night  takes  place,"  the  condusiye  reply  is,  that 
the  preyious  address  to  the  horses  of  the  sun  would  nat- 
urally suggest  an  allusion  to  the  sun  himself  in  this  inyo- 
cation,  -^ch  is  to  Night;  and  that  the  foot  that  the 
sun  is  neeessarify  absent  as  soon  as  night  begins  is  the 
yery  reason  why  Juliet^  if  she  desired  Ins  absence,  actual 
or  potential,  should  invoke  nighf  s  presence. 

But  there  are  other  reasons  than  those  suggested  by 
Warburton  for  belieying  that  Phoebus  is  the  runaway 
meant  by  Juliet,    For  this  closing  of  the  eyes  of  watchful, 
babbling  day  —  typified  by  the  god  of  day — would  com- 
pletely satisfy  JuKeft  earnest  wish  that  Romeo  might  come 
to  her  "untalked  of  and  unseen."    She  begs  Night  to 
spread  her  curtains  that  sleep  may  fall  upon  the  eyes  of 
day — a  foncy  not  uncommon  with  the  poets.    See,  for 
instance,  this  passage  from  Drayton's  Baron*a  WarrM:-^ 
«<  The  sullen  night  hath  her  black  Curtaines  spred, 
Lowring  the  day  hath  tarried  up  so  long. 
Whose  fiiire  eye  closing  softly  steales  to  bed 
When  all  the  heauens  with  duskie  clouds  are  hung.** 
Book  HI.  St.  17,  ed.  1610,  p.  64. 

Which  lines  the  poet  subsequently  thus  altered :  — 
«*  The  sullen  Ni«^t  had  her  blacke  Curtaine  spred, 
Lowring  that  Day  had  tarried  up  so  long. 
And  that  the  Morrow  misht  lie  long  a  Bed 
She  all  the  HeaVn  with  duskie  clouds  had  hung.** 

Ed.  fol.  1619,  p.  84. 

That  'wink'  was  commonly  used,  when  Shakespeare 
wrote,  (as,  indeed,  it  is  even  now,^  to  mean  sleep,  is  so 
well  known  as  to  make  citations  m  support  of  that  use 
of  It  seem  quite  superfluous.  But  here  are  two  passages 
In  point. 

^  When  most  I  wink  then  do  mine  eyes  best  see ; 
For  all  the  day  they  view  things  unrespected. 
But  when  X  sleep,  in  dreams  they  look  on  thee.** 
Shakespeare's  Sorniet,  XLIIL 
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"But  this  I  am  8ure«  that  Euphues  concliuion  was 
this,  betweene  waking  and  winking,  &o.  •  •  •  And 
thus  they  with  long  talking  waxed  weary,  where  I  leave 
them,  not  willing  to  talke  any  longer,  but  to  sleepe  their 
fils  tul  morning." 

E^phuM  and  hi$  EngUmd^  8lg.  T,  ed.  1697. 

There  is,  however,  jret  another  reason,  fQUftUy  cogent 
with  any  of  the  foregoing,  and  of  a  very  different  nature, 
for  believing  that  I^oebus  is  the  runaway  upon  whose 
eyes  Juliet  wishes  the  blindness  of  silence-bringing  sleep 
to  £Edl ;  and  this  is  found  in  the  traces  left  or  Um  aug- 
mentation and  correction  of  the  plav  before  the  printing 
of  the  second  edition.  For  in  the  first  edition  this  invo- 
cation to  Night  does  not  appear ;  only  the  brief  address 
to  Phoebus'  steeds,  with  the  allusion  to  cloudy  Night 
in  the  last  line.  (See  the  preceding  Note.)  Now,  in  that 
version  JvUet  calls  upon  the  horses  of  the  sun  to  hasten 
to  *•  Phoebus'  mantion;'*  but  with  the  addition  of  the 
invocation  to  Night,  and  the  promptly-uttered  wish  that 
the  eyes  of  Day  should  close  in  sleep  upon  the  spreading 
of  her  curtains,  we  find  *•  Phoebus  mansion  "  changed  to 
*<  Phoebus  lodging  "  —  a  variation  so  delicate,  an  adapta- 
tion of  the  old  &ncy  to  the  new  so  felicitous,  the  intro- 
duction of  a  leading  thought  so  subtle  and  yet  so  clear 
in  purpose,  that  to  believe  it  accidental  would  derogate 
too  much  from  Shakespeare's  skill,  and  tax  too  far  the 
stretch  of  our  credulity.  And  that  the  invocation  to 
Night  was  not  acddenUdlv  omitted  from  the  4to.  of  1597, 
but  was  an  addition  to  uie  first  version  of  the  tragedy, 
seems  very  clear;  because  both  in  Brooke's  poem  and 
Paynter's  prose  tale,  which  Shakespeare  so  closely  fol- 
lowed, there  are  the  following  aUusions  to  that  lover's 
desire  for  tiie  quick  setting  of  the  sun  and  the  spreading 
of  night's  shadow,  which  the  four  lines  of  JvMeCn  speech 
found  in  the  4to.  of  1697  so  fully  express :  — 
••  So  that  I  deeme,  if  they  might  hftve  (as  of  Alcune  we 

heare) 
The  sun  bond  to  theyr  will,  if  they  the  heavens  might 

gyde^ 
Black  shade  of  night  and  doubled  dark  should  straight 
all  over  hyde." 

BotMm  and  JuliH,  ed.  (Oilier,  p.  29. 
K  ^  for  every  minute  of  an  houre  seemed  to  them  a 
thousande  yeares,  so  that  if  they  had  power  to  commaund 
the  heauens  (as  losua  did  the  sunne)  the  earth  had  inoon- 
tinently  bene  shadowed  wyth  darkest  doudes." 

Palae§  of  Pleoiure,  ed.  Hazlewood, 
Vol.  II.  p.  360. 
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And  again  in  the  moming,  — 

**  The  hastiness  of  Fhcebos'  steeds  in  great  duspyte  they 
blame."  Romeut  ^  JuUei,  ed.  Collier,  p.  31. 

But  in  neither  poem  nor  tale  is  there  germ  of  the  impas- 
sioned invocation  to  Night  which  first  appeared  in  the 
••  augmented  "  4to.  of  1599.  ^ 

Nevertheless,  the  designation  of  Phcebus,  or  any  other 
god  or  person,  as  runaway,  absolutely,  and  without  any 
defining  article,  is  so  abrupt  and  strange  that  it  is  not 
surprising  that  efforts  have  been  made  to  find  another 
meaning  for  the  passage.  The  most  plausible  of  the 
manysuggestions  which  have  been  made  are  —  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Halpin's,  that  the  runawav  whose  e^es  JuUet  hopes 
may  wink  is  Cupid ;  Mr.  Robert  Messmger's,  of  New 
York,  (in  a  letter  to  me,)  that  *  runaways '  means  "  those 
who  run  in  the  way,  runagates,  vagabonds ; "  and  Mr. 
Bouce's,  that  the  runaway  is  Juliet  herself.  The  chief  sup- 
port of  the  first  of  these  explanations  is,  that  in  the  poetry 
of  Shakespeare's  time  '  runaway '  was  a  name  verv  com* 
monly  given  to  Cupid,  whose  preference  for  night  was 
also  often  alluded  to ;  the  second  might  perhaps  be  wor- 
thier of  consideration,  were  it  not  for  the  fiicts  that  at  the 
period  when  this  tragedy  was  written  '  runaway '  appears 
to  have  been  used  only  to  mean  one  who  ran  away,  and 
that  (runagate,*  which  had  the  same  meaning  then  that 
it  has  now,  would  have  suited  the  verse  quite  as  well  as 
<  runaway ; '  while  the  last,  although  it  suggests  the  view 
which  Juliet  would  be  likely  to  take  of  her  ^sition 
towards  her  parents,  is  entirely  inconsistent  with  the 
passionful  longing  which  this  soliloquy  expresses  with 
such  a  singular  union  of  directness  and  modesty,  and 
which  is  its  informing  motive.  For,  as  we  have  seen, 
'  wink '  in  this  passage  means  (and  in  fact,  as  the  winking 
was  to  be  the  consequence  of  the  spreading  of  nights 
close  curtains,  it  can  only  mean)  sleep ;  and  that  Juliet 
•hould  desire  either  Romeo  or  herself  to  be  asleep  at  the 
time  when  she  wishes  that  runaway's  eyes  may  wank,  is  a 
supposition  not  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment. 

(H  the  very  numerous  readings  which  have  been  pro- 
posed for  this  passage,  the  following  are  worthy  of  men- 
tion :  Heath's,  **  that  Rumour'a  eyes,"  &c. ;  Jackson's, 
(chiefiy  because  it  was  adopted  by  Mr.  Knight  and  Mr. 
Collier,)  "that  wunoairea  eyes/*  &c. ;  Mr.  Singer's,  "that 
rwnourere*  eyes,"  &c. ;  Mr.  Dyce's,  (he  having  adopted  it, 
and  quoted  in  its  support  the  passage  from  Drayton, 
above,)  "  that  rude  da^e  eyes,**  ftc. ;  and  that  of  an 
anonvmous  correspond^t  of  mine,  "  that  runaway  [I.  e., 
wandering]  eyes,"  &c. 
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p.  95.  •*  Hood  m/  unmann'd  blood,  baHnff  in  my  cheeks" :  — 
Falcons  were  hooded,  both  fhftt  they  might  not  see  the 
game  before  the  proper  time,  and  that  they  might  not  be 
startled.  An  tmmann'd  hawk,  according  to  Steeirens,  ie 
one  that  has  not  been  brought  to  endure  company. 
Bating  is  fluttering. 

«*  — —  groom  bold  "  :  —  The  old  copies  have,   "  grow 
bold  "  —  a  misprint  hardly  worth  notice. 

" Of»  a  raven's  back" :  —  The  old  copies  have, 

down  to  the  folio  of  1632,  **upon  a  raven's  back,"  'upon' 
having  been  caught,  it  would  seem,  from  the  line  above. 
The  undated  4to.  has,  <•  Whiter  than  snow  vpon  a  raven's 
back." 
n  <i  .^^  when  As  shall  die ":  —  So  the  undated  4to. 
The  other  old  copies,  **  when  J  shall  die." 

"  <•  EnUt  Nurse  vfUh  eonrda  " : «—  The  first  4to.  has,  •<  Enter 
Nurse  wringing  her  hamk,  foith  the  ladder  of  oordea  in  her 
lap." 

p.  96.     *•  Can  Heaven  be  so  enoiout  f  "  —  i.  e.,  so  malicious. 

"  «  And  that  bare  vowel  /"  ;-*  It  must  be  remembered 
(See  the  Notes  on  <«I,  ay,  I  myself,"  Merry  Wivet  of 
Windsor,  Act  11.  Sc.  2,  and  *<  so  say  I  and  ay  the  fool," 
Lootte  Labour^e  Lott^  Act  lY.  6c.  8)  that  in  Shakespeare's 
time  and  after,  the  affirmative  particle  *  ay '  was  spelled 
with  the  simple  vowel  /,  which  it  has  been  necessary  to 
retain  twice  m  this  passage. 

"  ••  God  save  the  mark  /  "  —  Of  this  exclamation,  so  com- 
mon in  Shakespeare's  day,  the  origin  and  the  meanine 
have  yet  to  be  discovered.  But  may  not  this  passage  aia 
the  search?  For  in  the  4to.  of  1597  it  stands,  "God 
save  the  eample  I "  May  we  conclude  from  this  that  in 
the  other  phrase  <mark'  means  such  a  mark  as  is  made 
with  a  needle  upon  a  sampler  ? 

"         «• 1  ewounded  at  the  sight  "s^  So  the  4to.  of  1597  : 

subsequent  old  editions^  ••I  sounded^"  fto.  Mr.  Dyce 
reads,  *<I  swooned^"  &c.  But,  proper  as  this  may  be 
under  other  circumstances,  is  there  not  something  gained 
by  leaving  the  vulgar  form  of  the  word  in  the  Nurse's 
mouth? 

'/  •(  My  dearest  cousin  " :  —  The  4to.  of  1597,  «  My  cfeor- 
loed  cousin." 

p.  97.  '*n  did,  U  did'*  :^ The  folio,  with  manifest  error, 
assigns  this  line  to  Juliet,  and  the  nert  to  the  Nurse.  The 
4to.  of  1597  is  correct.    It  has,  however,  <  0  serpent's 
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p.  97.  **  A  damned  saint "  :  ^  All  old  editions  in  which  this 
passa^  occurs,  but  the  undated  4to.,  have,  <*A  dimme 
Tor  dinme]  saint."  For  this  speech  in  the  4to«  of  1697 
there  are  merely  these  four  lines :  — 

•<  O  serpent's  hate  hid  with  a  flowring  fitoe 
O  painted  sepuloher,  including  filth. 
Was  nener  booke  containing  so  foule  matter 
So  fidrlj  bound.    Ah  what  ment  Borneo }  ** 

And  for  JuUiCi  next  speech  we  have  but  the  following 
lines:  — 

**  A  blister  on  that  tnn^,  he  was  not  borne  to  shame : 
Upon  his  fece  shame  is  ashamde  to  sit. 
But  wherefore  Tillaine  didst  thou  kill  my  Cousen  ? 
That  Tillaine  Cousen  would  haye  kild  my  husband. 
All  this  is  comfort.    But  there  yet  remaines 
Worse  than  his  death,  which  fidne  I  would  forget : 
But  ah,  it  presseth  to  my  memorie, 
Bomeo  is  banished.    Ah  that  word  banished 
Is  worse  than  death.    Bomeo  is  banished. 
Is  &ther,  mother,  Tybalt,  Juliet, 
AU  kiUd,  all  slaine,  all  dead,  all  banished. 
Where  are  my  Fatiier  and  my  Mother  nurse  }  " 

and  for  her  next  the  following :  •— 

••  I,  I,  when  theirs  are  spent 
Mine  shall  be  shed  for  Bomeo's  banishment." 


SOBHB  HL 

,  100.     « calling  death  —  hanUhmmt " :  —  So  the  4to.  of 

1597  :  that  of  1699,  which  is  followed  by  later  editions* 
has,  *'  calling  death  hamshed,"  the  last  word  having  been 
caught  from  the  previous  line. 

»         **AndrteaiimmorUahlettmff,'*  9[C.i~~Tlda  passage  ap- 
pears thus  in  the  4to.  of  1597 :  — 

•*  And  Steele  xmmortall  kisi$8  from  her  lips 
But  Bomeo  may  not,  he  is  banished. 
Flies  may  doo  this,  but  I  from  this  must  flye. 
O  Father  hadst  thou  no  strong  poyson  mixt,"  ftc. 

In  the  4to.  of  1599  and  subsequent  old  editions  it  stands 
thus:  — 

•«  And  steale  immortall  hU»$inff  from  her  lips. 
Who  euen  in  pure  and  vestiJl  modestie 
Still  blush,  as  thinking  their  owne  kisses  sin. 
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(2)  ThiB  may  flyes  do  when  I  from  ISiIb  mnit  file, 
^4)  And  Bayest  thou  yet,  that  exile  is  not  death  } 
1^1)   But  Romeo  may  not,  he  is  banished 

FUm  may  doe  this  M  I  from  this  tmut  flio: 

(3)  They  are  freemen  but  I  am  banished. 
Hadst  thou  no  poyson/'  &c. 

The  passage  was  manifestly  rerised  and  altered ;  and  that 
on  the  revision  the  old  fme,  *•  Flies  may  do  this,"  fto.,  (for 
which  *tThis  may  flies  do,"  &c.,  was  substituted,)  waa 
acddentally  retained,  and  that  consequently  the  new 
lines,  ••  But  Romeo  majr  not,"  &e«,  and  **  They  are  free- 
men," &0.,  were  added  in  the  wrong  places,  seems  so 
dear  that  I  hare  not  hesitated  to  regulate  the  text  ac- 
cordingly.   The  figures  indicate  the  transpositions. 

p.  101     •• hear  me  a  AEMfe  <pMft  " ;  —  So  the  4tos.  of  1696 

and  1609  and  the  imdated  4to.  The  4to.  of  1597  has, 
•*  hear  me  hut  tpsak  a  toond ; "  and  that  reading  has  been 
hitherto  retained,  although  the  change  in  the  perfected 
copy  seems  plainly  to  hare  been  made  to  avoid  the 
unpleasant  recurrence  of  'word,'  unemphasized,  three 
times  in  four  lines,  twice  at  the  end  of  lines  spoken  by 
the  same  character. 

"  **Ariaet  ono  Jbiodb  "  :  —  From  this  line  to  "O,  he  is 
even  in  my  mistress'  case  "  the  4to.  of  1697  has  but  the 
following  brief  speeches  :  — 

"  Dr,    I  heare  one  knocke,  arise  and  get  thee  gone. 
Attr.    Hoe  Fryer. 
fV.    Qods  will  what  wilfulness  is  this } 

Nur,    Hoe  Fryer  open  the  doore. 
fV.    By  and  by  I  come.    Who  is  there  ? 
Nur*    One  from  lady  Juliet. 
iy»    Then  come  neare. 
Nur,    Oh  holy  Fryer,  tell  me  oh  holy  Fryer, 
Where  is  my  Ladies  Lord  }    Wher's  Romeo  ? 
/V*.    There  on  the  ground,  with  his  owns  teazes  made 

drunke. 
Nur»    O  he  is  euen,"  ftc 

p.  102.     •• 0,  fooeJ^U  tympathy'*  &c. :  —  This  speech  of  the 

JWor  is  printed  in  all  the  old  copies  as  part  of  the  Nurs^s^ 
Farmer  suggested  that  it  was  mteijectional  on  die  part 
of  the  IHoTt  and  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  he  was 
right. 

p.  108.    **  — —  to  our  canceXFd  love  "  :  —  So  all  the  4tot.     The 
folio  repeats,  ••  ctmoeaPd" 
TOL.   X.  L 
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p.  103.     « thaiintk^  Uft  IfMt";— So  the  4to.  of  1699, 

with  the  easy  misprint  of  "  lies"  for  'lives,'  in  which  it 
was  followed  by  subsequent  editions*  The  4to.  of  1597 
has,  «•  And  slay  thy  lady  too,  that  Hum  m  thoef  " 

*•  Why  raiTtt  thou  on  thy  birth,  the  Heaven  and  Earth  "  i  . 
—  Romeo  has  not  railed  on  his  birth  and  Heaven  and 
Earth ;  but,  as  Malone  remarked,  the  poem  Rhonmte  and 
JuUetta  desoribes  him  as  doing  so  in  his  interriew  with 
the  JPWor;  and  Shakespeare  followed  the  remonstrance 
of  &e  FViar  as  it  appears  in  the  poem,  fbigetfu)  that  he 
had  neglected  to  put  into  Romee^e  mouth  the  rebelliout 
clamor  for  which  his  spiritual  adviser  chides  him.  The 
passage  in  the  poem  is  as  follows :  — 

•*  Fyrst  Nature  did  he  Uame  the  author  of  his  lyfe, 

In  which  hie  joyes  had  been  so  scant,  and  sorowes  aye  so 

ryfe; 
The  time  and  plaoe  of  byrth  he  fiersly  did  reprove. 
He  cryed  out  widi  open  mouth  against  the  starres  above : 
The  fatall  sister*  three  he  said  had  done  him  wrong ; 
The  threed  that  should  not  have  been  sponne^  they  had 

drawne  forth  too  long 
He  wished  that  he  had  before  this  time  been  home. 
Or  that  as  soon  as  he  was  light  his  life  had  been  forlome. 
His  nurce  he  cursed,  and  the  hand  that  gave  him  pappe 
The  midwifb  eke  with  tender  grype  that  held  him  in  her 

lappe." 
Seventeen  consecutive  lines  of  the  FHat'e  speech,  begin- 
ning with  <*  By  doing  damned  hate,"  &c.,  are  not  found 
in  the  4to.  of  1697.  Their  absence  is  due,  without  a 
doubt,  to  the  hasty  and  stirreptitious  manner  in  which 
that  edition  was  published,  and  not  to  the  addition  of 
them  upon  the  revision  of  the  play.  For  the  supposition 
that  ShfOiespeare,  when,  after  years  of  mental  develop- 
ment, he  revised  the  early  version  of  this  tragedy,  began 
his  labor  in  this  pcuMage  by  finishing  a  sentence,  and  then, 
for  the  sake  of  sixteen  lines,  went  helplessly  back  again 
to  Brooke's  old  poem,  and,  taking  it  up  where  he  before 
dropped  it,  led  off  by  versifying  a  sentence  inconsistent 
with  what  he  had  before  written,  is  too  absurd  to  merit  a 
second  thought. 

p.  104.    <• there  art  thou  happy  «oo";  — So  the  4to.  of 

1597.    The  subsequent  4tos.  and  the  folio  omit  •  too.' 

'  ••  But  like  a  mie-hehai^d  and  sullen  wench  ** ;  —  So  the 
4to.  of  1697.  The  later  4tos.,  ••  a  muhaved;  "  the  folio, 
«  a  miehaped," 

"         <•  Thou  po^et  upon  '* :  ^  So  the  undated  4to.    That 
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of  1599  and  Bul^flequeDt  old  cdltknu.  **Xh<m  puU  tfi," 
fto.    The  4to.  of.  1597  has  the  line,  — 

•<  Thou  frownst  upon  thy  ikte  that  amilles  on  the»  " 

Satan  IV. 

p.  105.  This  Scene  ia  somewhat  shorter  in  the  4to.  of  1597 ; 
but  the  variations  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
pointed  out. 

SOBITB  Y. 

p.  107.     '• a  Window  opm  upon  ths  Bateony  " :  —  Tho  4to. 

of  1507  has,  «<  Ent^  Romeo  and  Juliet  at  the  window:  " 
and  that  of  1599  and  the  folio  haye,  *•  Enter  "Rameo  and 
Juliet  €Uo/t"  The  place  meant  is  plainly  the  very  same 
in  which  Romeo  surprises  Juliet  confessing  to  herself  her 
loTC  fi>r  him ;  but  in  this  edition  the  stage  directions  haro 
been  conformed  to  the  poet* s  imagination  of  ihe  scene.  — 
The  variations  in  this  Scene  between  the  text  of  the  first 
4to.  and  that  of  the  4to.  of  1599  are  not  many  or  impor* 
tant,  and  are  in  a  great  measure,  at  least,  due  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  former  was  obtained. 

p.  108.    •• the  lark  makes  sweet  diviaion  " :  —  See  the  Note 

on  *•  with  ravishing  division,"  1  Hemy  IF.,  Act  HI.  Sc.  1. 
'f         ••  Hunting  thee  hence  with  hunte-t^  " : — The  air  played 
on  the  horns  to  summon  the  hunters  together  was  called 
hunts-up. 

"  " love,  lord  I  av,  husband,  friend  I "  —  The  4to. 

of  1597  has,  **  my  lord  my  love  my  friend ; "  and  ^Ir. 
Dyce,  who  adopts  that  reacung,  doubts,  with  some  reason, 
that  the  *ay'  of  the  subsequent  editions  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  equivalent  to  *  yes ; '  ay  being  a  very  unusual,  in 
fiict  almost  unknown,  spdling  of  the  affirmative  particle 
in  Shakespeare*s  time.  It  was  changed  to  ••oA"  in  the 
second  folio.  Perhaps  it  is  a  misprint  for  tmy.'  The 
reading  of  the  first  4to.  has  the  advantage  of  ridding 
the  line  of  the  awkward  and  impoetic  word  •  husband, 
which  is  in  no  sense,  except  legally,  a  counterpart  to 
•  wife.'  But  in  the  word  'friend,*  which  closes  the  ejacu- 
lation in  both  texts,  there  was  not  that  anticlimax  in 
Shakespeare's  time  that  there  is  now.  *  Friend '  was  then 
used  to  express  the  dearest  possible  relation,  even  between 
the  sexes.  It  frequently  occurs  in  that  sense  in  the  poem 
Romeua  and  JuUet ;  and,  in  the  very  passage  which  is  here 
dramatized,  JmM,  in  her  distress  &at  Romeo  will  neither 
remain  with  her  nor  let  her  go  with  him,  exclaims,  (anJ 
Shakespeare  seems  to  have  remembered  it,)  — 
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•*  For  whom  am  I  becomme  unto  myself  a  foe, 
Disdayneth  me,  his  stedfiaat  firmid^  and  akomes  my  fr$mi 

ship  so 
Xay  Bomeus,  nay,"  &c. 

And  again,  when  at  last  they  part,  ^ 

•«  Then  Bomeus  in  aimes  his  lady  gan  to  folde, 

With  frmdhf  kisse,  and  ruthfiiUy  she  gan  her  knight  oo* 

holde. 
With  solemne  othe  they  both  their  sorro'^^'fol  leave  do  take ; 
They  sweare  no  stormy  troubles  shall  their  steady  firmd* 

fhxp  shake/' 

p.  109.    •< Aiiinil  adieu ! " -^  After  BomM*$  exit  the  4to. 

of  1597  gives,  with  slight  variation,  the  Nur»e'$  warning 
speech  above,  and  notlung  more  is  said  until  the  entrance 
oi  Lady  Capulei, 

I  i< God  pardon  [Aim/] "  —  'Him'  is  first  found  in  the 
second  foho. 

p.  110.    " the  traitor  fnurihtrer  lives  ":  —  <  Murtherer,' 

found  in  the*4to.  of  1699,  was  accidentally  omitted  from 
that  of  1609,  which  was  followed  by  the  folio. 

It  M  _  flie  love  I  bore  my  eomm  " ; — The  second  foho 
has,  ••  my  cousin  TybaU ;  '*  but  the  lost  word  in  tibis  line, 
needM  only  for  the  rhythm,  was  mdre  probably,  a« 
Malone  zanarked,  an  epithet  to  *  coumu.' 

"  —  I  beseech  your  ladyship  ?  "  —  •  I,'  omitted  in  the 
other  old  copies,  is  found  in  die  undated  4to. 

p.  111.    ** the  otr  doth  drizzle  dew":  —  So  the  undated 

4to,  The  other  old  copies  (the  line  is  not  in  the  4to. 
of  1597)  have^  <*  the  eamih  doth  drizle  deaw,"  which  ab- 
surd reading  is  probably  the  result  of  a  confusion  pro- 
duced by  the  old  pronimciation  of  <  earth,'  avrtht  which 
has  survived  in  New  England.  — Old  Cajpvlet*^  speech 
appears  in  the  4to.  of  1597  as  follows.  The  variations 
seem  not  due  to  the  maimer  in  which  that  text  was 
obtained ;  and  in  that  case  are  interesting  because  they 
show  the  manner  in  which  Shakespeare  worked  over  an 


••  Why  how  now,  euer  more  showring  \ 
In  one  little  bodie  thou  resemblest  a  sea,  a  barke,  a 

storme: 
For  this  thy  bodie  which  I  tearme  a  barke, 
Still  floating  on  thy  euer  fiilUng  teares, 
And  tost  with  sighes  arising  from  thy  heart ; 
Will  without  succour  shipwracke  presently." 
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p.  1 12.  "  [And  yet  not  proud^'*  fte. :  —  This  line,  found  in  the 
perfect  4to.  texts,  was  omitted  from  the  folio,  manifestly 
by  accident. 

**  But  fettle  your  fine  joints,"  fte. :  —  i.  e.,  make  ready, 
put  in  order,  your  fine  Joints.  See  the  Craioen  IHaleci 
m  V,  Here  the  similarity  of  the  old  long  s  to  /  has 
thrown  some  doubt  upon  the  reading.  Capdl  notices,  in 
his  Various  Readings,  that  the  purtoe  ("  4*  "^  haye,  "fet- 
tle your  fine  joints."  But  the  real  state  of  the  case  is, 
that  the  4to.  of  1597  has,  « fettle;?  the  subsequent  4tos. 
and  the  first  folio,  ••fettle;"  the  folio  of  1632,  ••  fettle." 
The  misprint  is  so  very  easy,  and  both  words  are  so  well 
adapted  to  the  passage,  that  there  may  be  some  doubt  as 
to  what  Shakespeare  wrote.  But  the  weight  of  authority 
is  in  favor  of  <  fettle.' 

'  ••Out,  you  green-sickness  earHonf"  —  It  is  intended, 
of  course,  that  Caputet  shall  be  vituperative;  but  the 
terms  which  he  uses  did  not  excite  the  disgust  in  Shake- 
speare's time  that  they  do  now.  •  Carcass '  and  •  carrion,* 
and  even  kindred  words  that  we  do  not  now  write  or 
speak,  were  then  used  without  indecency.  The  ideas 
and  things  which  they  express  are  talked  about,  and  ever 
must  be;  it  is  only  the  words  that  have  degraded  in 
process  of  time.  This  is  the  general  tendency  of  lan- 
guage :  it  is  very  rarely  that  woros  are  raised  permanently 
&om  a  lower  to  a  higher  grade  of  usage. 

"  •<  That  God  had  ient  us  but  this  only  child  " :  —  So  the 
4to.  of  1597 ;  for  which  the  ••  lent  us  "  of  the  4to.  of  1599 
(copied  into  the  subsequent  old  editions)  seems  to  me  to  be 
manifestly  a  misprint  due  to  the  mistalung  of  •  f '  for  •  1.' 

••  And  that  we  have  a  ouneAn  having  her  " :  —  The  4to. 
of  1597  has,  •*  And  that  we  haue  a  crosee,"  &c.,  for  which 
the  later  reading  is  possibly  a  misprint. 

p.  113.  "Ood^e  bread!  U  makee  me  mad**:  —  In  this  passage 
the  text  given  is  that  of  the  4to.  of  1599  and  the  folio 
of  1623,  which  is  manifestly  corrupt.  The  4to.  of  1597 
has, — 

••  Gods  hleesed  mother  taifi  it  mads  me 
Day  night,  early,  kUe,  at  home,  ahroad 
Alone  in  company,  toaking  or  sleeping 
Still  my  care  hath  been  to  eee  her  matchd,"  &c. 

It  is  equally  plain  that  this  is  corrupt ;  and  perhaps  the 
oomp€«ite  reading  given  by  Malone  very  nearly  ap- 
proaches what  Shakespeare  wrote,  on  the  revisioi)  of  the 

play. 
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••  God's  bread !  it  makes  me  mad :  day,  night,  late,  early, 
At  home,  abroad,  alone  in  company, 
Waking  or  sleeping,  still  my  care  hath  been 
To  have  her  match'd,"  &c 

p.  118.  <•  A  whining  mamunat " :  —  It  has  been  supposed  that  a 
puppet  came  to  be  called  a  mammet,  from  the  exhibition 
of  puppet  shows  in  which  Mahomet  (easily  corrupted  into 
« mammet')  was  the  principal  figure. 

p.  114.  <«  O  God  t-^O  Nurse  /  "  &o. :  —  For  this  impassioned 
speech  the  4to.  of  1597  has  but  the  single  line,  — 

"Ah  Nurse,  what  comfort?  what  counsell  canst  thou 
give  me  ? " 

But  this  line  is  redundant  and  plainly  corrupt,  and  con- 
tains the  two  words  (« counsel '  and  « comfort  *)  of  the 
perfect  speech  which  would  be  most  likely  to  impress  a 
hearer,  and  which  are  necessary  to  carry  on  the  dialogue. 
The  deficiency,  and  the  other  wide  difference  between  the 
two  texts  just  here,  (which  yet  could  not  be  pointed  out 
without  printing  both,)  I  believe  to  be  owing  to  the  sur- 
reptitious maimer  in  which  the  earlier  was  obtained,  and 
the  haste  with  which  it  was  printed. 

^'  *<  Hath  not  so  ffreen,  so  quick,  so  fkir  an  eye  " :  —  Of 
all  the  varieties  of  the  orange-colored  eye,  (usually  called 
black,  hazel,  or  brown,)  that  which  at  a  distance  appears 
very  dark,  but  which,  when  closely  seen,  is  found  to  be 
of  an  olive-green  tint,  is  perhaps  the  brightest  and  most 
beautiful. 


ACT  FOURTH. 

SCSNS  I. 

1 16.  "  —  at  evening  Ma$t  f  " — An  er^or.  Mass  is  always 
celebrated  before  midday.  Evening  service  in  the  Roman 
church  is  called  vespers. 

117.  " past  euret  past  help !  "  —  The  4to.  of  1699  and 

subsequent  old  copies  have,  *<  past  eare^"  which  seems  to 
be  a  misprint  of  the  reading  of  the  4to.  of  1597,  given  in 
the  text 

''  "  And  itith  tMt  hUfe  "  .• — The  ladies  of  Shakespeare'f 
day  customarily  wore  knives  at  their  girdles.  •*  The  folio 
misprints,  **  Ttith  'his  knife." 

118.  " to  slay  thyself":  — The  folio  misprints,  "  tc 

stay,"  &c. 
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p.  118.  **  From  off  the  battlementB  of  an^  tower  " :  —  The  4to. 
of  1597  has,  **  yonder  tower/'  which  has  been  almost 
universally  ibllowed  hitherto,  aa  the  more  poetio  reading. 
But  the  passage  was  eridently  rewritten  on  the  reyision  of 
the  play,  as  will  be  seen  by  comparison  with  the  earliest 
text,  which  will  give  the  reader  a  fair  notion  of  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  yariations  between  the  two  yersions  in 
this  part  of  the  play,  all  of  which  cannot  be  noticed 

«  Oh  bid  me  leape  (rather  than  marrie  Paris) 

From  off  the  battlements  of  yonder  tower 

Or  chaine  me  to  some  steepie  motmUUnet  top. 

Where  roaring  Beares  and  eauoffe  Hone  are 

Or  ehtU  me  nightly  in  a  Chamdl-house 

Wiih  reekie  shankes,  and  yellow  chaples  sculls 

Orlaymeina  tombe  loith  one  new  dead 

Things  that  to  heare  them  namde  have  made  me  tremble» 

And  1  will  doo  it  without  feare  or  doubt 

To  keep  myself  a  faUhfittt  ynstaind  Wife 

To fMy  deere  Lord^  my  deereet  Borneo" 

It  is  diffictdt  to  see  why  one  word  of  the  revised  version 
should  be  rejected  while  all  the  others  are  accepted. 

<i in  his  shroud"  :  —  So  the  undated  4to.    Those 

of  1599  and  1609  have  no  word  in  the  place  of  shroud. 
The  folio,  printed  from  the  latter,  supplied  the  hiatus 
widi  *  grave,'  from  the  line  above.  The  reading  of  the 
first  4to.  will  be  found  in  the  passage  quoted  in  the 
preceding  Note. 

••And  this  disHOed  liQUor":-*So  the  4to.  of  1597: 
that  of  1699,  the  folio,  and  all  other  old  copies,  «  distiUiny 
Uquor,"  which,  yielding  to  custom,  I  doubtfully  displace 
for  the  earlier  reading ;  as  the  former  may  either  have 
been  put  for  <  distQled,'  according  to  the  common  practice 
of  Shakespeare's  time  in  relation  to  participial  termina- 
tions, or  used  with  reference,  not  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  Uquor  was  made,  but  to  its  quality  of  distilling,  (like 
the  ••leperous  distilment"  poured  in  the  ears  of  Hamlet* t 
fother,)  ••through  the  natural  gates  and  alleys  of  the 
body."  —  In  the4to.  of  1597  this  speech  appears  in  the 
following  curtailed  form,  owing  partly,  perhaps,  to  addi- 
tions made  on  the  revision,  but,  without  a  doubt,  chiefly 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  copy  for  that  edition  wai 
obtained. 

<•  Fr,    Hold  Juliet,  hie  the  home,  get  thee  to  bed, 
Let  not  thy  nurse  lye  with  thee  in  thy  Chamber : 
And  when  thou  art  alone,  take  thou  this  Violi, 
And  this  distilled  liquor  drinke  thou  off : 
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When  presently  through  all  thy  Teynee  flhfJl  nm 
A  doll  and  heauie  slumber,  which  shall  seaze 
Bach  vitaU  spirit :  for  no  Pulse  shall  keepe 
His  naturaU  progresse,  bat  surcease  to  beate : 
No  signe  of  breath  shall  testifie  thou  liust. 
And  in  this  borrowed  Ukenes  of  shrunke  death. 
Thou  Shalt  remaine  ftill  two  and  fortie  houres. 
And  when  thou  art  laid  in  thy  Kindreds  yault, 
lie  send  in  hast  to  Mantua  to  thy  Lord, 
And  he  shall  come  and  take  thee  from  thy  gra^e.** 

p.  118.    «<  To  pafy  ashes  ":  —  So  the  undated  4to.    Other  old 
editions  in  which  the  line  is  found,  •*  i 


p   119.     "  In  thy  best  robet,  &c.    •    •    •     Thou  thaU  Be  home^*' 
&c. :  —  The  old  editions  haye,  — 

•<  In  thy  best  robes  Tncouered  on  the  beere 
Be  borne  to  burioB  m  thy  kindreds  ffraue : 
Thou  shalt  be  borne  to  that  same  ancient  vault,"  &c.,  — 

the  second  line  of  which  seems  to  be  a  remnant  of  a  first 
draft,  which  accidentally  crept  into  the  rerised  text. 

«• {and  he  and  t"  &c. :  —  The  words  within  brack- 
ets are  omitted  from  the  folio  only  of  all  the  old  copies, 
and  doubtless  by  accident.  The  folio  also  misprmts, 
*•  eare"  for  •  fear,'  at  the  end  of  JvUel^e  next  speech. 

scBNB  n. 

p.  120.    •« to  fail  proMtrate  here^i^ln  the  4to.  of  1697 

the  remainder  of  this  Scene  is  as  foUows,  that  which  has 
gone  before  being  much  mutilated.  The  Scene  as  it 
stands  in  that  edition  I  beliere  to  have  been  chiefly  sup* 
plied  from  memory  by  some  inferior  versifier  employed 
by  the  publisher. 

" to  fell  prostrate  here. 

And  crave  remission  of  so  foule  a  feet. 

She  kneetei  downo. 

Moth.    Why  tbats  well  said. 

Capo.    Now  before  God  this  holy  reuerent  frier 
All  our  whole  Citie  is  much  bound  unto. 
Goe  tell  the  Countie  presently  of  this. 
For  I  will  have  this  knot  knit  up  to  morrow. 

Jtd.    Nurse,  will  you  go  with  me  to  my  Closet, 
To  sort  such  things  as  shall  be  requisite 
Against  to  morrow  ? 

Moth.    I  pree  thee  do,  good  Nurse  goe  in  with  her, 
Helpe  her  to  sort  Tyres,  Rebatoes,  Cluiines, 
Ana  I  will  come  unto  you  presently. 
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Nw,    Come  sweet  hart,  ahall  we  goe : 

JtU,    I  pree  thee  let  ua. 

Bxetmt  Nurse  and  Juliet. 

Moth,    MethinkB  on  Thursday  would  be  time  enough. 

Capo,    I  say  I  will  ha^e  this  dispatcht  to  morrow» 
Goe  one  eertefie  the  Count  thereof. 

Molh.    I  pray  my  Lord*  let  it  be  Thursday. 

Capo,    I  say  to  morrow  while  shees  in  the  mood. 

Moth,    We  shall  be  short  in  our  prouision. 

Capo,    Let  me  alone  for  that,  goe  get  you  in« 
Now  before  God  my  heart  is  passing  light. 
To  see  her  thus  cox^rmed  to  our  will." 
p.  120.    «« what  beeomed  love  I  might " :  —  i.  e.,  such  ex- 
pressions of  love  as  were  becoming  to  me ;  —  the  perfect 
participle  for  the  present,  according  to  the  loose  practice 
of  Shakespeare's  day. 

sozMB  m. 

p.  122.     •• the  heat  of  Ufi":-^  The  folio  has  the  easy  mis- 
print, •*o{Jlre," 

''        " Ke  thou  (hmro  **  .—What  JvUet  lays  down  appears 

more  clearly  by  the  text  of  the  first  4to.  **Katfi  lye 
thou  there. 
*  •*For  he  hath  ttiU  heen  tried  a  holy  man** :  —  Steevens, 
who  has  been  generally  followed,  here  «  restored  "  a  line 
from  the  first  4to. :  **!  will  not  entertain  so  bad  a 
thought."  But  the  speech,  besides  being  much  garbled 
in  tlukt  edition,  was  manifestly  mueh  altered  on  the  re- 
vision; and  there  is  no  necessity  which  justifies  the 
resumption  of  this  omitted  line. 

p.  123.    ••O,  if  IiwiAd":— The  old  copies  misprint,  "I  waOce.'* 

tf         M  Upon  a  rapier's  point " :  —  The  folio  misprints,  "  my 
rapiers  point." 

"  •* Romeo!  Romeo!  Romeo ! ^ I  drink  to  <Am":— The 

4to.  of  1590  and  subsequent  old  editions  have^  '*  Romeo 
Romeo  Romeo,  Tieree  drinke^  I  drinke  to  thee,"  where 
*  heres  drinke '  is  quite  clearly  the  stage  direction,  *  here 
drink'  which  crept  into  the  text,  as  Mr.  Dyce  surmised. 
He,  however,  adopts  the  reading  of  the  first  4to. :  •*  Ro- 
meo, I  come  I  thie  doe  I  drinke  to  thee." 

scBMB  rv. 

f  <i  _  in  the  poetry  '* : — i.  en  in  the  place  where  pasto^ 

which  we  now  incorrectly  call  pastty,  is  made.  •  Pastry,' 
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meaning  a  place,  is  analogous  with  *  dairy/  (See  the 
Note  on  **  ijie  day-woman,"  Lawf^  Lahowr'8  Lost,  Act  L 
8c.  2,)  « aviary,'  <buttenr,'  'grocery,'  'laundry,'  'belfry,' 
'libruy,'  •armory,' ' innrmary,'  ftc. 

p.  124.  "The  eurflno  bell  hath  rung" :  ^So  both  the  earlier 
and  the  later  texts.  An  error  inexplicable  to  me.  llie 
curfew  bell  was  rung  at  eight  in  the  evening.  It  still  is 
nmg  at  nine  in  New  England,  though  within  the  last  ten 
years  the  custom  has  been  rapidly  disappearing.  Shake- 
speare elsewherejTAfAwurtf/br  Meantrf,  Act  lY.  8c.  2,  and 
JBny  Lsor,  Act  m.  8c.  1)  ufles  •  curfew'  correctly. 

•• you  eoi-queant  50" : — As  late  as  the  beginning  of 

the  last  century  a  man  given  to  prying  into  women's  mat* 
ters  was  called  a  cot-quean.  See  Vanbrugh*9  Conftderaey, 
(1705,)  Act  II.  •*  Money'trap,  You  won't  take  it  amiss 
u  I  should  ask  you  a  few  questions  }  —  FUppanta.  Whaf  s 
this  Cot-quean  going  to  pry  into  now  ? "  And  in  the 
Craven  dialect  a  man  fond  of  cooking  for  Umself  is  called 
a  cot. 

SCBNB  Y. 

p.  125.    «« hath  Hi  up  hU  foff":  — 8ee  the  Note  on  this 

phrase,  AIF9  Wett  thai  Ends  W$U,  Act  H.  8c.  1,  p.  121. 

p.  126.     **Hat  let  me  tee  Asr":— For  this  speech  the  4to.  of 
1597  has  but  the  two  fbllowing  lines :  — 
•*  Stay  let  me  see,  all  pale  and  wan 
Accursed  time,  vnfortunate  olde  man." 

The  variations  between  the  earlier  and  the  later  texts  are 
vefT  great  in  this  Soene.  The  commonplace  thoughts 
and  the  feeble,  formal  rhythm  of  the  former,  in  most  of 
the  passages  peculiar  to  it,  warrant  the  belief  that  the} 
were  supplied  by  another  hand  than  Shakespeare's. 

'•Have  I  thought"  &c.:— After  this  line  the  4to.  of 
1597  has  the  following,  which  require  higher  authority 
than  that  of  sudi  a  publication  to  cause  them  to  be 
received  as  Shakespeare's* 

*•  And  doth  it  now  present  such  prodegies  ? 
Accurst,  unhappy,  miserable  man  1 
Forlome,  forsaken,  destitute  I  am ; 
Borne  to  the  world  to  be  a  slaue  in  it : 
Distrest,  remediles,  and  vnfortunate. 
O  heavens !  Oh  nature !  wherefore  did  you  make  me 
To  line  so  vile,  so  wretched  as  I  shall  ? " 

p  127.  ''OiMM,  0 100^^  «M»^/H«po^  day /"  —  In  this  speech 
of  mock  heroic  woe,  and  perhaps  in  the  two  that  follow, 
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Shakespeai-e  Beems  to  haye  ridiculed,  as  he  has  done  else- 
where, the  translation  of  Seneca's  Tragedies,  published 
in  1581.  In  the  4to.  of  1697,  ibr  the  speeches  of  the 
Nun€  and  PoHb^  we  hare,  with  the  stage  direction*  «^ 
wy  cud  at  once,  and  wring  their  hande," 

•<  All  cry.    And  all  our  hope  is  dead, 
Bead,  lost,  undone,  absented,  wholly  fled.** 

p.  127.    ** conftision's  cure  liyes  not":-— The  old  copies 

misprint,  **  confusions  mtv,"  &o. 

p.  128.  <*/n  aU  her  best  array **:  —  8o,  as  to  the  first  two 
words,  the  4to.  of  1597 :  "  In  all  her  best  and  sumptuous 
ornaments."  Subsequent  impressions  haying,  **And  in 
her  best  array."  In  the  next  line  the  old  editions  have, 
**fcme  nature  "  —  an  easy  misprint,  corrected  in  the  folio 
of  1632. 

"  •«JBn<«rP«<tfr";--So  the  direction  of  the  folio.  The 
4to.  of  1597,  ** Enter  eeruingnuxn:"  those  of  1599  and 
1609,  <*  Enter  Will  Kempe,"  which  evidence  that  Kempe 
played  Peter  is  also  in  fayor  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
text  from  which  the  latter  was  printed. 

*        «* some  marry  Amy  ".••—•Dump*  oonyeyed  no 

ludicrous  impression  in  Shakespeare's  day,  though  it  here 
serves  a  comic  purpose.  —  The  preceding  words,  <«of 
woe,"  sre  found  only  in  the  undated  4to. 

p.  129.    •« but  the^2MA";^The  allusion  to  the  glee-man 

or  gligmon  is  obvious.  Not  so,  however,  the  double 
meaning  in  the  musician's  reply,  tmless  Peter  mesns  that 
he  will  apply  the  term  *  minstrel '  reproachfully,  and  the 
musician  that  he  will  retort  by  calling  P^ter  uie  servant 
to  the  minstreL 

'  ••  Then  have  at  you  tcith  my  icif* :  —  These  words  are 

made  a  part  of  the  Second  Musician's  speech  in  all  old 
copies  in  which  they  occur. 

"  "  Vl^en  yriping  grief"  fto. !  —  The  song  from  which 
these  lines  are  Xakiein.  is  in  the  Paradise  of  Jkimty  Devicet, 
in  which  it  is  ascribed  to  Bichard  Edwards,  who  wrote 
Damon  and  Pythias.  The  second  line,  <*  And  doleful 
dumps,"  &c.,  is  omitted  in  all  the  old  copies  but  that  of 
1597. 

'  ••  Pretty  /  What  say  you,"  &c.  —  So  the  4to.  of  1597. 
Later  editions  misprint,  ^*  Prates,**  or  ^*  Protest "  The 
same  error  is  repeated  in  Peter^s  next  speech. 

••— —  because  musieiane  have  no  gold  for  sounding  "  : 
—  The  4to.  of  1597,  **  because  such  feSowee  as  you  hav# 
golde for  sounding,    f^arsic^tf  fidlers,  faromeU" 
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ACT  FIFTH. 

SCENB  I. 

p.  ISO.    •« the  flattering  iooih  of  sleep"  —  !,  e.,  the  fla» 

tering  angary  or  prognostication  of  sleep.  80  Spenser,  — 

**  And  tryed  time  yet  taught  me  greater  thinges 

The  sodain  rising  of  the  raging  seas, 

The  tooths  of  byrdes  by  bwting  of  tiieir  winges, 

The  powre  of  herbes,"  &c.    The  Sh^hertTs  Calendar^  L  86. 

The  interpretation  of  dreams  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant fonctions  of  the  sooth-sayer.  The  word  can 
hardly  need  g^oss  or  explanation  of  any  kind.  —  The  4to. 
of  1697  has,  •*  the  flattering  eye  of  sleep/'  and  the  4to.  of 
1699,  and  subsequent  old  editions,  **  the  flattering  truth 
of  sleep."  One  or  other  of  these  readings  has  hitherto 
been  giyen;  that  of  the  first  4to.  having  poetie  signifi- 
cance in  its  £eiTor :  that  of  the  second  4tOM  the  first  folio, 
&c.,  having  authority  on  its  side.  Tet  the  last  b  ouite 
incomprehensible ;  for  what  is  <*  the  truth  of  sleep"  }  But, 
although  *  truth'  could  not  be  a  misprint  for  *eye,'  it 
might  very  easily  be  printed  for  'fooui/  (or  'fouUi,'  as 
it  was  commonly  written,)  either  through  mistake  of  eye 
or  ear.  And  there  is  a  connection  of  ideas  between  the 
presaginff  •<  ere  of  sleep "  and  the  ••  sooth  of  sleep "  in 
aieams,  by  which  we  can  detect  the  correcting  hand  of 
the  poet,  or  the  oonftiaed  memory  of  the  procurer  of  the 
first  edition  of  the  play«  and  which  is  not  traceable  be- 
tween *  eye '  and  •  truth.'  For,  even  according  to  ancient 
usage,  *  sooth'  and  *  truth '  were  not  absolute  synonyms : 
*  sooth'  was  a  promising,  forward-looking,  or  a  sweet, 
pleasant  truth;  and  in  this  shade  of  difference  is  the 
affinity  between  the  reading  of  the  first  4to.  and  that  of 
this  corrected  text.  Pericles,  in  a  passage  unmistakably 
Shakespeare's,  fiimishes  at  once  a  comment  upon  this 
reading  and  a  confirmation  of  it :  ^ 

•*  When  Siguier  Sooth,  here,  does  proclaim  a  peace. 
He  fiatters  you,  makes  war  upon  your  life." 

Act  L  8c.  2. 

f         •• sits  lightly  in  his  throne  "  :  —  Here,  as  well  as 

In  the  fifth  line  below,  •  in '  is  used  for  *  upon.' 

f  •*  Bout  faret  my  JuUsl  f  "  —  So  the  4to.  of  1697.  That 
of  1699,  which  is  followed  by  subsequent  old  editions, 
has,  "How  doth  my  lady  Juliet,"  which  would  clearly 
seem  an  accid^tal  repetition  of  the  question  in  the  line 
immediately  above  it ;  even  did  it  not  add  two  entirely 
■uperfiuous  syllables  to  the  verse. 
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p.  181.    " then  I  £f^y  you,  stars":— The 4to.  of  1597  has, 

**  then  I  defle  my  stars : "  that  of  1599  and  subsequent 
old  copies  have,  **  then  I  denie  jrou  stars."  Although  the 
latter  reading  is  not  inappropriate,  any  doubts  as  to  the 
presence  in  it  of  a  slight  typographical  error  are  entirely 
lemored  by  Borneo's  words  in  the  tomb  scene,  — > 

••  O  here 
Will  I  set  up  my  ever  lasting  rest, 
And  shake  &e  yoke  of  inauspicious  stars 
From  this  world-wearied  flesh/' 

"         **l  do  remember  an  ^ipotAaffory".— This  picture  of  the 
apothecary  and  his  shop  is  one  of  the  passages  which 
seem  to  &ow  most  plainly,  by  comparison  of  the  earlier 
and  later  Tersions,  &e  pmecting  labor  bestowed  upon 
the  former  by  the  author.    The  4to.  of  1597  has,  *« 
**  As  I  doo  remember 
Hero  dwells  a  Pothecarie  whom  oft  I  noted 
As  I  past  by,  whose  needle  shop  is  stuSt 
With  beffgerly  accoimts  of  emptie  boxes : 
And  in  &e  same  an  Aligarta  hangs. 
Old  endes  of  packthred,  and  cakes  of  Roses, 
Are  thinly  strewed  to  make  up  a  show. 
Him  as  I  noted,  thus  with  myself  X  thought : 
And  if  a  man  should  need  a  poyson  now, 
(Whose  present  sale  is  death  In  Mtmiitd\ 
Here  he  might  buy  it.    This  thought  of  mine 
Did  but  forerunne  my  need :  and  here  about  he  dwels 
Being  Holiday  the  Beggers  shop  is  shut."  — 

But  see  the  Introduction  to  this  play. 

p.  183.    •< and  Aill  of  torvecAsdlneis'':— The  4to.  of  1597, 

••  ftill  of  povertie,*' 

fi  ••  Need  and  oppression  starveth^'*  &c. :  —  For  this  and 
the  following  Terse  the  4to.  of  1597  has,  — 

**  Ypon  thy  backs  hann  ragged  miserie, 
And  starued  fSunine  dwells  in  thy  cheeks." 

'  «•  I  pay  thy  poverty : "  ^  So  the  first  4to.  The  4to, 
of  1599  and  the  folio  have,  **  I  pray,**  &c.  —  a  palpable 
corruption.    Romeo  does  not  pray ;  but  he  does  pay. 

SOBHB  H. 

p.  188.    <• to  associate  me  " :  —  This  incident  is  adopted 

from  the  TragieaU  History,  —  It  was  and  still  is  the  custom 
in  many  religious  orders  not  to  permit  one  member  of 
them  to  go  about  by  himself;  and  often  three  are  required 
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to  diminish  the  temptation  to  confidential  commniiica* 
tions.  —  This  Boime  is  much  shorter  in  the  first  4to. 

p.  134.    «  The  letter  was  not  nice  " ;  —  i.  e.,  not  a  small  matter. 
To  be  nice  is  to  be  particiilar  in  small  things. 

Scsim  m. 

'f  ••  A  Churehyttrd :  in  it  a  Monument''  &c. ;  —  The  mon- 
nment  in  which  JvUet  was  entombed  plays  as  important 
a  part  in  the  old  tale  as  in  the  tragedy ;  and  it  has  been 
conjecturedt  perhaps  with  reason,  that  the  original  author 
had  in  mind  the  tomb  of  the  Scaligers  or  deUa  Scalas  in 
Verona.  There  is  a  tradition  in  Verona  that  the  lovers 
were  buried  in  the  crypt  of  the  Franciscan  convent  of 
Fermo  Maggiore ;  and  a  plain  stone  sarcophagus  which 
was  removed  from  the  ruins  of  that  building  after  its 
destruction  by  fire,  is  yet  shown  in  Verona  as  Juliet*  s 
tomb. 

n         « and  stand  aXoof" : — The  folio  misprints,  "  stand 

aloft:' 

"  "Under  yonff  yMP-^-ee* " ;  —  The  4to.  of  11597  has, 
•*  Under  this  yew  tree,*'  that  of  1699  and  the  subsequent 
old  copies,  <*  yond  young  trees  "  —  a  manifest  error. 

D.  185.    ••  Sweet  flower,"  &c. :  —  Here  the  4to.  of  1697  has,  ^ 
"  Sweet  Flower,  with  flowers  I  strew  thy  Bridale  bed : 
Sweete  Tombe  that  in  thy  circuite  dost  containe. 
The  perfect  model  of  etemitie : 
Faire  luliet  that  with  angells  dost  ramaine, 
Accept  the  latest  &vor  at  my  hands, 
That  living  honord  thee,  and  being  dead 
With  fonerall  praises  doo  adome  Siy  Tombe." 

''  ••  Enter  Romeo  and  BaUhaear  " :  —  So  the  4to.  of  1697. 
The  other  old  copies,  "  Enter  Romeo  and  Peter."  Pos- 
sibly, says  Mr.  Oollier,  Kempe  doubled  his  part,  and  acted 
both  Peter  and  Balthaua',  and  hence  the  confusion. 

p.  136.     •• with  which  grief"  :~^  These  words  and  what 

follows,  to  "  I  will  apprenend  him,"  are  not  foimd  in  the 
4to.  of  1697. 

"  "I  do  defy  thy  ootyiiroftoiM " .  —  Thus  the  4to.  of  1697. 
That  of  1699  misprinted,  «* thy  eommiratians"  of  which 
a  sort  of  sense  was  made  in  subsequent  impressions  by 
changing  it  to  **  thy  eommiteration" 

p.  187.    « or  did  I  dream  U  aof  "^Instead  of  the  next 

seven  lines  the  4to.  of  1697  has,  — 
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«  But  i  will  satMe  thy  last  raqoest, 
For  thou  hast  prixd  thy  lore  aboTe  thy  life/' 

p.  117.    •• O,  no!  a  /onMorn " ; •— An  architectural  alia- 

•ion.  A  email  open  cupola  which  admits  light  and  giyea 
ventilation  to  a  dome  or  hall  is  called  a  lantern  or  Aniwrv, 
(T&uvert.^  In  the  ancient  kitchens  and  halls  the  Iouttb 
was  the  only  exit  for  the  smoke  and  heated  air  of  the 
apartment.  See  the  following  passage  from  the  old  Ro- 
mance Thonuu  of  Reading,  —  <«  And  with  that  he  caused 
his  Men  to  take  him  presently,  and  to  bind  him  Hand 
and  Foot.  Which  being  done,  they  drew  him  Tp  in  a 
Basket  into  the  Smoky  JLouer  of  the  Hall,  and  there  did 
let  him  hang,  ftc  And  in  such  a  heate  was  hee  driuen 
with  drawing  him  vp,  that  he  was  fiune  to  cast  off  his 
Gownes,  his  Coates  and  two  paire  of  his  Stockings,"  &c. 
Sig.  F.  ed.  1632. 

*         •« a  feasting  pr$tenee ; "  —  so  ••  yesterday  he  [the 

Kins]  dined  in  the  presence  in  great  pomp,  with  his  rich 
cupSoards  of  plate,"  &c.  Letter  of  John  Chemherlayne  to 
Sir  Dudley  Carleton^  London,  Jan.  5,  1608.  [Apud  Rev. 
Joseph  Hunter. 

1  •<— 0  my  foiw/  my  «7(f«/"  — For  these  words  and 
the  ensuing  fiye  lines  the  4to.  of  1597  has  only,  — > 

<«Ahdeare/ttM 
How  well  thy  beauty  doth  become  this  grave  ?  " 

P.1S8.  « ShaBIbeiimfe 

That  wuubstantial  Death,"  &c. :  —  The  4to.  of  1599 
and  subsequent  old  copies,  including  the  folio,  gire  this 
passage  thus :  — 

••Why  art  thou  yet  so  feire }    Tunttbeleeve 
ShaU  I  believe  that  unsubstantiall  death,"  &C.,  — 

where  it  is  manifest  that  the  superfluous  words,  *  Shall  I 
believe,*  were  intended  to  supersede  the  preceding  three, 
which  accidentally  were  allowed  to  remain  in  the  copy. 
The  4to.  of  1597  has,  — 

M  O  I  beleeve  that  unsubstanciall  death 
Is  amorous." 

''  ••  Depart  again  " :  —  Here  the  text  is  that  of  the  un- 
dated 4to.  The  4to.  of  1597  is  not  so  fall :  that  of  1599 
imd  the  folio  have  the  astonishing  jumble,  — 

*<  Depart  againe,  come  lie  thou  in  my  arme,  [fol.  amiaf,] 
Heer^e  to  thy  JieaUh,  where  ere  thou  tumbleet  in, 
O  true  Appotheearie  I 

Thy  druge  are  quicke,     Thue  with  a  kieee  I  die, 
V^art  again"  &c.,  — 
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wbere,  as  will  be  seen  by  Ibllowing  ont  the  passage  and 
oomparing  the  two  texts,  some  inexplicable  cause  has 
produced  an  almost  unprecedented  confusion  of  manu- 
scripts. The  recurrence  of  the  phrases,  *  Depart  againe  * 
and  *  O  true  apothecarie/  and  the  second  proposal  of  the 
health,  certainly  warrant  the  conclusion  that  uie  composi- 
tor or  transcriber  of  the  speech  had  an  indistinct  though 
reduplicating  perception  of  it  Therefore  I  haye  no  hesi- 
tation in  adopting  the  text  of  the  undated  4to. 

I  U8.  •<  ^ill  I  M<  up  my  SMr2M«<R^fw<'*:— See  the  Note  01 
this  phrase  in  AlPs  WeU  that  Ends  Well,  Act  11.  So.  1. 

f  /         M Who' 8  there  f  "  —  After  these  words  Malone  ana 

some  other  editors  have  inserted,  •*  Who  b  it  that  con- 
sorts so  late  the  dead  ? "  —  a  line  which  in  the  4to.  of 
1597  is  the  first  of  the  FHar'B  reply  to  BaUhaaar. 

p.  189.    •• some  ill  trnkteky  thing  " !  —  So  the  folio  and  the 

4to.  of  1609.  The  4to.  of  1599,  «*some  ill  unihHft^ 
thing." 

p.  140.  "  0  churl !  dnmk  all,  and  kft  no  friendly  drop" :  — 
Thus  the  4to.  of  1699  :  that  of  1597  has,  <«  drink  ail,  and 
leave  no  friendly  drop."  The  4to.  of  1609  has,  •*  drink 
all,  and  hjt,"  frc,  with  a  slight  typographical  deviation 
from  the  4to.  of  1599,  (from  which  it  was  printed,)  which 
was  perpetuated  in  subsequent  old  editions.  To  modem 
taste  the  reading  of  the  first  4to«  ia  perhaps  the  more 
elegant ;  but  the  speech  in  that  edition  is  but  of  two  lines, 
and  was  plainly  expanded  and  rewritten  for  the  perfect 
copy. 

It        u there  nut,  and  let  me  die  ":  —  The  4to.  of  ^597 

gives  this  passage  thus :  — 

**  I,  noise  ?  then  must  I  be  resolute. 
O  happy  dagger  thou  shalt  end  my  feare. 
Rest  m  my  bosome,  thus  do  I  come  to  thee,**  — 

where  <rest'  has  induced  the  supposition  (to  which,  when 
I  was  green  in  judgment,  I  hastily  agreed)  that  *  rust '  of 
the  4to.  of  1599  and  subsequent  old  copies  is  a  misprint. 
Its  best  support  is  Mr.  Dyce's  remark  that  «at  such  a 
moment  the  thoughts  of  JuUet  were  not  likdy  to  wander 
away  to  the  fithtre  ruaUnff  of  the  dagger."  But  Juttefe 
thoughts  do  not  wander :  they  go  forward,  though  not  to 
the  literal  end.  Her  imagination  is  excited,  and,  looking 
beyond  her  suicidal  act,  she  sees  her  dead  Romeo*a  dagger, 
which  would  otherw-ise  rust  in  its  sheath,  rusting  in  her 
heart ;  and,  with  fierce  and  amorous  joy,  she  cries,  — • 
<•  This  is  thy  sheath ;  there  rust,  and  let  me  die." 
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p.  1 42.  *'  Seal  up  the  mouth  of  mOragB  '* :  —  Should  any  reader 
seek  what  is  oalled  a  justification  for  thia  use  of  *  outrage/ 
Mrs.  Clark^B  Gonoordaaoe  will  direct  him  to  one  in 
Hmuy  tJke  Sixth. 

p.  143.  «/  wiU  be  Mefi"  fto.:^Ih  the  two  Tersions  of  the 
^  tragedy  this  speeoh  differs  little  in  thought  and  nothing 
in  purpoee,  but  greatly  In  language.  In  the  earlier  it  is 
much  the  poorer,  and  with  a  poverty  of  expression  which 
is  not  Shakespeare's  at  any  period  of  hie  lifeb  I  believe 
it  to  have  been  patched  up  from  memory  or  hnpeifeot 
notes  by  an  in&rior  hand. 

«/V.    I  am  the  greatest  able  to  doo  least. 
Host  worthie  Prince,  heare  me  but  speake  the  truth. 
And  Be  informe  you  how  these  things  fell  out. 
Juliet  here  slaine  was  married  to  that  Romeo, 
Without  her  Fatliers  or  her  Mothert  grant ; 
The  nurse  was  privie  to  the  marnage. 
The  baleAill  day  of  this  unhappiemaRiage, 
Was  Tybalts  doomesday :  lor  which  Borneo 
Was  banished  from  hence  to  ACantua. 
He  gone,  her  Father  sous^t  by  foule  constraint 
To  marrie  her  to  Paris :  But  her  Soule 
j^oathing  a  second  Contract)  did  reftise 
To  give  consent ;  and  therefore  did  she  urge  me 
Either  to  flnde  ameanes  she  might  avoyd 
What  so  her  Father  sought  to  mrce  hor  too  t 
Or  els  all  desperately  she  threatened 
Even  in  nir  presence  to  dispatch  her  selfe. 
Then  did  I  give  her,  (tutord  by  mine  arte) 
A  potion  that  should  make  her  seeme  as  dead : 
And  told  her  that  I  would  with  all  post  speed 
Send  hence  to  Mantua  for  her  Borneo, 
That  he  might  come  and  take  her  from  the  Toombe. 
But  he  that  had  my  Letters  (Friar  John) 
Seeking  a  Brother  to  associate  hun. 
Whereas  the  ricke  infection  remaind. 
Was  stayed  by  the  Searchers  of  the  Towne» 
But  Bomeo  understanding  by  his  man 
That  Juliet  was  deceasde,  retumde  in  post 
Unto  Verona  fir  to  see  his  love. 
What  after  happened  touching  Paris  death* 
Or  Bomeos  is  to  me  unknowns  at  alL 
But  when  I  came  to  take  the  Lady  hence, 
I  found  them  dead,  and  she  awakt  from  sleep « 
Wkom  fiune  I  would  have  taken  from  the  tombe^ 
Which  she  reftised  seeing  Bomeo  dead. 
Anone  I  heard  the  watch  and  then  I  fled, 
What  after  happened  I  am  ignorant  of. 
TOL.   Z.  X 
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And  if  in  this  ought  have  mifloarried 
By  mc,  or  by  my  meanes  let  my  olde  lift 
Be  Baerlfloed  some  houre  before  his  tune* 
To  the  most  strickteet  rigor  of  the  Law." 

Notice  the  idioms  •whereas'  and  'for  to/  which  Shake- 
speare seems  so  sedvloosly  to  have  aToided*  and  which, 
it  should  be  observed,  are  found  In  all  the  surreptitious 
and  mutilated  versiGns  ef  his  plays,  and  disappear  in  the 
authentie  editions. 

p.  146.  ••There  shall  no  fiffure  at  nieh  rate" :  —  So  the  4to. 
of  1599.  The  4to.  of  1609  misprinted,  ••  at  that  rate," 
and  was  followed  by  the  folio.    The  4to.  of  1597  has,  — 

*•  There  shall  no  figure  of  such  price  be  set 
As  that  of  Bomeos  loved  Juliet." 

*»  ««A  ghmimg  peace": -•The  4to.  of  1597  only  has, 
*<A  gtoomU  peace,"  ftc,  which  perhaps  should  be  fol- 
lowed* •glooming'  befaig  possibly  a  misprint  '  ~ 
'morning '  in  the  sana  Inia* 
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Timon  of  Aihmu  occupies  twentj-one  pages  m  the  folio  of 
ie28i  viz..  from  p.  80  to  p.  98  inelusiTe,  in  the  dlTidon  of 
Tragedies;  but  the  numberings  81  and  83  are,  by  an  error,  re- 
peated. Page  98  is  followed  by  a  lest,  on  the  recto  of  which 
appears  «<Tbe  Aotors'  Names,'*  and  the  list  of  characters  fills 
the  whole  page :  the  back  of  it  is  blank.  There  is  no  diTision 
of  the  play  into  Acts  and  Scenes. 
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TIMON   OP    ATHENS. 
INTRODUCTION. 


FBW  tfamking  men  ha^e  reached  the  age  of  thirty-fire  with 
the  germs  of  a  Timonio  mieanthropy  trndereloped  in  their 
Bonle ;  and  aa  it  ii  not  improbable,  to  will  few  find  it  difleolt 
of  belief,  that  the  hero  of  the  following  play  once  lived,  and 
loTed,  and  hated.  We  first  hear  particularly  of  Timon  in  the 
dialogaes  of  the  Greek  satirist  whose  flashing  wit  and  fiery  soom 
consumed  the  stubble  of  a  decayed  philosophy  and  an  effete  re- 
ligion. But  that  his  name  and  nature  were  previously  known 
to  Greek  literature,  we  learn  firom  a  passage  hi  Plutarch,  thus 
translated  by  North  in  1579 :  — 

•«  Antonius,  he  forsooke  the  dtie  and  companie  of  his  trendes, 
and  built  him  a  house  in  the  sea,  by  the  He  of  Pharos,  Tpon  ccr- 
taine  forced  mountes  which  he  eaused  to  be  cast  into  the  sea  and 
dwelt  there,  as  a  man  that  banished  him  selfe  from  all  mens 
companie :  ssjing  that  he  would  lead  Timons  life,  bicause  he  had 
lUce  wrong  offerMl  him,  that  was  affore  offered  vnto  Timon :  and 
that  liar  ibd  Tuthankefiilnesof  those  he  had  done  good  vnto,  and 
whom  he  tooke  to  be  his  frendes,  he  was  angry  with  all  men, 
and  would  trust  no  man.  This  Timon  was  a  citizen  of  Athens, 
that  liyed  about  the  warre  of  Pseloponnesus,  as  appeareth  by 
Plato,  and  Aristophanes  commedies :  in  the  which  tiiey  mocked 
him,  calling  him  a  ryper,  and  malicious  man  unto  mankind,  to 
shunne  aU  other  mens  oompaniee,  but  the  companie  of  young 
Alcibiades,  a  bolde  and  insoloit  youth,  whome  he  woulde  greatly 
feast  and  make  much  of,  and  kissed  him  very  gladly.  Ape- 
mantuB  wondering  at  it,  asked  him  the  cause  what  he  ment  to 
make  so  muche  of  that  young  man  alone,  and  to  hate  all  others : 
Thnon  answered  him,  I  do  it,  sayd  he,  bicause  I  know  that  one 
day  he  shall  do  sreat  mischiefe  unto  the  Athenians.  This  Timon 
sometimes  would  hsTe  Apemantus  in  his  companie,  bicause  he 
was  much  like  to  his  nature  and  condicions,  and  also  followed 
him  in  maner  of  life.    On  a  time  when  they  solemnly  celebrated 

(197) 
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the  feajtfl  called  Choe  at  Athens  (to  wit,  the  feasts  of  the  dead, 
where  they  make  .sprincklings  and  sacrifices  for  the  dead),  and 
that  they  two  then  feasted  together  by  them  selTes,  Apemantos 
said  Tnto  the  other :  O,  here  is  a  trunme  banket  Timon.  Timon 
answered  acaine,  yea  said  he,  so  thou  wert  not  here.  It  is  re- 
ported of  him  also,  that  this  Timon  on  a  time  (the  people  being 
assembled  in  the  market  place  about  dispatch  of  some  affiures) 
got  yp  into  the  pulpit  for  Orations,  where  Orators  oommonly 
Tse  to  speake  unto  the  people ;  and  silenoe  being  made,  euerie 
man  listening  to  heare  what  he  would  say,  bicause  it  was  a  won- 
der  to  see  him  in  that  place :  at  length  he  began  to  speake  in 
this  maner.  My  Lordes  of  Athens,  I  have  a  little  yard  in  my 
house  where  there  groweth  a  figge  tree,  on  the  which  many  dti- 
lens  have  hanged  themselyes :  and  bicause  I  mean  to  make  some 
building  Tpon  the  place,  I  thought  good  to  let  you  aU  under- 
stand i^  that  before  the  figge  tree  be  cut  dowae,  if  any  of  you 
be  desperate,  you  may  there  in  time  go  and  hang  your  seluea. 
fie  dyed  in  the  dtie  of  Hales,  and  was  buried -vpon  the  sea  aide. 
Nowe  it  chaunced  so  that  the  sea  getting  in,  it  compassed  his 
tombe  rounde  about,  that  no  man  coulde  come  to  it :  and  Tpon 
the  same  was  written  this  epitaphe. 

Heere  lyes  a  wretched  oorsa,  of  wretched  soule  bereft, 

Seekfi  not  my  name :  a  plague  consume  you  wicked  wretches  left. 

•«It  is  reported,  that  Timon  himselfe  when  he  li^ed  made  this 
epitaphe :  for  that  which  is  commonly  rehearsed  was  not  this, 
but  made  by  the  poet  Callimachus. 

Heere  lye  I  Timon  who  aliue  all  lining  men  did  hate. 
Passe  by,  and  curse  thy  fill :  but  passe,  and  stay  not  here  thy  gate.** 
North*9  Pbdareh,  ed.  1579,  p.  1003. 

The  works  of  Plato  and  Aristophanes  in  which  Timon  is  men- 
tioned are  lost ;  but  Ludan  derotes  an  entire  Dialogue  to  the 
story  of  the  misanthrope,  calling  it  by  his  name.  We  may  be 
sure  that  Shakespeare^s  Greek  was  not  sufficient  to  enable  him 
to  read  Lucian  in  the  original,  and  we  know  of  no  translation 
of  the  Dialc^ea  into  English  earlier  than  1688.  But  there 
were  French  and  Latin  Tersions ;  and  either  from  one  of  these, 
or  fttnn  some  friend,  or  some  antecedent  dramatist,  who  could 
read  Greek,  it  seems  dear  that  Shakespeare  derired  an  aequaint- 
snoe  with  Ludan's  work  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  fill  up  with 
many  eharaoteristie  traits  the  meagre  sketch  he  found  in  Pbi- 
Carch.  For  between  the  Dialogue  and  the  tragedy,  there  are 
these  points  of  marked  resemblanoe.*    When  in  the  Dialogue 

•  Thtjhtky  slntdj,  fbr  fb*  most  part,  btm  poteted  out  In  8kotlow«^  L(fk 
If  AcJbiQMarv,  Ao,  Tol.  n.  pp.  1 
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Jupiter,  heaanng  the  cries  of  TSmon  fyr  Tengeaaoe  upon  the  In- 
^adtude  and  wickedness  of  ment  asks  Mercury  who  it  is  that 
calls  upon  him,  Mercury  replies  that  it  is  Timon,  the  wealthy 
Athenian,  who  used  to  offer  whole  hecatombs  to  the  gods,  and 
that  *<  his  probity,  humanity,  and  charity  to  the  poor,  haTe 
been  the  rtiin  of  him ;  or  rather,  in  iact,  his  own  foUy,  easiness 
of  disposition,  and  want  of  judgment  in  his  choice  of  friends ; 
Le  neyer  discovered  that  he  was  giving  away  his  all  to  wolves 
and  ravens.  "Whilst  these  vultures  were  preying  upon  his  liver, 
he  thought  them  his  best  friends,  and  that  they  fed  upon  him 
out  of  pure  love  and  affection.  After  they  had  gnawed  him  all 
round,  ate  his  bones  bare,  and  if  there  was  any  marrow  in  them, 
sucked  it  carefully  ont,  they  left  him,  cut  down  to  the  roots  and 
withered ;  and  so  fiur  fh>m  relieving  or  assisting  him  in  their 
turns,  would  not  so  much  as  know  or  look  upon  him.  This 
has  made  him  turn  digger ;  and  here,  in  his  skin  garment,  he 
tills  the  earth  for  hire ;  ashamed  to  show  himself  in  the  dty, 
and  venting  his  rage  against  the  ingratitude  of  those,  who,  en- 
riched as  they  had  been  by  him,  now  proudly  pass  along,  and 
know  not  whether  his  name  is  Timon."  • 

The  identity  of  this  Timon  and  that  of  the  tragedy  in  motive 
is  too  plain  to  need  special  indicadon ;  and  their  correspondence 
becomes  more  manifest  when  we  remark  that  Ludan's  Timon 
says,  *<  The  fSsurest  name  I  would  wish  to  be  distinguished  by  is 
tluit  of  misanthrope,"  and  Shakespeare's,  (Act  lY.  8c.  8,)  *•  I  am 
misanthropes  and  hate  mankind ; "  and,  again,  that  ihe  mis- 
anthrope of  the  Dialogue,  like  him  of  the  play,  finds  gold  as  he 
digs,  and  exclaims,  '<It  is,  it  must  be  gold,  fine,  yeUow,  noble 
gold ;  heavy  sweet  to  behold.  •  •  •  Burning  like  fire  thou 
shinest  day  and  night :  come  to  me  thou  dear  delightftil  treasure : 
now  do  1  believe  that  Jove  himself  was  once  turned  into  gold : 
what  virgin  would  not  spread  fbrth  her  bosom  to  receive  so 
beautiful  a  lover  I "  Hie  likeness  between  this  apostrophe  and 
that  of  the  play,  both  of  whidi  contain,  it  is  to  be  observed,  an 
allurion  to  the  myth  of  Jupiter  and  Danae,  could  not  have  been 
fortuitous:  — 

«*  What  is  here? 
Gold !  yellow,  guttering,  precious  gold  I "   Act  IV.  8e.  9 
**  O,  thou  sweet  king-kfller,  and  dear  divorce 
Twizt  natural  son  and  sire !  thou  bright  defilei 

•  BMrtanUla^tnuMlationorLMiMk 
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Of  Hymen's  purest  bed  t  tbou  Taliaiit  Han  I 
Thou  erer  young,  fresh,  lov'd,  and  ddieate  wooer* 
Whose  blu^  dofh  thaw  the  consecrated  snow 
That  lies  on  Dian's  lap !  thou  Tisible  god. 
That  solderest  dose  imposatbilities. 
And  mak'st  them  kiss l"  Rid. 

Lucian's  'Kmon  says  that  he  gave  one  of  his  fidse  friends  a  piece 
^f  ground  and  <•  two  talents  for  his  daughter's  portion ;  "  Shake- 
speare's (Act  I.  Sc.  I)  gives  three  talents  to  balance  the  marriage 
portion  of  a  woman  loved  by  one  of  his  retinue.  To  both  misan- 
thropes the  acquisition  of  new  riches  brings  back  the  parasites  of 
their  prosperity  —  a  poet  and  a  senator  in  each  case  —  and  by 
both  these  creatures  are  driven  off  with  blows  and  obloquy. 

Manifestly,  then,  Shakespeare,  in  writing  certain  passages  of 
Timon  of  Athmit  took  hints  as  well  from  Lucian's  as  from 
Plutarch's  portraiture  of  the  Greek  misanthrope.  But  although 
he  might  have  become  acquainted  with  the  former  in  a  French 
or  Latin  version,  it  is  fsur  more  probable  that  such  knowledge  as 
he  had  of  it  reached  him  through  some  narrative  or  dramatic 
work,  all  trace  of  which  has  perished ;  unless,  indeed,  we  find 
vestiges  of  an  antecedent  play  in  the  very  tragedy  before  us. 
The  story  of  Timon,  however,  was  generally  known  in  Shake- 
speare's day,  in  the  literature  of  which  it  was  often  referred  to. 
He  might  have  first  read  it  as  a  youth  in  Faynter's  Palace  of 
Pleature,  a  book  with  which  we  know  that  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted, and  the  first  volume  of  which,  published  in  1567,  con- 
tains a  novel  •<  Of  the  straunge  and  beastUe  nature  of  Timon  of 
Athens,  enemie  to  mankinde,  with  his  death,  buriall,  and  epi- 
taphe."  There  Is  also  another  play  upon  the  subject,  written 
during  Shakespeare's  life,  **  for  the  amusement  of  an  academic 
audience,"  a  contemporary  manuscript  of  which  still  exists  in 
the  possession  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Dyce,  by  whom  it  was 
edited  fbr  the  Shakespeare  Society.  Few  of  its  readers  will  be 
inclined  to  dissent  from  its  learned  editor's  opinion,  that  Shake- 
speare was  unacquainted  with  it ;  but  there  is  a  trifling  coinci- 
dence between  the  dead  aoadenio  and  the  living  popular  tragedy. 
In  the  former,  as  in  the  latter,  Thnon  invites  his  frdse  fiiir- 
weather  fHends  to  a  mock  banquet ;  in  the  former  he  sets  before 
them  stones  painted  like  artichokes,  with  which  he  pelts  them 
firom  his  presence ;  in  the  latter,  the  dishes  are  filled  with  warm 
water,  with  which  the  host  delugea  his  flying  guests ;  and  yet 
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one  uf  tlM  rout  ezclauns,  <•  One  dsf  he  giyet  ns  diamonds,  next 
daj  Hmtet/'  This  ineongnutx  nems  msnifartly  dae  to  a  revi- 
niscence  ^  the  aeademk  plaji  of  which  fihakefpoan  mff^ 
have  heard  an  aooount,  or  vhioh  inight  have  been  known  to  the 
writer  of  a  dramatio  *•  I4&  of  Tjmon  "  move  or  less  antecedent 
to  that  one  which  has  caused  aU  others  to  be  forgotlfn. 

For  as  to  this  play  we  have  yet  again  a  ^iie^on  of  uncertain 
authpMhip.  The  internal  evidence  entirely  sustains  Heminge 
and  Condell  in  setting  it  forth  as  one  of  Shakespeare's  tragedies. 
The  more  important  part  of  id  if  not  the  larger,  seems  not  only 
to  be  Shakespeare's,  but  to  be  eminently  Shakespearian  in  style. 
Nor  can  we  attribute  to  the  robjeot  of  this  tragedy  alone  the  fierce 
misanthropy  with  which  it  is  pervaded;  for  this,  like  strata 
heaved  up  by  hidden  fires,  crops  out  elsewhere  from  the  gentle 
and  smiling  surface  of  our  author's  mQst  humaji  and  charitable 
nature.  There  is  an  intensity  in  the  hatred,  and  a  relish  in  its 
expression,  which  could  only  spring  firom  profpundest  knowledge 
of  mankind.  But  other  parts  are  just  as  clearly  not  Shake- 
speare's ;  —  80  clearly  that  any  critic  who  should  say,  like  Cole* 
ridge,  that  he  found  **  the  same  vigorous  hand  at  work  through* 
out"  this  play,*  would  expose  the  unsoundness  of  his  own 
judgment  hardly  less  than  Schlegel  did  when  he  pronounced 
Tktmat  Lord  CrwnmeUy  Sir  John  (Hdeattkt  and  A  TarhMre 
Tnuiedy^  **  not  only  unquestionably  Shakespeare's,"  but  worthy 
*<  tc  be  elassed  among  his  beet  and  matureat  works." 

We  are  entirely  without  external  evidence  as  to  the  hetera- 
geneous  composition  of  tSils  tragedy ;  and  in  the  time  that  I 
could  give  to  the  subject,  I  have  been  unable  to  discover  any  in- 
ternal evidence  of  such  a  kind  that  it  could  be  logji;ally  set  forth 
as  piemise  leading  to  conclusion.  "What  a  closer  study  might 
give  me  confidence  to  do,  I  cannot  say ;  but  at  present  I  shall 
onlf  venture  to  g^ve  an  opinion  in  very  general  terms,  upon  the 
following  enumeration  of  the  Acta  and  Scenes :  — 

▲OT  L 

Scene  1.  ShakespearePs  vntU  the  entrance  of  Apommtm, 
The  Apemantui  of  this  Scene  seems  liXe  a  poor  imitation  of 
Shakefqpeare's  2%«rntos. 

Soene  3.    Not  Sfaaketpeart'a. 
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Act  IL 
boae  1.    Shaketpeare^s,  although  ao  brief  and  appaiaally 
animporCant.    The  following  paaaage  mtmiatakable :  — 
«<  nor  then  silenc'd,  when  — 
*  Commend  me  to  yoor  master/  —  and  the  cap 
FhijB  In  the  right  hand  thna ;  —  but  tell  him 
My  naea  cry  to  me." 
Scene  2.    Shakespeare's,  except  the  passage  in  which  the  fbd 
appears. 

Act  m. 

Scene  1.    Kot  Shakespeare's,  except,  perhaps,  the  last  speedi. 

Scene  2.  Somewhat  donbtfU ;  but  most  probably  not  Shak» 
speare's. 

Scene  Z.    Kot  Shakespear^s. 

Scene  4.    Not  Shakespeare's. 

Scene  5.    Not  Shakespeare's. 

Scene  6.  Not  Shakespeare^s ;  except  TtmotCi  last  speech, 
<«Kay  you  a  better  feast,**  ftc,  and  perhaps  his  graoe^  <«You 
great  bene&ctors,"  kc* 

Act  IV. 

Scene  1.    Shakespeare's. 

Scene  2.    Shakespeare's,  mostly ;  but  in  thought  and  m  Tei 
•iflcation  the  latter  part  of  FTamui^  last  speech  is  inferior  to,  and 
unUke,  those  parts  of  the  play  which  are  unmistakably  Shake- 
qieare^s. 

Scene  8.    Shakespeare's,  and  in  his  largest  style. 

Act  V. 

Scene  1.  But  partly  Shakespeare^s,  whose  hand  does  not  ap- 
pear untn  the  entrance  of  Timon, 

Scenes  2  and  8.    Not  Shakespeare's. 

Scene  4.  [Sc.  6  according  to  division.]  Shakespeare's  be- 
yond a  question.* 

•  As  Ian  glrlng  now  a  mora  opinkm,  T  Teotnra  to  add  that  It  wm  formed 
in  thia  manner.  When^  oa  nading  Mr.  Knlghf a  Introdndorj  Notiea  to  this 
play,  about  ten  yean  ago,  I  came  upon  the  passage  In  which  he  declarea  his 
aooTfctloB  that  It  is  not  wholly  of  ShakespearVis  writing,  (his  reasons  for 
wfaleh  he  aftocwarda  aots  forth  with  Boch  abUlty,  and,  with  a  ahigia  aiMption, 
■och  disorlmlnatlonO  I  Immediately  dosed  the  ynkwn%  aad  vsad  thioogh  the 
play  in  my  Ohiswiek  nnannotated  edition,  making  a  hrlef  memorandom  of  the 
impraasion  left  upon  me  by  each  Scene  aa  I  read  it.  This  I  did  purely  for  my 
owa  satlsflMtiOQ,  and  wfthoat  aliiooii^  Chatl  should  arer  trouble  the  atu* 
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it  will  be  observed  that  the  Seenes  abore  attributed  to 
Shakespeare  are,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  those  in  which 
Timom  is  the  priBcq)al  personage ;  and  this  supports  the  conjec- 
ture either  that  the  play  was  sketched  by  another  dramatist,  who 
himaelf  ftunished  only  hifsrior  Scenes,  Shakespeare  writhig  all 
those  of  most  importance,  ortliat  it  is  made  up  of  an  older  play 
which  Shakespeare  undertook  to  ftnrbish  and  embellish,  and 
upon  which  he  Was  led  to  bestow  more  labor  than  he  at  first 
intended,  without,  however,  making  his  Hfheoiamenio  complete. 
The  latter  alternative  accounts  the  better  for  the  introduction  of 
the  Scenes  between  Aleibiadn  and  the  Senators  of  Athens,  which 
have  no  connection  whatever  with  the  progress  of  the  play. 
But  upon  this  subject  we  cannot  even  argue ;  we  can  only  guess : 
and  so  I  leave  it ;  merely  remarking  that  the  story  of  Timon  is 
one  which  would  be  lUcely  to  attract  the  eye  of  a  London 
dramatist  In  ShakespeareTs  earlier  years,  in  spite  of  its  unfitness 

dento  of  Shakespeara  with  my  notioM  abont  this  pl^  or  any  other.  Prom 
that  time  to  the  present  I  haTe  not  seen  these  memorandoms^  (of  which  I  hare 
glTen  aboTe almost  a  literal  transcript,)  or  had  occasion  to  contnlt  Mr.  Knight*s 
Introdnetory  Essay  to  this  play ;  and  now  upon  comparing  them,  I  find  that 
they  accord  In  all  essential  particnlars,  with  one  Important  exception.  — I 
mention,  by  the  way,  my  making  of  these  memorandums  independently,  not, 
I  belioTe,  ftom  mere  egotism ;  stiU  less  trom  a  dedre  to  set  np  fi>r  myself  any 
claim  to  the  credit  of  first  prononndng  upon  the  heterogeneonsness  of  this 
play,  which  belongs  ezclnslTely,  as  far  as  I  know,  to  BIr.  Knight ;  bnt  merely 
because  if  I  were  rsader  instead  of  editor,  I  should  be  pleased  U;  In  a  like  ease, 
the  editor  did  as  I  have  done.  —  But  to  my  point  of  dUforence  with  Mr. 
Knight,  af  to  which  not  eyen  my  high  respect  Ibr  his  sympathetic  appreda- 
tion  of  Shakespeare's  thought  can  make  me  doubt  He  says  of  ^  the  conclud- 
ing Scene  of  the  fifth  Act,"  that  It  *<  presents  nearly  every  characteristic  by 
which  the  early  oontemporariee  of  Shakespeare  are  to  be  distinguished  ftom 
him ;  and  the  negation,  in  tike  same  degree,  of  all  thoee  qualities  which  ren- 
der him  so  Immeasurably  superior  to  every  other  dramatic  poet"  Tbls  must 
be  mere  matter  of  opinion;  and  I  can  only  dte  the  following  passages  In  sup* 
port  of  mine. 

*'  Aleib,    Bound  to  this  coward  and  lesdrlous  town 
Our  terrible  approach.  {A  forUiif  mwnMt, 

Ailsr  Senaton  on  Oe  woOs. 
TBI  now  joa  have  gone  oa,  and  tD*d  tte  time 
With  all  licentious  measure,  making  your  wills 
The  scope  of  Justice ;  till  now,  myself,  and  mch 
Am  tUpt  within  e^  tkadom  nf  your  power, 
Have  waader'd  with  our  traversed  arms,  and  breath*d 
Our  snffBranea  vainly:  Now  the  Him  It  flu^ 
Whm  crvneking  marrow,  tfa  Me  beortr  ffroVi 
CHst  ^  ita^.  No  mors.*  now  breaihlees  wrong 
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for  dnunaiie  treatment!  on  aoeotmt  of  the  eooentridtj  of  ite 
pxfaiotpal,  or  rather  its  only,  ehaiacter,  and  the  Ihot  that  it  waa 
▼ery  generally  known  to  the  pnblio  which  a  London  oon^Muiy  of 
playera  would  wiah  to  attract  and  pleaaa. 

The  date  of  the  prodnotion  of  thia  tragedy^  in  tiie  totm  in 
which  it  has  come  down  to  ns,  ia  tinoertain.  There  ia  an  entire 
abaenoe  of  external  evidenee  apon  that  point,  and  alio  of  othor 
internal  eridence  than  ita  atyle.  This  plaoes  it  among  the  playa 
which  we  owe  to  the  laat  period  of  fihakeqpeare^s  piodnotive 
life.  Hie  work  upon  it  was  piobably  perfiarmed  between  1605 
and  1610. 

The  first  folio  is  the  only  sowree  of  the  teiEt  of  Timom  cf 
AUmui  and  there  it  is  found  in  a  Teiy  oormpted  state.  Its  i«> 
sifioation  fai  certain  Scenes  was  probably  never  aoaooth,  but  im 
this  regard  it  has  doubtless  soffered  greatly  in  the  printing  oflloe 
or  in  transcription.  In  tha  latter  part  of  the  play  the  farokai 
Unes  are  scattered  sparsely  along  the  page  of  the  folio, —the  Tery 

9hall  lit  and  pant  In  yonr  great  ebaJn  of  eaie ; 

And  puny  iiuoEniM  thdtt  hr^ak  hti  ffHnd, 

Wmytor  cmd  horrid  JK^" 
'      *<  3  Aa.  Nor  are  the;  llTing, 

Who  were  the  motives  that  yon  flnt  went  ont; 

Shame  that  they  wanted  cnnning,  in  exceee 

Hath  broke  their  hearts.    March,  noble  lord, 

Into  oar  elty  with  thy  banners  spread : 

^  cbetfflMMm,  and  a  MOed  dea<4 

ijfthji  rtnangu  humgerfor  thai  food, 

ir»<clk  notere  loa^to,)  <ate  <A<Mc  M<  (i«i<te*tf  eniM; 

jMdlfgih^luuardi^fih^^olitddU, 

XMdUtJu  ^potted," 

<<  Though  thoa  abhorr'dst  la  as  onr  hnman  grlsft, 

Boorn'drt  our  brain's  flow,  and  those  oar  droplets  «hkh 

From  niggard  natore  ML,  pd  rieh  amceU 

Jtuiffht  thM  to  make  va$t  Naptime  fUMpfw  oyi 

OmU^lcm  grtiM,  onfmUtJbrpAHnJ* 
ft  sssBM  t»  mt  that  the  dleerlminating  and  flravMOt  reader  of  Bhakaspsaia 
eannot  fkil  to  trsoe  In  these  lines,  especially  in  thoee  which  I  haTt  emphaslnd, 
Bhakespeare^s  peenllar  Tarlecy  of  ifiythm  and  spontaneonsness  of  vtt«nuioe» 
and  ertn  bis  way  of  paaaing  btansalf  hUo  aeoBosit,  as  well  as  his  grsnd  coo^ 
pulsion  of  the  grsatsst  of  Natonns  forass  into  the  train  of  simltea  whifib  bear 
along  his  thonght 

Oonpara,toOk  the  last  iMsds  of  the  ploy,  <«Lsl  the  dnmia  attika^**  with  the 
oorrespondlagwordsof  JiMft  .IdsoftsMliirelMv^Xea^s  LahmnU  Lott,Th» 
amnd  Bmi  qfKU^amry  fts  Itmrik,  OHaamm,  llisiirf,aad  AripJit.  I 
reoMBibar  no  other  daamalist  who  eads  Ma  ptafs  witk  awh  simple  and  a|^ 
pMrsntiy  i 
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wrecks  of  well-proportioiied  Terses.  Something  lias  been  done 
to  rcgnedy  this  misfbrtime ;  but  little  can  be  safely  attempted ; 
and  the  present  editor,  like  his  immediate  predecessors,  has  in 
many  cases  preserved  the  derangement  of  the  folio,  hopeless  of 
all  effort  for  its  rectification.  The  sense  of  the  text  is  in  better 
condition  thua  ifesfDrm,  especially  in  certain  entire  Scenes ;  which 
again  &Tors  the  coi\jectiire  that  these  Scenes  are  the  work  of  an 
inferior  artist.  But  throughout  the  play  there  is  suffident  ob- 
scurity and  corruption  to  make  probable  restoration  welcome, 
eren  at  the  cost  of  unusual  violenoe  to  the  readings  of  the  only 
authoritative  edition. 

The  period  of  the  actum,  according  to  the  passage  in  Flutarcht 
is  about  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  —  B.  C.  432.  The 
oostume,  of  course,  is  to  be  found  In  the  remains  of  Greek  art 
of  tl^e  Peridean  period,  and  that  whieh  followed  it 
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Senanit  to  Timon's  OrsdUora, 


DRAMATIS    PERSON-«. 

i  IHOM,  a  noble  Atheman. 

Lucius,  1 

LUCUIJ.UB,      >  Lorda :  JlaUm^a  of  Tunon. 

Semp&onius,  j 

Vbntidius,  0fM  of  Tunon's/iZM  fVMmb. 

APBMA.NTU8,  a  ohttrlUh  PhUotoph^* 

Alcibiadbs,  an  Athenian  Captain* 

Flatius,  Steward  to  Timoiu 

Tlahinius,    1 

LuciLius,        >  Servants  to  Timon. 

Servilius,     j 

Caphis, 

Philotus, 

Titus, 

Luoius, 

H0BTBN8IU8, . 

ScnrantB  of  VarrO;  VentidiuB,  and  Itidord:    hoo  of  limon't 

Creditore, 
Cnpid  and  Maskers.     7%ree  Strangers. 
Poet,  Painter,  Jeweller,  and  Merchant. 
An  old  Athenian.    A  Page.    A  FooL 

T^"^     |if«rM«.teAlelbUde.. 
Lords,  Senators,  Oi&oers,  Soldiers,  Thieves,  and  Attendants 
8CENS :  Athens,  and  the  Wbodt  adjoining. 
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THE  LIFE  OF 

TIMON    OF    ATHENS 


ACT  I. 

Soxm  I.  —  Athens.    A  Hall  in  Tucok's  Hoqm. 

Enter  Poet,  Painter,  Jewe]ler»  Merchant,  tmd  Others. 
at  Btveral  doors. 

Poxr. 

GOOD  day,  sir. 
Painter.    I  am  glad  y*  are  weU. 
Poet,    I  have  not  seen  you  long.    How  goes  the 

world  ? 
Pain.    It  wears,  sir,  as  it  grows. 
Poei.  Ay,  that^s  well  known; 

But  what  particular  rarity?  what  strange. 
Which  manifold  record  not  matches?  —  See, 
Magic  of  beauty !  all  these  spirits  thy  power 
Hath  conjur'd  to  attend.     I  know  the  merdiant 
Pawl.    I  know  them  both :  th'  other's  a  jeweller. 
Merchant.    O,  'tis  a  worthy  lord. 
Jeweller.  Nay,  that*  s  most  fix*d. 

Mer.    A  most  incomparable  man;   breath'd  as  it 
were. 
To  an  untirable  and  oontinuate  goodness: 
He  passes 

«207) 
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Jew.  I  have  a  jewel  here  — 

itfer.     O,  ptay,  let's  see't.    For  the  Lord  Timon,  sir  ? 

Jew,    If  he  will  touch  the  estimate ;  but,  for  that — 

Poet.    \To  himself .1    "When  we  for   recompense 
have  prais'd  the  vile. 
It  stains  the  glory  in  that  happy  Terse 
Which  aptly  sings  the  good." 

Mer,    [Looking  at  the  jewel.']    *TiB  a  good  fotm. 

Jew.    And  rich:  here  is  a  water,  look  ye. 

Pain.    You  are  rapt,  sir,  in  some  work,  some  dedi- 
cation 
To  the  great  lord. 

Poet.  A  Mtg  sUpp*d  idlely  from  me. 

Our  poesy  is  as  a  gum,  which  oozes 
From  whenoe  *tis  nourished  r  the  fire  i'  the  flint 
Shews  not  till  it  be  stmok}  our  gentle  flame 
Ftovokef^  itself,  and,  like  the  current,  flies 
Each  bound  it  chafes.     What  have  you  there? 

Pain.    A  picture,  sir.  —  When   comes  yotit  book 
/orth  ? 

Pott    Upon  the  heeb  of  my  presentment,  sir. 
Jjefs  see  your  piece. 

Pain,    'Tis  a  good  piece. 

Poet.    So  'tis :  this  comes  off  well,  and  ezcdlent 

Pain,    Indiffncnt. 

Poet.  Admirable  1    How  this  grice 

Speaks  his  own  staadidg;  what  tk  mental  power 
This  eye  shoots  fbrth ;  hoW  big  imagination 
Moves  in  this  lip ;  to  th'  dufiabneis  of  the  gesture 
One  might  interpret. 

Pain*    It  is  a  pretty  mocking  of  the  life. 
Here  ii  a  touch ;  is't  good  ? 

Poet.  rn  say  of  it* 

It  tutors  nature:  artifieial  strife 
liTes  in  these  touches  lirelier  than  life. 
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EtUer  9erUdn  Senators,  who  past  wtr  the  stage. 

Pakt.    How  thk  Icfid  is  foUcVd ! 

Poet.    The  Senators  of  Athens  :<^liappy  num. 

Pain^    Look,  morel 

Poei.    Yon  see  this  oonflneni^,  thi«  great  flood  of 
Tisitors. 
I  have  in  this  rough  woik  shap'd  out  a  man, 
Whom  this  beneath  -WdM  doth  embrace  and  hng 
With  amplest  entertainment:  raj  free  drift 
Halts  not  particidailj,  but  mores  itself 
In  a  wide  sea  of  wax :  no  leyell*d  mafioe 
Infects  oKie  comma  in  the  coarse  I  hold, 
But  flies  am  ea^^e  flight,  bold,  and  Ibarik  on, 
LeaTing  no  tract  behind. 

Pai$L,    How  shall  I  undecstead  yon? 

Poet.    1  will  unbolt  to  jou. 
You  see  how  aA  conditions,  how  all  minds, 
(As  well  of  glib  and  dipp*ry  creatmes,  as 
Of  grave  and  austere  quality)  tender  down 
Their  services  to  Ijord  Timoa:  his  large  foitUne, 
Upon  his  good  and  gradotls  nature  hanging. 
Subdues  and  properties  to  his  lore  and  tendanoe 
All  sorts  of  hearts ;  yea,  from  the  glass^fae'd  flatterer 
To  Apemantus,  that  few  things  loves  better 
Than  to  abhor  himself:  even  he  drops  down 
The  knee  before  him,  and  returns  in  peace 
Most  rich  in  Timon*s  nod. 

Pain.    1  saw  them  speak  together. 

Poet.    Sir,  I  have  upon  a  high  and  pleasant  hill, 
Felgn*d  Fortune  to  be  thron'd :  the  base  o'  W  ttouni 
Is  ranked  with  all  deserts,  all  kind  of  natures, 
rhat  labour  on  the  besom  of  this  sphere 
To  propagate  their  states :  amongst  them  all* 
dVhose  eyes  are  on  this  sovereign  lady  flz'd, 

YOL.   X.  H 
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One  do  I  personate  of  Lord  Timon's  frame ; 
Whom  Fortune  vrith  her  ivory  hand  wafts  to  her. 
Whose  present  grace  to  present  slaves  and  servants 
Translates  his  rivals. 

Pain,  'Tis  conceived  to  scope. 

This  throne,  this  Fortune,  and  this  hill,  methuikit 
With  one  man  heckon'd  from  the  rest  below. 
Bowing  his  head  against  the  steepy  mount 
To  dimb  his  happiness,  would  be  well  expressed 
In  our  condition. 

Poet,  Nay,  sir,  but  hear  me  on. 

All  those  which  were  his  fellows  but  of  late, 
(Some  better  than  his  value)  on  the  moment 
Follow  his  strides;  his  lobbies  fill  with  tendance. 
Rain  sacrificial  whispering^  in  his  ear. 
Make  sacred  even  his  stiirup,  and  through  him 
Drink  the  free  air. 

Pain.  Ay,  marry,  what  of  these  ? 

Poet,  When  Fortune,  in  her  shift  and  change  of  mood, 
Spurns  down  her  late  beloVd,  all  his  dependants. 
Which  laboured  after  him  to  the  mountain's  top. 
Even  on  their  knees  and  hands,  let  him  slip  down. 
Not  one  accompanying  his  declining  foot. 

Pain,    'Tis  common: 
A  thousand  moral  paintings  I  can  shew. 
That  shall  demonstrate  these  quick  blows  of  Fortune's 
More  pregnantly  than  words.    Yet  you  do  well 
To  shew  Lord  Timon,  that  mean  eyes  have  seen 
The  foot  above  the  head. 

Trua^ets  found.    Enter  Tocok,   attended;  the  Ser- 
vant of  VBNTiDnrs  talking  with  him, 

Timon*  Imprisoned  is  he,  say  yoa? 

Ventidins'  S&rvtnU,    Ay,  my  good  lord:  five  tal- 
ents is  Ids  debt, 
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His  means  most  short,  his  creditors  most  strait: 
Your  honourable  letter  he  desires 
To  those  hare  shut  him  up;  which  fiailing. 
Periods  his  comfort* 

Tim.  Noble  Ventidiust    WeQ; 

I  am  not  of  that  feather,  to  shake  off 
My  friend  when  he  most  needs  me.    I  do  know  him 
A.  gentleman  that  well  deserves  a  help. 
Which  he  shall  have*    Fll  pay  the  debt,  and  ftee  him. 

Ven.  Serv,    Your  lordship  ever  binds  him* 

Tim.    Commend  me  to  him:  I  will  send  his  ran- 
som; 
And,  being  enfranchis'd,  bid  him  come  to  me.-— 
lis  not  enough  to  help  the  feeble  up. 
Hut  to  support  him  after.  —  Fare  you  welL 

Ven.  Sen.    AH  happiness  to  your  honour!   [JBrt<. 

Enter  an  Old  Athenian. 

Old  Athenian.    Lord  Timon,  hear  me  speak. 

Tim,  Freely,  good  father. 

Old  Ath.    Thou  hast  a  servant  nam*d  Lucilius. 

2^111.     I  have  so :  what  of  him  ? 

OldAih.    Most  noble  Timon,  call  the   man  before 
thee. 

Tim.    Attends  he  here,  or  no?  —  LuciliusI 

[LuciLius  comet  forward, 

LueiHui,    Here,  at  your  lordship's  service. 

Old  Ath.    This  fellow  here.  Lord  Timon,  this  thy 
creature. 
By  night  frequents  my  house.     I  am  a  man 
That  from  my  first  have  been  inclined  to  thrift. 
And  my  estate  deserves  an  heir  more  raised 
Than  one  which  holds  a  trencher. 

Tim.  Well ;  what  farther  ? 

Old  Ath.     One  only  daughter  have  I ;  no  kin  elsci 
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On  wbooi  I  may  wahr  vbat  I  lunre  got : 
The  maid  U  fair, — o'  th'  youngest  for  a  brkK-* 
And  I  have  bred  her  at  tnj  deaHetft  oost 
In  qualities  of  the  best.     This  man  of  thia* 
Attempts  Ler  love:  I  pr'ytheet  noble  lord. 
Join  with  me  to  fovbid  him  her  resort; 
Myself  have  spoke  in  vaiiu 

Tim.  The  man  ia  honest. 

Old  Ath    Thevefbre  he  will  be,  Timoa: 
His  honesty  rewards  him  in  itself; 
It  muat  not  bear  my  daaghter. 

Tim.  Does  she  love  him! 

Old  Ath.    She  is  young,  and  apt : 
Our  own  precedent  passions  do  instruct  us 
What  levity's  in  youth« 

Tim.    [^To  LvGiuus.]  Love  you  the  naid? 

Lite.    Ay,  my  good  lord ;  and  she  accepts  of  it. 

Old  Ath,    If  in  her  marriage  my  consent  be  miaa- 

ixig« 
I  call  the  gods  to  witness,  I  will  choose 
Mine  heir  from  fiNrth  the  beggars  of  the  wodd. 
And  dispossess  her  alL 

Tim.  How  shail  die  be  endowed. 

If  she  be  mated  with  an  equal  husband? 

Old  AiK    Three  talente  on  the  present ;  in  fotnre 
aU. 

Tim,    This  gendeman  of  mine  hath  serv*d  me  long : 
To  build  his  fortune,  I  will  strain  a  little. 
For  *ti8  a  bond  in  men.     Oive  him  thy  daughter; 
What  you  bestow,  in  him  TU  counterpoise. 
And  make  him  weigh  with  her. 

Old  Ath.  Most  noble  lord. 

Pawn  me  to  this  your  honour,  she  is  his. 

Tim.    My  hand  to    thee;    mine    honour    on  my 
promise. 
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Luc.    Humbly  I  thank  your  lordship.     Never  may 
That  state  or  fortune  fall  into  my  keeping, 
Which  is  not  <>w*d  to  you! 

[Exeunt  Lucilius  and  Old  Athenian. 

PoH.    Vouchsafe  my  labour*  and   long  liT|gprour 
lordship  1 

Tim,     I  thank  you ;  you  shall  hear  bom,  me  anon : 
Go  not  away.  ^-*  What  have  you  there,  my  ikiendf 

PakL    A  pieee  of  painting,  whieh  I  do  beaeeoh 
Your  lordship  to  accept. 

Tim.  Painting  is  welcome. 

The  painting  is  almost  the  natural  man; 
For  since  dishonour  traffics  with  man*s  nature. 
He  is  but  outside:  these  p^ncil'd  figures  are 
£hren  such  as  they  give  out.    I  like  your  wovkt 
And  you  shall  find,  I  like  it:  wait  attendance 
Till  you  hear  farther  firom  me. 

Pain.  The  gods  preseiTe  ye 

Tim.  WeU  &re  you,  gentleman :  give  me  your  hand ; 
We  must  needs  dine  togetkrar.  — *  Sir,  your  jewel 
Hath  suffered  under  praise, 

Jew.  What,  my  lord!  dispfwise? 

Tim.    A  mere  satiety  of  commendations. 
If  T  should  pay  you  for*t  as  *tis  extoU'd, 
It  would  undew  me  quite. 

Jew.  My  lord,  'tis  rated 

As  those  which  sell  would  give :  but  you  weU  know. 
Things  of  like  value,  difiering  in  the  owners. 
Are  prized  by  their  masters.     Believe  *t,  defur  Iprd, 
You  mend  the  jewel  by  the  wearing  it. 

Tim.  Well  aeek*d. 

Mer.    No,  my  good  lord;   he  speaks  the  oommon 
tongue, 
Which  all  men  speak  with  him. 

Tim.    liook,  who  oomes  here*    Will  yoQ  be  chid  ? 
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£nUr  Afbxaktus. 

Jew,    Well  bear  with  your  lordship. 

Afer*  He'll  spare  none. 

11^,     Oood  morrow  to  thee,  gentle  Apemantus. 

Apemanhu.    Till  I  be  gentle,  staj  thou  for  thy  gooi 
nunrrow  i 
When  thou  art  Timon's  dog,  and  these  knaTes  honest. 

Tim.    Why  dost    thou   call    them    knaves?    thou 
know'st  them  not. 

Apem.    Are  they  not  Athenians  ? 

Tim,    Yes. 

Apem,    Then  I  repent  not. 

Jew,    You  know  me,  Apemantus. 

Apem,    Thou  knoVst  I  do;    I  called  thee  by  thy 
name. 

Tim,    Thou  art  proud,  Apemantus. 

Apem,    Of  nothing  so  much,  as  that  I  am  not  like 
Timon. 

Tim,    Whither  art  gmng  i 

Apem,    To  knock  out  an  honest  Athenian's  brains. 

Tim.    That's  a  deed  thou'It  die  for. 

Apem,     Right,   if  doing  nothing   be   death  by  th' 
law. 

Tim,     How  likest  thou  this  picture,  Apemantus  ? 

Apem,    The  best,  for  the  innocence. 

Tim,    Wrought  he  not  well  that  painted  it? 

Apem.    He  wrought  better  that  made  the  painter; 
and  yet  he's  but  a  filthy  piece  of  work. 

Pain,     Y*  are  a  dog. 

Apem,    Thy  mother's  of  my  generation :  what's  she, 
if  I  be  a  dog  ? 

Tim.     Wilt  dine  with  me,  Apemantus? 

Apem.    No;  I  eat  not  lords. 

Tim,    An  thou  should'st,  thou'dst  anger  ladies* 
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Apem,  0,  they  eat  lords ;  so  ihey  come  by  great 
bellies. 

Ttm.    That's  a  laseiyioas  apprehensioii. 

Apem,  So  thou  apprehend'st  it  Take  it  for  thy 
labour. 

Tim.    How  dost  thou  Uke  this  jewel,  Apemantos  ? 

Apem.  Not  so  well  as  plain-dealingy  which  wiU 
not  cost  a  man  a  doit 

Tim.    What  dost  thou  think  *tis  worth  ? 

Apem.    Not  worth  my  thinking.  —  How  now»  poet ! 

Poet.    How  now,  philosopher! 

Apem.    Thou  Best. 

Poet.    Art  not  one? 

Apem.    Yes. 

Poet.    Then,  I  lie  not 

Apem.    Art  not  a  poet? 

Poet.    Yes. 

Apem.  Then,  thou  liest:  bok  in  thy  last  work, 
where  thou  hast  feign*d  him  a  worthy  fellow. 

Poet.    That*s  not  feign*d;  ke  is  so. 

Apem.  Yes,  he  is  worthy  of  thee,  and  to  pay  thee 
for  thy  labour :  he  that  knres  to  be  flattered  is  worthy 
o'  the  flatterer.     HeaTens,  that  I  were  a  lord ! 

Tim.    What  would'st  do  then,  Apemantus  ? 

Apem.  Ken  as  Apemantiu  does  now,  hate  a  lord 
with  my  heart 

7^.    What,  thyself? 

Apem.    Ay. 

Tim.    Wherefore  ? 

Apem.  That  I  had  no  bh^  wit  to  be  a  lard. — 
Art  not  thou  a  merchant? 

Mer.    Ay,  Apemantus. 

Apem.    Traflic  confound  thee,  if  the  gods  wiU  not! 

Mer.    If  traflic  do  it,  the  gods  do  it 

Apem.  Traffic's  thy  god ;  and  thy  god  confound  thee  I 
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Thtmpets  sound*    Enter  a  Serrant 

Tim.    What  trompefs  iiiat? 

Serv4ini.    *Ti8  Alcibiades,  and  some  twenty  horae. 
All  of  companioDBliip. 

Tim.    Pray,  entertain  them;  give  them  guide  to 

as. —  [iSMttfil  tome  Attondaats. 

You  must  needs  dine  with  them.  *—  Go  not  you  henoo. 

Till  I  have  thank'd  you;  [and]  when  dinner's  done 

Shew  me  this  piece*.-— I  am  Joyfyd  of  your  sights*  — 

Enter  Axcibiadbs,  with  his  con^any. 

Most  welcome,  sir! 

Apem.  So,  so,  there. — 

Aches  contract  and  starve  your  supple  Joints !  •— 
That  there  should  be  small  lore  'mongst  these  sweet 

knayes. 
And  an  this  courtesy !    The  strain  of  man*s  bred  out 
Into  baboon  and  monkey. 
Ahibiades.    Sir,  you  have  saVd  my  longing,  and  I 
feed 
Most  hungerly  on  your  sight. 

Tim.  Right  welcome,  shr: 

Ere  we  depart,  we*ll  share  a  bounteous  time 
In  different  pleasures.    Pray  you,  let  ns  in. 

[EcetffU  all  ha  ApEMAnnrs. 

Enter  two  Lords. 

1  Lord.    What  time  o*  day  is^t,  Apemantus? 

Apem.    Tiir«  to  be  honest. 

1  Lord.    That  time  serves  still. 

Apem.    The  most  accursed  thou,  tiiat  s^  omit*st  it 

3  Lord.    Thou  art  going  to  Lord  Timon*s  feast 

Apem.    Ay ;  to  see  meat  fill  knaves,  and  wine  heat 
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2  Lord,    Fare  thee  well;  fare  thee  welL 
Apem.    Thou  art  a  fool  to  bid  me  ftrewell  tnrioe. 
2  Lord,    Why^  Apemantiu  ? 
Apem,    ShouSd'st  have  kept  one  to  thyself,  for  I 
mean  to  give  thee  none. 

1  Lord.    Hang  thyself. 

Apem.    No,  I  will  do  nothing  at  thy  bidding:  make 
thy  requests  to  thy  Mend. 

2  Lord.    Away,  unpeaceable  dog !  or  FIl  spurn  thee 

hence. 
Apem.    I  win  fly,  like  a  dog,  the  heels  o'  th*  ass. 

1  Lord,    He^s  opposite  to  humanity.    Cknne,  shall 

we  in. 
And  taste  Lord  Timon*s  bounty?  he  outgoes 
The  Tery  heart  of  kindness. 

2  Lord,    He  pours  it  out ;  Plutus,  the  god  of  gold. 
Is  but  his  steward :  no  meed,  but  he  repays 
Sevenfold  above  itself;  no  gift  to  him. 

But  breeds  the  giver  a  return  exceeding 
All  use  of  quittance. 

1  Lord,  The  noblest  mind  he  carries. 
That  ever  govem'd  man. 

2  Lord,    Long  may  he  live  in  fortunes  t     ShaA 

we  in? 
1  Lord,    rU  keep  you  compaaj.  [JSseam/. 
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SOXHB  n. 

Tbe  Same.    A  Room  of  State  in  Txicov's  Home. 

Hautboys  playing  loud  muHc.  A  great  banquet  served 
tit;  FiiiiYnxs  and  others  attending:  then,  enter  Ti- 
MOK,  Alcibiades,  Lords,  and  other  Senators^  with 
VBKTiDnrB,  which  Tikon  redeemed  from  prison^ 
and  Attendants :  then  comes^  dropping  afier  att^ 
ArBKAKTUB,  discontentedly,  like  himself. 

Ventidius,    Most  honour*d  Timon, 
It  hath  pleased  the  gods  to  remember  my  fiithei^t  age, 
And  call  him  to  long  peace. 
He  is  gone  happy,  and  has  left  me  rieh: 
Then,  as  in  grated  vurtue  I  am  bound 
To  your  free  heart*  I  do  vetam  those  talents. 
Doubled  with  thanks  and  servicey  from  whose  he^ 
I  derived  liberty. 

'Tim.  O,  by  no  meaasy 

Honest  Ventidius:  you  mistake  my  love. 
I  gave  it  freely  ever;  and  there*s  none 
Can  truly  say,  he  gives,  if  he  receives : 
If  our  betters  play  at  that  game,  we  must  not  dare 
To  imitate  them:  fiiults  that  are  rich  are  fair 

Fen.    A  noble  spirit  1 

[They  stand  ceremoniously  waiting  for  Tmcix 
to  sit. 

Tim.  Nay,  my  lords. 

Ceremony  was  but  devis*d  at  first, 
To  set  a  gloss  on  faint  deeds,  hoUow  welcomes, 
Recanting  goodness,  sorry  ere  'tis  shown ; 
But  where  there  is  true  friendship,  there  needs  none. 
Pray,  sit:  more  welcome  are  ye  to  my  fortunes. 
Than  my  fortunes  to  me.  [Th^  sit. 
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1  hoT^,    My  lorcU  we  always  bare  confess'd  it. 

Apeia.    Ho,  ho,  confe88*d  it?  hanged  it»  have  you 
not? 

3%n.    O,  Apemantnal  —  yoa  are  wdcome. 

Af€m.    No,  you  shall  not  make  me  weloonnue^ 
I  come  to  have  thee  thrust  me  oat  of  doors. 

2Y9R.    Fiel   thou'zt  a  ehuii:   you'ye  got  a  homonr 
there 
Does  not  become  a  man,  'tis  nmch  to  blaone.—- 
They  say,  my  lords,  ira  furor  5reois  sf<. 
But  yond'  man  is  ever  angry. 
Oo,  let  him  have  a  table  by  himself; 
For  he  does  neither  affect  company, 
Nor  is  he  fit  for*t,  indeed. 

Apem.    Let  me  stay  at  thine  apperil,  Timon: 
T  come  to  observe;  I  give  thee  warning  on't. 

Tm.  I  take  no  heed  of  thee ;  thou*rt  an  Athenian* 
therefore,  welcome.  I  myself  would  have  no  power ; 
pr*ythee,  let  my  meat  make  thee  silent. 

Apem,  I  scorn  thy  meat ;  'twould  choke  me,  for  I 
should  ne'er  flatter  thee.  —  O  you  gods  1  what  a  num- 
ber of  men  eats  Timon,  and  he  sees  'em  not !  It 
grieves  me,  to  see  so  many  dip  their  meat  in  one 
man's  blood ;  and  aU  the  madness  is,  he  cheers  them 
up  too. 

I  wonder,  men  dare  tmst  themselves  with  men : 
Methinks,  they  should  invite  them  without  knives; 
Good  for  their  meat,  and  safer  fior  their  lives. 
There's  much  example  for't ;  the  fellow,  that  sits  next 
him  now,  parts  bread  with  him,  and  pledges  the  breath 
of  him  in  a  divided  draught,  is  the  readiest  man  to 
kill  him :  't  'as  been  proved.     If  I  were  a  huge  man, 
I  should  fear  to  drink  at  meals; 
Lest  they  should  spy  my  windpipe's  dangerous  notes ; 
Great  men  should  drink  with  harness  on  their  throats. 
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Tim,     My  lord,  — in  heart;  and  let  the  health  go 
round. 

2  Lord,    Let  it  flow  this  way»  my  good  lord. 

Apem,  Flow  this  way  ?  A  brave  fellow !  -—  he  keept 
his  tides  well.  Those  healths  wOl  make  fhee  and  thy 
state  look  iH,  Timon. 

Here's  that  which  is  too  weak  to  be  a  sinner. 
Honest  water,  which  ne'er  left  man  i'  th'  mire ; 
This  and  my  food  are  equals,  there's  no  odds. 
Feasts  are  too  proud  to  give  thanks  to  the  gods. 

Apbkavtits'  Qracs. 

Immortal  gods,  I  crave  no  pelf; 

I  pray  for  no  man,  but  myself. 

Grant  I  may  never  prove  so  fond. 

To  trust  man  on  his  oath  or  bond; 

Or  a  harlot  for  her  weeping; 

Or  a  dog  that  seems  a  sleeping. 

Or  a  keeper  with  my  freedom; 

Or  my  friends,  if  I  should  need  'em. 

Amen.     So  fall  to't: 

Eich  men  sin,  and  I  eat  root. 

[^Eafs  and  drinht. 

Much  good  dich  thy  good  heart,  Apemantus! 

Tim.  Cdptain  Aldbiades,  your  hearths  in  the  field 
now. 

Alcib,  My  heart  is  ever  at  your  service,  my 
lord.  ' 

Tim,  You  had  rather  be  at  a  breakfrtst  of  ene- 
mies, than  a  dinner  of  friends. 

Aleib.  So  they  were  bleeding-new,  my  lord,  there's 
no  meat  like  'em:  I  could  wish  my  best  friend  at 
such  a  jfeast* 

Apem,    'Would  all  those  flatterers  were  thine  ene> 
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mies  Uien,  that  then  thou  might^st  kill  'em,  and  bid 
me  to  'em. 

1  Lord.  Might  we  but  have  that  happiness,  mj 
lord,  that  you  wonld  once  nae  our  hearts,  whereby 
we  might  express  some  part  of  our  seals,  we  should 
think  ourselves  for  ever  perfect 

TioL,  O,  no  doubt,  my  good  Mends ;  but  the  gods 
themselves  have  provided  that  I  shall  have  much  help 
from  you :  how  had  you  been  my  friends  else  ?  why 
have  you  that  charitable  title  from  thousands,  did  not 
you  chiefly  belong  to  my  heart?  I  have  told  more 
of  you  to  myself  than  you  can  with  modesty  speak 
in  your  own  behalf;  and  thus  far  I  confirm  you.  O, 
you  gods  1  think  I,  what  need  we  have  any  friends, 
if  we  should  ne'er  have  need  of  'em  ?  they  were  the 
most  needless  creatures  living,  should  we  ne'er  have 
use  £nr  'em;  and  would  most  resemble  sweet  instru* 
ments  hung  up  in  cases,  that  keep  their  sounds  to 
themselves*  Why,  I  have  often  wished  myself  poorer, 
that  I  might  come  nearer  to  you.  We  are  bom  to 
do  benefits ;  and  what  better  or  properer  can  we  call 
our  own,  than  the  riches  of  our  friends  ?  O,  what  a 
precious  comfort 'tis,  to  have  so  many,  like  brothers, 
commanding  one  another's  fortunes.  O  joy  e'en  made 
away  ere 't  can  be  bom  I  Mine  eyes  cannot  hold 
out  water,  methinks:  to  forget  their  fkults,  I  drink 
to  you. 

4]9fm.    Thou  weep'st  to  make  them  drink,  Timon. 

2  Lord.     Zoi^   had   the   like    conception   in    our 

eyes, 
And  at  that  instant  like  a  babe  sprung  up, 
4pefli.    Ho,  hoi    I  laugh  to  think  that  babe  a  bas* 

tard. 
8  Lord,    I  promise  you,  my  lord,  you  moved  me 

much. 
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Apem.    Much  I  ITucket  sounded. 

Tim.    What  means  that  tramp  i  —  How  now ) 

Enter  a  Serrant. 

Serv.  Please  yoo^  mj  lord,  there  are  certain  ladies 
most  desirous  of  admittanee. 

Tim.    Ladies  1    What  are  their  wills  ? 

Serv.  There  comes  with  them  a  forenmner,  mj 
lord^  which  beexs  that  of&ce  to  signify  their  pleaswes 

Tim.    I  pray»  let  them  be  admitted. 

Enter  CmpiD. 

Ctqnd.    Hail  to  thee,  worthy  Timon;  and  to  all 
That  of  his  bounties  taste  1  —The  five  best  senses 
Acknowledge  thee  their  patron;  and  come  freely 
To  gratnlate  tiiy  plenteous  bosom.    The  ear. 
Taste,  touch,  smdl,  pleas'd  from  thy  table  rise; 
They  only  now  come  but  to  feast  thine  eyes. 

Tim.    They're  welcome  alL    Let  them  ha^«  kind 
admittance: 
HusiCy  make  their  welcome.  [^ExU  Cvpix). 

1  Lord.    Tou  see,  my  lord,  how  ample  y*  are  be^ 
lov'd. 

Mime.  Enter  Cupid,  mUk  a  Masque  of  Ladies  oj 
Amazons,  with  lutes  in  their  Jumds^  daneingf  and 
playing. 

Apem^    Hey  day!  what  a  sweep  of  Tanity  oomef 
this  way  I 
They  dance!  they  are  mad  women. 
Like  madness  is  the  glory  of  this  life. 
As  this  pomp  shews  to  a  little  oil   and  root 
We  make  ourselves  foo*s,  to  disport  ourselves; 
And  spend  our  flatteries,  to  drink  those  men. 
Upon  whose  age  we  void  it  up  again. 
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With  poisonous  spite,  and  envy. 

Who  Uvea  that's  not  deptayedy  or  depraves  ? 

Who  dies  that  bears  not  one  spurn  to  their  graves 

Of  their  Mend's  gift  ? 

I  should  fear,  those,  that  danee  before  me  now» 

Would    one    day    stamp    upon    me  r    't   has    been 

done. 
Men  shut  their  doors  against  a  setting  mtau 

[^The  Lords  rise  from  tdble^  wUh  mtwft  adar^ 
ing  of  TixoK ;   a»^,  to  show  thmr  lovss^ 
each  singles  ovi  an  Amazon,  and  aU  danee^ 
Men  with  Women^  a  lofiy  strain  or  two  to 
the  hautboys^  and  cease, 
Tim.    You  have  done   our  pleasures  much  grace, 
fair  ladies. 
Set  a  fair  fashion  on  our  entertainment. 
Which  was  not  half  so  beautiful  and  kind  s 
You  have  added  worth  unto  't,  and  lustre. 
And  entertain'd  me  with  mine  own  device; 
I  am  to  thank  you  for  it. 

l^Lady,    My  lord,  you  take  us  even  at  the  besu 
Apem.    Taith,  for  the  worst  is  fflthyj   and  would 
not  hold  taking,  I  doubt  me* 

Tim,     Ladies,  there  is  an  idle  banquet 
Attends  you :  please  you  to  dispose  yourselves. 
AU  Ladies.    Most  thankfiiUy,  my  lord. 

[^Exeunt  CxStid^  and  Ladies. 
Tim,    Plavius  t 
Flavius.    My  lord. 

Tim,  The  little  casket  bring  me  hither. 

Flav.    Yes,  my  lord.    lAside,"]    More  jewels  yet ! 
There  is  no  crossing  him  in's  humour; 
Else  I  should  teU  him,  —  well,  —  i*  faith,  I  should, 
When    all's    spent,    he*d    bo    cross'd    then,    an    he 
could. 
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'Tis  pity  bounty  had  not  eyes  behind. 

That  man  might  ne'er  be  wretched  for  his  mind. 

[JBaeit,  and  returns  with  the  easkeL 

1  Lord,    Where  be  our  men? 
Serv.    Here,  my  lord.  In  readiness. 

2  Lord.    Our  horses ! 

Tim.  O,  my  friends  1 

I  have  one  word  to  say  to  you.    Look  you,  my  good 

lord, 
I  must  entreat  you,  honour  me  so  much. 
As  to  advance  this  jewel ;  accept  it  and  wear  it. 
Kind  my  lord. 

1  Lord.    I  am  so  far  already  in  your  gifts,— > 
All.    So  are  we  alL 

Enter  a  Servant 

Sew.  My  lord,  there  are  certain  nobles  of  the 
Senate  newly  alighted,  and  come  to  visit  you. 

Tim.    They  are  fairly  welcome. 

Flav.  I  beseech  your  honour. 

Vouchsafe  me  a  word:  it  does  concern  you  near. 

Tim.  Near  ?  why  then  another  time  FU  hear  thee : 
I  pr'3rthee,  letfs  be  provided  to  shew  them  entertain* 
ment. 

Flae»    [iltidtf.]    I  scarce  know  how. 

Enter  another  Servant. 

2  Serv.  May  it  please  your  honour,  Lord  Lucius, 
Out  of  his  free  love,  hath  presented  to  you 

Four  milk-white  horses,  trapp'd  in  silver. 

Tim.    I  shaU  accept  tiiem  fairly:  let  the  presents 

Enter  a  third  Servant. 

Be  worthily  entertain'd.  —  How  now  I  what  news? 
8  Serv.    Please  you,  my  lord,  that  honourable  gen- 
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tleman.  Lord  LucuUus,  entreats  jour  company  to- 
morrow to  hunt  with  him ;  and  has  sent  your  honour 
two  brace  of  greyhounds. 

Tim.    m  hunt  with  him;    and  let  them  be  re» 
ceiv'd, 
Not  without  fair  reward. 

Flav.    lAside.']  What  will  this  come  to  i 

He  commands  us  to  provide,  and  give  great  gifts. 
And  all  out  of  an  empty  coffer : 
Nor  will  he  know  his  purse;  or  yield  me  this. 
To  shew  him  what  a  beggar  his  heart  is. 
Being  of  no  power  to  make  his  wishes  good. 
His  promises  fly  so  beyond  his  state, 
That  what  he  speaks  is  all  in  debt;  he  owes 
For  every  word :  he  is  so  kind,  that  he  now 
Pays  interest  for  't ;  his  land's  put  to  their  books. 
WeU,  would  I  were  gently  put  out  of  office, 
Before  I  were  forc'd  outl 
Happier  is  he  that  has  no  friend  to  fee 
Than  such  as  do  even  enemies  exceed. 
I  bleed  inwardly  for  my  lord.  [Eieil. 

Tim.  You  do  yourselves 

Much  wrong :  you  bate  too  much  of  your  own  merits. 
Here,  my  lord,  a  trifle  of  our  love. 

2  Lard.    With  more   than  common  thanks  I  will 
receive  it. 

8  Lord,    O,  he's  the  very  soul  of  bounty. 

Tim.    And  now  I  remember,  my  lord,  you  gave 
Good  words  the  other  day  of  a  bay  courser 
I  rode  on:  it  is  yours,  because  you  lik'd  it. 

2  Lard.    O,  I  beseech  you,  pardon  me,  my  lord, 
in  that. 

Tim.    You  may  take  my  word,  my  lord:  I  Know 
no  man 
Can  justly  praise*  but  what  he  does  affect : 

TOL.   X.  O 
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I  weigh  my  friend's  affection  with  mine  own; 
m  tell  you  true.     Til  oall  to  yoa. 

All  Lards,  0»  none  so  welcome 

Tim,    I  take  all»  and  your  seTeral  visitations. 
So  kind  to  heart,  *tis  not  enough  to  give: 
Nfethinks,  I  could  deal  kingdoms  to  my  friends, 
And  ne'er  be  weary.  •'^  Alcibiades, 
Thou  art  a  soldier,  thereflwe  seldom  rich: 
It  comes  in  charity  to  thee;  for  all  thy  living 
Is  'mongst  the  dead,  and  all  the  lands  thou  hast 
Lie  in  a  pitch'd  field. 
Alcib,  Ay,  defil'd  land,  my  lord. 

1  Lord.    We  are  so  virtuously  bound,— 

Tim,  And  so 

Am  I  to  you. 

2  l^>rd.  So  infinitely  endear'd, — 
Tim,    AU  to  you. — Lights!  more  lights! 

1  Lord,  The  best  of  happiness, 

Honour,  and  fortunes,  keep  with  you.  Lord  Timon. 

Tim,    Ready  for  his  firiends. 

{^Exeunt  Alcxbiacss,  Lords,  ^ 

Apem,  What  a  coil's  here! 

Serving  of  becks,  and  jutting  out  of  bums  1 
I  doubt  whether  their  legs  be  worth  the  sums 
That  are  given  for  'em.    Friendship's  full  of  dregs: 
Methinks,  false  hearts  should  never  have  sound  legs. 
Thus  honest  fools  lay  out  their  wealth  on  court'sies. 

Tim.    Now,  Apemantus,  if  tiiou  wert  not  sullen, 
I'd  be  good  to  thee. 

Apem.  No,  I'll  nothing;  for  if  I  should  be  brib'd 
too,  there  would  Be  none  left  to  rail  upon  thee,  and 
then  thou  would*st  sin  the  faster.  Thou  giVst  so  long, 
Timon,  I  fear  me,  thou  wilt  give  away  thyself  in 
paper  shortly:  what  needs  these  feasts,  pomps,  and 
vain  glories? 
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TVm.  Nay,  &n  you  begin  to  rail  on  society  once, 
i  am  sworn  not  to  give  regard  to  you.  Farewell ;  and 
come  with  better  music.  [£jrtl. 

Apem,    So ;  —  thou  wilt  not  hear  me  now ;  —  thou 
shalt  not  then;   rU  lock  thy  heaven  from  thee. 
Oy  that  men's  ears  should  be 
To  counsel  deaf,  but  not  to  flattery  I  lExif 


ACT   II. 


ScxKS  I.— The  Same.    A  Room  in  a  Senator's 
Hooae. 

Enter  a  Senator,  vnth  papers  in  his  hand. 

SSITATOX. 

AND  late,  five  thousand  to  Varro;  and  to  Isidore 
He  owes  nine  thousand,  besides  my  former  sum. 
Which  makes  it  five-and*twenty — Still  in  motion 
Of  raging  waste  ?    It  cannot  hold ;  it  will  not 
If  I  want  gold,  steal  but  a  beggar's  dog. 
And  ^ve  it  Timon,  why,  the  dog  coins  gold: 
If  I  would  seU  my  horse,  and  buy  twenty  more 
Better  than  he,  why,  give  my  horse  to  Timon; 
Ask  nothing,  give  it  him,  it  foals  me  straight. 
And  able  horses.     No  porter  at  his  gate; 
But  rather  one  that  smiles,  and  still  invites 
All  that  pass  by.    It  cannot  hold;  no  reason 
Csn  found  his  state  in  safety.     Caphis,  ho! 
Caphis,  I  say* 

Enter  Caphis. 

•  Caphis.  Here,  sir :  what  is  your  plsasiire  ? 
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Sen.     Qet  on  your   doak,  and  haste  you  to  Lord 
Timon; 
Importune  him  for  my  moneys;  be  not  ccas*d 
With  slight  denial;  nor  then  silenc'd,  when— 
*'  Commend  me  to  your  master  "  —  and  tiie  cap 
Plays  in  the  right  hand,  thus;  —  but  tell  him. 
My  uses  cry  to  me.     I  must  serye  my  turn 
Out  of  mine  own :  his  days  and  times  are  past. 
And  my  reliances  on  his  fracted  dates 
Have  smit  my  credit.     I  love,  and  honour  him, 
But  must  not  break  my  back  to  heal  his  finger. 
Immediate  are  my  needs ;  and  my  relief 
Must  not  be  to8s*d  and  turn'd  to  me  in  words. 
But  find  supply  immediate.     Qet  you  gone* 
Put  on  a  most  importunate  aspect, 
A  visage  of  demand ;  for,  I  do  fear. 
When  every  feather  sticks  in  his  own  wing, 
Lord  Timon  will  be  left  a  naked  gull, 
Which  fiashes  now  a  phoenix.     Get  you  gone. 

Caph.    I  go,  sir. 

Sen.    Take  the  bonds  along  with  you, 
And  have  the  dates  in  compt. 

Caph.  I  will,  sir. 

Sen.  Qo. 

[Exemi 

SCBKB  IL 

The  Same.    A  Hall  in  TuiOK*8  House. 

Enter  Flatixts,  mth  many  bills  in  his  7iand$. 
Flao.    No  care,  no  stop :  so  senseless  of  expense, 
That  he  will  neither  know  how  to  maintfiin  it. 
Nor  cease  his  fiow  of  riot ;  takes  no  accoimt 
How  things  go  from  him,  nor  resumes  no  care 
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Of  what  is  to  continue.'    Never  mind 
Was  to  be  bo  unwisei  to  be  so  kind. 
What  shall  be  done  i    He  will  not  hear,  till  feel. 
I  must  be  round  with  him,  now  he  comes  from  hunt- 
ing. 
Fie,  fie,  fie,  fie! 

Enter  Cafhis,   and  the  Servants   of  Isidobb  and 

VjLRBO. 

Caph.  Gk>od  even,  Varro.    What! 

You  come  for  money? 

Varro' 8  Servant,         Is't  not  your  business  too? 
Caph.    It  is.  —  And  yours  too,  Isidore  ? 
bidore^s  Servant,  It  is  so. 

CopA.    Would  we  were  all  diBcharg*d! 
Var,  Serv.  I  fear  it 

CapK    Here  comes  the  lord. 

Enter  Tixon,  AiiCibiades,  and  Lords,  ^ 

Tim,    So  soon  as  dinner's  done,  we'll  forth  again. 
My  Alcibiades.  —  With  me  !  what  is  your  will  ? 

Caph.    My  lord,  here  is  a  nqte  of  certain  dues. 

Tim,    Dues !    Whence  are  3'ou  ? 

Caph,  Of  Athens  here,  my  lord 

Tim,    Oo  to  my  steward. 

Ci^h,    Please  it  your  lordship,  he  hath  put  me  off 
To  the  succession  of  new  days  this  month : 
My  master  is  awak'd  by  great  occasion 
To  call  upon  his  own,  and  humbly  prays  you 
That  with  your  other  noble  parts  youll  suit 
In  giving  him  his  right. 

Tim,  Mine  honest  friend, 

I  pr'ythee,  but  repair  to  me  next  morning. 

Caph.    Nay,  good  my  lord, — 

Tim.  Contain  thyself,  good  friend 
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Var.  Serv,     One  Vanro's  sfirvant/my  good  lord,— 

Isid.  Serv.  From  Isidore : 

He  humbly  prays  your  jipeedy  payment* — 

Caph,    If  you  did  know,  my  lord,   my  maitei'a 
wants, — 

Var.  Serv.    'Twas  due  on  forfeitora,  my  lard,  sis 
weeks. 
And  past, — 

hid,  Serv.    Your  steward  puts  me  off,  my  lord; 
And  I  am  sent  expressly  to  your  lordship. 

Tim.     Give  me  breath. — 
I  do  beseech  you,  good  my  lords,  keep  on ; 

^Exeunt  Aixubiadbs  and  Lords, 
ril  wait   upon   you   instantly.  —  Come   hither:   pray 
you,  [To  Flativb. 

How  goes  the  world,  that  I  am  thus  encounter'd 
With  clamorous  demands  of  date*fairoke  bonds. 
And  the  detention  of  long*since-due  debts. 
Against  my  honour? 

Flap.  Please  you,  gehtlemen. 

The  time  is  unagreeable  to  this  business: 
Your  importunacy  cease  till  after  dinner, 
That  I  may  make  his  lordship  understand 
Wherefore  you  are  not  paid. 

Tim.  Do  so,  my  friends. 

See  them  well  entertain'd.  [Exit  Tikoh. 

Flav.  Pray,  draw  near. 

{^Exit  FxjtTivs. 

Enter  ApsiCAirrus  and  a  FooL 
Caph.     Stay,  stay;  here  comes  the  Fool  with  Ape* 
mantuB :  let's  haye  some  sport  with  'em. 
Var.  Serv.    Hang  him,  he*ll  abuse  us. 
Teid.  Serv.    A  plague  upon  him,  dog! 
Var.  Serv.    How  dost.  Fool } 
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Apem,     Oo8t  dialogue  with  thy  shadow? 

Var.  Serv,    I  speak  not  to  thee. 

Apem.    No;  'tis  to  thyself.  —  Come  away. 

[To  the  FooL 

hid.  Serv.  [7o  Vah.  Serv.]  There's  the  fod 
hangs  on  your  hack  already. 

Apem.  No,  thou  stand*st  single ;  thou'rt  not  on 
him  yet. 

Caph.     Where's  the  fool  now  ? 

Apem,  He  last  ask'd  the  qneetion.— -Poor  rognea, 
and  usurers'  men;  bawds  between  gold  and  want. 

AH  Serv.    What  are  we,  Apemantus  i 

Apem.     Asses. 

All  Serv.    Why  i 

Apem.  That  you  ask  me  what  you  are»  and  do  not 
know  yourselves.  -*-  Speak  to  'em.  Fool. 

Fool.    How  do  you,  gentlemen? 

All  Serv.  Qramercies,  good  Fool.  How  does  your 
mistress  ? 

Fool.  She's  e'en  setting  on  water  to  seald  sadi 
chickens  as  you  are.  Would  we  oould  see  you  at 
Corinth! 

Apem.    Good:  gramercy. 

Enter  Page. 

Fool.    Look  you,  here  comes  my  mistress*  page. 

Page.  [To  the  Fool.]  Why,  how  now.  Captain! 
what  do  you  in  this  wise  company  ? — How  dost  thou, 
Apemantus  ? 

Apem.  Would  I  had  a  rod  in  my  mouth,  that  1 
might  answer  thee  profitably. 

Page,  Pr'ythee,  Apemantus,  read  me  the  super- 
scription of  these  letters  t  I  know  not  which  is  which 

Apem.    Canst  not  read? 

Page.    No. 
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Apem,  There  will  little  learning  die,  (ihen,  that 
day  thoa  art  hang*d.  This  is  to  Lord  Timon;  tlua 
to  Alcibiades.  Go:  thou  wast  bom  a  bastard,  and 
thoa*lt  die  a  bawd. 

Page.  Thou  wast  whelp*d  a  dog;  and  thou  shall 
famish,  —  a  dog^s  death.     Answer  not ;  I  am  gone. 

\^Rcii  Page. 

Apem,  E*en  so  thou  out-run'st  grace.  Fool,  I  will 
go  with  you  to  Lord  Timon's. 

Fool.     Will  you  leave  me  there  ? 

Apem,  If  Timon  stay  at  home.  —  You  three  serre 
three  usurers  ? 

All  Serv,    I  would  they  serv'd  us ! 

Apem.  So  would  I,  —  as  good  a  trick  as  ever  hang* 
man  served  thief. 

Fool.     Are  you  three  usurers'  men? 

AU  Serv.    Ay,  Fool. 

Fool.  I  think  no  usurer  but  has  a  fool  to  his  sei« 
vant :  my  mistress  is  one,  and  I  am  her  fool.  When 
men  come  to  borrow  of  your  masters,  they  approach 
sadly,  and  go  away  merry;  but  they  enter  my  mis- 
tress* house  merrily,  and  go  away  sadly.  The  reason 
of  this? 

Var.  Serv.    I  could  render  one. 

Apem.  Do  it,  then,  that  we  may  account  thee  a 
whoremaster  and  a  knave;  which  notwithstanding, 
thou  shalt  be  no  less  esteemed. 

Var,  Serv.    What  is  a  whoremaster.  Fool  ? 

Fool.  A  fool  in  good  clothes,  and  something  like 
thee.  *Tis  a  spirit :  sometime  't  appears  like  a  lord ; 
sometime  like  a  lawyer ;  sometime  like  a  philosopher, 
with  two  stones  more  than  his  artificial  one.  He  is 
7ery  often  like  a  knight ;  and  generally  in  all  shapes, 
tnat  man  goes  up  and  down  in,  from  fourscore  to 
thirteen,  this  spirit  walks  in. 
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Yar.  Serv.    Thou  art  not  altogether  a  fool. 

Fool.  Nor  thou  altogether  a  wise  man:  at  much 
foolery  as  I  haye,  so  much  wit  thou  lack'st 

Apem,  That  answer  might  have  become  Ape- 
mantus. 

All  Serv,    Aside,  aside :  here  comes  Lord  Timon. 

Enter  Timok  and  Fulyius. 

Apem.    Come,  with  me.  Fool,  come. 

Fool,  I  do  not  always  follow  lover,  elder  brother, 
and  woman;  sometime,  the  philosopher. 

{^Exeunt  Apemantts  €md  FooL 

Flav.    Pray  you,  walk  near:   FIl  speak  with  you 
anon.  [JSseimi  Senr. 

Tim,    You  make  me  marvel.     Wherefore,  ere  this 
time. 
Had  you  not  fully  laid  my  state  before  me. 
That  I  might  so  have  rated  my  expense 
As  I  had  leave  of  means  ? 

Flav.  You  would  not  hear  no. 

At  many  leisures  I  proposed. 

Tim.  Go  to: 

Perchance,  some  single  vantages  you  took. 
When  my  indisposition  put  you  back; 
And  that  unaptness  made  your  nunister, 
Thus  to  excuse  yourself. 

Flav.  O,  my  good  lord! 

At  many  times  I  brought  in  my  accounts, 
Laid  them  before  you :  you  would  throw  them  off, 
And  say,  you  found,  them  in  mine  honesty. 
When  for  some  trifling  present  you  have  bid  me 
Return  so  much,  I  have  shook  my  head,  and  wept; 
Yea,  'gainst  th*  authority  of  manners,  pray'd  you 
To  hold  your  hand  more  dose:  I  did  endure 
Not  seldom   nor  no  slight  checks,  when  I  have 
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Prompted  70a,  in  the  ebb  of  your  estate. 
And  your  great  flow  of  debts.     My  loved  lord. 
Though   you   bear  now,  —  too   late  !  —  yet '  noVs   a 

time 
The  greatest  of  your  baying  lacks  a  half 
To  pay  your  present  debts. 

Tim.  Let  all  my  land  be  sold 

Flav,    'Tis  all  engaged,  some  forfeited  and  gone; 
And  what  remains  will  hardly  stop  the  mouth 
Of  present  dues.     The  future  comes  apace ; 
What  shall  defend  the  interim?  uid  at  length 
How  goes  our  reck'ning? 

Tim,    To  Lacedssmon  did  my  land  extend. 

Flav,    O,  my  good  lord !  the  world  is  but  a  word ; 
Were  it  all  yours  to  give  it  in  a  breath, 
How  quickly  were  it  gone? 

Tim.  You  tell  me  true. 

Flao.    If  you  suspect  my  husbandry,  or  falsehood. 
Call  me  before  th*  exactest  auditors. 
And  set  me  on  the  proof.     So  the  gods  bless  me. 
When  all  our  offices  have  been  oppress'd 
With  riotous  feeders;  when  our  vaults  have  wept 
With  drunken  spilth  of  wine ;  when  every  room 
Hath  blaz'd  with  lights,  and  bra/d  with  minstreky, 
I  have  retir'd  me  to  a  wasteftil  cock. 
And  set  mine  eyes  at  flow. 

Tim,  Pr'ythee,  no  mor6« 

Flav.    Heavens,   have*  I   said,  the  bounty  of  this 
lord! 
How  many  prodigal  bits  have  slaves   and  peasants 
This  night  englutted !     Who  is  hot  Timon's  ? 
What  heart,  head,  sword,  force,  means,  but  is  Lord 

Timon's  ? 
Ghreat  Timon,  noble,  worthy,  royal  Timon! 
Ah  I  when  the  means  are  gone  that  buy  this  praise. 
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The  oreath  is  gone  whereof  this  praise  is  made: 
Feast-won,  fast-lost;  one  cloud  of  winter  showers. 
These  ^es  are  ooach'd. 

Tim.  Come,  sermon  me  no  farther. 

No  villainous  bounty  yet  hath  pass'd  my  heart; 
Unwisely,  not  igkiobly,  baVe  I  given. 
Why  dost  thou   weep  i    Canst   thou  the  consdenc'' 

lack. 
To  think  I  shall  lack  friendsf?     Secure  thy  heatrt. 
If  I  w6uld  broach  the  vessels  of  my  love. 
And  try  the  argument  of  hearts  by  borrowing, 
Men,  and  men's  fortunes,  oould  I  frankly  use. 
As  I  can  bid  thee  speak. 

Flav.  Assurance  bless  your  thoughts! 

Tim,    And,  in  some  sort,  these  wants  of  mine  are 
crown  d, 
That  I  account  them  blessings;  for  by  these 
Shall  I  try  friends.     You  shall  perceive  how  you 
Mistake  my  fortunes;  I  am  wealthy  in  my  friends. 
Within  there !  —  Flaminius  I  Servilius  1 

Enter  Flamiktcts,  Sebvilius,  and  other  Servants. 

Servanii.    My  lord,  my  lord,  — 

Tim,  I  will  dispatch  you  severally.  —  You,  to  Lord 
Lucius ;  —  to  Lord  Lucullus  you ;  I  hunted  with  his 
honour  to-day :  —  you,  to  Sempronius.  Commend  me 
to  their  loves;  and,  I  am  proud,  say,  that  my  occa- 
sions have  found  time  to  use  them  toward  a  supply 
of  money :  let  the  request  be  fifty  talents. 

Flaminius,     As  you  have  said,  my  lord. 

Flav,    Lord  Lucius,  and  LucuUus?  humph! 

Tim,     Go  you,  sir,  [to  cmother  Serv.]  to  the  Senators, 
(Of  whom,  even  to  the  State's  best  health,  I  have 
DeserVd  this  hearis^)  bid  'em  send  o*  th'  instant 
A  thousand  talents  to  me. 
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Fhttf.  I  have  been  bold, 

(For  that  I  knew  it  the  most  general  way) 
To  them  to  use  your  signet,  and  your  name; 
But  they  do  shake  their  heads,  and  I  am  here 
No  richer  in  return. 

Tim.  Is*t  true?  can't  be? 

F/ov.     They  answer,  in  a  joint  and  corporate  voice. 
That  now  they  are  at  fall,  want  treasure,  cannot 
Do  what  they  would;  are   sorry — you   are  hononr- 

able,  — 
But  yet  they  could  have  wish'd — they  know  not— 
Something  hath  been  amiss  —  a  noble  nature 
May   catch   a   wrench — would   all   were   well  —  'tis 

pity :  — 
And  so,  intending  other  serious  matters. 
After  distasteful  looks,  and  these  hard  fractions. 
With  certain  half-caps,  and  cold-moving  nods, 
They  froze  me  into  silence. 

Tim,  You  gods,  reward  them  I  — 

Pr*ythee,  man,  look  cheerly:  these  old  fellows 
Have  their  ingratitude  in  them  hereditary: 
Their  blood  is  cak'd,  'tis  cold,  it  seldom  flows; 
'Tis  lack  of  kindly  warmth  they  are  not  kind. 
And  nature,  as  it  grows  again  toward  earth. 
Is  fashion'd  for  the  journey,  dull,  and  heavy.  — 
Go  to  Ventidius,  —  [to  a  Serv.]     'Pr'ythee,  [to  Fla- 
vins.] be  not  sad, 
Thou  art  true  and  honest:  ingeniously  I  speak, 
No  blame   belongs  to   thee.  —  [Tb  Serv.]     Ventidiui 

lately 
Buried  his  father;  by  whose  death,  he's  stepp'd 
Into  a  great  estate:  when  he  was  poor, 
Imprison'd,  and  in  scarcity  of  friends, 
1  dear'd  him  with  five  talents:  greet  him  from  me; 
Bid  him  suppose  some  good  necessity 
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Touches  Ms  friend,  wUch  craves  to  be  remember'd 
With  those  five  talents :  — that  had,  [£o  Flav.]  give 

it  these  fellows 
To  whom  'tis  instant  due.     Ne*er  speak,  or  think. 
That  Timon's  fortunes  'mong  his  friends  can  sink. 
Flan.    I  would,  I  could  not  think  it :  that  thought 

is  bounty's  foe; 
Being  free  itself,  it  thinks  all  others  so.        \Extwu. 


ACT    III. 


SoxioB  L — The  Same.    A  Room  in  Ltrovixus's 
House. 

•FLAXiNTirs  waUing.    Enter  a  Servant  to  him. 

SXBVAirT. 

I  HAVE  told  my  lord  of  you ;  he  is  coming  down 
to  you. 
Flam,    I  thank  you,  sir. 

Enter  Lucitlltts. 

Serv.    Here's  my  lord. 

Luadlus.  lAside.']  One  of  Lord  Timon's  men> 
a  gift,  I  warrant.  Why,  this  hits  right ;  I  dreamt  of 
a  silver  bason  and  ewer  to*night.  Flaminius,  honest 
Flaminius,  you  are  very  respectively  welcome,  sir. —^ 
Fill  me  some  wine.  —  [^Exit  Servant.]  And  how  does 
that  honourable  complete,  free«hearted  gentleman  of 
Athens,  thy  very  bountiful  good  lord  and  master. 

Flam.     His  health  is  well,  sir. 

Lueul     I  am  right  glad  that  his  health  is  well,  sir. 
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And  what  hast  thou  there  under  thy  cloak,  pretty 
flaminiua  ? 

Flam.  'Faith,  nothing  but  aa  empty  box,  sir, 
which,  in  my  lord's  behalf,  I  come  to  entreat  your 
honour  to  supply;  who,  having  great  and  instant  oc- 
casion to  use  fifty  talents,  hath  sent  to  your  LordBhip 
to  furnish  him,  nothing  doubting  your  present  assist- 
ance therein. 

Lucul,  La,  la,  la,  la,  —  nothing  doubting,  says  he  ? 
alas,  good  lord!  a  noble  gentleman  'tis,  if  he  would 
not  keep  so  good  a  house.  Many  a  time  and  often 
I  ha'  din'd  with  him,  and  told  him  on't ;  and  come 
again  to  supper  to  him,  of  purpose  to  have  him  spend 
less,  and  yet  he  would  embrace  no  counsel,  take  no 
warning  by  my  coming.  Every  man  has  his  fault, 
and  honesty  is  his :   I  ha'  told  him  on't,  but  I   could 

ne'er  get  him  from  't. 

• 

Enter  the  Servant  tnth  wine. 

Serv.    Please  yoiu:  lordship,  here  is  the  wine. 

Lucul.  Flaminius,  I  have  noted  thee  always  wise. 
Here's  to  thee. 

Flam.     Your  lordship  speaks  yoiir  pleasure. 

Lucul.  I  have  observed  thee  always  for  a  towardly 
prompt  spirit,  —  give  thee  thy  due,  —  and  one  that 
knows  what  belongs  to  reason;  and  canst  use  the 
time  well,  if  the  time  use  thee  well:  good  parts  in 
thee.  —  Get  you  gone,  sirrah.  [  To  the  Servant,  who 
goes  oul.]-— Draw  nearer,  honest  Flaminius.  Thy 
lord's  a  bountifbl  gentleman;  but  thou  art  wise,  and 
thou  know'st  well  enough,  although  thou  com'st  tc 
me,  that  this  is  no  time  to  lend  money,  especially 
upon  bare  friendship,  without  security.  Here's  three 
solidares  for  thee ;  good  boy,  wink  at  me,  and  say 
thou  saw'st  me  not.     Fare  thee  welL 
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Flam,     Is't  possible,  the  world  should  so  much  di£fer, 
And  we  alive  that  liv'd?     Fly,  damned  baseness. 
To  him  that  worships  thee. 

[Throwing  the  money  away. 

LuaiL    Ha !  now  I  see  thou  art  a  fool,  and  fit  for 
thj  master.  [Exit  Lucullvs. 

Flam,    Maj  these    add   to   the   number  that  may 
scald  thee !  » 

Let  molten  coin  be  thy  damnation, 
Thou  disease  of  a  Mend,  and  not  himself! 
Has  friendship  such  a  faint  and  milky  heart. 
It  turns  in  less  than  two  nights  }    O  you  gods ! 
I  feel  my  master^s  passion.     This  slave, 
Unto  his  honour,  has  my  lord's  meat  in  him: 
Why  should  it  thrive,  and  turn  to  nutriment. 
When  he  is  tum'd  to  poison? 
O,  may  diseases  only  work  upon't! 
And,  when  he's  sick  to  death,  let  not  that  part  of 

nature. 
Which  my  lord  paid  fbr,  be  of  any  power    . 
To  expel  sickness,  but  prolmig  his  hour  I  [Exit 


8csra  II. 
The  Same.    A  Public  Place. 

Enter  Lucnrs,  ttith  three  Strangers. 

Ltwius.  Who?  (he  Lord  Timon?  he  is  my  tcry 
good  friend,  and  an  honourable  gentleman. 

1  Stranger,  We  know  him  for  no  less,  though  we 
are  but  strangers  to  him.  But  I  can  tell  you  one 
thing,  my  lord,  and  which  I  hear  from  common  ru- 
mours :  now  Lord  Timon's  happy  hours  are  done  and 
past,  and  his  estate  shrinks  from  him. 
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Luc,  Fie !  no,  do  not  believe  it ;  he  cannot  wanf; 
for  money. 

2  Strtm.  But  believe  yon  this,  my  lord,  that,  not 
long  ago,  one  of  his  men  was  with  the  Lord  Lucol- 
lus,  to  borrow  so  many  talents ;  nay,  urg'd  extremely 
for't,  and  shewed  what  necessity  belong*d  to*t,  and 
yet  was  deni'd. 

Luc.    How  ? 

2  Stran.    I  tell  you,  deni*d,  my  lord. 

Luc,  What  a  strange  case  was  that!  now,  before 
the  gods,  I  am  asham'd  on*t.  Denied  that  hononx* 
able  man?  there  was  very  little  honour  shew'd  in't. 
For  my  own  part,  I  must  needs  confess,  I  have  re- 
ceived some  small  kindnesses  from  him,  as  money, 
plate,  jewels,  and  such  like  trifles,  nothing  comparing 
to  his;  yet,  had  he  mistook  him,  and  sent  to  me,  I 
should  ne'er  have  deni*d  his  occasion  so  many  talents. 

Enter  Ssbvilius. 

Servityus,  See,  by  good  hap,  yonder*s  my  lord;  1 
have  sweat  to  see  his  honour. — My  honour'd  lord, — 

^To  Lttcius. 

Luc,  Servilius!  you  are  kindly  met,  sir.  Fare 
thee  well:  commend  me  to  thy  honourable- virtuous 
lord,  my  very  exquisite  friend. 

Ser,  May  it  please  your  honour,  my  lord  hath 
sent  — 

Luc.  Ha!  what  has  he  sent?  I  am  so  much  en- 
deared to  that  lord,  he's  ever  sending:  how  shall  I 
thank  him,  think'st  thou  ?    And  what  has  he  sent  now  ? 

Ser,  Has  only  sent  his  present  occasion  now,  my 
lord ;  requesting  your  lordship  to  supply  his  instant 
use  with  so  many  talents. 

Luc.  I  know,  his  lordship  is  but  merry  with  me : 
He  cannot  want  fifty-five  hundred  talents. 
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Ser,    But  in   the  mean   time   he   wants  less,  my 
lord.  » 

If  his  occasion  were  not  virtuous, 
I  should  not  urge  it  half  so  faithfully. 

Lue.    Dost  thou  speak  seriously,  ServOius? 

Ser,    Upon  my  soul,  'tis  true,  sir. 

Luc.  What  a  wicked  beast  was  I,  to  disfumish 
myself  against  such  a  good  time,  when  I  might  ha* 
shown  myself  honourable !  how  unluckily  it  happened, 
that  I  should  purchase  the  day  before  for  a  litUe  part, 
and  undo  a  great  deal  of  honour!  —  Servilius,  now 
before  the  gods,  I  am  not  able  to  do ;  the  more  beast, 
I  say.  —  I  was  sending  to  use  Lord  Timon  myself, 
these  gentlemen  can  witness ;  but  I  would  not,  for 
the  wealth  of  Athens,  I  had  done  *t  now.  Commend 
me  bountifully  to  his  good  lordship;  and  I  hope  his 
honour  will  conceive  the  fairest  of  me,  because  I  have 
QO  power  to  be  kind :  —  and  tell  him  this  from  me, 
I  count  it  one  of  my  greatest  afflictions,  say,  that  I 
cannot  pleasure  such  an  honourable  gentleman.  Good 
Servilius,  will  you  befriend  me  so  far,  as  to  use  mine 
own  words  to  him? 

Ser,    Yes,  sir,  I  shall. 

Luc.     I'll  look  you  out  a  good  turn,  Servilius. — 

[^Exit  Sebvilfus. 
True,  as  you  said,  Timon  is  shrunk  indeed; 
And  he  that's  once  deni'd  will  hardly  speed. 

[^Exit  Lucius. 

1  Stran,    Do  you  observe  this,  Hostilius? 

2  Stran.    Ay,  too  well. 
1  S^an.    Why  this 

Is  the  world's  soul ;  and  just  of  the  same  piece 
Is  every  flatterer's  spirit.     Who  can  call  him 
His  friend,  that  dips  in  the  same  dish  ?  for  in 
My  knowing,  Timon  has  been  this  lord's  father, 

VOL     X.  p 
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And  kept  his  credit  with  his  purse. 
Supported  his  estate ;  nay,  Timon's  money 
Has  paid  his  men  their  wages:  he  ne'er  drinks. 
But  Timon's  silver  treads  upon  his  lip; 
And  yet,  (O,  see  the  monstrousness  of  man 
When  he  looks  out  in  an  ungrateful  shape!) 
He  does  d^y  him,  in  respeet  of  his. 
What  charitable  men  afford  to  beggars. 

3  Strfln,    Religion  groans  at  it. 

1  Stran.  For  mine  own  pan, 

I  never  tasted  Timon  in  my  life. 
Nor  came  any  of  his  bounties  over  me. 
To  mcirk  me  for  his  friend;  yet,  I  protest. 
For  his  right  noble  mind,  illustrions  virtue. 
And  honourable  carriage, 
Had  his  necessity  made  use  of  me, 
I  woT^ld  have  put  my  wealth  into  donation* 
And  the  best  half  should  have  returned  to  him. 
So  much  I  love  his  heart.     But,  I  perceive. 
Men  must  learn  now  with  pity  ta  dispense : 
For  policy  sits  above  conscience.  \^Exeimt. 


ScsKE  ni. 
The  Same.    A  Room  in  Ssmfboitius's  House. 

Enter  Sshfbokius  and  a  Servant  of  Timoh's. 

Sempronitu,    Must    he    needs    trouble    me.  in  *t  ? 
Humph  I    'Bove  all  others  ? 
He  might  have  tried  Lord  Lucius,  or  Lucullus; 
And  now  Ventidius  is  wealthy  too. 
Whom  he  redeemed  from  prison;  all  these 
Owe  their  estates  unto  him. 

Serv.  My  lord, 
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fhey  have  all  been  touch'd,  and  found  base  matal; 
For  they  have  all  denied  him. 

Sem.  How!  have  they  deni*d  him? 

Have  Ventidius  and  Lucullus  denied  him? 
And  does  he  send  to  me  ?     Three  ?  humph ! 
It  shews  but  little  love  or  judgment  in  him : 
Must  I  be  his  last  refuge  ?     His   friends,  like  physi- 
cians, 
Thrice  give  him  over !  must  I  take  the  cure  upon  me  ? 
He  has  much  disgrac'd  me  in't:  I  am  angry  at  him. 
That  might   have   known  my  place.     I  see  no  sense 

for't, 
But  his  occasions  nught  have  woo*d  me  first; 
For,  in  my  conscience,  I  was  the  first  man 
That  e*er  received  gift  from  him: 
And  does  he  think  so  backwardly  of  me  noWy 
That  rU  requite  it  last  i    No :  so  it  may  prove 
An  argument  of  laughter  to  the  rest. 
And  amongst  lords  [I]  be  thought  a  fool. 
I  had  rather  than  the  worth  of  thrice  the  sum, 
He  had  sent  to  me  first,  but  for  my  mind's  sake; 
I'd  such  a  courage  to  do  him  good.     But  now  return* 
And  with  their  faint  reply  thb  a^swer  join ; 
Who  bates  mine  honour  shall  not  know  my  coin. 

[Exit. 

Serv,  Excellent !  Your  lordship's  a  goodly  ^dllain. 
The  Devil  knew  not  what  he  did,  when  he  made  man 
politic ;  he  crossed  himself  by't :  and  I  cannot  think, 
but,  in  the  end,  the  villainies  of  man  will  set  him 
clear.  How  fairly  this  lord  strives  to  appear  foul? 
takes  virtuous  copies  to  be  wicked;  like  those  that, 
under  hot,  ardent  seal,  would  set  whole  realms  on 
fire.  Of  such  a  nature  is  his  politic  love. 
This  was  my  lord's  best  hope;  now  i^  are  fied, 
Save  the  gods  only.     Now  his  friends  are  dead. 
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Doors,  that  were  ne'er  acquainted  with  their  wards 

Many  a  bounteous  year,  must  be  employ'd 

Now  to  guard  sure  their  master: 

And  this  is  all  a  liberal  course  allows; 

Wlio  cannot  keep  his  wealth  must  keep  his  house. 

:bcsKS  rV. 

The  Same.    A  Hall  in  Timon's  House. 

Enter  two   Servants   of  Vabbo  and   the   Servant  oj 

Lucius,  meeting  Titus,  Hobtensius,  and  other  Ser- 

•    vants  to  Tihok's  creditors^  waiting  his  coming  out. 

Var,  Serv.     Well  met;    good-morrow,   Titus  and 
Hortensius. 

Titus.    The  like  to  you,  kind  Varro. 

Hortensius,  Lucius  ^ 

What,  do  we  meet  together? 

Lucius^  Servant.  Ay;  and,  I  think. 

One  business  does  command  us  all;  for  mine 
Is  money. 

Til.  So  is  theirs,  and  ours. 

Enter  Philotus. 
Luc.  Serv,  And,  Sir  Philotus  too ! 

Philotus,    Oood  day  at  once. 
Luc,  Serv,  Welcome,  good  brother. 

What  do  you  think  the  hour? 
Phi'.  Labouring  for  nine. 

Luc,  Serv,    So  much  ? 

Phi.  Is  not  my  lord  seen  yet? 

Luc.  Serv.  Not  yet. 

Phi.    I  wonder  on*t;   he   was  wont   to  shine   at 
seven. 
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Luc.  Serv»    Ay,  but   the   days   are    waxM  shortex 
with  him: 
You  must  consider,  that  a  prodigal  course 
Is  like  the  sun's;  but  not,  like  his,  recoyerable. 
I  fear  'tis  deepest  winter  in  Lord  Timon*s  purse ; 
That  is,  one  may  reach  deep  enough,  and  yet 
Find  little. 

PM.  I  am  of  your  fear  for  that. 

Tit,    m  shew  you  how  t'  observe  a  strange  event. 
Your  lord  sends  now  for  money. 

Hor.  Most  true,  he  does. 

Tit.    And  he  wears  jewels  now  of  Timon's  gift. 
For  which  I  wait  for  money. 

Hor.    It  is  against  my  heart. 

Luc.  Serv.  Mark,  how  strange  it  shews, 

Timon  in  this  should  pay  more  than  he  owes: 
And  e'en  as  if  your  lord  should  wear  rich  jewels. 
And  send  for  money  for  'em. 

Hor.     Tm  weary  of  this  charge,  the  gods  can  wit 
ness: 
I  know  my  lord  hath  spent  of  Timon's  wealth. 
And  now  ingratitude  makes  it  worse  than  stealth. 

1  Var.  Serv.    Yes,  mine's  three  thousand  crowns ; 
what's  yours  ? 

Luc.  Serv.     Five  thousand  mine. 

1  Var.  Serv.    'Tis  much  deep :  and  it  should  seem 
by  th'  sum. 
Your  master's  confidence  was  above  mine; 
Else,  surely,  his  had  equall*d. 

Enter  Flasciititts. 

Tit,     One  of  Lord  Timon's  men. 
Luc.  Serv.    Flaminius  !     Sir,  a  word.     Pray,  is  my 
lord  ready  to  come  forth  ? 

Flam.    No,  indeed,  he  is  not. 
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Tii,    We   attend  Ida   lordship :    pray,   signify    so 

much. 
Flam,     I  need  not  teQ  him  that;   he   knows  you 
are  tod  diligent.  lExU  FiuLMinttuB, 


Enter  Flatius  in  a  cloak^  muj 

Luc,  Serv,     Ha!    is   not   that   his   Steward  miit« 
fled  so? 
He  goes  away  in  a  cloud ;  call  him,  call  him. 

Tit.     Do  you  hear,  sir  ? 

2  V(u^.  Sen>»    By  your  leave,  sir, — 

Flav.    What  do  you  ask  of  me,  my  friend  ? 

Tit.    We  wait  for  certain  money  here,  sir. 

Mao.  Ay, 

If  money  were  as  certain  as  your  waiting, 
'Twere  sure  enough. 

Why  then  preferr'd  you  not  your  sums  and  bills. 
When  your  false  masters  ate  of  my  lord's  moat  ? 
Then  they  could  smile,  and  fai^  upon  his  debts. 
And   take    down   the    interest    into   their   glutt*nous 

maws. 
You  do  yourselves  but  wrong,  to  stir  me  up: 
Let  me  pass  quietly: 

Believe* t,  my  lord  and  I  have  made  an  end; 
I  have  no  more  to  reckon,  he  to  spend. 

Lue.  Ser9.    Ay,  but  this  imswer  will  not  serve. 

Flao.  If  'twill  not  serve, 

*Tis  not  so  base  as  you ;  for  you  serve  knaves.  {^Exii. 

1  Var.  Serv.  How!  what  does  hi«  cashier'd  wor- 
snip  mutter? 

2  Var.  Serv.  No  matter  what :  he's  poor,  and  that's 
revenge  enough.  Who  can  speak  broader  than  he  that 
has  no  house  to  put  his  head  in?  such  may  raU 
against  great  buildings. 
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Enter  Sekyilitts. 

Tit.  0,  here's  Servilius ;  now  we  shall  know  some 
answer. 

Ser,  If  I  might  beseech  you,  gentlemen,  to  repair 
some  other  hour,  I  should  derive  much  from  't ;  for, 
take  't  of  my  soul,  my  lord  leans  wondrously  to  dis- 
content.  His  comfortable  temper  has  forsook  him : 
he's  much  out  of  health,  sod  keeps  his  chamber. 

Lue.  Serv.     Many  do  keep  their  chambers,  are  not 
sick: 
And  if  it  be  so  far  beyond  his  health, 
Methinks,  he  should  the  sooner  pay  his  debts. 
And  make  a  clear  way  to  the  gods. 

Serv.  Good  gods  I 

Tit,    We  cannot  take  this  for  answer,  sir. 

Flam.     [  Within.']     Servilius,  help !  —  my  lord !  my 
lord! 

Enter  Timon,  in  a  rage  ;  Flaminius,  follovnng. 

Tim.     What !  are  my  doors  oppos'd  against  my  pas- 
sage ? 
Have  I  been  ever  free,  and  must  my  house 
Be  my  retentive  enemy,  my  gaol? 
The  place  which  I  have  feasted,  does  it  now. 
Like  all  mankind,  shew  me  an  iron  heart? 

Luc,  Serv.     Put  in  now,  Titus. 

Tit.     My  lord,  here  is  my  bill. 

Luc.  Serv.     Here's  mine. 

Hor.  Serv.     And  mine,  my  lord. 

Both  Var.  Serv.     And  ours,  my  lord. 

Phi.     All  our  bills. 

Twi    Knock  me  down  with  'em :  deave  me  to  die 
girdle. 

Luc.  Serv.    Alas  !  my  lord,  — 
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Tim.     Cut  my  heart  in  sums. 
Tit.     Mine,  fifty  talents. 
Tim.    Tell  out  my  blood. 
Luc.  Serv.    Five  thousand  crowns,  my  lord. 
Tim.    Five  thousand  drops  pays  that.— 
What  yours?  —  and  yours? 

1  Var.  Serv.    My  lord,  — 

2  Var.  Serv.    My  lord,— 

Tim.  Tear  me,  take  me;  and  the  gods  &U  upon 
ycu !  [£ri/. 

Hot,  Faith,  I  perceive  our  masters  may  throw 
their  caps  at  their  money:  these  debts  may  well  be 
call'd  desperate  ones,  for  a  madman  owes  'em. 

Enter  Timon  ani  Flavitts. 

Tim.    They  have  e*en  put  my  breath  from  me*  tb» 
slaves : 
Creditors  ?  —  devils ! 

Flav.    My  dear  lord, — 

Tim.    What  if  it  should  be  so  ? 

Flav.    My  lord,— 

Tim.    m  have  it  so. — My  steward! 

Flav.    Here,  my  lord. 

Tim.  So  fitly?  Go,  bid  all  my  friends  again, 
Lucius,  Lucullus,  and  Sempronius;  Ventidius,  all: 
ril  once  more  feast  the  rascals. 

Flm>.  O  my  lord! 

You  only  speak  from  your  distracted  soul: 
There  is  not  so  much  left  to  furnish  out 
A  moderate  table. 

Tim.  Be  't  not  in  thy  care :  go, 

I  charge  thee;  invite  them  all:  let  in  the  tide 
Of  knaves  once  more ;  my  cook  and  Fll  provide! 

[ExemU 
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SCSKS    V. 

The  Same.     The  Senate-House. 

The  Senate  sitting. 

1  Senator.    My  lord,  you  have  my  roice  to  't :  th^ 
fault's  bloody;  'tis  necessary  he  should  die. 
Nothing  emboldens  sin  so  much  as  mercy. 

2  Sen.    Most  true;  the  law  shall  bruise  him. 

Enter  Axcibiadbs,  attended. 

Alcib.     Honour,    health,    and  compassion    to    the 
Senate ! 

1  Sen.     Now,  Captain  ? 

Alcib.    I  am  an  humble  suitor  to  your  yirtaes; 
For  pity  is  the  virtue  of  the  law, 
And  none  but  tyrants  use  it  cruelly. 
It  pleases  time  and  fortune  to  lie  heavy 
Upon  a  friend  of  mine ;  who,  in  hot  blood. 
Hath  stepp'd  into  the  law,  which  is  past  depth 
To  those  that  without  heed  do  plunge  into  't. 
He  is  a  man,  setting  his  fate  aside, 
Of  comely  virtues: 

Nor  did  he  soil  the  fact  with  cowardice ; 
(An  honour  in  him  which  buys  out  his  fault) 
But,  with  a  noble  fury,  and  fair  spirit. 
Seeing  his  reputation  touch'd  to  death. 
He  did  oppose  his  foe: 
And  with  such  sober  and  unnoted  passion 
He  did  behave  his  anger,  ere  'twas  spent. 
As  if  he  had  but  prov'd  an  argument. 

1  Sen.     You  undergo  too  strict  a  paradox, 
Striving  to  make  an  ugly  deed  look  fair: 
Your  woids  have  took  such  pains,  as  if  they  laboiur'd 
pa 
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To  bring  manslaughter  into  form,  and  set 

Quarrelling  upon  the  head  of  valour ;  which, 

Indeed,  is  yalour  misbegot,  ancf  came 

Into  the  world  when  sects  and  factions 

Were  newly  born. 

He*8  truly  valiant  that  can  wisely  suffer 

The    worst    that    man    can   breathe,   and   make    his 

wrongs 
His  outsides;  to  wear  them   like  his  raiment,  care- 
lessly. 
And  ne*er  prefer  his  injuries  to  his  heart, 
To  bring  it  into  danger. 
K  wrongs  be  evils,  and  enforce  ns  kill. 
What  folly  *tis  to  hazard  life  for  ill? 

Alcih.     My  lord, — 

1  Sen.        You  cannot  make  gross  sins  look  clear: 
To  revenge  is  no  valour,  but  to  bear. 

Alcih,     My  lords,  then,  under  fisivour,  pardon  me. 
If  I  speak  like  a  captain. 
Why  do  fond  men  expose  themselves  to  battle. 
And  not  endure  all  threats  ?  sleep  upon  't. 
And  let  the  foes  quietly  cut  their  throats. 
Without  repugnancy  ?  if  there  be 
Such  valour  in  the  bearing,  what  make  we 
Abroad?  why  then,  women  are  more  valiant. 
That  stay  at  home,  if  bearing  carry  it ; 
And    the    ass    more    captain    than     the    lion ;    ths 

felon, 
Loaden  with  irons,  wiser  than  the  judge. 
If  wisdom  be  in  suffering.     O,  my  lords ! 
As  you  are  great,  be  pitifully  good: 
Who  cannot  condemn  rashness  in  cold  blood? 
To  kill,  I  grant,  is  sin's  extremest  gust; 
But  in  defence,  by  mercy,  *tis  most  just 
To  be  in  anger,  is  impiety; 
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But  who  is  man,  tliat  is  not  angrj? 
Weigh  but  the  crime  with  this. 

2  Sen.    You  breathe  in  vain. 

Alcih.  In  Tain?  his  semce  done 

At  Lacedsemon    and  Byzantium 
Were  a  sufficient  briber  for  his  life. 

1  Sen.    What's  that? 

Alcib,    I  say,  my  lords,  he  has  done  &ir  serrice* 
And  skin  in  fight  numy  of  yovr  enennet. 
How  full  of  yalottr  did  he  bear  himself 
In  the  last  conflict,  and  made  plenteous  wounds! 

2  Sen,    He  has  made  too  much  plenty  with  'em» 
He*s  a  sworn  rioter:  he  has  a  sin   that  often 
Drowns  him,  and  takes  his  valour  prisoner* 

If  there  were  no  foes,  that  were  enough 
To  overcome  him:  in  that  beastly  fury 
He  has  been  known  to  commit  outrages. 
And  cherish  factions.     *Tis  infexr'd  to  us. 
His  days  are  foul,  and  his  drink  dangerous. 

1  Sen,    He  dies. 

Alcib.    Hard  fatel  he  might  have  died  in  war. 
My  lords,  if  not  for  any  parts  in  him. 
Though  his  right  arm  might  purchase  his  own  time. 
And  be  in  debt  to  none,  yet,  more  to  move  you, 
Take  my  deserts  to  his,  and  join  'em  both : 
And  for,  I  know,  your  reverend  ages  love 
Security,  FU  pawn  my  victories,  all 
My  honour  to  you,  upon  his  good  returns. 
If  by  this  crime  he  owes  the  law  his  life. 
Why,  let  the  war  receive  't  in  valiant  gore ; 
For  law  is  strict,  and  war  is  nothing  more. 

1  Sen.    We    are    for   law:    he   dies;    urge   it   nv 
more. 
On  height  of  our  displeasure.     Friend,  or  brother* 
He  forfeits  his  own  blood  that  spills  another. 
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Alcib,    Iij[u8t  it  be  so  ?  it  must  not  be.     My  lards. 
I  do  beseech  you,  know  me. 

2  5^.     How! 

Alcib,     Call  me  to  yonr  remembrances. 

3  Sen.  Whatl 
Alcib,     I  cannot  think  but  your  age  has  forgot  me ; 

It  could  not  else  be,  I  should  prove  so  base. 
To  sue,  and  be  deni'd  such  common  grace. 
My  wounds  ache  at  you. 

1  Sen.  Do  you  dare  our  Bsiget  i 

'Tis  in  few  words,  but  spacious  in  effect: 
We  banish  thee  for  erer. 

Alcib,  Banish  me! 

Banish  your  dotage,  banish  usury, 
That  makes  the  Senate  ugly. 

1  Sen.    K,   after  two  days'  shine  Athens   contain 
thee. 
Attend   our   weightier  judgment.     And,  not   to  swell 

our  spirit. 
He  shall  be  executed  presently.        [^Exeunt  Senators. 

Aleib.    Now  the  gods  keep  you  old  enough;   that 
you  may  live 
Only  in  bone,  that  none  may  look  on  you! 
I  am  worse  than  mad:  I  have  kept  back  their  foes. 
While  they  have  told  their  money,  and  let  out 
Their  coin  upon  large  interest;  I  myself. 
Rich  only  in  large  hurts:— all  those,  for  this? 
Is  this  the  balsam  that  the  usuring  Senate 
Pours  into  captcdns'  wounds?    Banishment! 
It  comes  not  ill;  I  hate  not  to  be  banish'd: 
It  is  a  cause  worthy  my  spleen  and  fury. 
That  I  may  strike  at  Athens.     FU  cheer  up 
My  discontented  troops,  and  lay  for  hearts. 
'Tis  honour  with  most  lands  to  be  at  odds ; 
Soldiers  should  brook  as  little  %vrong8  as  gods.    [£jrV. 
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Scene  VI. 

A  Banquet-Hall  in  Tihok*8  Houise. 

Sfimc.  Tables  set  out;  Servants  attending.  Enter 
LuciT78,  LuouLLUs,  Sempbokixts,  Ventibius,  and 
other  Lords,  at  several  doors, 

1  Lord.    The  good  time  of  day  to  you,  sir. 

2  Lord.  I  also  wish  it  to  you.  I  think,  this  hon« 
Durable  lord  did  but  try  us  this  other  day. 

1  Lord.  Upon  that  were  my  thoughts  tiring,  when 
we  encountered.  I  hope  it  is  not  so  low  with  him, 
as  he  made  it  seem  in  the  trial  of  his  several  friends. 

2  Lord.  It  should  not  be,  by  the  persuasion  of  his 
new  feasting. 

1  Lord.  I  should  think  so.  He  hath  sent  me  an 
earnest  inviting,  which  many  my  near  occasions  did 
urge  me  to  put  off;  but  he  hath  conjur*d  me  beyond 
them,  and  I  must  needs  appear. 

2  Lord.  In  like  manner  was  I  in  debt  to  my  im- 
portunate business,  but  he  would  not  hear  my  excuse. 
I  am  sotry,  when  he  sent  to  borrow  of  me,  that  my 
provision  was  out. 

1  Lord.  I  am  sick  of  that  grief  too,  as  I  under- 
stand how  all  things  go. 

2  Lord.  Every  man  here's  so.  What  would  he 
have  borrowed  of  you  ? 

1  Lord.  A  thousand  pieces. 

2  Lord.  A  thousand  pieces ! 
1  Lord.  What  of  you  ? 

3  Lord.  He  sent  to  me,  sir,— ^ Here  he  comes. 

Enter  TncoK  and  Attendants.  . 

Tim.  With  all  my  heart,  gentlemen  botii :  —  And 
how  fare  you? 
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1  Lord,  Ever  at  die  best,  hearing  well  of  your 
lordship. 

2  Lord,  The  swallow  follows  not  Summer  more 
willing  than  we  your  lordship. 

Tim,  [^AsideJ]  Nor  more  willingly  leaves  Winter ; 
such  summer-birds  are  men.  [^To  tftenL]  (Gentle- 
men, our  dinner  will  not  recompense  this  long  stay: 
feast  your  ears  with  the  music  awhile,  if  they  will 
fare  so  harshly  o*  th*  trumpet's  sound ;  we  shall  to  't 
presently. 

1  Lord,  I  hope  it  remains  not  unkindly  with  you^ 
lordship,  that  I  returned  you  an  .empty  messenger. 

Tim,    O,  sir,  let  it  not  trouble  you. 

2  Lord,    My  noble  lord,  — 

Tim.    Ahl  my  good  friend,  what  cheer? 

IThe  banquet  brought  in. 

2  Lord,  My  most  honourable  lord,  I  am  e'en  sick 
of  shame,  that,  when  your  lordship  this  other  day  sent 
to  me,  I  was  so  unfortunate  a  beggar. 

Tim,    Think  not  on  %  sir. 

2  Lord,  If  you  had  sent  but  two  hours  be- 
fore, — 

Tim,  Let  it  not  cumber  your  better  remembrance 
«-Come,  bring  in  all  together.. 

2  Lord,    All  coTer'd  dishes ! 

1  Lord,    Royal  cheer,  I  warrant  you. 

3  Lord,  Doubt  not  that,  if  money  and  the  season 
can  yield  it. 

1  Lord,    How  do  you?    What's  the  news? 
3  Lord.    Alcibiades  is  banish'd:  hear  you  of  it? 
1  4"  2  Lord,    Alcibiades  banish'd ! 
3  Lord,    'Tis  so ;  be  sure  of  it. 

1  Lord,     How?  how? 

2  Lord,    I  pray  you,  upon  what  ? 

Tim,    My  wortiiy  friends*  will  you  draw  near? 
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3  Lard.    FU  tell  you  more  anon.    Here*8  a  nbUe 
feast  toward. 
2  Lord.     This  is  the  old  man  still. 
a  Lord.    Will't  hold  ?  wiU't  hold  ? 

2  Lord.     It  does;  but  time  will — and  so  — 

3  Lord,     I  do  conceire. 

Tim.  Each  man  to  his  stool,  with  that  spar  as  he 
would  to  the  lip  of  his  mistress:  your  diet  shall  be 
in  all  places  alike.  Make  not  a  city  feast  of  it,  to 
let  the  meat  cool  ere  we  can  agree  upon,  the  first 
place:  sit^  sit.     The  gods  require  our  thanks.-^ 

You  great  benefactors,  sprinkle  our  society  with 
thankfulness.  For  your  own  gifts  make  yourselves 
prais'd ;  but  reserve  still  to  give,  lest  your  deities  be 
despised.  Lend  to  each  man  enough,  that  one  need 
not  lend  to  another ;  for,  were  your  godheads  to  bor- 
row of  men,  men  would  forsake  the  gods.  Make  the 
meat  be  beloved,  more  than  the  man  that  gives  it. 
Let  no  assembly  of  twenty  be  without  a  score  of  vil- 
lains :  if  there  sit  twelve  women  at  the  table,  let  a 
dozen  of  them  be  —  as  they  are.  —  The  rest  of  your 
foes,  O  gods !  —  the  Senators  of  Athens,  together  with 
the  common  lag  of  people,  —  what  is  amiss  in  them, 
you  gods  make  suitable  for  destruction.  For  these, 
my  present  friends,  —  as  they  are  to  me  nothing,  so  in 
nothing  bless  them,  and  to  nothing  are  they  welcome.  — 

Unocnrer,  dogs,  and  lap. 

[TAe  dUhes^  when  uncovered^  are  found  to  hefitll 
of  warm  water. 
Some  speak.     What  does  his  lordship  mean? 
Some  other.    I  know  not. 
Tim.    May  you  a  better  £east  never  behold, 
Ton  knot  of  mouth-Mends  I   smoke  and  luka-i 
water 
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Is  your  perfection.    This  is  Timon's  last; 
Who,  stuck  and  spangled  with  your  flatteries, 
Washes  it  off,  and  sprinkles  in  your  faces 

\_Thromng  water  in  their  faces 
Your  reeking  Tillainy.     Lire  loath*d,  and  long. 
Most  smiling,  smooth,  detested  parasites, 
Courteous  destroyers,  affable  wolves,  meek  bears; 
You  fools  of  fortune,  trencher-friends,  time's  flies. 
Cap  and  knee  slaves,  vapours,  and  minute-jacks  1 
Of  man  and  beast  the  infinite  malady 
Crust  you  quite  o'er!  —  What!  dost  thou  go? 
Soft,  take  thy  physic  first  —  thou  too,  —  and  thou :  — 
[^TJirows  the   dishes  at   them^  and  drives  them 
out. 
Stay,  I  will  lend  thee  money,  borrow  none. — 
What,  all  in  motion?     Henceforth  be  no  feast, 
^Vhereat  a  villain's  not  a  welcome  guest. 
Bum,  house!  sink,  Athens!  henceforth  hated  be 
Of  Timon,  metn  and  all  humanity !  [^Exit. 

The  Guests  return. 

1  Lord.  How  now,  my  lords! 

2  Lord.  Know  you  the  quality  of  Lord  Timon's 
fury? 

3  Lard.  Push !  did  you  see  my  cap  ? 

4  Lord.  I  have  lost  my  gown. 

3  Lord.  He's  but  a  mad  lord,  and  naught  but 
humour  sways  him.  He  gave  me  a  jewel  Ui'  other 
day,  and  now  he  has  beat  it  out  of  my  hat: — did 
you  see  my  jewel? 

4  Lord.    Did  you  see  my  cap  ? 
2  Lord.    Here  'tis. 

4  Lord.    Here  lies  my  gown. 

1  Lard.    Let's  make  no  stay. 

2  Lard.    Lord  Timon's  mad. 
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8  Lord,  I  feel 't  upon  my  bones. 

4  Lard,     One  day  he  giyes  ns  diamonds,  next  day 

stones.  [^Exeunt, 


ACT  IV. 

ScEKE  I.  — Without  the  Walls  of  Athens. 
Enter  Tncoar. 

TiMoir. 

LET  me  look  back  upon  thee.     O  thou  wall. 
That    girdlest    in    those    wolves,    dive    in    the 
earthy 
And  fence  not  Athens!     Matrons,  torn  incontinent! 
Obedience  faU  in  children!  slaves  and  fools, 
Pluck  the  grave  wrinkled  Senate  from  the  benoh, 
And  minister  in  their  steads !  to  general  filths 
Convert  o'  th'  instant  green  virginity !  — 
Do  't  in  your  parents*  eyes !  bankrupts,  hold  fast; 
Rather  than  render  back,  out  with  your  knives. 
And  cut  your  trusters*  throats !  bound  servants,  steal ! 
Large-handed  robbers  your  grave  masters  are, 
And  pill  by  law:  maid,  to  thy  master^s  bed; 
Thy  mistress  is  o'  th'  brothel !  son  of  sixteen. 
Pluck  the  lin*d  crutch  from  thy  old  limping  sire; 
With  it  beat  out  his  brains!  piet^,  and  fear. 
Religion  to  the  gcds,  peace,  justice,  truth, 
Domestic  awe,  night-rest,  and  neighbourhood. 
Instruction,  manners,  mysteries,  and  trades, 
Degrees,  observances,  customs,  and  laws, 
Decline  to  your  confounding  contraries. 
And  let  confusion  live  !  —  Plagues,  incident  to 

VOL.    X.  Q 
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Your  potent  and  infectious  feyers  Heap 
On  Athens,  ripe  for  stroke!  thou  cold  8ciatiea» 
Cripple  our  senators,  that  their  limbs  may  halt 
As  lamely  as  their  manners!  lust  and  liberty 
Creep  in  the  minds  and  marrows  of  our  youth, 
That  'gainst  the  stream  of  virtue  they  may  striye. 
And  drown  themselyes  in  riot!  itches,  blains. 
Sow  all  th*  Athenian  bosoms,  and  their  crop 
Be  general  leprosy  1  breath  infect  breath. 
That  their  society,  as  their  friendship,  may 
Be  merely  poison!     Nothing  TU  bear  from  thee. 
But  nakedness,  thou  detestable  town ! 
Take  thou  that  too,  with  multiplying  bans! 
Timon  will  to  the  woods;  where  he  shall  find 
Th'  unkindest  beast  more  kinder  than  mankind. 
The  gods  confound  (hear  me,  you  good  gods  all) 
Th'  Athenians  both  within  and  out  that  wall  1 
And  grant,  as  Timon  grows,  his  hate  may  grow 
To  the  whole  race  of  mankind,  high,  and  low ! 
Amen.  [^ExemU, 

SoEKE  n. 

Athens.    A  Room  in  Timok's  House. 

Enter  FLJiynrs,  with  two  or  three  Senrants. 
1  Serp.    Hear  you,  master  steward!   where's  our 
master? 
Are  we  undone?  cAst  off?  nothing  remaining? 
Flao.    Alack !   my  fellows,  what  should  I  say  to 
you? 
Let  me  be  recorded  by  the  righteous  gods, 
I  am  as  poor  as  you. 

1  Serv,  Such  a  house  broke ! 

So  noble  a  master  fallen !    AH  gone,  and  not 
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One  friend  to  take  his  fortune  by  the  arm, 
And  go  along  with  him! 

2  Serv,  As  we  do  turn  our  backs 
From  our  companion,  thrown  into  his  grave, 

So  his  familiars  to  his  buried  fortunes 

Slink  all  away;  leave  their  false  vows  with  him, 

Like  empty  purses  pick'd ;  and  his  poor  self, 

A  dedicated  beggar  to  the  air. 

With  his  disease  of  all^shunn'd  poverty, 

Walks,  like  contempt,  alone.  —  More  of  our  feliowH 

Enter  other  Servants. 

Flav,     All  broken  implements  of  a  ruin'd  house. 

3  Serv.    Yet  do  our  hearts  wear  Timon's  livery. 
That  see  I  by  our  faces :  we  are  fellows  still. 
Serving  alike  in  sorrow.     Leak'd  is  our  bark; 
And  we,  poor  mates,  stand  on  the  dying  deck. 
Hearing  the  surges  threat :  we  must  all  part 

Into  this  sea  of  air. 

Flav.  Good  fellows  all, 

The  latest  of  my  wealth  FU  share  amongst  you. 
Wherever  we  shall  meet,  for  Timon's  sake. 
Let's  yet  be  fellows;  let's  shake  our  heads,  and  say, 
As  'twere  a  knell  unto  our  master's  fortunes, 
•  We  have  seen  better  days.'     Let  each  take  some ; 

[^Giving  them  money. 
Nay,  put  out  all  your  hands.     Not  one  word  more: 
Thus  part  we  rich  in  sorrow,  parting  poor. 

[7^  Servants  emhrctce^  and  part  several  ways 
O,  the  fierce  wretchedness  that  glory  brings  us ! 
Who  would  not  wish  to  be  from  wealth  exempt. 
Since  riches  point  to  misery  and  contempt? 
Who  would  be  so  mock'd  with  glory?  or  to  live 
But  in  a  dream  of  friendship  ? 
To  have  his  pomp,  and  all  what  state  compounds. 
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But  only  painted,  like  His  yamishM  Mends? 

Poor  honest  lord!  brought  low  by  his  own  heart; 

Undone  by  goodness.     Strange,  unusual  blood. 

When  man's  worst  sin  is,  he  does  too  much  good! 

Who,  then,  dares  to  be  half  so  kind  again  ? 

For  bounty,  that  makes  gods,  does  still  mar  men 

My  dearest  lord,  —  bless*d,  to  be  most  accurs'd. 

Rich,  only  to  be  wretched,  —  thy  great  fortunes 

Are  made  thy  chief  afflictions.     Alas,  kind  loi3 ! 

He's  flung  in  rage  from  this  ingrateful  seat 

Of  monstrous  friends ; 

Nor  has  he  with  him  to  supply  his  life, 

Or  that  which  can  command  it. 

rU  follow,  and  inquire  him  out : 

ril  ever  serve  his  mind  with  my  best  will; 

Whilst  I  have  gold  Til  be  his  steward  still.      [ExU. 


ScBins  m. 
The  Woods. 

Enter  Timon. 

Tim.     O,   blessed   breeding   sun!   draw  from   the 
earth 
Rotten  humidity;  below  thy  sister's  orb 
Infect  the  air.     Twinn'd  brothers  of  one  womb, 
^yhose  procreation,  residence,  and  birth. 
Scarce  is  dividant, — touch  them  with  several  fortunes, 
The  greater  scorns  the  lesser:  not  nature, 
(To  whom  all  sores  lay  siege)  can  bear  great  fortune^ 
But  by  contempt  of  nature. 
Raise  me  this  beggar,  and  deny  't  that  lord ; 
The  senator  shall  bear  contempt  hereditary. 
The  beggar  native  honour. 
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It  is  the  pasture  lards  the  rother's  sides, 

The   want   that   makes   him  lean.     Who  dares,  who 

dares, 
In  purity  of  manhood  stand  upright. 
And  say,  *  This  man's  a  flatterer  ? '  if  one  be. 
So  are  they  all ;  for  every  grise  of  fortune 
Is  smooth'd  by  that  below:  the  learned  pate 
Ducks  to  the  golden  fool.     All  is  oblique; 
There's  nothing  level  in  our  cursed  natures, 
But  direct  villainy.     Therefore,  be  abhorr'd 
All  feasts,  societies,  and  throngs  of  men ! 
His  semblable,  yea,  himself,  Timon  disdains: 
Destruction  fang  mankind  !  —  Earth,  yield  me  roots  i 

IDigging. 
Who  seeks  for  better  of  thee,  sauce  his  palate 
With  thy  most  operant  poison !  —  What  is  here  ? 
Gold  ?  yellow,  glittering,  precious  gold  ?     No,  gods, 
I  am  no  idle  votarist.     Roots,  you  clear  heavens! 
Thus  much  of  this  will  make  black,  white ;  foul,  fair ; 
Wrong,    right ;    base,    noble ;    old,    young ;    coward, 

TaUant. 
Ha,  you    gods !    why   this  ?     what    this,    you   gods  ? 

Why,  this 
Will  lug  your  priests  and  servants  from  your  sides. 
Pluck  stout  men's  pillows  from  below  their  heads. 
This  yeUow  slave 

Will  knit  and  break  religions ;  bless  th'  accurs'd ; 
Make  the  hoar  leprosy  ador'd ;  place  thieves, 
And  give  them  title,  knee,  and  approbation. 
With  senators  on  the  bench:  this  is  it, 
That  makes  the  wappen'd  widow  wed  again ; 
She    whom  the  spital-house    and  ulcerous  sores 
Would  cast  the  gorge  at,  this  embalms  and  spices 
To  th'  April  day  again.     Come,  damned  earth. 
Thou  common  Tihore  of  mankind,  that  put'st  odds 
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Among  the  rout  of  nations,  I  will  make  thee 

Do  thy  right  nature.  —  [AfarcA  afar  offJ]  —  Hal  a 

drum?  —  Thou'rt  quick, 
But  yet  rU  bury  thee:  thou'lt  go,  strong  thief^ 
When  gouty  keepers  of  thee  cannot  stand.  — 
Nay,  stay  thou  out  for  earnest      {^Keeping  some  gold. 

Enter  Alcibiadbs,  with  Drum  and  Fife,  in  warlike 
manner;  and  Phbtkia  and  Timanbra. 

Alcih.  What  art  thou  there? 

Speak. 

Tim.    A  beast,  as  thou  art.     The  canker  gnaw  thy 
heart. 
For  shewing  me  again  the  eyes  of  man ! 

Alcib.     What  is  thy  name?     Is  man  so  hateful  to 
thee, 
lliat  art  thyself  a  man  ? 

Tim.    I  am  misarUhropos^  and  hate  mankind. 
For  thy  part,  I  do  wish  thou  wert  a  dog. 
That  I  might  love  thee  something. 

Alcib.  I  know  thee  well; 

But  in  thy  fortunes  am  unleam*d  and  strange. 

Tim.     I   know  thee,  too;    and   more  than   that  I 
know  thee, 
I  not  desire  to  know.     Follow  thy  drum; 
With  man's  blood  paint  the  ground,  gules,  gules: 
Religious  canons,  civil  laws  are  cruel; 
Then  what  should  war  be  ?    This  fell  whore  of  thin* 
Hath  in  her  more  destruction  than  thy  sword. 
For  all  her  cherubin  look. 

Phrynia.  Thy  lips  rot  off! 

Tim.     I  will  not  kiss  thee ;  then,  the  rot  returns 
To  thine  own  lips  again. 

Alcib,      How    came    the    noble    Timon     to    th^t 
change  ? 
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Tim.    As  the    moon    does,   by   ifanting  light   to 
give: 
But  then,  renew  I  could  not,  like  the  moon; 
There  were  no  BunB  to  borrow  of. 

Aldb.  Noble  Timon, 

What  friendship  may  I  do  thee? 

Titn.  None,  but  to 

Maintain  my  opinion* 

Alcih.  What  is  it,  Timon  I 

Tim.  Promise  me  friendship,  but  perform  none ! 
if  thou  wilt  not  promise,  the  gods  plague  thee,  for 
thou  art  a  man  !  if  thou  do'st  perform^  confound  thee, 
for  thou  art  a  man! 

Alcib.    I  have  heard  in  some  sort  of  thy  miseries. 

Tim.     Thou  saw'st  them,  when  I  had  prosperity. 

Aleih.    I  see  them  now ;  then  was  a  blessed  time. 

Tim.    As  thine  is  now»  held  with  a  brace  of  har- 
lots. 

Timandra.    Is  this  th*  Athenian  minion,  whom  the 
world 
Voic'd  so  regardfuUy? 

Tim.  Art  thou  Timandra  ? 

Timan.    Yes. 

Tim.    Be  a  whore  still!    They  love  thee  not  that 
use  thee : 
Leaving  with  thee  their  lust*     Give  them  diseases; 
Make  use  of  thy  salt  hours ;  season  the  slares 
For  tubs  and  baths ;  bring  down  rose-cheeked  youth 
To  the  tub-fiut,  and  the  diet. 

Timan,  Hang  thee,  monster! 

Alcib.     Pardon  him,  sweet  Timandra,  for  his  wits 
Are  drown'd  and  lost  in  his  calamities. — 
I  have  but  little  gold  of  late,  brave  Timon^ 
llie  want  whereof  doth  daily  make  revolt 
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In  my  penurious  band:  I  Kaye  heard  and  griev*d. 
How  cursed  Athens,  mindless  of  thy  worth. 
Forgetting  thy  great  deeds,  when  neighbour  states. 
But  for  thy  sword  and  fortune,  trod  upon  them, — 

Tim.    I   pr*ythee,    beat  thy   drum,   and   get   thee 
gone. 

Alcib,    I  am  thy  friend,  and  pity  thee,  dear  Timon. 

Tim.    How  dost  thou  pity  him  whom  thou  dost 
trouble  ? 
I  had  rather  Ve  alone. 

Alcib.  Why,  fare  thee  well: 

Here  is  some  gold  for  thee. 

Tim.  Keep  it,  I  cannot  eat  it. 

Alcib.    wW    I   have    laid    proud  Athens   on   a 
heap,  — 

Tim.    Warr*6t  thou  'gainst  Athens  ? 

Alcib.  Ay,  Timon,  and  have  cause. 

Tim.    The   gods    confound  them  all  in   thy   con- 
quest ; 
And  thee  after,  when  thou  hast  conquered. 

Aldb.    Why  me,  Timon? 

Tim.  That,  by  killing  of  villains. 

Thou  wast  bom  to  conquer  my  country. 
Put  up  thy  gold:  go  on,  —  here's  gold,  —  go  on; 
Be  as  a  planetary  plague,  when  Jove 
Will  o'er  some  high-vic'd  city  hang  his  poison 
In  the  sick  air:  let  not  thy  sword  skip  one. 
Pity  not  honour*d  age  for  his  white  beard; 
He  is  an  usurer.     Strike  me  the  counterfeit  matron; 
It  is  her  habit  only  that  is  honest, 
HerselTs  a  bawd.     Let  not  the  virgin's  cheek 
Make    soft    thy   trenchant   sword;    for    those    milk« 

paps. 
That  through  the  window-bars  bore  at  men's  eyes. 
Are  not  within  the  leaf  of  pity  writ. 
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But  set  them  down  horrible  traitorB.     Spare  not  the 

babe 
Whose    dimpled    smiles     from    fools    exhaust    their 

mercy : 
lliink  it  a  bastard,  whom  the  oracle 
Hath  doubtfully  pronounced  thy  throat  shall  cut, 
And  mince  it  sans  remorse :  swear  against  objects ; 
Put  armour  on  thine  ears,  and  on  thine  eyes, 
Whose  proof,  nor  yells  of  mothers,  maids,  nor  babes. 
Nor  sight  of  priests  in  holy  yestments  bleeding. 
Shall  pierce  a  jot.     There's  gold  to  pay  thy  soldiers : 
Make  large  confusion ;  and  thy  fury  spent. 
Confounded  be  thyself  I     Speak  not,  be  gone. 

Alcib.     Hast   thou,  gold  yet?    m  take  the  gold 

thou  giy*8t  me. 
Not  all  thy  counsel. 

Tim,    Dost  thou,  or  dost  thou  not.  Heaven's  curse 

upon  thee ! 
Phry.  and^Qive  us  some  gold,  good  Timon:  hast 
Timan,      J        thou  more  ? 

Tim.    Enough  to  make  a  whore  forswear  her  trade, 
And,  to  make  whores,  a  bawd.     Hold  up,  you  sluts. 
Your  aprons  mountant:  you  are  not  oathable, — 
Although,  I  know,  you'll  swear,  terribly  swear, 
Into  strong  shudders  and  to  heavenly  agues. 
The  immortal  gods  that  hear  you,  —  spare  your  oaths, 
rU  trust  to  your  conditions:  be  whores  still; 
And  he  whose  pious  breath  seeks  to  convert  you. 
Be  strong  in  whore,  allure  him,  burn  him  up ; 
Let  your  close  fire  predominate  his* smoke. 
And    be    no    turncoats.     Yet    may    your    pains,    six 

months. 
Be  quite  contrary :  and  thatch  your  poor  thin  roofs 
With    burthens     of    the    dead ;  —  some    that    wer^ 

hang'd. 
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No  matter:  —  wear  them,  betray  with  them:   whore 

still; 
Paint  till  a  horse  may  mire  upon  your  face: 
A  pox  of  wrinkles ! 

Pkry.  and  1  Well,  more  gold.  — What  then? 

Timan,       )  Beliere  't,  that  we'll  do  any  thing  for 
gold. 

Tim,     Consumptions  sow 
In  hollow  bones  of  man ;  strike  their  sharp  shins. 
And  mar  men's  spurxing.     Crack  the  lawyer's  Toiee, 
That  he  may  never  more  fabe  tide  plead. 
Nor  sound  his  quillets  shrOly :  hoar  the  flamen. 
That  scolds  against  the  quality  of  flesh. 
And  not  believes  himself:  down  with  the  nose, 
Down  with  it  flat;  take  the  bridge  quite  away 
Of  him,  that  his  particular  to  foresee. 
Smells   from  the  general  weal:   make  curl'd-pate  ruf- 
fians bald; 
And  let  the  unscarr'd  braggarts  of  the  war 
Derive  some  pain  from  you.     Plague  all, 
That  your  activity  may  defeat  and  quell 
The  source  of  all  erection.  —  There's  more  gold : 
Do  you  damn  others,  and  let  this  damn  you, 
And  ditches  grave  you  all! 

Phry,  and  \  More  counsel  with  more  money,  boun« 

Timan.       }         teous  Timon. 

Tim.     More   whore,   more   mischief  first;    I   have 
given  you  earnest. 

Alcib.    Strike  up  the  drum  towards  Athens !     Fare- 
well, Timon: 
If  1  thrive  well,  Fll  visit  thee  again. 

Tim.    If  I  hope  well,  Fll  never  see  thee  more. 

Alcib.    1  never  did  thee  harm. 

Tim.    Yes,  thou  spok'st  well  of  me. 

Alcib.  Call' St  thou  that  harm  ? 
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Tim.    Men  dafly  find  it.     Get  thee  away, 
And  take  thy  beagles  with  thee. 

Alcib,  We  but  offend  him.  - 

Strike! 

[^Drum  he€U$,    EteeutU  Axcibiabes,  Phbtnta, 
and  TiMANDBA. 

Tim.     That  nature,  being  aick  of  man's  unkindness, 
Should  yet  be  hungry!  —  Common  mother,  thou, 

[.Digging. 
Whose  womb  unmeasurable,  and  infinite  breast. 
Teems,  and  feeds  all;  whose  self-same  mettle. 
Whereof  thy  proud  child,  arrogant  man,  is  puff*d, 
Engenders  the  black  toad  and  adder  blue. 
The  gilded  newt  and  eyeless  venom'd  worm, 
With  all  th'  abhorred  births  below  crisp  heaven 
Whereon  H3rperion*s  quickening  fire  doth  shine, 
Yield  him,  who  all  the  human  sons  doth  hate. 
From  forth  thy  plenteous  bosom,  one  poor  root ! 
Ensear  thy  fertile  and  conceptions  womb ; 
Let  it  no  more  bring  out  ingrateful  man ! 
Qo  great  with  tigers,  dragons,  wolves,  and  bears; 
Teem  with  new  monsters,  whom  thy  upward  face 
Hath  to  the  marbled  mansion  all  above 
Never  presented !  —  O,  a  root,  —  dear  thanks  ! 
Dry  up  thy  marrowy  vines,  and  plough-torn  leas; 
Whereof  ingrateful  man,  with  liquorish,  draughts. 
And  morsels  unctuous,  greases  his  pure  mind. 
That  from  it  all  consideration  slips 

Enter  ApEMAirrrs. 
More  man  ?     Plague  I  plague  ! 

Apem.     I  was  directed  hither:  men  report. 
Thou  dost  affect  my  manners,  and  dost  use  them. 

Tim.    'Tis,  then,  because  thou  dost  not  keep  a  dog 
Whom  I  would  imitate.     Consumption  catch  thee ! 
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Apem,     This  is  in  thee  a  nature  bat  infected, 
A  poor  unmanly  melancholy,  sprung 
From    change    of   fortune.     Why    this    spade?     this 

place  ? 
This  slave-like  habit  ?  and  these  looks  of  care  ? 
Thy  flatterers  yet  wear  silk,  drink  wine,  lie  soft. 
Hug  their  diseas'd  perfiimcs,  and  have  forgot 
That  ever  Timon  was.     Shame  not  these  woods. 
By  putting  on  the  cunning  of  a  carper. 
Be  thou  a  flatterer  now,  and  seek  to  thrive 
By  that  which  has  undone  thee:  hinge  thy  knee. 
And  let  his  very  breath,  whom  thou'lt  observe. 
Blow  off  thy  cap ;  praise  his  most  vicious  strain. 
And  call  it  excellent.     Thou  wast  told  thus; 
Thou   gay*8t   thine   ears,  like    tapsters   that  bid  wel- 
come. 
To  knaves  and  all  approachers :  'tis  most  just 
That  thou  turn  rascal ;  had'st  thou  wealth  again. 
Rascals  should  have't.     Do  not  assume  thy  likeness. 
Tim.     Were  I  like  thee,  Td  throw  away  myself. 
Apem.     Thou    hast   cast    away  thyself,   being   like 
thyself ; 
A  madman  so  long,  now  a  fool.     What!  think'st 
That  the  bleak  air,  thy  bobterous  chamberlain. 
Will  put  thy  shirt  on  warm  i    Will  these  moss'd  trees. 
That  have  outliVd  the  eagle,  page  thy  heels, 
And  skip  where   thou   point'st   out?     Will  the   cold 

brook. 
Candied  with  ice,  caudle  thy  morning  taste, 
To  cure  thy  o'er-night*s  surfeit  ?  call  the  creatures,  — 
Whose  naked  natures  live  in  all  the  spite 
Of  wreakful  heaven,  whose  bare  unhoused  tranks. 
To  the  conflicting  elements  exposed. 
Answer  mere  nature, — bid  them  flatter  thee; 
U,  thou  shalt  And  — 
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Ttffi.  A  fool  of  thee.    Depart. 

Apem.     I  lore  thee  better  now  than  e*er  I  did. 

Tim.    I  hate  thee  worse. 

Apem.  Why  ? 

Tim.  •  Thou  flatter'st  misery. 

Apem.    I  flatter  not,  but  say  thou  art  a  caitiff. 

Tim.    Why  do*8t  thou  seek  me  out? 

Apem.  To  vex  thee. 

Tim.    Always  a  villain's  office,  or  a  fool's. 
Do'st  please  thyself  in't  ? 

Apem.  Ay. 

Tim.  What !  a  knave  too  ? 

Apem.     If  thou  did'st  put  this  sour  cold  habit  on 
To  castigate  thy  pride,  'twere  well;  but  thou 
Do'st  it  enforcedly:  thou'dst  courtier  be  again, 
Wert  thou  not  beggar.     Willing  misery 
Outlives  incertain  pomp,  is  crown'd  before: 
The  one  is  filling  still,  never  complete. 
The  other,  at  high  wish :  best  state,  contentless. 
Hath  a  distracted  and  most  wretched  being. 
Worse  than  the  worst,  content. 
Thou  should'st  desire  to  die,  being  miserable. 

Tim.    Not  by  his  breath,  that  is  more  miserable. 
Thou  art  a  slave,  whom  Fortune's  tender  arm 
With  favour  never  clasp'd;  but  bred  a  dog. 
Hadst  thou,  like  us,  from  our  first  swath,  proceeded 
The  sweet  degrees  that  this  brief  world  affords 
To  such  as  may  the  passive  drugs  of  it 
Freely  command,  thou  would'st  have  plung'd  thyself 
In  general  riot;  melted  down  thy  youth 
In  different  beds  of  lust ;  and  never  leam'd 
The  icy  precepts  of  respect,  but  follow'd 
The  sugar'd  game  before  thee.     But  myself, 
Who  had  the  world  as  my  confectionary; 
The  mouths,  the  tongues,  the  eyes,  and  hearts  of  men 
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At  duty,  more  than  I  could  frame  employment; 
That  numberless  upon  me  stuck,  as  leaves 
Do  on  the  oak,  have  with  one  winter's  brush 
Fell  from  their  boughs,  and  left  me  open,  bare 
For  every  storm  that  blows ;  —  I,  to  bear  this. 
That  never  knew  but  better,  is  some  burthen: 
Thy  nature  did  commence  in  sufferance,  time 
Hath  made  thee  hard  in't.     Why  should'st  thou  hata 

men  ? 
lliey  never  flatterM  thee :  what  hast  thou  given } 
If  thou  wilt  curse,  thy  father,  that  poor  rag. 
Must  be  thy  subject;  who,  in  spite,  put  stuff 
To  some  she  beggar,  and  compounded  thee 
Poor  rogue  hereditary.     Hence  1  be  gone!  — 
If  thou  hadst  not  been  bom  the  worst  of  men. 
Thou  hadst  been  a  knave  and  flatterer. 

Apem.  Art  thou  proud  /bt? 

Tim.     Ay,  that  I  am  not  thee. 

Apem,  I,  that  I  was 

No  prodigal. 

Tim.  I,  that  I  am  one  now: 

Were  all  the  wealth  I  have  shut  up  in  thee, 
Fd  give  thee  leave  to  hang  it.     Get  thee  gone. — 
That  the  whole  life  of  Athens  were  in  this ! 
Thus  would  I  eat  it.  [^Eating  a  rooL 

Apem,  Here;  I  will  mend  thy  feast. 

\_Offering  him  food, 

Tim.     First  mend  my  company,  take  away  thyself. 

Apem.     So  I  shall  mend  mine  own,  by  th'  lack  of 
thine. 

Tim.    'Tis  not  well  mended  so,  it  is  but  botch'd; 
If  not,  I  would  it  were. 

Apem.     What  would* st  thou  have  to  Athens  ? 
,    Tim.     Thee  thither  in  a  whirlwind.     If  thou  wilt. 
Tell  them  there  I  have  gold:  look,  t3  I  have. 
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Apem.    Here  is  no  use  for  gold. 

Tim,  The  best,  and  truest; 

For  here  it  sleeps,  and  does  no  hired  harm. 

Apem.     Where  ly'st  o'  night,  Timon  ? 

Tim.  Under  that's  above  me. 

Where  feed'st  thou  o'  days,  Apemantus  ? 

Apem,  Where  my  stomach  finds  meat ;  or,  rather, 
where  I  eat  it. 

Tim,  Would  poison  were  obedient,  and  knew  my 
mind ! 

Apem.     Where  would*st  thou  send  it? 

Tim,    To  sauce  thy  dishes. 

Apem,  The  middle  of  humanity  thou  never  knewest, 
but  the  extremity  of  both  ends.  When  thou  wast  in 
thy  gilt,  and  thy  perfume,  they  mocked  thee  for  too 
much  curiosity:  in  thy  rags  thou  know'st  none,  but 
art  despis'd  for  the  contrary.  There's  a  medlar  for 
thee ;  eat  it, 

Tim,     On  what  I  hate,  I  feed  not 

Apem,     Do'st  hate  a  medlar  ? 

Tim,    Ay,  though  it  look  like  thee. 

Apem,  An  ^hou  *dst  hated  meddlers  sooner,  thou 
should'st  have  loved  thyself  better  now.  What  man 
did'st  thou  ever  know  unthrift,  that  was  belov'd  after 
his  means? 

Tim,  Who,  without  those  means  thou  talk'st  of, 
didst  thou  ever  know  beloVd? 

Apem.     Myself. 

Tim.  I  understand  thee:  thou  had*st  some  means 
to  keep  a  dog. 

Apem.  What  things  in  the  world  canst  thou  nearest 
compare  to  thy  flatterers  ? 

Tim.  Women  nearest ;  but  men,  men  are  the 
things  themselves.  /^Miat  would'st  thou  do  with  the 
world,  Apemantus,  if  it  lay  in  thy  power  ? 
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Apem.     Give  it  the  beasts,  to  be  rid  of  the  men. 

Tim.  Would'st  thou  have  thyself  fall  in  the  con- 
fusion of  men,  and  remain  a  beast  with  the  beasts  ? 

Apem.    Ay,  Timon. 

Tim.  A  beastly  ambition,  which  the  gods  grant 
thee  t'  attain  to.  If  thou  wert  the  lion,  the  fox 
would  beguile  thee:  if  thou  wert  the  lamb,  the  fox 
would  eat  thee :  if  thou  wert  the  fox,  the  lion  woidd 
suspect  thee,  when,  peradventure,  thou  wert  accusM 
by  the  ass :  if  thou  wert  the  ass,  thy  dulness  would 
torment  thee,  and  still  thou  liv*dst  but  as  a  break- 
fast to  the  wolf:  if  thou  wert  the  wolf,  thy  greedi- 
ness would  afflict  thee,  and  oft  thou  should*st  hazard 
thy  life  for  thy  dinner :  wert  thou  the  unicorn,  pride 
and  wrath  would  confound  thee,  and  make  thine  own 
self  the  conquest  of  thy  fury :  wert  thou  a  bear,  thou 
would'st  be  kill'd  by  the  horse :  wert  thou  a  horse, 
thou  would'st  be  seized  by  the  leopard:  wert  thou  a 
leopard,  thou  wert  german  to  the  lion,  and  the  spots 
of  thy  kindred  were  jurors  on  thy  life ;  all  thy  safety 
were  remotion,  and  thy  defence,  absence.  What  beast 
could*8t  thou  be,  that  were  not  subject  to  a  beast? 
and  what  a  beast  art  thou  already,  that  seest  not  thy 
loss  in  transformation. 

Apem.  If  thou  could* st  please  me  with  speaking 
to  me,  thou  might'st  have  hit  upon  it  here:  the 
commonwealth  of  Athens  is  become  a  forest  of 
beasts. 

Tim.  How  has  the  ass  broke  the  wall,  that  thoq 
art  out  of  the  city  ? 

Apem.  Yonder  comes  a  poet,  and  a  painter.  The 
plague  of  company  light  upon  thee !  I  will  fear  to 
catch  it,  and  give  way.  When  I  know  not  what  else 
to  do,  m  see  thee  again. 

Tim.     When  there  is  nothing  living  but  thee,  thou 
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shalt  be  welcome.     I  had  rather  be  a  beggar's  dog, 
than  Apemantus. 

Apem,     Thou  art  the  cap  of  all  the  fools  aliTe. 

Tim.     Would  thou  wert  clean  enough  to  spit  upon. 
*Apem,    A  plague   on   thee,  thou   art  too  bad  to 
curse. 

Tim.    All  TiUains  that  do  stand  by  thee  are  pure. 

Apem.    There  is  no  leprosy  but  what  thou  speak'st. 

Tim.     If  I  name  thee.  — 
ril  beat  thee,  but  I  should  infect  my  hands. 

Apem.    I  would,  my  tongue  could  rot  them  offl 

Tim.    Away,  thou  issue  of  a  mangy  dog ! 
Choler  does  kill  me,  that  thou  art  alive; 
I  swoon  to  see  thee. 

Apem,  Would  thou  would*st  burst! 

Tim.  Away, 

Thou  tedious  rogue!  I  am  sorry,  I  shall  lose 
A  stone  by  thee.  [^Throios  a  stone  at  him. 

Apem.  Beast ! 

Tim.  Slare ! 

Apem.  Toad ! 

Tim.  Rogue,  rogue,  rogue  ! 

[Afemantus  retreats  backioardj  as  going. 
I  am  sick  of  this  false  world,  and  will  love  naught 
But  even  the  mere  necessities  upon  't. 
Then,  Timon,  presently  prepare  thy  grave: 
Lie  where  the  light  foam  of  the  sea  may  beat 
Thy  grave-stone  daily;  make  thine  epitaph. 
That  death  in  me  at  others'  lives  may  laugh. 
O,  thou  sweet  king-killer,  and  dear  divorce 

[^Looking  on  the  gold. 
'Twixt  natural  son  and  sire!  thou  bright  defiler 
Of  Hymen's  purest  bed !  thou  valiant  Mars ! 
Thou  ever  young,  fresh,  lov'd,  and  delicate  wooer, 
Whose  blush  doth  thaw  the  consecrated  snow 

VOL.    X.  B 
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That  lies  on  Dian'a  lap  I  thoa  yiaible  god. 

That  8older*8t  dose  impossibilities. 

And   mak*st    them    kiss!   that    speak'st   with    ererj 

tongue. 
To  eyery  purpose  !     O  thou  touch  of  hearts !  * 

Think,  thy  slave  man  rebels;  and  by  thy  Yirtue 
Set  them  into  confounding  odds,  that  beasts 
May  have  the  world  in  empire  I 

Apem,  Would  'twere  so; 

But  not  till  I  am  deadl^-Fll  say,  thou  'st  gold: 
Thou  will  be  throng'd  to  shortly. 

Tim.  Thronged  to? 

Apem.  Ay. 

Tim.    Thy  back,  I  pr'ythee. 

Apem.  Lire,  and  lore  thy  misery! 

Tim.    Long   live    so,    and   so   die! — [£rfl    Aps- 
MAiTTUS.]     I  am  quit.— 
More   things   like   men?  —  Eat,    Timon,    and    abhor 
them. 

Enter  Banditti. 

1  Bandit.  Where  should  he  have  this  gold  ?  It  is 
some  poor  firagment,  some  slender  ort  of  his  remain- 
der. The  mere  want  of  gold,  and  the  falling-from 
of  his  friends,  drove  him  into  this  melancholy. 

2  Band.    It  is  nois'd,   he  hath  a  mass  of  treasure « 

3  Band.  Let  us  make  the  assay  upon  him:  if  he 
care  not  for  't,  he  will  supply  us  easily ;  if  he  coivet- 
ously  reserve  it,  how  shall's  get  it? 

2  Band.  True ;  for  he  bears  it  not  about  him,  *ti» 
hid. 

1  Band.    Is  not  this  he? 
All.    Where  ? 

2  Band.    'Tis  his  description. 

3  Band.     He ;  I  know  him. 
AU.    Save  thee,  Timon. 
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Tim.     Now,  thieyes  ? 

AU.     Soldiers,  not  thieres. 

Km,     Both  too;  and  women's  aons. 

AU.    We  are  not  thieves,  but  men  that  much  do 
want. 

'Xm.    Your  greatest  want   is,  you  wanlT  much  of 
meat. 
Why    should    you    want?    Behold,    the    earth    hath 

roots ; 
Within  this  mile  break  forth  a  hundred  springs; 
The  oaks  bear  mast,  the  briars  scarlet  hips; 
The  bounteous  housewife,  Nature,  on  each  bush 
Lays  her  full  mess  before  you.    Want!  why  want? 

1   Band,     We    cannot   live    on   grass,  on   berries, 
water. 
As  beasts,  and  birds,  and  fishes. 

Tim,    Nor  on  the  beasts  themselves,  the  birds,  and 
fishes; 
You  must  eat  men.     Yet  thanks  I  must  you  con. 
That  you  are  thieTCS  profess*d,  that  you  work  not 
In  holier  shapes;  for  there  is  boundless  theft 
In  limited  professions.     Rascal  thieves. 
Here's  gold.     Oo,  suck  the  subtle  blood  o'  th'  grape. 
Till  the  high  fever  seethe  your  blood  to  froth, 
And  so  'scape  hanging:  trust  not  the  physician; 
His  antidotes  are  poison,  and  he  slays 
More  than  you  rob :  take  wealth  and  lives  together ; 
Do  villainy,  do,  since  you  protest  to  do  't. 
Like  workmen.     I*U  example  you  with  thievery: 
The  sun's  a  thief,  and  with  his  great  attraction 
Robs  the  vast  sea:  the  moon's  an  arrant  thief. 
And  her  pale  fire  she  snatches  from  the  sun: 
The  sea's  a  thief,  whose  liquid  surge  resolves 
The  moon  into  salt  tears :  the  earth's  a  thief. 
That  feeds  and  breeds  by  a  composture  stolen 
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From  general  excrement:  each  thing's  a  thief. 
The  laws,  your  curb  and  whip,  in  their  rough  power 
Have  unchecked  theft.     Love  not  yourselves;  away! 
Rob  one  another.     There's  more  gold:  cut  throats; 
All  that  you  meet  are  thieves.     To  Athens,  go: 
Break  open  shops ;  nothing  can  you  steal. 
But  thieves  do  lose  it.     Steal  [not]  less,  for  this 
I  give  you;  and  gold  confound  you  howsoe'er! 
Amen.  [Timon  retires  to  his  caos, 

3  Band,     Has  almost  charm'd  me  from  my  profes- 
sion, by  persuading  me  to  it. 

1  Band,    'Tis   in  the   malice  of  mankind,  that  he 
thus  advises  us ;  not  to  have  us  thrive  in  our  mystery. 

2  Band,     I'll  believe  him  as  an  enemy,  and  give 
over  my  trade. 

1  Band,    Let  us  first  see  peace  in  Athens:  there 
is  no  time  so  miserable,  but  a  man  may  be  true. 

[_Exeumt  Banditti. 
Enter  Fulvius. 

Flav,    O  you  gods  I 
Is  yond'  despis'd  and  ruinous  man  my  lord? 
Full  of  decay  and  failing  ?     O  monument. 
And  wonder  of  good  deeds  evilly  bestow'dl 
What  an  alteration  of  honour 
Has  desp'rate  want  made ! 
What  viler  thing  upon  the  earth,  than  friends 
Who  can  bring  noblest  minds  to  basest  ends? 
How  rarely  does  it  meet  with  this  time's  guise. 
When  man  was  wish'd  to  love  his  enemies : 
Grant,  I  may  ever  love,  and  rather  woo 
Those  that  would  mischief  me,  than  those  that  do! 
Has  caught  me  in  his  eye:  I  will  present 
My  honest  grief  imto  him ;  and,  as  my  lord, 
6tiU  serve  him  with  my  life.  —  My  dearest  master! 
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TiMON  comes  forward  from  his  cave. 

Tim.    Away!  what  art  thou? 

Flav,  Have  you  forgot  me,  sir? 

Tim.    Why  dost  ask  that  ?    I  have  forgot  all  mea ; 
Then,  if  thou  grant'st  thou'rt   a  man,  I  have   forgot 
thee. 

Flav.     An  honest  poor  servant  of  yours. 

Tim.  Then  I  know  thee  not: 

I  never  had  honest  man  about  me,  I; 
All  I  kept  were  knaves,  to  serve  in  meat  to  villains. 

Flav.    The  gods  are  witness. 
Ne'er  did  poor  steward  wear  a  truer  grief 
For  his  undone  lord  than  mine  eyes  for  you. 

Tim.    What !  do'st  thou  weep  ?  —  Come  nearer :  — 
then  I  love  thee, 
Because  thou  art  a  woman,  and  disclaim'st 
Flinty  mankind,   whose  eyes  do  never  give 
But  thorough  lust  and  laughter.     Pity's  sleeping; 
Strange    times,   that   weep   with   laughing,   not   with 
weeping ! 

Flav.     I  beg  of  you  to  know  me,  good  my  lord, 
T  accept  my  grief,  and,  whilst  this  poor  wealth  lasts, 
To  entertain  me  as  your  steward  still. 

Tim.    Had  I  a  steward 
So  true,  so  just,  and  now  so  comfortable  ? 
It  almost  turns  my  dangerous  nature  wild. 
Let  me  behold  thy  face.     Surely,  this  man 
Was  bom  of  woman.— 
Forgive  my  general  and  excepdess  rashness. 
You  perpetual-sober  gods!     I  do  proclaim 
One  honest  man :  — 

Mistake  me  not,  —  but  one;  no  more,  I  pray,— 
And  he's  a  steward. — 
How  fain  would  I  have  hated  all  mankind, 
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And  thou  redeem^st  thyself:  but  all,  save  thee, 

I  fell  with  curses. 

Methinks,  thou  art  more  honest  now  than  wise; 

For  by  oppressing  and  betraying  me. 

Thou  might'st  have  sooner  got  another  service. 

For  many  so  arrive  at  second  masters, 

Upon  ^eir  first  lord*s  neck.     But  tell  me  true, 

(For  I  must  ever  doubt,  though  ne'er  so  sure) 

Is  not  thy  kindness  subtle,  covetous. 

If  not  a   usuring   kindness ;    and   as  rich  men  deal 

gifts, 
Expecting  in  return  twenty  for  one? 
Flav.     No,   my  most   worthy    master;    in   whose 

breast 
Doubt  and  suspect,  alas!  are  plac'd  too  late. 
You  should  have   fear*d  false   times,    when   you   did 

feast: 
Suspect  still  comes  where  an  estate  is  least. 
That  which  I  shew.  Heaven  knows,  is  merely  love. 
Duty  and  zeal  to  your  unmatched  mind. 
Care  of  your  food  and  living :  and,  believe  it. 
My  most  honour*d  lord. 
For  any  benefit  that  points  to  me. 
Either  in  hope,  or  present,  Td  exchange 
For  this  one  wish,  —  that  you  had  power  and  wealth 
To  requite  me  by  making  rich  yourself. 

Tim,    Look    thee,  'tis    so.  —  Thou    singly  honest 

man. 
Here,  take: — the  gods  out  of  my  misery 
Have  sent  thee  treasure.     Go,  live  rich,  and  happy; 
But  thus  condition'd:  —  thou  shalt  build  from  men; 
Hate  all,  curse  all;  shew  charity  to  none. 
But  let  the  famish*d  flesh  slide  from  the  bone. 
Ere  thou  relieve  the  beggar:  give  to  dogs 
What  thou  deny'st  to  men ;  let  prisons  swallow  'em. 
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Debts  wither  'em   to   nothing.    Be  men  like  blasted 

woods, 
And  may  diseases  lick  up  their  false  bloods! 
And  80,  farewell,  and  thrive. 

Flao,  O,  let  me  stay. 

And  comfort  you,  my  master. 

7^111.  If  thou  hat'st  curses^ 

Stay  not:  fly,  whilst  thou  art  bless'd  and  free. 
Ne*er  see  thou  man,  and  let  me  ne'er  see  thee. 

[^Exit  FuLVius.    TiKON  retires  to  hit  eate 


ACT   V. 

ScsKX  I.  —  The  Woods.    Before.  Tmoir's  Cave. 

TiMOK  sitting  within  the  mouth  of  his  cave.     Enter 
Poet  and  Fainter. 

AS  *I  took  note  of  the  place,  it  cannot  be  far 
where  he  abides. 

Poet.  What's  to  be  thought  of  him?  Does  the 
rumour  hold  for  true,  that  he  's  so  full  of  gold  ? 

Pain.  Certain :  Alcibiades  reports  it ;  Fhrynia  and 
Timandra  had  gold  of  him :  he  likewise  enrich'd  poor 
straggling  soldiers  with  great  quantity.  'Tis  said,  he 
gave  unto  his  steward  a  mighty  sum. 

Poet,  Then  this  breaking  of  his  has  been  but  a 
try  for  his  Mends. 

Pain.  Nothing  else ;  you  shall  see  him  a  pabn  in 
Athens  again,  and  flourish  with  the  highest.  There* 
fi>re»  'tis  not   amiss  we  tender  our  loves   to  him,  in 
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this  8appos*d  distress  of  his :  it  will  shew  honestly  in 
us,  and  is  very  likely  to  load  our  purposes  with  what 
they  travail  for,  if  it  be  a  just  and  true  report  that 
goes  of  his  having. 

Poet.    What  have  you  now  to  present  unto  him? 

Pain.  Nothing  at  this  time  but  my  visitation; 
only,  I  will  promise  him  an  excellent  piece. 

PoeL  I  must  serve  him  so  too ;  tell  him  of  an 
intent  that's  coming  toward  him. 

Pain.  Good  as  the  best.  Promising  is  the  very 
air  o*  th*  time  :  it  opens  the  eyes  of  expectation :  per- 
formance is  ever  the  duller  for  his  act;  and,  but  in 
the  plainer  and  simpler  kind  of  people,  the  deed  of 
saying  is  quite  out  of  use.  To  promise  is  most 
courtly  and  fashionable:  performance  is  a  kind  of 
will  or  testament  which  argues  a  great  sickness  in 
his  judgment  that  makes  it. 

Tim.  lln  his  cave."]  Excellent  workman!  Thoo 
canst  not  paint  a  man  so  bad  as  is  thyself. 

Poet.  I  am  thinking  what  I  shall  say  I  have  pro- 
vided  for  him.  It  must  be  a  personating  of  himself: 
a  satire  against  the  softness  of  prosperity,  with  a  dis- 
covery of  the  infinite  flatteries  that  follow  youth  and 
opulency. 

Tim.  Must  thou  needs  stand  for  a  villain  in  thine 
own  work  ?  Wilt  thou  whip  thine  own  faults  in  othef 
men?     Do  so;  I  have  gold  for  thee. 

Poet.     Nay,  lefs  seek  him: 
Then  do  we  sin  against  our  own  estate. 
When  we  may  profit  meet,  and  come  too  late. 

Pain.     True ; 
When  the  day  serves,  before  black-comer*d  night. 
Find  what  thou  want'st  by  free  and  offer'd  light. 
Come. 

Tim.    m  meet  you  at  the  turn.    What  a  god 's  goUL 
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That  be  is  worshipp'd  in  a  baser  temple 

Than  where  swine  feed! 

'Tis  thou   that  rigg*8t  the   bark,  and  plough'st  the 

foam ; 
Settlest  admired  reverence  in  a  slave : 
To  thee  be  worship !  and  thy  saints  for  aye 
Be  erown'd  with  plagues,  that  thee  alone  obey! 
Fit  I  meet  them.  [^Advancing, 

Poet.    Hail«  worthy  Timon  ! 

Pain.  Our  late  noble  master. 

Tim,    Have  I  once  liVd  to  see  two  honest  men? 

Poet.    Sir, 
Having  often  of  your  open  bounty  tasted. 
Hearing  you  were  retir'd,  your  friends  iall'n  off. 
Whose  thankless  natures  —  O,  abhorred  spirits!—- 
Not  all  the  whips  of  Heaven  are  large  enough  — 
What  I  to  you. 

Whose  star-like  nobleness  gave  life  and  influence 
To  their  whole  being?    I  am  rapt,  and  cannot  cover 
The  monstrous  bulk  of  this  ingratitude 
With  any  size  of  words. 

Tim.     Let  it  go  naked,  men  may  see't  the  better  • 
You,  that  are  honest,  by  being  what  you  are. 
Make  them  best  seen  and  known. 

Pain.  He,  and  myselfi 

Have  travell'd  in  the  great  shower  of  your  gifts, 
And  sweetly  felt  if. 

Tim.  Ay,  you  are  honest  men. 

Potit.     We  are  hither   come  to  offer  you  our  ser- 
vice. 

Tim.    Most  honest  men  I     Why,  how  shall  I  re- 
quite you  ? 
Oan  you  eat  roots,  and  drink  cold  water?  no. 

Both.    What  we  can  do,  we'll  do,  to  do  yon  ser- 
vice. 
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Tim.     You*re  honest  men.     You  have  heard  that  I 
have  gold ; 
I  am   sure   70a   have:    speak   truth;   you're   honeat 
men. 

Pain.    80  it  is  said,  my  noble  lord ;  but  thevefore 
Came  not  my  Mend,  nor  L 

Tim.     Good  honest  men  !<^  Thou  draVat  a  ooon- 
terfeit 
Best  in  all  Athens:  thou  art,  indeed,  the  beat; 
Thou  counterfeit*st  most  lively. 

Pain,  So,  so,  my  lord. 

Tim,     Even  so,  sir,  as  I  say.  —  And,  for  thy  fiction. 
Why,  thy  verse  swells  with  stuff  so  fine  and  smooth. 
That  thou  art  even  natural  in  thine  art. -~ 
But,  for  all  this,  my  honest-natur'd  Mends, 
I  must  needs  say,  you  have  a  little  fault: 
Marry,  'tis  not  monstrous  in  you;  neither  wish  I» 
You  take  such  pains  to  mend. 

Both.  'Beseech  your  honour 

To  make  it  known  to  us. 

Tim.  You'U  take  it  ilL 

Both.    Most  thankfully,  my  lord. 

Tim.  Will  you,  indeed  i 

Both.    Doubt  it  not,  worthy  lord. 

Tim.    There's   never  a  one   of  you   but  troats  a 
knave. 
That  mightily  deceives  you. 

Both,  Do  we,  my  lord? 

Tim*    Ay,   and  you  hear  him   cog,  see  him  dis- 
semble. 
Know  his  gross  patchery,  love  him,  feed  him. 
Keep  in  your  bosom;  yet  remain  assured. 
That  he*s  a  made-up  villain. 

Pain*    I  know  none  such,  my  lord. 

Po^t.  Nor  I. 
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Tim,    Look  you,  I  loTe  you   well;   1*11   give  you 
gold, 
Rid  me  these  villains  from  your  oompanies: 
Hang  them,  or  stab  them,  drown  them  in  a  draught, 
Confound  them  by  some  curse,  and  come  to  me, 
rU'give  you  gold  enough. 
Both.    Name  them,  my  lord;  let's  know  them. 
Tim.    You  that  way,  and  you  this;  but   two  in 
company :  — 
Each  man  apart,  all  single  and  alone. 
Yet  an  arch-villain  keeps  him  company. 
If,  where  thou  art,  two  villains  shall  not  be, 

ITo  the  Painter. 
Come  not  near  him.  —  If  thou  would'st  not  reside 

ITo  the  Poet. 
But  where  one  villain  is,  then  him  abandon.—-    ' 
Hence  I   pack !   there's  gold ;   ye   came   for  gold,  ye 

slaves : 
You  have  [done]  work  for  me,  there's  payment :  hence ! 
You  are  an  alch3rmist,  make  gold  of  that. 
Out,  rascal  dogs! 

[Beats  them  out^  and  then  retiree  to  hie  cave, 

[8om  II.— Malone.] 

Enter  Flativs  and  two  Senators. 
Floe.    It  is  [in]  vain  that  you  would  speak  with 
Timon ; 
For  he  is  set  so  only  to  himself. 
That  nothing  but  himself,  which  looks  like  man, 
Is  friendly  with  him. 

1  Sen,  Bring  ns  to  his  cave : 
It  is  our  part  and  promise  to  the  Athenians, 
To  speak  with  Timon. 

2  Sen.  At  all  times  alike. 

Men  are  not  still  the  same.    'Twas  time*  and  griefs, 
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That  fram'd  him  thna:  time,  with  his  fairer  hand 
Offering  the  fortunes  of  his  former  days, 
The  former  man  may  make  him.     Bring  us  to  him. 
And  chance  it  as  it  may. 

Flao»  Here  is  his  care. — 

Peace  and  content  be  here!     Lord  Timon!  Timon! 
Iiook  out,  and  speak  to  friends.     Th'  Athenians, 
By  two  of  their  most  rererend  Senate,  greet  thee: 
Speak  to  them,  noble  Timon. 

TiHOK  approache$  from  his  cave. 

Tim,    Thou   sun,  that  comfort'st,  bum!  —  Speak 
and  be  hang*d: 
For  each  true  word,  a  blister;  and  each  false 
Be  as  a  cauterizing  to  the  root  o'  the  tongue. 
Consuming  it  with  speaking! 

1  Sen.  Worthy  Timon, — 
Tim,     Of  none    but   such   as    you,   and    you    of 

Timon. 

2  Sen,    The  senators  of  Athens  greet  thee,  Timon. 
Tim,     I  thank  them;  and  would   send   them  back 

the  plague, 
Could  I  but  catch  it  for  them. 

1  &fi.  0,  forget 
What  we  are  sorry  for  ourselyes  in  thee. 
The  senators,  with  one  consent  of  love. 
Entreat  thee  back  to  Athens;  who  have  thought 
On  special  dignities,  which  vacant  lie 

For  ^y  best  use  and  wearing. 

2  Sen,  They  confess 
Toward  thee  forgetfulness,  too  general,  gross; 
^Vhich  now  the  public  body,  which  doth  seldom 
Play  the  recanter,  feeling  in  itself 

A  lack  of  Timon's  aid,  hath  sense  withal 
Of  it  own  fail,  restraining  aid  to  Timon : 
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And  send  forth  us,  to  make  their  sorrowed  render. 
Together  with  a  recompense,  more  fruitful 
Than  their  offence  can  weigh  down  by  the  dram; 
Ay,  even  such  heaps  and  sums  of  love  and  wealth. 
As  shall  to  thee  blot  out  what  wrongs  were  theirs. 
And  write  in  thee  the  figures  of  their  lore, 
Ever  to  read  them  thine. 

Tim,  Ton  witch  me  in  it; 

Surprise  me  to  the  very  brink  of  tears ; 
Lend  me  a  fool's  heart,  and  a  woman*s  eyes. 
And  m  beweep  these  comforts,  worthy  senators. 

1  Sen,    Therefore,  so  please  thee  to  return  with  us. 
And  of  our  Athens  (thine  and  ours)  to  take 

The  captainship,  thou  shalt  be  met  with  thanks, 

Allow'd  with  absolute  power,  and  thy  good  name 

Live  with  aufthority:  —  so  soon  we  shall  drive  back 

Of  Alcibiades  th'  approaches  wild ; 

Who,  like  a  boar  too  savage,  doth  root  up 

His  country's  peace. 

2  Sen.  And  shakes  his  threatening  sword 
Against  the  walls  of  Athens. 

1  Sen.  Therefore,  Timon, — 

Tim,    Well,    sir,    I   will;    therefore,    I  will,   sir; 
thus,  — 
If  Alcibiades  kill  my  countrymen, 
LfCt  Alcibiades  know  this  of  Timon, 
That  Timon  cares  not.     But  if  he  sack  fair  Athens, 
And  take  our  goodly  aged  men  by  th*  beards. 
Giving  our  holy  virgins  to  the  stain 
Of  contumelious,  beastly,  mad-brain*d  war, 
Then,  let  him  know,  ^- and  teU  him,  Timon  speaks  it, 
In  pity  of  our  aged,  and  our  youth, 
I  cannot  choose  but  tell  him,  —  that  I  care  not. 
And  let  him  take  't  at  worst ;  for  their  knives  care  not, 
While  you  have  throats  to  answer:  fir  myself. 
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There*8  not  «  whittle  in  tb*  uxiruly  camp. 

But  I  do  prize  it  at  my  love,  before 

The  reverend'st  tbroat  in  Athena.     So  I  leave  you 

To  the  protection  of  the  jHrosperous  gods» 

As  tbieveii  to  keepers. 

Flat),  Stay  not:  all's  in  yain, 

Tim,     Why,  I  was  writing  of  my  epitaph. 
It  will  be  seen  to^moirow.     My  long  sickness 
Of  health  and  living  now  begins  to  mend. 
And  nothing  brings  me  all  things.     Go;  live  still: 
Be  Alcibiades  your  plague,  you  his. 
And  last  so  long  enough! 

1  Sen,  We  speak  in  vain. 

Tim,    But  yet  I  love  my  country;  and  am  not 
One  that  rejoices  in  the  common  wreck. 
As  common  bruit  doth  put  it. 
'  1  Sen.  That's  well  spoke. 

Tim,     Commend  me  to  my  loving  countrymen,—* 

1  Sen,    These  words  become  your  lips  as  they  pass 

through  them. 

2  Sen,    And   enter    in   our    ears,   like    great    tri- 

umphers 
In  their  applauding  gates. 

Tim,  Commend  me  to  them; 

And  tell  them,  that  to  ease  them  of  their  griefb. 
Their  fears  of  hostile  strokes,  their  aches,  losses. 
Their  pangs  of  love,  with  other  incident  throes 
That  ni^ture's  fragile  vessel  doth  sustain 
In   life's   uncertain  voyage,  I  will  some  kindness  do 

them, 
f  II  teach  them  to  prevent  wild  Alcibiades*  wrath. 

2  Sen,    I  like  this  well;  he  will  return  again. 

Tim,    I  have  a  tree,  which  grows  here  in  my  dose. 
That  mine  own  use  invites  me  to  cut  down. 
And  shortly  must  I  fell  it:  tell  my  friends. 
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Tell  Athens,  in  the  sequence  of  degree, 
From  high  to  low  throughout,  that  whoso  please 
To  stop  affliction,  let  him  take  his  haste. 
Come  hither,  ere  my  tree  hath  felt  the  axe. 
And  hang  himself.  —  I  pray  you,  do  my  greeting. 

Flat).     Trouble  him  no  farther ;  thus  you  still  shall 
find  him. 

TVm.     Come  not  to  me  again;  but  say  to  Athens* 
Timon  hath  made  his  everlasting  mansion 
Upon  the  beached  verge  of  the  salt  flood; 
Who,  once  a  day  with  his  embossed  froth. 
The  turbulent  surge  shall  cover:  thither  come. 
And  let  my  grare-stone  be  your  oracle.  ^- 
Lips,  let  sour  words  go  by,  and  language  end:         ^ 
What  is  amiss,  plague  and  infection  mend! 
Graves  only  be  men's  works,  and  death  their  gain. 
Sun,  hide  thy  beams:  Timon  hath  done  his  reign. 

lExit  TixoN. 

1  Sen.    His  discontents  are  unremovably  coupled  to 
nature. 

2  Sen.    Our  hope  in  him  is  dead.     Let  us  return. 
And  strain  what  other  means  is  left  unto  us 

In  our  dear  peril. 
I  iSSm.  It  requires  swift  foot.       ^Exeunt 


Scxins  n. 

[Seen*  IIL — IbloM.] 

The  Walls  of  Athens.  • 

JSnter  two  Senators  and  a  Messenger. 
1  Sen*    Thou    hast   painfblly  discover*d:    are    Ua 
files 
As  full  as  thy  report  ? 
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Mes9,  I  have  spoke  the  least; 

Besides,  his  expedition  promises 
Present  approach. 

2  Sen.    We  stand  much  hazard,  if  they  bring  not 
Timon. 

Mess,    I  met  a  courier,  one  mine  ancient  friend. 
Whom,  though  in  general  part  we  were  opposed. 
Yet  our  old  love  made  a  particular  force. 
And   made   us   speak  like  friends :  —  this  man  was 

riding 
From  Alcibiades  to  Timon's  cave. 
With  letters  of  entreaty,  which  imported 
His  fellowship  i'  th'  cause  against  your  city. 
In  part  for  his  sake  moVd. 

Enter  Senators  ^om  Timon. 

1  Sen,  Here  come  our  brothers. 

8  Sen.    No   talk   of  Timon;   nothing  of  him  ex- 
pect. — 
The  enemies'  drum  is  heard,  and  fearful  scouring 
Doth  choke  the  air  with  dust.     In,  and  prepare: 
Ours  is  the  fall,  I  fear,  our  foes  the  snare.  [^ExemU, 


Scxn  m. 

[SoMM  lY.  -~  Malone.] 

The  Sea-shore,  on  which  a  rude  Tomb  is  seen.     Ti- 
mon's  Cave  in  the  distance. 

Enter  a  Soldier,  seeking  Tncoir. 
Soldier.    By  all  description  this  should  be  the  place. 
Who's  here?   speak,   ho!  — No  answer?  — What  is 

this? 
Timon  is  dead,  who  hath  outstretched  his  span: 
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Some  beast  rear'd  this ;  there  does  not  live  a  man. 
Deady    sure,    and   this   his   grave. ^-What's   on   this 

tomb 
I  cannot  read ;  the  character  I'll  take  with  wax 
Our  captain  hath  in  every  figure  skill; 
An  ag*d  interpreter,  though  young  in  days. 
Before  proud  Athens  he's  set  down  by  this. 
Whose  fall  the  mark  of  his  ambition  is.  [^Exii. 


SoBn  IV. 

[Boeno  V.— BC^n«.] 

Before  the  Walls  of  Athens. 

'IhimpeU  Boynd.    Enter  Axoibiades  ixnd  Forces. 

Alcib,     Sound  to  this  coward  and  lascivious  town 
Our  terrible  approach.  [il  parley  sounded* 

Enter  Senators  on  the  wdUe^  attended. 
Till  now  you  have  gone  on,  and  fill'd  the  time 
With  all  licentious  measure,  making  your  wills 
The  scope  of  justice :  till  now,  myself,  and  such 
As  slept  within  the  shadow  of  your  power. 
Have  wandered  with  our  travers'd  arms,  and  breath*d 
Our  sufferance  vainly.     Now  the  time  is  flush, 
When  crouching  marrow,  in  the  bearer  strong. 
Cries  of  itself,  *  No  more : '  now  breathless  wrong 
Shall  sit  and  pant  in  your  great  chairs  of  ease; 
And  pursy  insolence  shall  break  his  wind 
With  fear,  and  horrid  flight. 

1  Sen,  Noble,  and  young. 

When  thy  first  griefs  were  but  a  mere  conceit, 
Ere  thou  had'st  power,  or  we  had  cause  of  fear. 
We  sent  to  thee ;  to  give  thy  rages  balm, 

VOL.   X.  s 
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To  wipe  out  our  ingxatitade  with  loves 
Above  their  quantity. 

2  Sen.  So  did  we  woo 

Transfbrm'd  Timon  to  our  city's  love. 
By  humble  message,  and  by  promis'd  means: 
We  were  not  all  unkind,  nor  all  deserve 
The  common  stroke  of  war. 

1  Sen.  These  walls  of  ours 
Were  not  erected  by  their  hands    from  whom 
You  have  received  your  griefs:  nor  are  they  such. 
That  these  great  towers,  trophies,  and  schools  should  faQ 
For  private  faults  in  them. 

2  Sen.  Nor  are  they  living. 
Who  were  the  motives  that  yoa  first  went  out; 
Shame,  that  they  wanted  cunning,  in  excess 
Hath  broke  their  hearts.     March,  noble  lord. 
Into  our  city  with  thy  banners  spread: 

By  decimaticm,  and  a  tithed  death, 

(If  thy  revenges  hunger  for  that  food 

Which  nature  loaths)  take  tibou  the  destin'd  tenth; 

And  by  the  hazard  of  the  spotted  die. 

Let  die  the  spotted. 

1  Sen,  All  have  not  offended; 
For  those  that  were,  it  is  not  square  to  take. 
On  those  that  are,  revenges:  crim0s,  like  lands, 
Are  not  inherited.     Then,  dear  countryman. 
Bring  in  thy  ranks,  but  leave  without  thy  rage: 
Spare  thy  Athenian  cradle,  and  those  kin,  * 
Which  in  the  bluster  of  thy  wrath  must  fall 

With  those  that  have  offended.     Like  a  shepherd. 
Approach  the  fold,  and  cull  th'  infected  forth. 
But  kill  not  aU  together. 

2  Sen.  What  thou  wilt. 
Thou  rather  shalt  enforce  it  with  thy  smile 
Than  hew  to't  with  thy  sword. 
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1  Sen.  Set  but  %  fool 
Against  our  rampir'd  gates,  and  they  sliall  ope. 
So  thou  wilt  send  thy  gentle  heart  before. 

To  say,  thou*lt  enter  friendly. 

2  Sen.  Throw  thy  glore, 
Or  any  token  of  thine  honour  else. 

That  thou  wilt  use  the  wars  as  thy  redress. 
And  not  as  our  confusion,  all  thy  powers 
Shall  make  their  harbour  in  our  town,  till  we 
Have  sealed  thy  full  desire. 

AIM.  Then,  there's  my  glove: 

Descend,  and  open  your  uncharged  ports. 
Those  enemies  of  Timon*8,  and  mine  own. 
Whom  you  yourselves  shall  set  out  for  reproof, 
Fall,  and  no  more;  and, — to  atone  your  fears 
With  my  more  noble  meaning,  —  not  a  man 
ShaU  pass  his  quarter,  or  offend  the  stream 
Of  regular  justice  in  your  city's  boimds^ 
But  shall  be  rendered  to  your  public  laws 
At  heaviest  answer. 

Both,  'Tis  most  nobly  spoken. 

Alcih.    Descend,  and  keep  your  words. 

[TAe    Senators   descend^   and    the   Attendants 
open  the  gates. 

Enter  a  Soldier. 

Sold.     My  noble  General,  Timon  is  dead; 
EntomVd  upon  the  very  hem  o*  the  sea: 
And  on  his  grave-stone  this  insculpture,  which 
With  wax  I  brought  away,  whose  soft  impression 
Interprets  for  my  poor  ignorance. 
Alcib.    [Reads.]    '*  Here  lies  a  wretched  corse,  of 
wretched  soul  bereft: 
Seek  not  my  name.    A  plague  consume  you  wicked 
.   caitiffs  left! 
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Heri  lie  /,  Timon;  who^  alive^  all  lioing  men  did 

hate: 
Pass  hy^  and  curse  thy  JiU ;  hut  pass^  and  sUsy  not 

here  thy  gait.'* 
These  well  express  in  thee  thy  latter  spirits: 
Though  thou  abhorr'dst  in  us  our  human  griefe, 
Scom*dst   our  brain*8   flow,   and   those   our   droplets 

which 
From  niggard  nature  fall,  yet  rich  conceit 
Taught  thee  to  make  vast  Neptune  weep  for  aye 
On  thy  low  grave  on  faults  forgiven.     Dead 
Is  noble  Timon;  of  whose  memory 
Hereafter  more.  —  Bring  me  into  your  city. 
And  I  will  use  the  olive  with  my  sword: 
Make  war  breed  peace;  make  peace  stint  war;  make 

each 
Prescribe  to  other,  as  each  other's  leech. — 
Tjst  our  drums  strike.  {^Eaxunt, 
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ACT  PIRST. 

SOBNB  I. 


p.  208.    ** M  a  fftim»  which  oomi  " ;  —  The  folio  xniBprints, 

<'  M  a  Gowne  which  mm."    Pope  oorrected  the  first  error : 
Johnson,  the  second. 

p.  209.    " ^Vyj  »'""»* "  •  —  The  folio,  "  happy  mm."    But 

the  reference  is  plainly  to  Tlmofi,  not  to  the  Senators,  as 
Theobald  saw. 

"  <*In  a  wide  tsa  of  wax"  :-^It  has  been  already  re- 
marked in  these  Notes  that  the  ancients  wrote  with  a 
style  upon  a  wax  tablet,  and  that  perhaps  the  custom  was 
known  in  Shakespeare's  day.  Still  I  think  it  possible 
that  there  is  corruption  here.  The  metaphor  is  not 
worthy  of  Shakespeare. 

'  "  LeaTing  mo  traet  behind "  :  —  i.  e.,  no  track.  The 
words,  radically  the  same,  were  used  interchangeably. 

p.  210.  *<  Even  on  their  knees  and  hands,  let  him  aUp  down  "  : 
—  The  folio  has,  **hand"  and  **8it"  The  second  folio 
gave,  *  hands,'  and  Bo  we,  *  slip.' 

"  •<  TVumpefo  sound.  Enter  Timon,'*  &c. :  —  The  stage 
direction  of  the  folio  is,  **  Drumpets  sound*  Enter  Lmd 
Timon  addressing  himself  e  courteously  to  every  StUor,** 

p.  211.    *• which  failing" :  —  Capell  read,  well,  for  the' 

sake  of  rhythm,  ** which  failing  him" 

f         " when  he  most  needs  me":  — With  but  little 

hesitation  I  read  with  the  folio  of  1664.    The  first  folio 
has,  **  when  he  mttst  need  me." 

p.  212.  *<  Ther^ore  he  wiU  6«,  Timon  " : — This  line  is  manifestly 
mutilated.  But  Warburton  and  Malone  explained  it, 
Therefore  he  will  be  honest — in  this  matter,  understood  1 

(293) 
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p.  212.  "This  ifoUleman  of  mine": — As  to  this  gentleman 
who  held  a  trencher,  see  the  Note  on  "I  bdield  the 
maid,"  MerehatU  of  Venice^  Act  m.  8c.  2,  p.  262. 

p.  215.    <* which  will  not  oott  a  man  a  doit":  —  It  is 

hardly  worth  while  to  notice  the  misprint  of  the  fiolio, 
«•  eait  a  man,"  fro. 

"  «  That  I  had  no  angry  iraf  to  be  a  lord" :  —  To  those 
who  can  make  nothing  A  this  passage,  —  and  the  less  for 
Johnson's  explanation,  **I  should  hate  myself  for  pa- 
tiently enduring  to  be  a  lord  "  —  I  suggest  (referring  ja 
the  hot  temper  in  which  Apemamhu  uttered  hu  wish)  that 
we  might  read,  *<  That  I  had  an  nngrjJU  to  be  a  lord." 

p.  216.  **  AehM  contract,"  ftc. :  —  Here  *  aches '  is  a  dissyllable. 
See  the  Note  on  "  For  the  letter  that  begins  them  all,  H," 
Mwh  Ado  about  Nothing,  Act  HI.  Sc.  4,  p.  832.  This 
speech  is  printed  as  prose  in  the  foUo,  but  is  manifestly 
Terse. 
//  t» Ere  we  iepmrt "  .^-^  i.  e.,  Ere  w«  part.  See  the  Note 
on  <*  Hath  willingly  departed,"  &o..  King  Mm^  Act  U. 
Sc  1,  p.  116. 

*' The  mo9t  accursed  thou" : ^  Hanmer  planaibly  read, 
«•  The  more  accursed,"  &c. 

p.  217.  '*  ShonUCti  haw  kept  one,"  &c. :  —  L  e.,  Thou  should'st, 
Jto. ;  the  pronoun  dided,  according  to  the  custom  of 
Shakespeare's  day. 

ScBiTB  n. 

p  218.  <*  Hautboys  playing"  Ac  :  —  This  direction  is  as  nearl> 
as  possible  that  of  &e  folio. 

^  <•  Honest  Veniidiua  "  :  —  Here  and  elsewhere  VetUidius 
is  called  VeiUigiout  or  Vmtidgitu  in  the  old  copies;  re- 
membering which,  we  should  be  lenient  when  we  heax 
some  bro&er  of  Shakespeare's  craft  hiss  ou4  '  Perfi(iyus 
woman ! ' 

p.  219.  "  Ho,  ho,  oonfua^d  Ut  hang'd  it,**  ftc  :  —  Apparently 
an  allusion  to  the  saying,  Cot^ess  and  be  hanged. 

I  •«  But  yond'  man  is  evtr  angry  " :  -^  The  folio,  ••  verU 

angrie."    Rowe  made  the  necessary  change. 

**  J ieom  thy  meat" : — In  the  folio,  as  in  this  edition, 
three  lines  of  Terse  are  given  in  this  speech,  the  rest  of 
which  is  prose.  It  is  probable,  as  Mr.  Collier  has  ob- 
serred,  that  in  'diis  instanee,  and  in  many  others  in  this 
play,  the  entire  passage  was  written  in  yeree,  which,  in 
the  course  of  transcription  and  printing,  entirely  lost  its 
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metrical  character.  Tet  speeches  partly  verse  and  partly 
prose  are  not  uncommon  in  our  old  dnmiatUts. 

p.  219.    <( uiTite  them  without  kaioet " :  — Bven  as  late  as 

Shakespeare's  time  each  person  carried  the  knife  which 
he  nsed  aX  table. 

p.  220.  «  Much  good  dieh  thy  good  heart "  :  —  This  has  been 
hitherto  accepted  as  a  corruption  of  *  Much  good  do  U* 
&c. ;  as  to  which  interpretation  I  am  doubtAil.  The  word 
has  not  been  discovered  in  any  other  place,  and  it  is  not 
among  the  provincialisms  of  either  Old  or  New  England. 

p.  221.  **0  joy  e'en  made  away,"  &c. :  — The  folio  has,  •«  O 
joyet  ene,"  &c.,  which  Rowe  corrected. 

p.  222.  "  — -  The  eoTf 

Taste,  touch,  smell,  pleas'd  from  thy  table  rise  "  :  —  In 
the  folio,  for  these  words,  we  have  but  one  line,  <*  Then 
taste,  tondi,  aU  pleased,"  Sec,  Warburton  made  the 
ingenious  change,  with  the  comment,  **i.  e.,  the  five 
aenses,  Timon,  acknowledge  thee  their  patron ;  four  of 
them,  viz.,  the  hearing,  taste,  touch,  and  smell,  are  all 
feasted  at  thy  board,  and  these  ladies  come  with  me  to 
entertain  your  sight  in  a  masque."  But,  clever  as  this 
is,  I  am  far  from  being  sure  that  the  folio  does  not  give 
us  the  text  as  it  was  originally  written,  and  that  we 
should  not  read,  — 

There  taste,  touch,  all,  pleased  from  thy  table  nse ; 

They  only  now  come  but  to  feast  thine  eyes. 
If  it  be  asked  to  what  •there'  refen,  there  may  be  the 
counter  questions,  What  is  the  antecedent  of  •  his '  in  the 
second  line  of  the  apeeeh?  What  are  the  *«five  bett 
senses  "  }  What  is  the  antecedent  of  *  they '  in  the  sixth 
line  }  The  answers  to  titese  quesflons  will  show  that  the 
speech  is  one  in  which  strict  grammatical  coherence  is 
not  to  be  sought  at  the  expense  of  much  conjectural 
labor. 

"flcy  day!"  —  Here,  again,  we  have  the  form,  **hoy 
day,"  which  is  so  common  that  perhaps  it  should  be  re- 
tained. 

p.  228.  «  1  Lady.  My  tord"  .-  —  The  foBo  i^signs  this  speech 
to  **  1  Lord,**  doubtleBS,  as  Johnson  suggeirted,  on  account 
of  the  use  of  L.  tor  both  'Lord'  and  *Lady'  in  the 
maniucript. 

p.  224.  "  As  to  advance  this  jewd  "  :  —  i.  e.,  prefer,  honor  this 
}0w61. 

p.  227.  **So;  —  thou  wiU  not  hear  me  now*^ :  —  This  speech, 
like  many  others  in  thi^  i^y,  must  needs  be  given  m  Um* 
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irregular  form  in  whicb  it  appears  in  the  folio.  As  ta 
the  last  two  lines,  Mr.  Dyce  justly  remarks  that  « fre* 
Quently,  when  our  early  dramatists  introduce  a  couplet, 
uiey  maJie  the  first  line  shorter  (sometimes  much  shorter) 
than  the  second." 


ACT  SECOND. 

SCBHB  I. 

p.  227.  **CanJhtmd  his  state/'  &c.:  — The  folio  has,  «<i.aii 
sound"  &c.,  (with  the  long  /.)  The  error  is  the  most 
trifling  possible :  the  obyious  and  imperative  correction 
was  made  by  Dr.  Johnson. 

p.  288.  *«  Whieh  flashes  now  a  phcenix"  :  — « Which'  refers  to 
Timon;  according  to  the  common  practice  of  Shake* 
tpeare's  day. 

"  •*  Take  the  bonds,"  &c. :  —  Before  these  words  the  folio 
repeats  those  of  the  previous  speech,  which  have  been 
retained  till  the  present  day  in  the  form,  **  Ay,  go,  sir." 
But  I  have  no  hesitation  in  following  Mi.  Dyce's  exam- 
pie,  and  omitting  them  as  an  accident^  repetition. 

SoBNB  n. 

"  "  — ^  nor  returnee  no  care  ** ;  —  This  reading  is  awk- 
ward, to  say  the  least.  The  folio  has.  "nor  reeume^" 
&c. ;  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632,  plausibly,  <*  no  reserve^ 
no  care."  Might  we  not  read,  **  nor  aeeumes  no  care  "  ? 
In  the  next  sentence  I  am  sure  that  there  is  corruption, 
but  do  not  venfure  to  attempt  a  restoration,  or  e\en  to 
coniecture  in  what  words  the  error  Ues.  Tet,  advancing 
to  the  next  period,  what  conclusions  can  be  drawn  con- 
cerning a  text  in  which  we  must  needs  accept  *<  He  will 
not  hear  till  feel "  as  a  genuine  reading  ?  —  as  I  think 
we  must. 

p.  229.  "  Good  even,  Varro" : — i.  e.,  Oood  afternoon.  Evening 
began  widi  our  ancestors  directly  after  12  M.  —  The 
servants,  xl  will  be  noticed,  are  addressed  by  their  mas- 
ters' names,  after  the  fiishion  of  Mr.  Lovel's  Servant's 
Hall.  In  the  folio  their  speeches  have  the  prefixes  For. 
Kodliid. 

p.  830.  «  With  clamorous  demands  of  date-broke  bonds  " :  — 
The  folio,  <*With  clamorous  demands  of  debt,  hroken 
Bonds,"  which,  as  <*  long-since-due  debts  "  are  mentioned 
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in  the  next  line,  and  the  Terse  is  oyerloaded  in  this,  we 
may  be  sure  is  oomxpt.  Malone  read,  *•  date-ftroAm 
bonds ; "  Steerens,  **  date-broke."  Hanmer  had  preri- 
ously  relieved  the  line  by  reading,  "  demands  of  broken 
bonus,"  which  is  not  improbably  the  true  text,  as  *  debt ' 
might  hare  been  caught  from  the  next  line. 

p  831.  *•  Would  we  could  see  you  ai  CorwOi  /  "  —  i.  e.,  at  the 
house  of  his  mistress,  who  kept  a  hot-house  like  her  of 
Measure  for  Meaaure,  See  the  Note  on  **  a  Corinthian," 
1  Kmg  Henry  the  Fburth^  Act  11.  Sc.  4,  p.  897. 

"         " my  mietreu^  page  "  :  —  The  folio,  «•  my  Matten 

Page,"  and,  in  the  Fix^e  third  speech  below,  **  my  Mae" 
tera  house,"  in  consequence,  doubtless,  of  the  use  of  the 
initial  letter  common  to  both  words. 

p.  233.  **  At  many  leisures  I  propoid  " :  —  The  folio,  **  I  pnh 
pose." 

p.  235.  •*  Withm  there  I  —  Flamintue  /  "  —  The  folio  misprints, 
«•  Flamua," 

p.  236.  •*  ^—  inffenumafy  I  speak  "  :  —  L  e.,  ingenuouahf'  The 
words  were  used  interchangeably. 

ACT  THIRD. 

SOBNB  I. 

p.  287.  "  —  you  are  yery  reepeeHvefy  welcome,  sir  *• :  —  L  e., 
with  respect,  respectfully. 

p.  238.    ** and  honeaty  is  his  ":  —  Here  *  honesty'  is  used 

in  the  ancient  sense  —  generosity,  honor.  —  In  the  next 
Scene  lAtcuUue  laments  the  pretended  expenditure  which 
preyents  him  from  showing  himself  **  honourable." 

p.  239.  '*  — —  This  slaye,  unto  his  honour^  has  my  lord's  meat 
in  him  " :  —  There  has  long  been  trouble  about  this  pas- 
sage. Pope  read,  speciously,  **This  slaye  unto  thia 
hour"  &c. ;  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632,  "  This  slaye  unto 
his  humour; "  and  Mr.  Dyce  suggests,  ** This  alander  unto 
his  honour,"  &c.  But  I  think  ti^t  die  old  text  needs  no^ 
change,  and  that  it  is  merely  an  inyersion  of^  Unto  his 
honour  this  slaye  has  my  lord's  meat  in  him,  1.  e.,  LueuUue 
was  honored  by  sitting  at  Timon's  table. 

scEKB  n. 

p.240.    •« hadhemiilooAhim":  —  Le.»  had  he  mistaken 

himself,  deceiyed  himself. 
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p.  210.  "  Hat  only  sent,"  &c. :  —  i.  e.,  H^  has  only  sent,  &c. ; 
the  pronoun  being  eUded,  according  to  a  custom  else- 
where noticed  in  the  work. 

"  "He  cannot  want  Jlffy-JSve  hundred  ialenU  " :  —  I  can- 
not but  think  that  we  owe  this  reading  to  accident  of 
Bome  kind.  It  will  be  observed  that  ServiUus  names  no 
spedflo  sum,  but  uses  the  general  term  *  so  many,'  which 
not  improbably  is  a  remnant  of  the  first  sketch  of  the 
play,  <80  many'  having  been  written  in  place  of  the 
specific  and  proper  number.  Fifty-five  hundred  talents 
is  such  a  colossal  sum  (over  six  millions  of  dollars)  that 
LucuUtu*  namesake  mlffht  easily  have  "wanted**  it.  I 
suspect  that  in  •  fifty-five  *  are  united  a  word  carelessly 
used  —  <  fifty,'  and  that  which  was  meant  to  be  substi- 
tuted for  it,  » five.' 

p.  241.     •• were  not  virtwma" :  —  i.  e.,  strong,  pressmg. 

Virtue  is  strength. 

"         •• that  I  should  purchase  the  day  before  /or  a  fitth 

peart"  &c. :  —  Here  is  obscurity,  to  clear  which  nothing 
so  effectual  has  been  proposed  as  Jackson's  suggestion 
that  there  is  an  accidental  transposition  to  be  corrected, 
thus :  —  "  that  I  should  purchase  the  day  before,  and  fi>r 
a  little  part  undo  a  great  deal  of  honour." 

*  "Is  every  flatterer's  spirit** :  —  The  original,  "flat- 
terer's tport"  Theobald  made  the  correction.  The  error 
may  have  arisen  from  the  spelling  sprite ;  and  in  any  case 
the  word  has  the  quantity  of  a  monosyllable.  Mr.  Col- 
lier's folio  has,  "  flatterer's  porC* 

p.  242«  "  I  would  have  ptU  my  wetdih  into  donation  '*  .•  —  L  e., 
although  I  owe  none  of  my  wealth  to  Timon^  yet,  if  in 
his  ne^  he  had  applied  to  me,  I  should  have  be^  willing 
to  regard  it  as  a  ^  from  him,  and  to  return  him  half  or 
it.  —  This  appears  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  passage, 
although  *put  my  wealth  into  donation'  seems  better 
adapted  to  express  a  giving  of  the  wealth. 

SCBNB  HI. 

p.  243.  "  How  I  have  they  denfd  him  f  "  —  This  speech  is  given 
with  the  verse-like  arrangement  of  lines  with  which  it  is 
printed  in  the  folio ;  but,  if  it  were  ever  oonstructed  in 
verse,  only  the  irreparable  wreck  remains. 

•'  " [/]  be  thought  a  fool":— The  necessary  pro- 
noun is  from  the  second  folio. 

"  ^-'—  the  viBainies  of  man  wiB  wet  him  dear  " : —i.  e, 
man  will  monopolize  all  the  wickedness. 
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p.34S.  <«SaTe  the  god$  wHy** :  —  T}^^  folio,  "Save  o/nty  th$ 
godt,**  But,  as  thiB  part  of  the  speech  is  strictly  metrical, 
I  haye  no  hesitation  in  adopting  Hanmior'e  transpositioxb 

soBWB  rv. 

p.  247.  *'  Bor,  Serv.  And  mwM,  my  lord  " :  ^  The  £f>lio  assigns 
these  wordB  to  **1  Var,"  But  both  Varro*t  servants 
speak  immediately  fUfterwarda ;  and  Malone  was  doubtlesi 
right  in  changing  the  prefix. 

p.  248.     «• VeiUiditu,  ell " :  —  The  folio  has,  **  VUorxa  all," 

which  senseless  aggregation  of  letters  has  hitherto  been 
either  entirely  ezduded  from  the  text,  or  without  change 
made  a  part  of  it.  But,  as  **all"  of  Timon's  parasites 
were  to  be  invited,  VerUidiutt  the  most  obliged  and  most 
ungrateful  of  them,  would  hardly  have  been  omitted ;  and 
hia  was  just  the  name  to  come  last,  with  a  pause  equiva- 
lent to  •  even'  before  it,  and  after  it  the  intensifjrmg  *  all.' 
Aa  Vgniidiiu  has  a  common  initial  letter  vrith  the  word 
in  the  text,  is  it  not  probable  that  the  blunder  ib  due  to  a 
compositor's  attempt  to  decipher  a  very  obscure  writing 
of  it }  It  seems  better  than  XTllorxa  or  nothing ;  and  as 
to  the  extravagance  of  the  supposed  typographicid  error, 
for  "Phrynia  and  Timandra"  (Act  V.  Sc.  1,  p.  279)  we 
have  in  we  folio,  **Pknniea  and  Timandyh"  [Since 
the  foregoing  Note  was  put  in  type  Mr.  Keightley  has 
ingeniously  suggested  that  for  **TJllorxa  aU"  we  should 
read,  *«^Ao'Mtfm,a0."] 

SoBiTB  y. 

p.  249.    " the  law  shall  bruise  him  " ;  —  The  folio,  •*  bruise 

» •» 

em. 

"  "He  did  behave  his  anger":  — Kowe  corrected  the 
misprint  of  the  folio,  **  He  did  behootie,**  &c. 

«• the  /eto», 

p.  250.  Loaden  with  irons": — With  some  misgivings  1 
admit  Johnson's  very  specious  reading.  The  rolio  has, 
••  the  fiUow"  &c. 

"  "  — —  by  merejf,  'tis  most  just"  :  —  i.  e.,  grammercy, 
pent  mercy,  (or  perhape  gnmd  merci,)  by  your  leave,  it 
IS,  ftc. 

p.  2ff  1.  •«  /  say,  my  lords  ** :  *-  The  folio,  *»  Why  say  my  lords," 
which  is  nonsensical,  if  not  nonsense.  The  second  folio 
has,  "Why  /  say,"  ftc.  But,  in  my  judgment,  'why* 
of  the  first  fi>lio  is  manifestly  a  miipnnt  by  ear  for  « /.' 
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p .  2^1 .    «• too  much  plenty  with  'em  ** :  —  The  foKo,  «*  with 

Mm "  —  a  counterpart  to  the  error  noticed  in  the  first 
Note  above. 

"  "  'Tis  inferred  to  us  " :  —  L  e.,  brought  in,  •  borne  in,' 
to  us  —  the  radical  sense  of  the  woixl.  So  in  8  Kmp 
Btnry  the  Sixth,  Act  II.  So.  2 :  **  Inferring  arguments 
of  mighty  force." 

f,>.  2^2.  **  ^—  and  lay  for  hearts " :  —  L  e.,  waylay,  lie  in 
wait. 

SCBNB  YL 

p.  253.  "  Enter  Lueiut,  LuetiUue/*  &c. ;  —  The  old  editions  and 
all  others  hitherto,  ** Enter  divere  Lords"  &c.  But  see 
Sc.  4  of  this  Act,  **  Oo,  bid  all  my  friends,  again,  Lucius, 
Lucullus,  Ventidius,"  &c.,  and  the  Note  upon  the  passage. 

« Upon  that  were  my  thoughts  tiring :" — i  e.,  eagerly 
and  eamcBtly  engaged ;  —  a  metaphorical  application  of 
the  language  of  falconry,  in  whidi  a  hawk  was  said  to 
tire  upon  the  refuse  of  her  prey,  which  the  fidooner  threw 
to  her  as  reward  and  encouragement.  **An  hawke 
Tyryth,  Fedyth,  Goorgyth,  &c.  .  .  .  She  Tyryfli 
upon  rumpes.  She  fedyih  on  all  manere  of  fl.e88he.  She 
gorgith  whan  she  fyU^ih  her  gorge  wyth  meete."  The 
boke  of  hawkynffe,  huniyng,  and  fyeehynge,  (Juliana  Ber- 
ners,)  dij. 

"         «« but  he  hath  coryva^d  me  " :  — « Conjure '  is  here 

used  in  the  sense  of  earnestly  entreat,  which  it  stiH 
commonly  has.  So  **  I  do  defy  thy  coxyurations,"  Borneo 
and  Juliett  Act  Y.  Sc.  8,  and  **  an  earnest  conjuration 
from  the  King,"  Hamlet,  Act  Y.  Sc.  2. 

p.  254.    «* if  they  will  fiire  so  harshly  o'  <&•  trunks 

tound  " ;  —  This  is  equiyalent  to,  Since,  when  the  trum- 
pets sound,  you  will  hear  the  summons  to  so  poor  a 
dinner.  In  Shakespeare's  time  the  serving  of  dinner 
in  great  households  was  announced  by  the  sounding  of 
trumpeto.  See  OtheUo,  Act  lY.  Sc.  2,  «  Hark,  how  these 
instruments  summon  to  supper."  —  Possibly  we  should 
read,  "if  they  will  fiue  so  harshly.  O,  the  irutnptU 
eovnd :  we  shsll  too  't  presently  " :  —  THmon  apologizing 
for  the  delay  of  his  entertainment,  as  well  as  its  poor 
quality.  But  the  contraction  of  the  folio,  •<  o'  th*,"  is 
against  this  reading. 

p.  255.    «• The  rest  of  your  Jbet,  O  gods ! "  —  The  fblio 

has,  ••  the  rest  of  your  feee,**  &o.,  of  which  the  only 
explanation  offered  is  Capell's,  **the  rest  of  those  who 
are  forldt  to  your  tengeanee,  O  gods."    But  I  have  no 
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hesitation  in  adopting  Warbm  ton's  reading,  wbich  rests 
npon  the  slightest  possible  misprint.  —  In  the  same  sen- 
tence Mr.  Collier's  fblio  of  1632  plausibly  reads,  « the 
common  tag  of  people." 

p.  256.    •« spangled  with  your  flatteries ":— The  folio, 

'*  spangled  you  with  flatteries."  The  almost  obTioos  cor- 
rection was  made  by  Hanmer. 

"  «<  Of  man  and  beast  the  ii^MU  malady 

Crust  you  quite  o'er  1 "  —  I  suspect  that  there  is 
corruption  here.  Why  should  the  infinite  malady  flrrul  f 
Did  not  Shakespeare  write  "the  infeetUms  nuuady"? 
See  Coriohmui,  Act  L  So.  4 :  — 

*•  — -—  Boils  and  plasuea 
Plaster  yon  o'er,  that  tou  may  be  abhorred 
Farther  than  seen,  and  one  infect  another 
Against  the  wind  a  mile  1 " 


ACT  FOURTH. 

SCBNV  L 

p.  257.  "And  let  confdsion  live !"  — The  Iblio,  "And  yet^" 
&c.  The  correction  made  by  Hanmer,  and  found  in  1&. 
Collier's  folio  of  1682,  is  absolutely  required. 

p.  268.    •«  ^—  with  muldplying  iaru  /  "  —  i.  e.,  curses. 

SoBMS  n. 

p.  269.  **As  we  do  tttm  our  backs,**  ftc. :  —  Mason  yery  spe- 
ciously suggested  that  we  should  transpose  <from'  and 
•  to '  in  this  sentence,  and  read,  -— 

•*  As  we  do  turn  our  backs 
lb  our  companion,  thrown  into  his  graye. 
So  his  familiars  ftvm  his  buried  forttmes 
Slink  all  away.'*^ 

And  undoubtedly,  when  we  leaye  the  graves  of  our 
friends,  we  turn  our  backs  to  or  on  them,  and  Timon'a 
parasites  did  slink  away  from  his  fidlen  fortunes.  But 
this  sentence  is  written  in  a  freer  style  than  perhaps 
would  be  permissible  now-a^days.  Here  *  turn  our  backs ' 
is  used  as  the  e<|uiyalent  of  *  go  away  * ;  and  the  conduct 
of  Timcn'e  familiars  is  spoken  of  in  its  relation  to  his 
buried  fortunes. 

"Who  would  be  so  mock'd  with  glory ?  or  to  Htc  " :  — 
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)  have  little  doubt  that  the  eecond  word  of  this  line 
should  be  contracted*  *•  Who  'Idheno  mocked,"  &c.  At 
one  time  I  thought  that  we  should  read,  •*  or  to  Uve,'* 
But|  upon  maturer  consideration,  I  beliete  the  old  text 
to  be  genuine,  though  not  very  correct,  the  construction 
being,  Who  would  to  live,  but  in  a  dream,  &c.  —  In  the 
next  line  but  one,  <*  all  what  state  compounds "  means, 
of  course,  "  all  that  goes  to  make  up  state ; "  and  perhaps 
we  should  read,  «  and  all  that"  &e. 

p.  260.    " does  still  mar  men "  ;  —  It  is  hardly  worth 

while  to  notice  the  misprint,  **  do  still  mar  men,"  of  the 
folio. 

ScBNJi  ni. 

"         ** and  deny  *t  that  lord  ** :  —  i.  e.,  deny  similar  ele- 

▼ation  to  that  lord. 

p.  261.     " the  rather' t  sides  "  :  —  Neat  cattle  were  called 

rother  beasts.  The  folio  has,  •*  brother' »  sides."  The 
very  ingenious  and  entirely  satLsfiictory  correction  was 
made  by  Mr.  Singer,  and  afterwards  was  found  in  Mr. 
Collier's  folio  of  1632.  —  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
folio  spells  *  pasture '  paatour, 

tt  u  ..^^  fox  erery  ^riM  of  fortune : "  —  i.  e.,  for  every 
step  of  fortune.  The  word  was  doubtless  first  used  in 
this  sense  in  reference  to  the  stone  steps  of  terraces  or 
ha-has  made  of  large  slabs  of  stone.  CotgraTe  has, 
<*  Ortzi  a  greetie,  browne-gray,  shining,  hard  and  long- 
lasting  freestone,  good  to  pave  with."  This  word  occurs 
also  in  Twelfth  Niffhtt  Act  m.  Sc.  1,  and  in  Othello, 
Act  I.  Sc.  3. 

"  "  Pluck  ttoui  men't  fnOotoa,"  &o. :  — ^  i.  e.,  hasten  their 
departure  from  this  world.  The  allusion  is  to  a  custom 
in  former  ages  of  plucking  away  the  pillow  from  the  head 
of  a  dying  person,  under  the  doubly  mistaken  notion 
that  the  last  moments  are  moments  of  great  suffering, 
and  that  the  removal  of  the  pillow  shortened  them. 

"  «« — ^  the  wappen'd  widow  "  :  —  The  meaning  of  this 
word,  which  is  of  very  rare  occurrence,  is  not  settled. 
It  probably  means  worn-out,  used-up. 

p.  168.  **L»nki%g  unth  thee  their  ftMe":  — There  is  conAision 
here  in  the  old  texts;  this  passage  being  printed,  as 
prose,  thus :  "Be  a  whore  still,  they  loue  ttiae  not  that 
use  thee,  giue  them  diaeaeee,  leaitinff  feith  thee  their  luit. 
Make  use,"  &c  The  poetical  form  of  the  passage  has 
been  heretofore  restored  to  it ;  but  the  transposition  of 
the  italicized  clauses — manifest  when  pointed  out — haii 
been  hitherto  retained. 
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p.  365,    «« My  throftt  shall  eat":  — Tlw  fblio  has,  ••th§ 

throat,"  fte. 

"  ••Andj  to  mak$  ipAom,  a  bawd'': — A  difficult  and 
perhaps  corrupted  passage,  although,  as  it  is  punotuated 
in  the  text,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  accepted  as  meaning  that 
TVmon  had  money  enough  to  make  a  whore  forswear  her 
trade,  and  a  bawd  forswear  hers  — to  make  whore8« 
This  is  Johnson's  explanation.  —  Mr.  Collier's  Iblio  has 
the  rery  foolish  reading,  <*And  to  make  whores  a6- 
horred"  But  how  should  money,  to  whomsoerer  prom- 
ised or  giyen,  make  whores  abhorred  } 

p.  267*  ** below  stmp  hearen  " :  —  For  the  epithet  so  sin- 
gularly applied  to  heaven,  Warburton  would  have  sub- 
stituted crypt  ^  vaulted,  heaven.  Upton  explained  the 
original  word  as  meaning  curled,  bent,  hollow. 

"  "Dry  up  thy  Morroim Tinea":  — The  folio  has,  "thy 
MarrowM  yines.**  But  I  cannot  doubt  that,  as  Mr,  Dyce 
has  suggested,  <  Marrowes'  is  there  a  misprint  for  *Ma>^ 
rotoie,*  Cotgrave  defines  MoeOeug  as  ••marrowi$,  pitbie, 
foil  of  strength  or  Hronff  tap"  The  context  entirely 
supports  this  emendation :  the  "  marrowy  vines  "  supply 
"Uquorish  draughts,"  as  the  "plough-tors  leas"  pro- 
duce the  "  morsds  unctuous." 

p.  268*    " a  nature  but  fnfieted  " ;  —  Rowe,  pUraribly  but 

needlessly,  read,  "  a  nature  but  affeded." 

"  "  Prom  change  of  fortune  " :  —  Tlie  folio,  "  of  yteurw," 
which  Bowe  corrected. 

"         " that  bid  welcome "  t  —The  foUo  has  the  trifling 

misprint,  "  that  bad  welcome,"  which  waa  corrected  in 
the  second  folio. 

**  "  Will  these  moM'ef  trees":— The  folio,  "moyj<  Trees;" 
but  can  there  be  a  momentTs  doubt  that  Hanmer  restored 
the  epithet  which  the  writer  applied  to  the  trees  that  had 
outlived  the  eagle  } 

f  "And  skip  ioA«r»  thou  pointTst  out":  — The  folio, 
"And  skip  when,**  &c.,  with  what  seems  to  be  a  misprint 
as  easily  to  be  discovered  as  made. 

p.  269.    " the  passive  dmpa  ot  it "  :  — i.  •.,  the  passive 

drudges  of  it.  Of  old,  'drudge'  was  spelled  either 
drudge,  drugge,  or  drug ;  and,  although  it  is  probable  that 
in  all  cases  it  was  pronounced  drudg,  I  believe  that 
Shakespeare  here  used  the  plural  as  a  monosyllable,  with 
the  g  hard*  for  the  sake  of  rhythm,  and  therefore  do  not 
adopt  Mason's  suggesdon  to  read,  "  the  passive  drudge 
rfit." 
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p.  2C9.  <«  Who  had  the  world  as  my  etmfeeUonary*' :^Le^9a 
my  store  of  confections,  of  sweets.  See  the  Note  on 
<•  m  the  pastry/'  Romeo  and  Jutt$i,  Act  lY.  8c.  4. 

p.  270.  ••  First  mend  my  company** :  —  The  folio,  ••  tky  eom* 
pany,**  which  Bowe  corrected. 

p.  272.  ** all  thy  safety  were  remoUon  " :  —  This  uncom- 
mon word  occurs  again  in  Ki$ip  Ltar,  Act  II.  Sc  4» 
<*  That  this  remotion  of  the  Duke  and  her."  Stcevena 
apprehends  it  in  the  sense  of  moTement  from  place  to 
place,  Malone  in  that  of  remoteness.  In  King  Laar  it 
plainly  means  reaction.  But  it  may  possibly  be  that  in 
this  passage  it  is  the  chance  result  of  the  lepetitioiL  of 
the  last  letters  of  the  preceding  word — an  accident  not 
moonunon  in  the  printing  office. 

p.  273.  ••  ra  beat  thee,  but  I  should  infect,"  &c. :  —  In  Shake- 
speare's day  and  after,  the  correspondence  of  *  wiU '  and 
'  shall,'  '  would '  and  *  should/  in  sentences  of  this  kind* 
was  not  at  all  carefuUy  observed.  But  perhaps  there  is  a 
misprint  of  *  Fid  beat,**  fte. 

p.  274.    ** thou  touch  of  hearts  " :  —  i.  e.,  touchstone. 

'/  •«More  things  like  men?  —  Eat,  Timon,  and  abhor 
them  " :  —  The  folio  giTes  this  line,  with  manifest  error, 
which  was  left  for  Johnson's  correction,  to  JpeauaUue,  It 
also  has,  **  abhorre  then,** 

"  •(— .  some  slender  <vi  of  his  remainder  ":  — i  e.« 
some  little  scrap. 

p.  27i(.  «<— ^  Yet  <Aanib  I  must  you  eon  ".•—Hie  phrase*  con 
thanks,'  I  am  now  sure,  meant,  to  acknowledge  thanks ; 
and  Steevens'  explanation  (See  AlTe  WeU  that  Endt  WeOf 
Act  IV.  Sc.  8)  is  not  **far  from  satisfactory." 

"  "  Do  vOZatny,  do,  since  you  proieat  to  do  't " :  — The 
folio  has,  «  Do  ViUaine,"  &c.  '« Protest"  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  profess. 

p.  276.  •*Haoe  uncheck'd  theft":  — The  folio,  *•  Ht^e  un-- 
checkd,"  &c. 

"         «• Steal  [not}  less  " : — The  necessary  negative  par- 

tide  was  first  supplied  by  Rowe. 

■f  «  Hat  almost  charm'd  me,"  &c. :  —  i.  e.,  He  has  almost, 
&c. ;  and  so  below,  in  Ftaviui  speech,  **  Has  caught  me  " 
for  He  has  caught  me.  This  omission  of  the  pronoun  is 
noticed  elsewhere  in  these  Notes. 

p.  277.  «*Then,  if  thou  granttt^"  ftc:  — The  folio,  *«thoq 
gnmfet "  —  a  misprint  hardly  worth  notice. 
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p.  277.  **  •-—  my  dangerous  nature  wUd  " : — Warbnrton  read, 
«« my  dangerous  nature  mild  "  —  a  needless  chan^,  of  the 
obrious  sort,  vMch  also  was  found  in  Mr.  Collier's  folio 
of  1632. 

ACT   FIFTH. 

SCBWB  L 

p.  279.  •<  EfUer  Poet  and  PainUr  " :  —  The  Poei  and  Painta 
were  in  sight  of  Apemaniua  in  the  last  Scene  of  the  last 
Act*  [**  yonder  comes  a  poet,  and  a  painter,"  p.  272 ;] 
and  the  confusion  consequent  upon  commencing  an  Act 
here  was  noticed  by  Johnson.  But  it  seems  quite  impos- 
sible to  better  the  present  division.  Flaviua  received 
gold,  and  went  ftwaj  from  Timon't  cave,  in  the  last  part 
of  the  last  Scene  of  Act  lY. ;  and  in  his  second  speech 
the  Painter  says,  « Tis  said  [in  Athens,  of  course]  he 

give  unto  his  steward  a  mighty  sum."  Time  must  there- 
re  be  allowed  between  the  departure  of  FUwim  and  the 
appearance  of  the  Poet  and  PauUer;  else  we  might  begin 
the  Fifth  Act  with  the  next  Scene.  The  construction  of 
this  play  is  very  clumsy  throughout. 

This  Scene  is  printea  in  long  and  short  lines,  thus,  in 
the  folio :  — 

**  Pain,    As  I  tooke  note  of  the  place,  it  cannot  be  fiirre 
where  he  abides. 

Poet.    What* 8  to  be  thought  of  him  } 
Does  the  Rumor  hold  for  true, 
That  hee's  so  fiill  of  Gold  } 

Pain,    Certaine 
Aleibi€ule*  reports  it :  Phrvnieia  and  Timandylo 
Had  Gh>ld  of  him.    He  likewise  enrich'd 
Poore  stragling  Souldiours  with  great  quantity 
Tis  said  he  gave  unto  his  Steward 
A  mighty  summe." 

But  this  is  clearly  only  rhythmical  prose,  which  tiie 
printer  tried  to  spin  out  for  the  sake  of  what  in  the  print- 
mg  office  is  known  as  *fat,'  i.  e.,  blank  space,  for  the 
filBng  of  which  with  lead  ^e  compositor  is  paid  at  the 
same  rate  as  for  the  words  that  he  puts  in  type. 

p.  281.  •*  To  thee  be  wonhip  /  "  —  The  folio,  «  worthy,"  which 
Bowe  corrected. 

p.  283.    «• drown  them  in  a  draught " .—  "  And  they  brake 

down  the  image  of  Baal,  and  brake  down  the  house  of 
Baal,  and  made  it  a  draught-house  unto  this  day." 
2  Kinge  x,  27. 
VOL.   X.  T 
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p.  283.  "You  have  [done]  work  for  me";  — The  neceanrj 
word  '  done '  was  supplied  by  Malone. 

** Enter  FTaviw,  and  two  Senators'':  —  Here  ICalone 
commenced  Scene  U.  But  manifestly  there  is  no  change 
of  scene  supposed ;  for  Timon  has  just  retired  to  his  caye, 
and  Ftttvitu,  after  exchanging  a  few  words  with  his  com- 
panions, saysi  "  Here  is  his  care,"  and  Hmon  enters. 

"  « It  is  [in]  vain/'  &c. :  —  So  the  third  folio  :  the  first 
omits  *  in. 

"  "  It  is  our  p€trt  and  promise  to  the  Athenians" :  —  Mr. 
Sidney  Walker  very  plausibly  proposes  to  read*  *«  It  is 
our  pact"  ftc. 

p.  284.  "And  chance  it  as  it  may":  —  The  folio,  ••And 
chan€*d"  &c.,  which  the  second  folio  corrected. 

"Of  it  own  /ail"  ;  — The  folio,  "  Of  it  owne  fatt." 
But  the  sense  is,  that  the  Senate  was  remorseAilly  con- 
scious of  its  failure  in  sending  aid  to  TImoni  and  the 
change  which  Capell  made  is  necessary.  As  to  "  tt  own/ 
see  the  Note  on  "ifs  folly,"  ftc,  Ths  Wintet^e  Taie, 
Act  I.  Sc.  2,  p.  886. 

p.  287.    " let  him  take  his  haete":^The  reading  of  Mr. 

Collier's  folio  of  1632,  "  take  his  halter"  has  found  great 
fi&vor  with  many  persons,  who,  in  objecting  to  the  phrase* 
ology  of  the  text,  must  surely  hare  forgotten  that,  in  the 
last  Scene  of  A  Midsummer  Nights  Dream^  Oberon  says,  — 

"  With  this  field  dew  consecrate 
Every  fairy  take  his  gait"  — 
md  fall  the  story  of  Joseph,  we  are  told  that  "Israel  took 
his  journey  with  all  that  he  had,  and  came  to  Beersheba." 
Genesis  xlvi.  1.  And  see  ftie  verb  used  absolutely  in  the 
following  passage:  "The  next  morning  after  they  drunk, 
you  must  understand  they  took  their  journey;  Gargantua, 
his  pedagogue,"  &c.    Rabelais,  Book  I.  Chap.  16. 

"  "TF^,  once  a  day,"  fto.:  — Here  •who,*  naed  for 
•  which,'  according  to  the  custom  of  Shakespeare's  day, 
refers  to  the  "  everlasting  mansion." 

SCSNB  n. 

p.  288.  **Whom  though  in  general  part,"  &c. :  —  Mr.  Dyce 
says  *  Whom '  is  but  "  the  old  ungrammatical  use  of  the 
relative,"  and  rightly.  But  the  whole  speech  is  very 
loosely  written.  JBven  if  we  should  read,  *  Who,'  ther^ 
la  no  verb  to  which  it  could  stand  nominative. 
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ScBVE  in. 

D.  289.  **Some  heatt  reau'd  Mm "/^ The  folio  has,  ^^reade 
this."  The  conectioii,  which  was  made  b>  Warburton, 
seems  absolutely  necessaxy.  No  man  in  his  senses,  how- 
erer  ignorant  or  however  misanthropic,  (yet  see  Staun- 
ton's Shakespeare,)  woidd  think  of  calling  upon  a  beast 
to  read  an  inscription ;  but  in  his  surprise  at  finding  a 
rude  tumulus  upon  a  desolate  sea  shore,  and  before  he 
saw  that  there  was  an  inscription  upon  it,  he  might 
exclaim,  •  Some  beast  must  have  reared  this  I ' 

Scsya  IV. 

p.  290.  <*  Shame,  that  they  wanted  Mmnyi^  " ;  — 1.  e.,  mtelli- 
gence. 

■  an 
'  the 

preceding  speech  and  the  rhythm  of  this  line  justify  the 

addition. 


«  On  those  that  are,  reoenaea  " :  —  Steerens  added 
«  to  the  '  reyenge '  of  the  foUo.    The  phraseology  of  1 


291.  *'Deteend,  and  open":  — The  folio  misprints,  «<D0- 
fmd,"  &c. 

"  "But  shall  be  rendered  to  your  public  laws":»The 
folio  has,  **  remedied  to  your  public  laws ; "  and,  in  spite 
of  <*  at  heaTiest  answer,"  it  was  left  for  Mason  to  point 
out  the  correct  reading. 

"  "  Here  Hes  a  wretched  eoree,"  &c. :  —  Here  two  epitaphs 

appear  as  one.  They  are  both  given  in  North's  Plutarch 
thus  in  the  Life  of  Marc  Antony :  — 

**  Heere  lyes  a  wretched  corse,  of  wretched  soule  bereft. 
Seek  not  my  name :  a  plague  consume  you  wicked  wretches 
left. 

It  is  reported  that  Timon  him  selfe,  when  he  liyed,  made 
this  epitaphs ;  for  that  which  is  commonly  rehearsed  is 
not  his,  but  made  by  the  poet  Callimachus :  — 

Heere  lye  I,  Timon,  who  alive  all  living  men  did  hate. 
Fiasse  by,  and  curse  thy  fill ;  but  passe,  and  stay  not  here 
thy  gate."  Ed.  1679,  p.  1003. 
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JULIUS    C^SAk. 

INTRODUCTION. 


SHAKESPEARE  himself  has  left  us  eridenra  that  fie  knew 
of  at  least  one  tragedy  based  upon  the  conspiracy  against 
Julius  Ctesar  earlier  than  his  own.  For  in  Hamlet  (Act  HI. 
Sc.  2)  Poloniui  says  that  he  •*  did  enact  JtUiua  Ctfsar,"  and  was 
**  killed  in  the  Capitol "  by  Brutus.  And  as  he  also  says  that 
he  did  this  **  in  the  University,"  and  Steerens  cites  a  passage  in 
an  Appendix  to  Peck's  Memoirs  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  which 
shows  that  a  Latin  tragedy  upon  this  subject  was  written  by 
Richard  Eedes,  and  played  at  Oxford  in  1582,  we  know  almost 
\nth  absolute  certainty  the  play  that  Shakespeare  had  in  mind. 
The  allusions  to  the  story  of  Julius  Ctesar  in  our  early  literature 
are  very  numerous,  and  early  English  plays  were  doubtless 
written  upon  it ;  but  it  appears  that  Shakespeare  was  indebted 
for  his  materials  only  to  the  lives  of  Csesar,  Brutus,  Antony, 
and  Cicero  in  North's  Plutarch.  Selecting  the  events  to  be 
dramatized  with  admirable  judgment,  and  arranging  them  with 
consummate  skill,  he  followed  his  authority  even  to  the  detail 
of  the  little  Scene  in  which  Oinna  the  poet  is  slain  for  his  name 
and  his  bad  verses,  and  often  adopted  its  very  language. 

As  to  the  time  when  JuUtu  Caesar  was  written,  we  are  without 
any  other  evidence  than  that  of  its  style,  which  ranges  it  ^ith 
Antony  and  Cleopatra^  CoriohmUf  and  CymbeKne,^  It  was  prob- 
ably brought  out  between  1606  and  1608.  —  It  was  first  printed 
in  the  folio  of  1623,  and  with  remarkable  accuracy.  —  The 
period  of  its  action  is  from  the  feast  of  Lupercal,  B.  C.  4o,  to 
the  battle  of  PhiHppi«  B.  C.  42. 

•  Stt  tlM  last  Note  iv(»  ^^  plsj- 
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DRAMATIS   PERSONS. 


JHumviri  after  the  deatfk  nf  Jolhis  Cbmv 


SMutfort* 


'CmiQiJreitorr  o^otfuf  JuHub  Okmt. 


JvzjuB  Cjbsae. 

OCTAYIVB  CjESAB, 

Marcus  Antoxiub, 
M.  ^KiL.  Lbfidus, 

ClOBEO, 

Publics, 

PopiLixra  Lbna, 

Maiicub  Bkutub, 

Cabbiub, 

Caboa,  • 

TBEBONnrs, 

LiOAaiVB, 

Dbciub  B&irTUB» 

Mbtbllub  Cimbbb, 

CncMA, 

Flatiub  oiui  Makullub,  THftunM. 

A&TSMiDoauB,  a  Sophist  of  CnidoB. 

A  Soothsayer. 

CiKNA,  a  Poei,    Another  Poet. 

LxroiLiirB, 

TlTIKIUB, 

Mbbsala, 
YouKO  Cato, 
voluxkiub^ 
Vajibo, 

CUTUS, 

Claitdiub, 

Stbato, 

Lucius, 

Dabdanius, 

PiMDABUS,  SerfMmt  to  Casdus. 

Calpubnxa,  Wtfe  to  CdSKKt. 
Portia,  Wife  to  Bmtxa, 

Senators,  Citizens,  Gnards,  Attendants,  ^ 

SCENE,  dwinff  the  greater  part  of  the  Play^  alt  Bomet  e^Ur- 
warde  at  Sardis,  and  near  PhilippL 
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Friende  io  Bratos  ami  CassuiB. 


SarMfiti  fo  Brntna. 
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THE  TBAGEDY   OF 

JULIUS    CiESAR, 


ACT    I. 

SoBiri  I.  —Roma.    A  8tzeet. 

Enter  Flatius,  Mabxtllus,  and  a  rdblle  of  Cidaent. 

Flayius. 

HENCE !     home,    you    idle    creatures,    get    yoa 
home. 
Is  this  a  holiday?    What!  know  you  not, 
Being  mechanical,  yon  ought  not  walk 
Upon  a  lahouring  day  without  the  sign 
Of  your  profession  ?  —  Speak,  what  trade  art  thou  ?  • 

1  OiUteiu    Why,  sir,  a  carpenter. 

Marullus.    Where  is   thy  leather   apron,  and  thy 
rule? 
What  dost  ihon  with  thy  hest  apparel  on?^» 
You,  sir ;  what  trade  are  you  ? 

2  CU*  Truly,  sir,  in  respect  of  a  fine  workman,  I 
am  hut,  as  you  would  say,  a  cobbler. 

Mar.  But  what  trade  art  thou?  Answer  me  di- 
rectly. 

2  Cit.  A  trade,  sir,  that,  I  hope,  I  may  use  with 
a  safe  conscience ;  which  is,  indeed,  sir,  a  mender  of 
bad  soles. 

t9  (313) 
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814  JULIUS  C-fiSAR.  ACT  1. 

Mar,     What    trade,    thou    knave  ?    thou    naughty 
knave,  what  trade  ? 

2  CiU  Nay,  I  beseech  you,  sir,  be  not  out  with 
me:  yet,  if  you  be  out,  sir,  I  can  mend  you. 

Mar.  What  meanest  thou  by  that  ?  Mend  me,  thou 
saucy  fellow? 

2'Ci/.     Why,  sir,  cobble  you. 

Flav.    Thou  art  a  cobbler,  art  thou? 

2  CiU  Truly,  sir,  all  that  I  live  by  is  with  the  awl : 
I  meddle  with  no  tradesman's  matters,  nor  women's 
matters:  but  withal  I  am,  indeed,  sir,  a  surgeon  to 
old  shoes ;  when  they  are  in  great  danger,  I  re-cover 
them.  As  proper  men  as  ever  trod  upon  neats-leather 
have  gone  upon  my  handywork. 

Ftao,  But  wherefore  art  not  in  thy  shop  to-day? 
Why  do*st  thou  lead  these  men  about  the  streets? 

2  Cit,  Truly,  sir,  to  wear  out  their  shoes,  to  get 
myself  into  more  work.  But,  indeed,  sir,  we  make 
holiday,  to  see  Csesax,  and  to  rejoice  in  his  triumph. 

Mar.    Wherefore  rejoice?    What  cooquett  brings 
he  home? 
What  tributaries  follow  him  to  Rome, 
To  grace  in  captive  bonds  his  chariot  wheels? 
You  blocks,    you  stones,   you  worse   than   senseless 

things! 
O,  you  hard  hearts,  you  cruel  men  of  Rome, 
Knew  you  not  Pompey?     Many  a  time  and  oft 
Have  you  climb*d  up  to  walls  and  battlements. 
To  towers  and  windows,  yea,  to  chimney-tops, 
Your  infants  in  your  arms,  and  there  have  sat 
The  live-long  day,  with  patient  expectation. 
To  see  great  Pompey  pass  the  streets  of  Rome : 
And  when  you  saw  his  chariot  but  i^pear. 
Have  you  not  made  an  universal  shout. 
That  Tyber  trembled  underneath  her  banks^ 
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To  hear  the  replication  of  your  sounds 

Made  in  her  concave  shores? 

And  do  you  now  put  on  your  best  attire? 

And  do  you  now  cull  out  a  holiday? 

And  do  you  now  strew  flowers  in  his  way 

That  comes  in  triumph  over  Pompey*s  blood? 

Be  gone ! 

Run  to  your  houses,  fall  upon  your  knees, 

Pray  to  the  gods  to  intermit  the  plague 

That  needs  must  light  on  this  ingratitade. 

Flao.    Go,    go,    good    countrymen;    and    for    this 
fiiult 
Assemble  all  the  poor  men  of  your  sort: 
Draw  them  to  Tyber  banks,  and  weep  your  team 
Into  the  channel,  till  the  lowest  stream 
Do  kiss  the  most  exalted  shores  of  all. 

[Exeunt  Gitiiens. 
See,  whe'r  their  basest  metal  be  not  mov*d; 
They  vanish  tongue-tied  in  their  guiltiness. 
Go  you  down  that  way  towards  the  Capitol : 
This  way  will  I.     Disrobe  the  images. 
If  you  do  find  them  deck'd  with  ceremony. 

Mar.    May  we  do  so? 
You  know,  it  is  the  feast  of  Lnpercal. 

Flav,    It  is  no  matter:  let  no  images 
Be  hung  with  Caesar's  trophies.    Pll  about. 
And  drive  away  the  vulgar  from  the  streets: 
So  do  you  too,  where  you  perceive  them  thick. 
These  growing  ibathers  pluck'd  from  Csesar^s  wing 
WiU  make  him  fly  an  ordinary  pitch. 
Who  else  would  soar  above  the  view  of  men. 
And  keep  us  all  in  servile  fearfrikieas.  [jBseunt 
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SCENS  n* 

The  Same.     A  Public  Place. 

Enter,  in  proeeuum^  with  music^  Cjbsab  ;  Ajttokt, 
for  the  eouree ;  Cajlfvbxia^  Pobtia,  Decivs, 
CicxBO,  BB17TU89  CASsnrs,  and  Casca;  a  great 
crowd  following^  among  them  a  Soothsayer. 

Casar.    Calpaniiat  -^ 

Caeecu  Peace,  liol  Caesar  speaks. 

{Mueic  ceasee. 

Cos,  Calpunua»  — - 

Calpumia.    Here,  my  lord. 

Cos,     Stand  you  directly  in  Antonius*  way, 
When  he  doth  run  his  coarse.  —  Antonius. 

Antony.    Geeaar,  my  lord. 

Cos.    Forget  not,  in  your  speed,  Antonius, 
To  touch  Calpumia ;  for  our  elders  say. 
The  barren,  touched  in  this  holy  chase, 
Shake  off  their  steril  curse. 

Ant,  I  shall  remember: 

When  Caesar  says,  *Do  this,*  it  is  performed. 

Cos.    Set  on ;  and  leave  no  ceremony  out.  [Jlfntle. 

Soothsayer,    Caesar ! 

Cos.    Ha!     Who  calls? 

Caeca.    Bid  every  noise  be  stilL — Peace  yet  again! 

[^Musie  eeaees. 

Cos.    Who  is  it  in  the  press  that  calls  on  me? 
I  hear  a  tongue,  shriller  than  all  the  music. 
Cry,  Cfesar!     Speak:  Caesar  is  tnm*d  to  hear. 

Sooth.    Beware  the  ides  of  March. 

Com.  What  man  is  that? 

Brutus.    A  soothsayer  bids  you  beware  the  ides  of 
March. 
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Cos,    Set  him  before  me;  let  me  see  his  face. 

Cassius.    Fellowy  come  from  the  throng:  look  upon 
Caesar. 

C^Bf.    What  sa/st  thou  to  me  now?    Speak  once 
again. 

Sooth,    Beware  the  ides  of  March. 

Cos,    He  is  a  dreamer;  let  us  leave  him:— pass. 
ISennet.    Exeunt  all  ha  Bbtt.  and  Cas. 

Cat,    Will  you  go  see  the  order  of  the  course  ? 

Bru.    Not  I. 

Cas.     I  pray  you,  do. 

Bru.    I  am  not  gamesome:  I  do  lack  some  part 
Of  that  quick  spirit  that  is  in  Antony. 
Let  me  not  hinder,  Cassius,  your  desires ; 
ril  leave  you. 

Cat.    Brutus,  I  do  observe  you  now  of  late : 
I  have  not  from  your  eyes  that  gentleness 
And  shew  of  love  as  I  was  wont  to  have: 
You  bear  too  stubborn  and  too  strange  a  hand 
Over  your  friend  that  loves  you. 

BriL  Cassius, 

Be  not  deceived :  if  I  have  veiled  my  look, 
I  turn  the  trouble  of  my  countenance 
Merely  upon  myself.    Vexed  I  am 
Of  late  with  passions  of  some  difference. 
Conceptions  only  proper  to  myself, 
Which  give  some  soil,  perhaps,  to  my  behaviours; 
But  let  not  therefore  my  good  friends  be  grieVd, 
(Among  which  number,  Cassius,  be  you  one,) 
Nor  construe  any  farther  my  neglect. 
Than  that  poor  Brutus,  with  himself  at  war. 
Forgets  the  shews  of  love  to  other  men. 

CaM,    Then,   Brutus,   I  have  much  mistook  youi 
passion; 
By  means  whereof,  this  breast  of  mine  hath  buried 
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Thoughts  of  great  value,  worthy  cogitationa. 
TeU  me»  good  Brutus,  can  you  see  your  faoe? 

BrtL    No,  Cassius;  for  the  eye  sees  not  itieU^ 
But  by  reflection,  by  aome  other  tiiiiig. 

Cos.    *TiB  just ; 
And  it  is  very  much  lamented,  Brutoa, 
That  you  have  no  such  mirron,  as  will  turn 
Your  hidden  worthiness  into  your  eye. 
That  you  might  see  your  shadow.    I  hare  heard» 
Where  many  of  the  best  respect  in  Rome, 
(Except  immortal  Ceesar,)  speaking  of  Brutus, 
And  groaning  underneath  thia  age's  yoke. 
Have  wish*d  that  noble  Brutus  had  his  eyea. 

BriL    Into  what  dangers  would  you  lead  me,  Cas- 
sius, 
That  you  would  have  me  seek  into  myself 
For  that  which  ia  not  in  me? 

Cat.     Therefore,    good    Brutus,    be    prepared    to 
bear: 
And,  since  you  know  you  cannot  see  yourself 
So  well  as  by  reflection,  I,  your  glass, 
Will  modestly  diacoyer  to  yourself 
That  of  yourself  which  you  yet  know  not  oL 
And  be  not  jealous  on  me,  gentle  Brutus: 
Were  I  a  common  laugher,  or  did  use 
To  stale  with  ordinary  oaths  my  love 
To  every  new  protester;  if  you  know 
That  I  do  fawn  on  men,  and  hug  them  hard. 
And  after  scandal  them ;  ^.or  if  you  know 
That  I  profess  myself  in  banqueting 
To  an  the  rout,  then  hold  me  dangerous. 

[^Flourish  and  skout. 

Bru.    What  means  this  shouting?    I  do  fear,  the 
people 
Choose  Cesar  for  their  king. 
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Das,  Ay,  do  you  fear  it? 

Then,  must  I  think  you  would  not  have  it  so. 

Bru.    I  would  not,  Cassius;  yet  I  lore  him  well 
But  wherefore  do  you  hold  me  here  so  long? 
What  is  it  that  yon  would  impart  to  me? 
If  it  be  aught  toward  the  general  good» 
Set  honour  in  one  eye,  and  death  i'  th'  other* 
And  I  will  look  on  both  indifferently; 
For,  let  the  gods  so  speed  me  as  I  lore 
The  name  of  honour  more  than  I  fear  death. 

Cos,    1  know  that  virtue  to  be  in  you,  Brutus, 
As  well  as  I  do  know  your  outward  farour* 
Well,  honour  is  the  subject  of  my  story.— 
£  cannot  tell  what  you  and  other  men 
Think  of  this  life ;  but  for  my  single  self 

had  as  lief  not  be,  as  lire  to  be 
.n  awe  of  auch  a  thing  as  I  myself. 
I  was  bom  free  as  Cssar,  so  were  you; 
We  both  have  fed  as  well,  and  we  can  both 
Endure  the  winter's  cold  as  well  as  ho: 
For  once,  upon  a  raw  and  gusty  day, 
ITie  troubled  Tyber  chafing  with  her  shores, 
Csesar  said  to  me,  ^'Dar'st  thou,  Cassius,  now 
Leap  in  with  me  into  this  angry  flood. 
And  swim  to  yonder  point?"  —  Upon  the  wotd. 
Accoutred  as  I  was,  I  plunged  in. 
And  bade  bim  follow:  so,  indeed,  he  did. 
The  torrent  roar'd,  and  we  did  buffet  it 
With  lusty  sinews,  throwing  it  aside. 
And  stemming  it,  with  hearts  oi  oontroTeray ; 
But  ere  we  could  arrive  the  point  propos'd, 
Ceesar  cried,  '*  Help  me,  Cassius,  or  I  sink ! " 
I,  as  iBneas,  our  great  ancestor. 
Did  from  the  flames  of  Troy  upon  his  shoulder 
The  old  Anchises '  bear,  so  from  the  wavea  of  Tybei 
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Did  i*  the  tired  Csssar.     And  tbis  man 

Is  now  become  a  god;  and  CassiuB  is 

A  wretched  creature,  and  must  bend  his  body. 

If  Ceesar  carelessly  but  nod  on  bim. 

He  had  a  fever  when  he  was  in  Spain, 

And,  when  the  fit  was  on  him,  I  did  mark, 

How  he  did  shake:  *tis  true,  this  god  did  shake: 

His  coward  lips  did  from  their  colour  fly; 

And  that  same  eye,  whose  bend  doth  awe  the  worid. 

Did  lose  his  lustre.    I  did  hear  him  groan; 

Ay,  and  that  tongue  of  his,  that  bade  the  Bomans 

Mark  him,  and  write  his  speeches  in  their  books, 

Alas!  it  cried,  **Giye  me  some  drink,  Titinius,'* 

As  a  sick  girl.    Ye  gods,  it  doth  amaze  me, 

A  man  of  such  a  feeble  temper  should 

So  get  the  start  of  the  majestic  world. 

And  bear  the  palm  alone.  [_Shout.     Flourish. 

Bru.  Another  general  shout! 

I  do  believe  that  these  applauses  are 
For  some  new  honours  that  are  heap'd  on  Caesar. 

Cas.     Why,   man,    he   doth    bestride    the    narrow 
world 
Like  a  Colossus;  and  we  petty  men 
Walk  under  his  huge  legs,  and  peep  about 
To  find  ourselves  dishonourable  graves. 
Men  at  some  time  are  masters  of  their  &tea : 
The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars. 
But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings. 
Brutus,  and  Cffisar:  what  should  be  in  that  Cesar? 
Why  should  that  name  be  sounded  more  than  youn  ? 
Write  them  together,  yours  is  as  fair  a  name; 
Sound  them,  it  doth  become  the  mouth  as  well; 
Weigh  them,  it  is  as  heavy ;  conjure  with  'em« 
^  Brutus'  will  start  a  spirit  as  soon  as  'Caesar  *. 
Now,  in  the  names  of  all  the  gods  at  once« 
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Upon  what  meat  doth  this  our  Caesar  feed, 
That  he  is  grown  so  great?    Age,  thou  art  sham'd: 
Rome,  thou  hast  lost  the  breed  of  noble  bloods. 
When  went  there  by  an  age,  since  the  great  flood, 
But  it  was  fam*d  with  more  than  with  one  man? 
When    could    they    say,    till    now,    that    talk'd    of 

Rome, 
rhat  her  wide  walls  encompassed  but  one  man? 
Now  is  it  Rome  indeed,  and  room  enough. 
When  there  is  in  it  but  one  only  man. 
O,  you  and  I  have  heard  our  fathers  say. 
There  was  a  Brutus  once,  that  would  have  brook'd 
Th'  eternal  devil  to  keep  his  state  in  Rome, 
As  easily  as  a  king. 

Bru.    That  you  do  love  me,  I  am  nothing  jealous; 
^at  you  would  work  me  to,  I  hare  some  aim; 
How  I  haye  thought  of  this,  and  of  these  times, 
I  shall  recount  hereafter:  for  this  present, 
I  would  not,  BO  with  love  I  might  entreat  you. 
Be  any  farther  moY*d.     What  you  have  said, 
I  will  consider;  what  you  have  to  say, 
I  will  with  patience  hear,  and  find  a  time 
Both  meet  to  hear  and  answer  such  high  things. 
Till  then,  my  noble  friend,  chew  upon  this: 
Brutus  had  rather  be  a  villager, 
Than  to  repute  himself  a  son  of  Rome 
Under  these  hard  conditions  as  this  time 
Is  like  to  lay  upon  us. 

Cos.  I  am  glad, 

71iat  my  weak  words  have  struck  but  (bus  much 

shew 
Of  fire  from  Brutus. 

Bru.    The    games   are    done,    and    GsMav    is   ra- 
tuming. 

VOL.   X.  V 
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Enter  Cjesab  and  his  Train 

Cos.    As  thej  pass  by,  pluck  Casca  hy  the  sleeve ; 
And  he  tvili,  after  his  sour  fashion,  tell  you 
What  hath  proceeded  worthy  note  to-day. 

Bru.    I  will  do  so.  —  But,  look  you,  Cassius; 
The  angry  spot  doth  glow  on  Cesar's  brow. 
And  all  the  rest  look  like  a  chidden  train. 
Calpumia's  cheek  is  pale;  and  Cicero 
Looks  with  such  ferret  and  such  fiery  eyes. 
As  we  have  seen  him  in  the  Capitol, 
Being  crossed  in  conference  by  some  Senators. 

Cos,     Casca  will  tell  us  what  the  matter  is. 

C€B8.     Antonius ! 

AnL    Csesax. 

Ccu.    Let  me  have  men  about  me  that  are  fiit; 
Sleek*headed  men,  and  such  as  sleep  o*  nights. 
Yond'  Cassius  has  a  lean  and  hui^ry  look; 
He  thinks  too  much:  such  men  are  dangerous. 

AnL     Fear  him  not,  Cesar,  he's  not  dangeroas: 
He  is  a  noble  Roman,  and  well  given. 

Cos.     'Would  he  were  fatter ;  but  I  fear  him  not . 
Yet  if  my  name  were  liable  to  fear, 
I  do  not  know  the  man  I  should  avoid 
So  soon  as  that  spare  Cassius.     He  reads  much; 
He  is  a  great  observer,  and  he  looks 
Quite  through  the  deeds  of  men :  he  loves  no  plajb^ 
As  thou  dost,  Antony ;  he  hears  no  music : 
Seldom  he  smiles,  and  smiles  in  such  a  sort. 
As  if  he  mock'd  himself,  and  scom'd  his  spirit 
That  could  be  mov'd  to  smUe  at  any  thing. 
Such  men  as  he  be  never  at  heart's  ease 
Whiles  tiiey  behold  a  greater  than  themselves, 
And  therefore  are  they  very  dang^ous. 
I  rather  tell  thee  what  is  to  be  fear'd, 
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Than  what  I  fear;  for  always  I  am  Caesar. 
Come  on  my  right  hand,  for  this  ear  is  deaf, 
4nd  tell  me  truly  what  thou  thinVst  of  him. 

lExeufU  Cjesab,  and  his  Train.     Casoa  staps 
behind, 

Casca,  You  pull*d  me  by  the  cloak:  would  yon 
speak  with  me? 

Bru,    Ay,  Casca;   tell  ua  what  hath   chanc'd  to* 
day. 
That  Caesar  looks  so  sad. 

Catca.    Why,  you  were  with  him,  were  you  not? 

Bru,     I    should   not,   then,    ask    Casca   what   had 
chanc'd. 

Casca.  Why,  there  was  a  crown  offered  him :  and, 
being  offer'd  him,  he  put  it  by  with  the  back  of  hifi 
hand,  thus;  and  then  the  people  fell  a  shouting. 

Bru,    What  was  the  second  noise  for? 

Casca.     Why,  for  that  too. 

Cos.     They  shouted  thrice:  what  was  the  last  cry 
for? 

Casca.     Why,  for  that  too. 

Bru.    Was  the  crown  offer'd  him  thrice  i 

Casca.  Ay,  marry,  was  %  and  he  put  it  by  thrice, 
e^ery  time  gentler  than  other;  and  at  every  putting- 
by  mine  honest  neighbours  shouted. 

Cas.     Who  offered  him  the  crown? 

Casca.     Why,  Antony. 

Bru.    Tell  us  the  manner  of  it,  gentle  Casca. 

Casca.  I  can  as  well  be  hang'd,  as  tell  the  manner 
of  it :  it  was  mere  foolery,  I  did  not  mark  it.  I  saw 
Mark  Antony  offer  him  a  crown:-— yet  'twas  not  a 
crown  neither,  'twas  one  of  these  coronets  ;  -—  and,  as 
I  told  you,  he  put  it  by  once;  but,  for  all  that,  to 
my  thinking,  he  would  fiiin  have  had  it.  Then  he 
offered  it  to  him  again;   then  he  put  it  by  again; 
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but,  to  my  thinking,  he  was  yery  loth  to  lay  his 
fingers  off  it.  And  then  he  offered  it  the  third  time: 
he  put  it  the  third  time  by;  and  still  as  he  refiiiK*d 
it»  the  rabblement  shouted,  and  clapped  their  chapp'd 
hands,  and  threw  up  their  sweaty  night-caps,  and 
uttered  such  a  deal  of  stinking  breath,  because  Caesar 
refused  the  crown,  that  it  had  almost  choked  Ccesaz; 
for  he  swooned,  and  fell  down  at  it.  And  for  mine 
own  part,  I  durst  not  laugh,  for  fear  of  opening  my 
lips,  and  receiving  the  bad  air. 

Cos.     But,   soft,  I  pray  you.     What!   did   Geesar 


swoon 


> 


Casca.  He  fell  down  in  the  market-place,  and 
foamed  at  mouth,  and  was  speechless. 

Bru.     'Tis  yery  like  :  —  he   hath   the   falling-sick- 
ness. 

Com.     No,  Caesar  hath  it  not;  but  you,  and  I, 
And  honest  Casca,  we  have  the  falling-sickness. 

Casca,  I  know  not  what  you  mean  by  that;  butp 
I  am  sure,  Csesar  fell  down.  If  the  tag-rag  people 
did  not  clap  him,  and  hiss  him,  according  as  he  pleased 
and  displeas'd  them,  as  they  use  to  do  the  players  in 
the  theatre,  I  am  no  true  man. 

Bru,    What  said  he,  when  he  came  unto  himself? 

Casca.  Marry,  before  he  fell  down,  when  he  per* 
ceiv'd  the  common  herd  was  glad  he  refused  the  crown, 
he  pluck*d  me  ope  his  doublet,  and  offer'd  them  his 
throat  to  cut.  —  An  I  had  been  a  man  of  any  occu- 
pation, if  I  would  not  have  taken  him  at  a  word,  1 
would  I  might  go  to  Hell  among  the  rogues:  —  and 
so  he  fell.  When  he  came  to  himself  again,  he  said, 
if  he  had  done  or  said  any  thing  amiss,  he  desired 
their  worships  to  think  it  was  his  infirmity.  Three 
or  four  wenches,  where  I  stood,  cried,  **  Alas,  good 
90ul !  "  —  and  forgave  him  with  all  their  hearts.     But 
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there's  no  heed  to  be  taken  of  them :    if  Csesar  had 
stabVd  their  mothers,  they  would  have  done  no  less 

Bru.     And  after  that  he  came  thus  sad  away? 

Casca.     Ay. 

Cos,     Did  Cicero  say  any  thing?, 

Casca,    Ay,  he  spoke  Greek. 

Cos.    To  what  effect  ? 

Casca.  Nay,  an  I  tell  you  that,  Fll  ne'er  look  you 
i'  th'  face  again:  but  those,  that  understood  him, 
smil'd  at  one  another,  and  shook  their  heads;  but, 
for  mine  own  part,  it  was  Greek  to  me.  I  could  tell 
you  more  news,  too:  MaruUus  and  Havius,  for  pull- 
ing  scarfs  off  Csesar's  images,  arc  put  to  silence. 
Fare  you  well :  there  was  more  foolery  yet,  if  I  could 
remember  it. 

Cas.     Will  you  sup  with  me  to-night,  Casca? 

Casca.    No,  I  am  promis*d  forth. 

Cas.     Will  you  dine  with  me  to-morrow  ? 

Casca,  Ay,  if  I  be  alive,  and  your  mind  hold,  and 
your  dinner  worth  the  eating. 

Cas,    Good ;  I  wiU  expect  you. 

Casca.    Do  so.     Farewell,  both.         [^Exit  CASCiL 

Bru,     What  a  blunt  fellow  is  this  grown  to  be. 
He  was  quick  metde  when  he  went  to  school. 

Cas,     So  is  he  now,  in  execution 
Of  any  bold  or  noble  enterprise. 
However  he  puts  on  this  tardy  form. 
This  rudeness  is  a  sauce  to  his  good  wit. 
Which  gives  men  stomach  to  digest  his  words 
With  better  appetite. 

Bru.  And  so  it  is. 

For  this  time  I  will  leavo  you: 
To-morrow,  if  you  please  to  speak  with  me, 
I  will  come  home  to  you ;  or,  if  you  will, 
Come  home  to  me,  and  I  will  wait  for  yoa« 
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Cas.    I    will    do    to:  — till    then,    think    of   the 
world.  [Eri<  Bbtttub 

Well,  Brutus,  thou  art  noble;  yet,  I  see. 
Thy  honourable  metal  may  be  wrought 
From  that  it  is  disposM:  therefore,  'tis  meet 
lliat  noble  minds  keep  ever  with  their  likes; 
For  who  so  firm  that  cannot  be  seduc*d? 
Cffisar  doth  bear  me  hard,  but  he  loves  Brutus: 
If  I  were  Brutus  now,  and  he  were  Cassius, 
He  should  not  humour  me.     I  will  this  night» 
In  several  hands,  in  at  his  windows  throw. 
As  if  they  came  from  several  citisens. 
Writings,  all  tending  to  the  great  opinion 
That  Rome  holds  of  his  name ;  wherein  obscurely 
Caesar's  ambition  shall  be  glanced  at: 
And,  after  this,  let  C»sar  seat  him  sure; 
For  we  wiU  shake  him,  or  worse  days  endure.  [^ExiL 


scBVB  ni. 

The  Same.     A  Street. 

Thunder  and  lightning.    Enter  ^  Jrom  ttpposite  ndee^ 
Casga,  vfith  his  sword  drmen^  and  Gicebo. 
Cicero,     Good  even,  Casca.     Brought  you    Ceesai 
home  ? 
Why  are  you  breathless,  and  why  stare  you  so? 
Casca,    Are  not  you  mov^d,  when  all  the  sway  of 
Earth 
Shakes  like  a  thing  unfirm?     O,  Cicero! 
I  have  seen  tempests,  when  the  scolding  winds 
Have  riv*d  the  knotty  oaks;  and  I  have  seen 
Th'  ambitious  ocean  swell,  and  rage,  and  foam. 
To  be  exalted  with  the  threatening  clouds; 
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But  never  till  to-night,  never  till  now, 
Did  I  go  through  a  tempest  dropping  fire. 
Either  there  is  a  civil  strife  in  Heaven, 
Or  else  the  world,  too  saucy  with  the  gods. 
Incenses  them  to  send  destruction. 

Cic,     Why,  saw  you  any  thing  more  wonderfbl? 

Casca.     A  common  slave  (you   know  him  weU  by 
sight) 
Held  up  his  left  hand,  which  did  flame  and  bum 
Like  twenty  torches  join'd ;  and  yet  his  hand. 
Not  sensible  of  fire,  remain'd  unscorch'd. 
Besides,  (I  have  not  since  put  up  my  swwd,) 
Against  the  Capitol  I  met  a  lion. 
Who  glar*d  upon  me,  and  went  surly  by, 
Without  annoying  me:  and  there  were  drawn 
Upon  a  heap  a  handred  ghastly  women. 
Transformed  with  their  fear,  who  swore  they  saw 
Men    all  in  fire    walk  up  and  down  the  streets. 
And  yesterday  the  bird  of  night  did  sit. 
Even  at  noon-day,  upon  the  market-place. 
Hooting    and  shrieking.     When  these  prodigies 
Do  so  conjointly  meet,  let  not  men  say, 
*  These   are  their  reasons,  —  they  are  natural ;  * 
For,  I  believe,  they  are  pcurtentous  things 
Unto  the  climate  that  they  point  upon. 

Cie.     Indeed,  it  is  a  strange-disposed  time: 
But  men  may  construe  things  after  their  fashion. 
Clean  from  the  purpose  of  the  things  themselves. 
Comes  Cesar  to  the  Capitol  to-morrow? 

Casca.    He  doth;  for  he  did  bid  Antonius 
Send  word  to  you,  he  would  be  there  to-morrow. 

Cie.     Good  night  then,  Casca:  this  disturbed  sky 
Is  not  to  walk  in. 

CMca,  Farewell,  Cieero.        [Esk  Cioxun. 
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Enter  CA88IU8. 

Cos.    Who's  there? 

Casca,  A  Roman. 

Cos,  Caaca»  by  your  Toice. 

Casea.    Your  ear  is  goocL    Cassiua,  what  night  is 
this! 

Cos.    A  very  pleasing  night  to  honest  men. 

Casca.    Who  ever  knew  the  heavens  menace  so? 

Cos,    Those  that  have  known  the  Earth  so  full  of 
faults. 
For  my  part,  I  have  walk'd  about  the  streets. 
Submitting  me  unto  the  perilous  night; 
And,  thus  unbraced,  Casca,  as  you  see. 
Have  bar*d  my  bosom  to  the  thunder-stone: 
And,  when  the  cross  blue  lightning  seem*d  to  open 
The  breast  of  heaven,  I  did  present  myself 
Even  in  the  aim  and  very  flash  of  it. 

Casca.    Bat  wherefore  did  you  so  much  tempt  the 
heavens  ? 
It  is  the  part  of  men  to  fear  and  tremble. 
When  the  most  mighty  gods  by  tokens  send 
Such  dreadful  heralds  to  astonish  us. 

Cos.    You  are  dull,  Casca;   and  those  sparks  of 
life. 
That  should  be  in  a  Roman,  you  do  want. 
Or  else  you  use  not.     You  look  pale,  and  gase. 
And  put  on  fear,  and  case  yourself  in  wonder. 
To  see  the  strange  impatience  of  the  heavens; 
But  if  you  would  consider  the  true  cause. 
Why  all  these  fires,  why  all  these  gliding  ghosts. 
Why  birds,  and  beasts,  from  quality  and  kind; 
Why  old  men  fool,  and  children  calculate; 
Why  all  •these  things  change  from  their  ordinance. 
Their  natures  and  pre-formed  faculties, 
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To  monstrous  quality;  why,  you  shall  find. 

That  Heaven  hath  infus'd  them  with  these  spirits. 

To  make  them  instruments  of  fear  and  warning. 

Unto  some  monstrous  state. 

Now  could  I,  Casca,  name  to  thee  a  man 

Most  like  this  dreadM  night; 

That  thunders,  lightens,  opens  grayes,  and  roam 

As  doth  the  lion  in  the  Capitol: 

A  man  no  mightier  than  thyself,  or  me, 

In  personal  action;  yet  prodigious  grown. 

And  fearful,  as  these  strange  eruptions  are. 

Casca,    Tis  Caesar  that  you  mean;  is  it  not,  Can- 
sius? 

Cas.    Let  it  be  who  it  is:  for  Romans  now 
Have  thewes  and  limbs  like  to  their  ancestors; 
But,  woe  the  while!  our  fathers'  minds  are  dead. 
And  we  are  goyern'd  with  our  mothers*  spirits; 
Our  yoke  and  sufferance  shew  us  womanish. 

Casca,    Lideed,  they  say,  the  Senators  to-morrow 
Mean  to  establish  Ceesar  as  a  king: 
And  he  shall  wear  his  crown  by  sea,  and  land. 
In  every  place,  save  here  in  Italy. 

Cas.     1  know  where  I  will  wear  this  dagger,  then , 
Cassius  from  bondage  will  deliver  Cassius: 
Therein,  ye  gods,  you  make  the  weak  most  strong; 
Therein,  ye  gods,  you  tyrants  do  defeat. 
Nor  stony  tower,  nor  walls  of  beaten  brass. 
Nor  airless  dungeon,  nor  strong  links  of  iron. 
Can  be  retentive  to  the  strength  of  spirit; 
But  life,  being  weary  of  these  worldly  bars. 
Never  lacks  power  to  dismiss  itself. 
If  I  know  this,  know  all  the  world  besides, 
lliat  part  of  tyranny  that  I  do  bear 
I  can  shake  off  at  pleasure.  \^Thunder  still 

Casca.  So  can  I: 
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So  every  bondman  in  his  own  hand  bean 
The  power  to  cancel  his  captiyity. 

Cos,    And  why  should  Ceesar  be  a  tyrant*  then? 
Poor  man!  I  know,  he  wonld  not  be  a  wolf^ 
But  that  he  sees  the  Romans  are  but  sheep: 
He  were  no  lion,  were  not  Romans  hinds. 
Those  that  with  haste  will  make  a  mighty  fire. 
Begin  it  with  weak  straws:  what  trash  is  Rome, 
What  rubbish,  and  what  offal,  when  it  serves 
For  the  base  matter  to  illuminate 
So  vile  a  thing  as  Cesar?     But,  O  grief! 
Where  hast  thou  led  me?     I,  perhaps,  speak  this 
Before  a  willing  bondman:  then  I  know 
My  answer  most  be  made;  but  I  am  srm'd. 
And  dangers  are  to  me  indifferent. 

Casca.    You  speak  to  Casca;  and  to  such  a  man 
That  is  no  fleering  tell-tale.     Hold,  my  hand: 
Be  factious  for  redress  of  all  these  grie&. 
And  I  will  set  this  foot  of  mine  as  fur. 
As  who  goes  farthest. 

Cos.  There's  a  bargain  made. 

Now  know  you,  Casca,  I  have  moVd  already 
Some  certain  of  the  noblest-minded  Romans, 
To  undergo  with  me  an  enterprise 
Of  honourable-dangerous  conseqnence ; 
And  I  do  know,  by  this,  they  stay  for  me 
In  Pompey's  porch:  for  now,  this  fearful  ni^t. 
There  is  no  stir  or  walking  in  the  streets; 
And  the  compleidon  of  the  element 
In  £Biyour  *b  like  the  work  we  have  in  hand. 
Most  bloody,  fiery,  and  most  terrible* 

Enter  Cikka. 

Caiea*    Stand  dose  awhile,  for  here  comes  one  in 
haste. 
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Cos.    *Ti8  Cinna ;  I  do  know  liim  by  Ha  gait : 
lie  is  a  friend.  —  Cinna,  where  haste  you  so? 

Cinna.    To  find  out  you.    Who's  that?    MeteDui 
Cimber? 

Ca$.    No,  it  is  Casea;  one  ineorporate 
To  our  attempt.     Am  I  not  stay'd  for,  Cinna? 

Cin.     I  am   glad   on 't.     What   a  fearful   night  is 
this! 
There's  two  or  three  of  ns  have  seen  strange  sights. 

Cos,    Am  I  not  stay'd  for?    Tell  me. 

Cin.  Yes,  you  are. 

O,  Casdus  t  if  you  could  but  win  the  noble  Brutus 
To  our  party  ^ 

Cos.    Be    you    content.     Good    Cinna,    take    this 
paper. 
And  look  you  lay  it  in  the  prnetor's  chair. 
Where  Brutus  may  but  find  it;  and  throw  thi^ 
In  at  his  window;  net  this  up  with  wax 
Upon  old  Brutus'  statue :  all  this  done, 
Repair  to  Pompey's  porch,  where  you  shall  find  us. 
Is  Decius  Brutus,  and  Trebonius,  there? 

Cin,     All  but  Metellus  Cimber;  and  he's  gone 
To  seek  you  at  your  house.     Well,  I  will  hie, 
A.nd  so  bestow  these  papers  as  you  bade  me. 

Cas^    That  done,  repair  to  Pompey's  theatre. 

(Exit  Cinna. 
Come,  Casca,  you  and  I  will,  yet,  ere  day, 
8ee  Brutus  at  his  house:  three  parts  of  him 
Is  ours  already;  and  the  man  entire. 
Upon  the  next  encounter,  yields  him  ours. 

Casca.     O,    he    sits    high    in    all    the    people's 
hearts ; 
And  that  which  would  appear  offence  in  us. 
His  countenance,  like  richest  alchymy. 
Will  change  to  iirtQe,  sad  to  wov^iness* 
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Cos.     Him,  and  bb  worth,  and  our  great  need  of 
him. 
You  have  right  well  conceited.     Let  us  go, 
For  it  is  after  midnight;  and,  ere  day. 
We  wiQ  awake  him,  and  be  sure  of  him.      [£!seifiil. 


ACT    II. 

ScEifX  I. — The  Same.    Bbutub's  OrehanL 
Enter  Bbutub. 

JBBUTUOm 

WHAT,  Lucius!  ho!  — 
I  cannot,  by  the  progress  of  the  stars. 
Give  guess  how  near  to  day. -— Lucius,  I  say! 
I  would  it  were  my  hxHt  to  sleep  so  soundly.—- 
When,  Lucius,  when  ?    Awake,  I  say :  what,  Lucius  I 

Enter  Lucius. 

Lucius.     Called  you,  my  lord  ? 

Bru,     Get  me  a  taper  in  my  study,  Lucius: 
When  it  is  lighted,  come  and  call  me  here. 

Lue.    I  will,  my  lord.  [£mf. 

Bru.     It  must  be  by  his  death ;  and,  for  my  part, 
I  know  no  personal  cause  to  spurn  at  him. 
But  for  the  general.     He  would  be  crown'd: 
How  that  might  change  his  nature,  there's  the  ques- 
tion. 
It  is  the  bright  day  that  brings  forth  the  adder. 
And  that  craves  wary  walking.     Crown  him  ?  —  that ; 
And  then,  I  grant,  we  put  a  sting  in  him* 
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That  at  Ida  will  he  may  do  danger  with. 
Th*  abuse  of  greatness  is,  when  it  disjoins 
Remorse  from  power;  and,  to  speak  truth  of  CaMir» 
I  have  not  known  when  his  affections  sway'd 
More  than  his  reason.     But  'tis  a  common  proof^ 
That  lowliness  is  young  ambition's  ladder. 
Whereto  the  climber-upward  turns  his  face; 
But  when  he  once  attains  the  upmost  round* 
He  then  unto  the  ladder  turns  his  back, 
Looks  in  tho  clouds,  scorning  the  base  degrees 
By  which  he  did  ascend.     So  Csesar  may: 
Then,  lest  he  may,  prevent:  and,  since  the  quarrel 
Will  bear  no  colour  for  the  thing  he  is» 
Fashion  it  thus;  that  what  he  is,  augmented. 
Would  run  to  these  and  these  extremities; 
And  therefore  think  him  as  a  serpent's  egg. 
Which,    hatch'd,    would,    as    hia    kind,    grow    mis- 
chievous. 
And  kill  him  in  the  shell. 

Enter  Lucnrs. 

Luc.    The  taper  bumeth  in  your  closet,  sir. 
Searching  the  window  for  a  flint,  I  found 
This  paper,  thus  seal'd  up;  and,  I  am  sure. 
It  did  not  lie  there  when  I  went  to  bed. 

{^Giving  him  the  letter. 

Bru.    Get  you  to  bed  again;  it  is  not  day. 
Is  not  to>morrow,  boy,  the  ides  of  March  ? 

Lue.     I  know  not,  sir. 

Bru.     Ijook  in  the  calendar,  and  bring  me  word. 

Lue.     I  will,  sir.  {^Exit. 

Bru.     The  exhalations,  whiszing  in  the  air, 
Give  so  much  light  that  I  may  read  by  them. 

[^Opens  the  Utter  and  reade, 
*'  Brutus^  thou  sleep^st :  awake^  and  see  thyself. 
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Shall  Rome^  ^c.    Speaks  strike^  redress!  — 

Brutus^  thou  sleep' st:  awake/'*  — 

Such  instigations  have  been  often  dropp*d 

^Vhere  I  have  took  them  up. 

''  Shall  Rome,  ^."    Thus  must  I  piece  it  out ; 

Shall   Rome   stand  under  one   man's   awe?    Whatl 

Rome? 
My  ancestors  did  fiom  the  streets  of  Rome 
The  Tarquin  drive,  when  he  was  caU*d  a  king. 
''Speak,  strike,  redress!"  — Am  I  entreated 
To    speak,    and    strike?     O    Rome!     I    make    thee 

promise. 
If  the  redress  will  follow,  thou  reoeiv^st 
Thy  full  petition  at  the  hand  of  Brutus! 

Enter  Lucius. 

Lue,     Sir,  March  is  wasted  fifteen  days. 

[^Knocking  toithin, 

Bru,    'Tis  good.     Gk)  to  the  gate ;  somebody  knocks. 

[^ExU  Lucius. 
Since  Cassias  first  ^d  whet  me  against  Csesar, 
I  have  not  slept. 

Between  the  acting  of  a  dreadful  thing. 
And  the  first  motion,  all  the  interim  is 
Like  a  phantasma,  or  a  hideous  dream: 
The  Genius,  and  the  mortal  instruments. 
Are  then  in  council;  and  the  state  of  man. 
Like  to  a  little  kingdom,  sufim  then 
The  nature  of  an  insurrection. 

Enter  Lucius. 

Ifttc.     Sir,  'tis  your  brother  Cassius  at  the  door, 
Wlio  doth  desire  to  see  you. 

Bru,  Is  he  alone? 

Lue,    No,  sir,  there  are  more  with  him. 
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BriL  Do  you  know  them  ? 

Luc,    No»  but;  their  hats  are  pluck'd  about  their 
ears. 
And  half  their  faces  buried  in  their  doaks. 
That  by  no  means  I  may  discover  them 
By  any  mark  of  fiskvour. 

Bru,  Let  'em  enter. 

lExU  Lvonjs. 
They  are  the  factioo.     O,  conspiracy! 
Sham'st  thou  to  shew  thy  dang'rous  brow  by  night. 
When  evils  are  most  free?     O,  then,  by  day 
Where  wilt  thou  find  a  cavern  dark  enough 
To   mask   thy  monstrous   visage?    Seek   none,   oon- 

spiracy; 
Hide  it  in  smiles  and  a£hbility: 
For  if  thou  path,  thy  native  semblance  on, 
Not  Erebus  itself  were  dim  enough 
To  hide  thee  from  prevention. 

Enter  Gas$ii7s,   Casca,  Dscnrs,   CunrA,   Mbtxu>us 
CxxBss,  and  TmBBOKirs. 

Cos.    I  think  we  are  too  bold  upon  your  rest: 
Good  morrow,  Brutus;  do  we  trouble  you? 

Bru.    I  have  been  up  this  hour ;  awake,  all  night. 
Know  I  these  men  that  come  along  with  you? 

Cos.    Yes,  every  man  of  them ;  and  no  man  here, 
But  honours  you:  and  every  one  doth  wish, 
You  had  but  that  opinion  of  yourself. 
Which  every  noble  Boman  bears  of  you. 
This  is  Trebonius. 

Bru.  He  is  welcome  hither. 

Caa.    This,  Dedus  Brutus. 

Bru.  He  is  weloome  too. 

Cos.    This,  Casca;  this,  Ginna; 
And  this,  Metellus  Cimber 
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Bru.  They  are  all  welcome. 

What  watchful  cares  do  interpose  themselves 
Betwixt  your  eyes  and  night? 

Cos.    Shall  I  entreat  a  word?  [^Vv  whisper. 

Decitu,    Here  lies  the  east :  doth  not  the  day  break 
here? 

Casca.    No. 

Cin.    O,  pardon,  sir,  it  doth;  and  yon*  grej  lines, 
That  fret  the  clouds,  are  messengers  of  day* 

CasetL,    You   shall  confess  that  you  are  both  de 
ceiv'd. 
Here,  as  I  point  my  sword,  the  sun  arises; 
Which  is  a  great  way  growing  on  the  South, 
Weighing  the  youthful  season  of  the  year. 
Some  two  months  hence,  up  higher  toward  the  XorCh 
He  first  presents  his  -fire ;  and  the  high  East 
Stands,  as  the  Capitol,  directly  here. 

Bru,     Give  me  your  hands  all  over,  one  by  one. 

Cos.    And  let  us  swear  our  resolution. 

Bru,    No,  not  an  oath :  if  not  the  face  of  men» 
The  sufferance  of  our  souls,  the  time*s  abuse,  — 
If  these  be  motives  weak,  break  off  betimes. 
And  every  man  hence  to  his  idle  bed; 
So  let  high-sighted  tyranny  range  on. 
Till  each  man  drop  by  lottery.     But  if  these. 
As  I  am  sure  they  do,  bear  fire  enough 
To  kindle  cowards,  and  to  steel  with  valour 
The  melting  spirits  of  women,  then,  countrymen. 
What  need  we  any  spur,  but  our  own  cause. 
To  prick  us  to  redress?  what  other  bond. 
Than  secret  Romans,  that  have  spoke  the  word. 
And  wlQ  not  palter  ?  and  what  other  oath. 
Than  honesty  to  honesty  engag'd. 
That  this  shall  be,  or  we  will  fall  for  it? 
Swear  priests,  and  cowards,  and  men  cautelous. 
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Old  feeble  camons,  and  such  suffering  soiila 

That  welcome  wrongs :  unto  bad  causes  swear 

Such  creatures  as  men  doubt;  but  do  not  staix: 

The  even  virtue  of  our  enterprise, 

Nor  ih'  insuppressive  mettle  of  our  spirits, 

To  think  that,  or  our  cause,  or  our  performance. 

Did  need  an  oath,  when  every  drop  of  blood 

That  every  Roman  bears,  and  nobly  bears. 

Is  guilty  of  a  several  bastardy. 

If  he  do  break  the  smallest  particle 

Of  any  promise  that  hath  pass'd  from  him, 

Ca$.    But  what  of  Cicero?    Shall  we  sound  him? 
I  think  he  will  stand  very  strong  with  us. 

Casta.    Let  us  not  leave  him  out. 

Cin.  No,  by  no  means. 

Metelltu.    O,  let  us  have  him ;  for  his  silver  hair* 
Will  purchase  us  a  good  opinion. 
And  buy  men's  voices  to  commend  our  deeds; 
It  shall  be  said,  his  judgment  rul'd  our  hands; 
Our  youths  and  wildness  shall  no  whit  appear. 
But  all  be  buried  in  his  gravity. 

Bru,     O,   name   him   not;   let  us  not  break  with 
him. 
For  he  wiU  never  follow  any  thing 
That  other  men  begin. 

Cos.  Then  leave  him  out. 

Casea.    Indeed  he  is  not  fit. 

Dee.      Shall   no    man   else   be    touched   but    only 
Cesar? 

Cos.     Decius,    well    urg'd.  —  I    think    it    is    not 
meet, 
Mark  Antony,  so  well  belov*d  of  Csesar, 
Should  outlive  Cesar :  we  shall  find  of  him 
A  shrewd  contriver;  and,  you  know,  his  meam. 
If  he  improve  them,  may  well  stretch  so  fur, 

VOL.   X.  V 
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As  to  aimoy  us  all;  which  to  prevent, 
liCt  Antony  and  Cesar  fall  together. 

Bru,    Our    course    will    seem    too    bloody*  Otii« 
Cassius, 
To  cut  the  head  off,  and  then  hack  the  limbs. 
Like  wrath  in  death,  and  envy  tflerwardfl; 
For  Antony  is  but  a  limb  of  Caesar. 
Let  us  be  sacrificers,  but  not  butchers,  Caiui. 
We  all  stand  up  against  the  spirit  of  Oeesar, 
And  in  the  spirit  oi  men  there  is  no  blood : 
O,  that  we  then  could  come  by  Caesar's  spirit. 
And  not  dismember  Caesar  1     But,  alas! 
Caesar  must  bleed  for  it.     And,  gentle  friends. 
Let's  kill  him  boldly,  but  not  wrathfully; 
Let's  carve  him  as  a  dish  fit  for  the  gods. 
Not  hew  him  as  a  carcass  fit  for  hounds: 
And  let  our  hearts,  as  subtle  masters  do, 
Stir  up  their  servants  to  an  act  of  rage. 
And  after  seem  to  chide  'em.     This  shall  make 
Our  purpose  necessary,  and  not  envious; 
Which  so  appearing  to  the  common  eyes. 
We  shall  be  caU'd  purgers,  not  murtherers. 
And  for  Mark  Antony,  think  not  of  him; 
For  he  can  do  no  more  than  Caesar's  arm. 
When  Caesar's  head  is  off. 

Cob,  Yet  I  fear  him: 

For  in  the  ingrafted  love  he  bears  to  Caesar  ■■    ■ 

Bru.     Alas !  good  Cassius,  do  not  think  of  him. 
If  he  love  Caesar,  all  that  he  can  do 
Is  to  himself,  —  take  thought,  and  die  for  Caesar: 
And  that  were  much  he  should;  for  he  is  given 
To  sports,  to  wildness,  and  much  company. 

Trebanius.    There  is  no  fear  in  him ;  let  him  not  die. 
For  he  will  live,  and  laugh  at  this  hereafter. 

[Cbdr  strikes 
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Bru,    Peace  I  count  the  dock. 

Cos.  The  clock  hath  atricken  thre« 

Treh.    'Tis  time  to  part. 

Com.  But  it  is  doubtful  yet 

Whether  Csesar  will  come  forth  to-day.  or  no; 
For  he  is  superstitious  grown  of  late. 
Quite  from  the  main  opinion  he  held  once 
Of  fantasy,  of  dreams*  and  ceremoniea* 
It  may  be»  these  apparent  prodigies. 
The  unaccustomed  terror  of  this  nig^ 
And  the  persuasion  of  his  augurers. 
May  hold  him  from  the  Capitol  to-day. 

Dec.    Never  fear  that :  if  he  be  so  resolved, 
I  can  o'ersway  him;  for  he  Iotcs  to  hear 
That  unicorns  may  be  betrayed  with  trees. 
And  bears  with  glasses,  elephants  with  holes, 
lions  with  toils,  and  men  with  flatterers; 
But,  when  I  tell  him,  he  hatea  flatterers. 
He  says,  he  does,  being  then  most  flattered. 
Let  me  work; 

For  I  can  give  his  humour  the  true  bent. 
And  I  will  bring  him  to  the  CapitoL 

Ca$.    Nay,  we  will  all  of  us  be   there  to   fetch 
him. 

Bru.    By    the    eighth    hour;    is    that    the  utter- 
most? 

Cin.    Be  that  the  uttermost;  and  fadl  not  then« 

Met.  Caius  Ligarius  doth  bear  Csesar  hard. 
Who  rated  him  for  speaking  well  of  Pompey : 
I  wonder,  none  of  you  have  thought  of  him. 

Bru.    Now,  good  Metellus,  go  along  by  him: 
He  loves  me  well,  and  I  have  given  him  reasons; 
Send  him  but  hither,  and  TU  fiishion  him. 

Com.    The  morning  comes  upon  's :  we'll  leave  you, 
Brutus.-— 
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And,  friends,  disperse  yourselves;  but  all  remonxba 
What  you  liave  said,  and  shew  yourselves  true  Bo* 


Bru.    Qood  gentlemen,  look  fresh  and  merrily. 
I^et  not  our  looks  put  on  our  purposes; 
But  bear  it  as  our  Roman  actors  do. 
With  untir*d  spirits,  and  formal  constancy: 
And  so,  good-moirow  to  you  every  one. 

\_Exeunt  all  htU  Bbutus. 
Boy!  Lucius! — Fast  asleep?    It  is  no  matter; 
Enjoy  the  honey-heavy  dew  of  slumber: 
Thou  hast  no  figures,  nor  no  fantasies, 
Which  busy  care  draws  in  the  brains  of  men; 
Therefore  thou  sleep'st  so  sound. 

Enter  Pobtla.. 

Fariia,  Brutus,  my  lord  I 

Bru.    Portia,  what  mean  you  ?    Wherefore  rise  yovi 
now? 
It  is  not  for  your  health  thus  to  commit 
Your  weak  condition  to  the  raw  cold  morning. 
Par.    Nor    for    yours    neither.    You've    ungently, 
Brutus, 
Stole  from  my  bed:  and  yesternight,  at  supper, 
You  suddenly  arose  and  walk*d  about, 
Musing  and  sighing,  with  your  arms  across; 
And  when  I  ask'd  you  what  the  matter  was. 
You  star'd  upon  me  with  ungentle  looks. 
[  urg'd  you  farther;  then,  you  scratch'd  your  head. 
And  too  impatiently  stamp'd  with  your  foot: 
Yet  I  insisted,  yet  you  answer'd  not; 
But,  with  an  angry  wafture  of  your  hand. 
Gave  sign  for  me  to  leave  you.     So  I  did. 
Fearing  to  strengthen  that  impatience, 
VMiich  seem*d  too  much  enkindled;  and,  withal. 
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Hoping  it  was  but  an  effect  of  homouTy 
Which  Bometime  hath  his  hour  with  every  man. 
It  will  not  let  you,  nor  talk,  nor  sleep; 
And,  could  it  work  so  much  upon  your  shape. 
As  it  hath  much  prevail*d  on  your  condition, 
I  should  not  know  you,  Brutus.     Dear  my  lord, 
Make  me  acquainted  with  your  cause  of  grief. 

Bru,     I  am  not  well  in  health,  and  that  is  all. 

For,     Brutus  is  wise,  and  were  he  not  in  health 
He  would  embrace  the  means  to  come  by  it. 

Bru.    Why,  so  I  do.  —  Good  Portia,  go  to  bed. 

For,     Is  Brutus  sick,  and  is  it  physical 
To  walk  unbrac*d,  and  suck  up  the  humours 
Of  the  dank  morning  ?     What !  is  Brutus  sick. 
And  will  he  steal  out  of  his  wholesome  bed. 
To  dare  the  vile  contagion  of  the  night. 
And  tempt  the  rheumy  and  unpurged  air 
To  add  unto  his  sickness?     No,  my  Brutus; 
You  have  some  sick  offence  within  your  mind. 
Which,  by  the  right  and  virtue  of  my  place, 
I  ought  to  know  of:  and  upon  my  Imees 
I  charm  you,  by  my  once  commended  beauty. 
By  all  your  vows  of  love,  and  that  great  tow 
Which  did  incorporate  and  make  us  one. 
That  you  unfold  to  me,  yourself,  your  half. 
Why  you  are  heavy,  and  what  men  to-night 
Have  had  resort  to  you;  for  here  have  been 
Some  six  or  seven,  who  did  hide  their  faces 
Even  from  darkness. 

Bru,  Kneel  not,  gentle  Portia. 

For,    1  should  not  need,  if  you  were  gentle  Brutus 
Within  the  bond  of  marriage,  tell  me,  Brutus, 
Is  it  excepted  I  should  know  no  secrets 
That  appertain  to  you?    Am  I  yourself 
But,  as  it  were,  in  sort,  or  limitation; 
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To  keep  witli  you  at  meals,  comfort  your  bed. 

And   talk   t'  you    sometimea  ?     Dwett    I   but   i*  th* 

suburbs 
Of  your  good  pleasure  ?     If  it  be  no  more, 
Portia  is  Brutus'  harlot,  not  his  wife, 

Bru.    You  are  my  true  and  honourable  wife; 
As  dear  to  me  as  are  the  ruddy  drops 
That  visit  my  sad  heart* 

Por,     If  this  were  true,  then  should  I  know  tku 
secret* 
I  grant,  I  am  a  woman;  but,  withal, 
A  woman  that  Lord  Brutus  took  to  wife; 
I  grant,  I  am  a  woman;  but,  withal, 
A  woman  well-reputed,  Cato's  daughter. 
Think  you,  I  am  no  stronger  than  my  sex. 
Being  so  fathered,  and  so  husbanded? 
Tell  me  your  counsels;  I  will  not  disclose 'em. 
I  have  made  strong  proof  of  my  constancy, 
Giving  myself  a  voluntary  wound 
Here,  in  the  thigh:  can  I  bear  that  wi^  patience. 
And  not  my  husband's  secrets? 

Bru.  O  ye  gods! 

Render  me  worthy  of  this  noble  wife. 

IKnoMng  wiikSm. 
Hark,  harkl  one  knocks.     Portia,  go  in  a  while; 
And  by  and  by  thy  bosom  shall  partake 
The  secrets  of  my  heart. 
All  my  engagements  I  will  construe  to  thee. 
All  the  charactery  of  my  sad  brows. 
Leave  me  with  haste.  lExit  Pobtia. 

LuduB,  who  is  that,  knocks? 

Enter  Lucrus  and  LzoAxnrs. 

Lue*    Here  is  a  siek  man  that  would  speak  wiih 
you. 
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Bru.     Caius  Ligarius,  that  Metellus  spake  of. — 
Boy,  stand  aside.  —  Caius  Ligarius!  how? 

Ligaritis,    Vouchsafe   good  morrow  from  a  feeble 
tongue. 

Bru,     O,  what  a  time  have  you  chose  out,  brave 
Caius, 
To  wear  a  kerchief!    'Would  you  were  not  sick  I 

Lig.    I  am  not  sick,  if  Brutus  have 'in  hand 
Any  exploit  worthy  the  name  of  honour. 

JSru,    Such  an  exploit  have  I  in  hand,  Ligarius, 
Had  you  a  healthful  ear  to  hear  of  it. 

Lig,    By  all  the  gods  that  Romans  bow  before, 
I  here  discard  my  sickness.     Soul  of  Rome! 
Brave  son,  deriv'd  from  honourable  loins. 
Thou,  like  an  exorcist,  hast  conjured  up 
My  mortified  spirit.    Now  bid  me  run. 
And  I  will  strive  with  things  impossible; 
Yea,  get  the  better  of  them.     What's  to  do  ? 

Bru,    A  piece  of  work  that  will  make  sick  men 
whole. 

Lig.    But  are  not  some  whole  that  we  must  make 
sick? 

Bru,    That  must  we  also.    What  it  is,  my  Caius, 
I  shall  unfold  to  thee,  as  we  are  going. 
To  whom  it  must  be  done. 

Lig.  Set  on  your  foot. 

And  with  a  heart  new-fir'd  I  follow  you. 
To  do  I  know  not  what;  but  it  suificeth, 
That  Bnitaa  leads  me  on. 

Bru,  Follow  me,  then.    [Awwil 
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SCEKB  IL 

The  Same.     A  Room  in  Cmsar^s  Palace. 

Thunder  and  lightning.    Enter  Cjbsab,  in  hit  ntghi" 
govm. 

Cos,    Nor  Heaven,  nor  Earth,  hare  been  at  peace 
to-night : 
Thrice  hath  Calpurnia  in  her  sleep  cried  ont, 
"  Help,  ho !     They  murther  Caesar ! "  —  Who's  within  ? 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Servant,     My  lord. 

Cos.    Go  bid  the  priests  do  present  sacrifice. 
And  bring  me  their  opinions  of  success. 

Serv.    I  will,  my  lord.  [£01!. 

Enter  CaIiPubkia. 

Cal.    What  mean  you,  Caesar  ?    Think  you  to  walk 
forth? 
You  shall  not  stir  out  of  your  house  to-day. 

Cae.     Caesar  shall  forth :  the  things  that  threaten*d 
me, 
Ne*er  look*d  but  on  my  back;  when  they  shall  tee 
The  face  of  Caesar,  they  are  vanished. 

Col,    Caesar,  I  never  stood  on  ceremonies. 
Yet  now  they  fright  me.     There  is  one  within. 
Besides  the  things  that  we  have  heard  and  seen. 
Recounts  most  horrid  sights  seen  by  the  watch. 
A  lioness  hath  whelped  in  the  streets; 
And  graves  have  yawn'd,  and  yielded  up  their  dead; 
Fierce  fiery  warriors  fought  upon  the  clouds. 
In  ranks,  and  squadrons,  and  right  form  of  war, 
^Vhich  drizzled  blood  upon  the  Capitol: 
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The  noise  of  battle  hurtled  in  the  air; 

Horses  did  neigh,  and  dying  men  did  groan; 

And  ghosts  did  shriek  and  squeal  about  the  streets. 

O  C»sar!  these  things  are  beyond  all  use. 

And  I  do  fear  them. 

Cob*  What  can  be  avoided. 

Whose  end  is  purpos'd  by  the  mighty  gods? 
Yet  GsBsar  shall  go  forth;  for  these  predictions 
Are  to  the  world  in  general,  as  to  Caesar. 

Cal.    When  be^ars  die  there  are  no  comets  seen ; 
The   heavens   themselves   blasse   forth    the   death   of 
princes. 

CiB$.     Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  deaths; 
The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once. 
Of  all  the  wonders  that  I  yet  have  heard, 
It  seems  to  me  most  strange  that  men  should  fear ; 
Seeing  that  death,  a  necessary  end. 
Will  come,  when  it  will  come. 

The  Servant  returns. 

What  say  the  augurers? 

Serv.    They  would  not  have  you  to  stir  forth  to* 
day. 
Plucking  the  entrails  of  an  offering  forth. 
They  could  not  find  a  heart  within  the  beast. 

Cos.    The  gods  do  this  in  shame  of  cowar£oe: 
Cfesar  should  be  a  beast  without  a  heart. 
If  he  should  stay  at  home  to-day  for  fear. 
No,  Cffisar  shall  not.     Danger  knows  full  well. 
That  Caesar  is  more  dangerous  than  he. 
We  are  two  Hons  litter'd  in  one  day, 
And  I  the  elder  and  more  terrible; 
And  Caesar  shall  go  forth. 

CaL  Alas  1  my  lord, 

Vour  wisdom  is  consumed  in  confidence. 
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Do  not  go  forth  to-day:  call  it  my  fear, 
That  keeps  you  in  the  house,  and  not  your  own. 
We'U  send  Mark  Antony  to  the  Senate-House, 
And  he  shall  say,  you  are  not  well  to-day: 
Let  me,  upon  my  knee*,  prevail  in  this. 

Cos.     Mark  Antony  shall  say,  I  am  not  well; 
And,  for  thy  humour,  I  wiU  stay  at  home. 

Enter  Dbcius. 

Here's  Decius  Brutus,  he  shall  tell  them  so. 

Dee.     Ceesar,    all    hail !     Good    morrow,    worthy 
Caesar: 
I  come  to  fetch  you  to  the  Senate-House. 

Cos.     And  you  are  come  in  very  happy  time 
To  hear  my  greeting  to  the  Senators, 
And  tell  them  that  I  will  not  come  to-day. 
Cannot  is  false ;  and  that  I  dare  not,  falser ; 
I  will  not  come  to-day.     Tell  them  so,  Decius. 

Col,     Say  he  is  sick. 

Cos.  Shall  Caesar  send  a  lie? 

Have  I  in  conquest  stretch'd  mine  arm  so  far. 
To  be  afear'd  to  tell  grey-beards  the  truth? 
Decius,  go  tell  them  Caesar  will  not  come. 

Dec.    Most    mighty    Caesar,    let    me    know    some 
cause. 
Lest  I  be  laugh*d  at  when  I  tell  them  so. 

Cos.    The  cause  is  in  my  will;  I  will  not  oome; 
That  is  enough  to  satisfy  the  Senate; 
But,  for  your  private  satisfaction, 
Because  I  lore  you,  I  will  let  you  know. 
Calpumia  here,  my  wife,  stays  me  at  home: 
She  dream'd  to-night  she  saw  my  statua. 
Which,  like  a  fountain  with  a  hundred  spouts. 
Did  run  pure  blood;  and  many  lusty  Romans 
Came  smiling,  and  did  bathe  their  hands  in  it 
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And  these  does  she  apply  for  warnings  and  portents, 

And  evils  imminent;  and  on  her  knee 

Hath  begg*d  that  I  will  stay  at  home  to*day. 

Dec.    This  dream  is  all  amiss  interpreted: 
It  was  a  vision,  fair  and  fortunate. 
Your  statue  spouting  blood  in  many  pipes, 
In  which  so  many  smiling  Romans  bath'd. 
Signifies  that  from  you  great  Rome  shall  suck 
Reviving  blood;  and  that  great  men  shall  press 
For  tinctures,  stains,  relics,  and  cognizance: 
This  by  Calpumia's  dream  b  signified. 

Cos.     And  this  way  have  you  well  expounded  it. 

Dec.     I  have,  when  you  have  heard  what  I  can  say : 
And  know  it  now.     The  Senate  have  concluded 
To  give  this  day  a  crown  to  mighty  Cfiesar; 
If  you  shall  send  them  word  you  wiU  not  come. 
Their  minds  may  change.     Besides,  it  were  a  mock 
Apt  to  be  render*d,  for  some  one  to  say, 
*  Break  up  the  Senate  till  another  time. 
When  Ceesar's  wife  shall  meet  with  better  dreams.* 
If  C»sar  hide  himself,  shall  they  not  whisper, 
•Lol  Cssar  is  afraid?' 
Pardon  me,  Caesar;  for  my  dear,  dear  love 
To  your  proceeding  bids  me  tell  you  this; 
And  reason  to  my  love  is  liable. 

Cos.    How  foolish  do  your  fears   seem  now,  Gal* 
pumia? 
I  am  ashamed  I  did  yield  to  them.-*- 
Give  me  my  robe,  for  I  will  go:  — 

Enter  Publius,  Bbutus,  Lioabius,  Metslbus,  Casca, 
Tbebonius,  and  Cinka. 

And  look  where  Publius  is  come  to  fetch  me. 
Publius.     Good  morrow,  Csesar. 
Ca$»  Welcome,  Publius.— 
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What}  BnituSf  are  you  stirr'd  so  e^ly  too?  — 

Good-morrow,  Casca.  —  Caius  LigariuB, 

GsBsar  was  ne*er  so  much  your  enemy. 

As  that  same  ague  which  hath  made  you  lean.— 

What  is't  o'clock? 

Bru.  Csesfff,  'tis  strucken  eight. 

CiBs,    I  thank  you  for  your  pains  and  courtesy. 

Enter  Aktoitt. 

See,  Antony,  that  revels  long  o'  nights. 
Is  notwithstanding  up. — ^Good  morrow,  Antony. 
Ant,    So  to  most  noble  Ceesar. 
Ca9,  Bid  them  prepare  within: 

I  am  to  blame  to  be  thus  waited  for. — 
Now,    Cinna  ;  —  Now,    Metellus  :  —  What,    Trebo- 

niusl 
I  have  an  hour's  talk  in  store  for  you. 
Remember  that  you  call  on  me  to-day : 
Be  near  me,  that  I  may  remember  you. 

Dreh.    Caesar,  I  will :  —  {^AstdeJ]  and  so  near  will 
I  be. 
That    your    best    Mends    shall    wish    I    had    been 
farther. 
Cos.     Good   Mends,   go  in,   and  taste  some  wine 
with  me, 
And  we,  like  Mends,  will  straightway  go  together. 
Bru.    {^Astde,"]    That  every  like  is  not  the  same, 
O  Caesar  1 
llie  heart  of  Brutus  yearns  to  think  upon.    [EcetfnT. 
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scBNs  in. 

The  Same.    A  Street  near  the  Capitol. 

Enter  Abtbmidobus,  reading  a  paper. 

Artemidonis.  "  Caaatj  beware  of  Brutue ;  take 
heed  of  Cassiue ;  come  not  near  Caeca ;  have  an  eye 
to  Cinna;  trust  not  TrehaniuB ;  mark  weU  Meiellun 
Cimher ;  Deeiue  BnUus  lovee  thee  not;  thou  hast 
wronged  Caius  Ligarvus.  There  is  hut  one  mind  in  all 
these  men^  and  it  is  bent  against  Casar.  If  thou  he*st 
not  immortal^  look  eJfout  you:  security  gives  way  to 
conspiracy.    The  mighty  gods  defend  thee  !    Thy  hver^ 

ABTEMn)OBim.'* 

Here  will  I  atand  till  Csesar  pass  along. 

And  as  a  suitor  will  I  give  him  this. 

My  heart  laments  that  virtue  cannot  live 

Out  of  the  teeth  of  emulation. 

If  thou  read  this,  O  Ceesar  I  thou  may'st  live ; 

If  not,  the  Fates  with  traitors  do  contrive.        [£ctl. 

SCENB    IV. 

The  Same.    Another  Part  of  the  same  Street,  belbre 
the  House  of  Bxittxts. 

Enter  Pobtia  and  Lvcnrs. 

Par.    I  pr'ythee,  boy,  run  to  the  Senate-House: 
Stay  not  to  answer  me,  but  get  thee  gone. 
Why  doest  thou  stay? 

Lue,  To  know  my  errand,  Madam. 

Par.    1   would   have   had    thee    there,   and   here 
again. 
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Ere  I  can  tell  thee  what  thou  should'st  do  tliere. — 

0  constancy^  he  strong  upon  my  side! 

Set  a  huge  mountain  'tween  my  heart  and  tongue! 

1  have  a  man's  mind,  hut  a  woman's  might. 
How  hard  it  is  for  women  to  keep  counsel  I  — 
Art  thou  here  yet? 

Luc,  Madam,  what  should  I  do? 

Run  to  the  Capitol,  and  nothing  else, 
And  so  return  to  you,  and  nothing  else? 

For.    Yes,  hring  me  word,  hoy,  if  thy  lord  look 
weU, 
For  he  went  sickly  forth:  and  take  good  note 
What  OsBsar  doth,  what  suitors  press  to  him. 
Hark,  hoy!  what  noise  is  that? 

Luc.     I  hear  none,  madam. 

For.  Pr'ythee,  listen  wdl: 

I  heard  a  bustling  rumour,  like  a  fray. 
And  the  wind  brings  it  from  the  CapitoL 

Luc,     Sooth,  Madam,  I  hear  nothing. 

Enter  Abtemidobits. 

Par,     Come  hither,  fellow.     Which  way  hast  thoa 
been  ? 

Art.    At  mine  own  house,  good  lady. 

Por.  What  is't  o'clock? 

Art,    About  the  ninth  hour,  lady. 

Far.    Is  Csesar  yet  gone  to  the  Capitol? 

Art.     Madam,  not  yet :  I  go  to  take  my  stand. 
To  see  him  pass  on  to  the  Capitol. 

For,     Thou  hast  some  suit  to  Csesar,  hast  thou  not  ? 

Art.     That  I  have,  lady :  if  it  will  please  Cseaar 
To  be  so  good  to  Caesar  as  to  hear  me, 
I  shall  beseech  him  to  befriend  himself. 

For.    Why,  know'st  thou  any  harm's  intended  to. 
wards  him? 
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Art,    None  that  I  know  will  be,  much  that  I  fear 
may  chance. 
Good  morrow  to  you.     Here  the  street  is  narrow 
Ihe  throng  that  follows  Ceesar  at  the  heels. 
Of  Senators,  of  Praetors,  common  suitors. 
Will  crowd  a  feeble  man  almost  to  death: 
rU  get  me  to  a  place  mpre  Yoid,  and  there 
Speak  to  great  Caesar  as  he  comes  along.  [JBnf. 

For,    I  must  go  in. — Ah  me  I  how  weak  a  thing 
The  heart  of  woman  is.     O  Brutus  I 
The  Heavens  speed  thee  in  thine  enterprise! 
Sure,  the  boy  heard  me:  —  Brutus  hath  a  suit, 
That  Caesar  will  not  grant. — O,  I  grow  faint. — 
Kun,  Lucius,  and  commend  me  to  my  lord; 
Say  I  am  merry:  come  to  me  again. 
And  bring  me  word  what  he  doth  say  to  thee. 

lExema. 


ACT    III. 


ScBKB  I.  —  The  Same.    The  Capitol;   the  Senate 
sitting. 

A  crowd  of  People  in  the  street  leading  to  the  Capi- 
tol ;  among  them  Abtemidobits,  and  the  Soothsayer. 
Flourish.  Enter  Casab,  Bbutits,  Cassius,  Casca, 
Decitjs,  Metsllus,  Tbebonitts,  CiKNA,  Aktokt, 
Lefidus,  Pofilitts,  Publixts,  and  Others. 

CjESAS. 

THE  ides  of  March  are  eome. 
Sooth.    Ay,  Caesar;  but  not  gone. 
Art.    Hail,  Caesar !    B«ad  this  tohedde. 
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Dec,    Trebonius  doth  desire  you  to  o'er-read. 
At  your  best  leisure,  this  his  humble  suit. 

Art.     O,  Caesar,  read  mine  first ;  for  miners  a  mat 
That  touches  Caesar  nearer.     Read  it,  great  Caesar. 

C(B8.     What  touches  us  ourself  shall  be  last  servM. 

Art.     Delay  not,  Caesar;  read  it  instantly. 

Cos.     What!  is  the  fellow  mad? 

Puh,  Sirrah,  giv<^  place. 

Cos.     What !  urge  you  your  petitions  in  the  street  ? 
Come  to  the  Capitol. 

Cjisab  enters  the  Capitol,  the  rest  follotoing.     All  the 
Senators  rise. 
Popilius.     I  wish  your  enterprise  to-day  may  thrive. 
Cos,     What  enterprise,  Popilius? 
Pop.  Fare  you  welL 

[^Advances  to  Cjesajl 
Bru.     What  said  Popilius  Lena? 
Cos.     He  wish*d  to-day  our  enterprise  might  thrive. 
I  fear,  our  purpose  is  discovered. 

Bru.     Look,  how  he  makes  to  Caesar:  mark  him. 
Cos.     Casca,  be  sudden,  for  we  fear  prevention.  — 
Brutus,  what  shall  be  done  ?    If  this  be  known, 
Cassius  on  Caesar  never  shall  turn  back. 
For  I  will  slay  myself. 

Bru.  Cassius,  be  constant: 

Popilius  Lena  speaks  not  of  our  purposes ; 
For,  look,  he  smiles,  and  Caesar  doth  not  change. 
Cos.     Trebonius   knows   his    time;   for,  look   you, 
Brutus, 
He  draws  Mark  Antony  out  of  the  way. 

{^Exeunt  Antony  and  Tbebonius.     Cjbsab  and 
the  Senators  take  their  seats. 
Dee,    Where  is  Metellus  Cimber?     Let  him  go. 
And  presently  prefer  his  suit  to  Caesar. 
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Bru.    He  is  addressM :  press  near,  and  second  him. 

Cin, .  Casca,  you  are  the  first  that  rears  your  hand. 

Cos,     Are  we  all  ready? 

C<ES.  What  IS  now  amiss 

That  Csesar  and  his  Senate  must  redress? 

Met.     Most  high,  most  mighty,  and  most  puissant 
Cssar, 
Metellus  Cimber  throws  before  thji  seat 
An  humble  heart: —  IKneeling, 

Cos,  I  must  preyent  thee,  Cimber. 

These  couchings,  and  these  lowly  courtesies, 
Might  fire  the  blood  of  ordinary  men, 
And  turn  pre-ordinance  and  first  decree 
Into  the  law  of  children.     Be  not  fond. 
To  think  that  Cssar  bears  such  rebel  blood, 
That  will  be  thaw*d  firom  the  true  quality 
With  that  which  melteth  fools ;  I  mean,  sweet  words, 
Low-crooked  curtsies,  and  base  spaniel  fawning. 
Thy  brother  by  decree  is  banished: 
If  thou  do'st  bend,  and  pray,  and  fawn  for  him, 
I  spurn  thee  like  a  cur  out  of  my  way. 
Know,  Cesar  doth  not  wrong;  nor  without  cause 
Will  he  be  satisfied. 

Met.     Is  there  no  Toice  more  worthy  than  my  own, 
To  sound  more  sweetly  in  great  Cesar's  ear. 
For  the  repealing  of  my  banish*d  brother? 

Bru,    I  kiss  thy  hand,  but  not  in  flattery,  Cssar; 
Desiring  thee,  that  Publius  Cimber  may 
Have  an  immediate  freedom  of  repeaL 

CcB8.     What,  Brutus  1 

Cos.  Pardon,  Cssar;  Cssar,  pardon: 

As  low  as  to  thy  foot  doth  Cassius  fall. 
To  beg  enfranchisement  for  Publius  Cimber. 

Com,    1  cotild  be  well  mov'd,  if  I  were  as  you; 
If  I  could  pray  to  move,  prayers  would  move  me; 

VOL.  X.  w 
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But  I  am  constant  as  the  northern  star, 

Of  whose  true-fix'd  and  resting  quality. 

There  is  no  fellow  in  the  firmament. 

The  skies  are  painted  with  unnumber'd  sparks  ; 

They  are  all  fire,  and  eyery  one  doth  shine; 

But  there's  but  one  in  all  doth  hold  his  place: 

So,  in  the  world;  'tis  fumish*d  well  with  men. 

And  men  are  flesh «and  blood,  and  apprehensive; 

Yet  in  the  number  I  do  know  but  one 

That  unassailable  holds  on  his  rank,  * 

Unshak'd  of  motion :  and  that  I  am  he. 

Let  me  a  little  shew  it,  even  in  this, 

That  I  was  constant  Cimber  should  be  banish  d^ 

And  constant  do  remain  to  keep  him  so. 

Cin.     0  Caesar!  — 

Cos.  Hence!     Wilt  thou  lift  up  Olympus • 

Dee.    Great  Csesar, — 

Cae,  Doth  not  Brutus  bootless  kneel? 

Ceuea,     Speak,  hands,  for  me. 

[Casca  stabs  Cjesab  in  the  neck.  Cjesah 
catches  hold  of  his  arm.  He  is  then  stahhed 
hf  several  other  eonspiratorSy  and  last  by 
Mabcus  Bbutits. 

Gees.     Et  fu,  Brute  7  —  Then  fall,  Cssar. 

IDies.     The  Senators  and  People  retire  in  con^ 
fusion. 

Cin.    Liberty  1    Freedom!     Tyranny  is  dead!  — 
Run  hence,  proclaim,  cry  it  about  the  streets. 

Cos.    Some  to  the  common  pulpits,  and  cry  out, 
'  Liberty,  freedom,  and  enfranchisement ! ' 

Bru.    People,  and  Senators!  be  not  affrighted. 
Fly  not;  stand  still:  —  ambition's  debt  is  paid. 

Casea.    Go  to  the  pulpit,  Brutus. 

Dee.  And  Cassiut  toa 

Bru.    Where's  Publius? 
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Cin,     Here,  quite  confounded  with  tbis  mutiny. 

Met,     Stand   fiut   together,   lest    some    friend   of 
Cs8ar*s 
Should  chance^ 

Bru.    Talk  not  of  standing.  —  Publius,  good  cheer : 
There  is  no  harm  intended  to  your  person, 
Nor  to  no  Roman  else;  so  tell  them,  Publius. 

Cos.     And  leave  us,  Publius ;  lest  that  the  people. 
Rushing  on  us,  should  do  your  age  some  mischief. 

Bru.     Do  so:  —  and  let  no  man  abide  this  deedt 
But  we,  the  doers. 

Enter  Tssboniits. 

Cos.    Where's  Antony? 

Tre.  Fled  to  his  house  amaz*d 

Men,  wives,  and  children,  stare,  cry  out,  and  run. 
As  it  were  doomsday. 

BriL  Fates,  we  will  know  your  pleasures.— 

That  we  shall  die,  we  know ;  'tis  but  the  time. 
And  drawing  days  out,  that  men  stand  upon. 

Caaca,     Why,  he  that  cuts  off  twenty  years  of  life. 
Cuts  off  so  many  years  of  fearing  death. 

Bru.     Grant  that,  and  then  is  death  a  benefit: 
So  are  we  Caesar's  friends,  that  have  abridg'd 
His  time  of  fearing  death.  —  Stoop,  Romans,  stoop. 
And  let  us  bathe  our  hands  in  Ceesar's  blood 
Up  to  the  elbows,  and  besmear  our  swords; 
Then  walk  we  forth,  even  to  the  market-place, 
And,  waving  our  red  weapons  o'er  our  heads. 
Let's  all  cry.  Peace!  Freedom!  and  Liberty! 

Cos.     Stoop    then,  and   wash.  —  How   many    ages 
hence, 
Shall  this  our  lofty  scene  be  acted  over. 
In  states  unborn  and  accents  yet  unknown? 

£«nt.     How  many  times  shall  Caesar  bleed  in  sport, 
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That  now  on  Pompc/s  basis  lies  along, 
No  worthier  than  the  dust? 

Cas.  So  oft  as  that  shall  be, 

So  often  shall  the  knot  of  us  be  call'd 
The  men  that  gave  their  country  liberty. 

Dec     What!  shall  we  forth? 

Cos,  Ay,  eyery  man  awmj: 

Brutus  shall  lead;  and  we  will  grace  his  heels 
With  the  most  boldest  and  best  hearts  of  Rome. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Bru.     Soft!    who   comes   here?    A  firiend  of  An- 
tony's. 

Serv.    Thus,  Brutus,  did  my  master  bid  me  kneel ; 
Thus  did  Mark  Antony  bid  me  fall  down. 
And,  being  prostrate,  thus  he  bade  me  say. 
Brutus  is  noble,  wise,  valiant,  and  honest; 
Csesar  was  mighty,  bold,  royal,  and  loving: 
Say,  I  love  Brutus,  and  I  honour  him; 
Say,  I  fear'd  Caesar,  honour*d  him,  and  loVd  him. 
If  Brutus  will  vouchsafe  that  Antony 
May  safely  come  to  him,  and  be  resolv'd 
How  Caesar  hath  deserv'd  to  lie  in  death, 
Mark  Antony  shall  not  love  Ceesar  dead 
So  well  as  Brutus  living,  but  will  follow 
The  fortunes  and  affairs  of  noble  Brutus, 
Thorough  the  hazards  of  this  untrod  state. 
With  aU  true  faith.     So  says  my  master  Antony. 

Bru,    Thy  master  is  a  wise  and  valiant  Roman: 
I  never  thought  him  worse. 
Tell  him,  so  please  him  come  unto  this  place, 
He  shall  be  satisfied;  and,  by  my  honour. 
Depart  untouch*d. 

Serv,  m  fetch  him  presently. 

lExit  Servant. 
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Bru.    I  know   that   we   Bhall  have   him   well    to 
friend. 

Cos.     I  wiBh  we  may;  but  yet  have  I  a  muid» 
That  fears  him  much;,  and  my  misgiTing  still 
Falls  shrewdly  to  the  purpose. 

Enter  Antony. 

Bru.    But  here  comes  Antony.  —  Welcome,  Mark 
Antony. 

Ant.     O  mighty  Caesar!  dost  thou  lie  so  low? 
Are  all  thy  conquests,  glories,  triumphs,  spoils, 
Shrunk  to  this  little  measure?     Fare  thee  welL  — 
I  know  not,  gentlemen,  what  you  intend. 
Who  else  must  be  let  blood,  who  else  is  rank: 
If  I  myself,  there  is  no  hour  so  fit 
As  Caesar's  death's  hour;  nor  no  instrument 
Of  half  that  worth,  as  those  your  swords,  made  rich 
With  the  most  noble  blood  of  all  this  world. 
I  do  beseech  ye,  if  you  bear  me  hard, 
Now,  whilst  your  purpled  hands  do  reek  and  smoke. 
Fulfil  your  pleasure.     Live  a  thousand  years, 
I  shall  not  find  myself  so  apt  to  die : 
No  plsCce  will  please  me  so,  no  mean  of  death. 
As  here  by  Caesar,  and  by  you  cut  off, 
The  choice  and  master  spirits  of  this  age. 

Bru.     O  Antony !  beg  not  your  death  of  us. 
Though  now  we  must  appear  bloody  and  cruel« 
As,  by  our  hands,  and  this  our  present  act. 
You  see  we  do;  yet  see  you  but  our  hands, 
An4  this  the  bleeding  business  they  have  done. 
Our  hearts  you  see  not:  they  are  pitiful; 
And  pity  to  the  general  wrong  of  Home 
(As  fire  drives  out  fire,  so  pity,  pity) 
Hath  done  this  deed  on  Caesar.     For  your  part. 
To  you  our  swords  have  leaden  points,  Mark  Antony: 
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Our  anns,  in  strength  of  malice,  and  our  hearts. 

Of  brothers'  temper^  do  receive  you  in 

With  all  kind  love,  good  thoughts,  and  reverence. 

Cos.    Your  voice  shall  be  as  strong  as  any  man*8 
In  the  disposing  of  new  dignities. 

Bru.     Only  be  patient  till  we  have  appeas'd 
The  multitude,  beside  themselves  with  fear, 
And  then  we  will  deliver  you  the  cause. 
Why  I,  that  did  love  Caesar  when  I  stimck  him. 
Have  thus  proceeded. 

Ant.  1  doubt  not  of  your  wisdom. 

Let  each  man  render  me  his  bloody  hand: 
First,  Marcus  Brutus,  wiU  I  shake  with  you;  — 
Next,  Caius  Cassius,  do  I  take  your  hand;-— 
Now,  Decius  Brutus,  yours ; — now  yours,  MeteUus ;  — 
Yours,  Cinna;  —  and,  my  valiant  Casca,  yours;  — 
Though  last,  not  least  in  love,  yours,  good  Trebonius. 
Gentlemen  all,  —  alas!  what  shall  I  say? 
My  credit  now  stands  on  such  slippery  ground. 
That  one  of  two  bad  ways  you  must  conceit  me. 
Either  a  coward,  or  a  flatterer. — 
That  I  did  love  thee,  Csesar,  O,  'tis  true : 
If,  then,  thy  spirit  look  upon  us  now. 
Shall  it  not  grieve  thee,  dearer  than  thy  death. 
To  see  thy  Antony  making  his  peace. 
Shaking  the  bloody  fingers  of  thy  foes. 
Most  noble,    in  the  presence  of  thy  corse? 
Had  I  as  many  eyes  as  thou  hast  wounds. 
Weeping  as  fast  as  they  stream  forth  thy  blood. 
It  would  become  me  better,  than  to  close 
In  terms  of  friendship  with  thine  enemies. 
Pardon   me,    Julius !     Here    wast   thou   bay'd,  brave 

hart; 
Here  did'st  thou  fall;  and  here  thy  hunters  stand, 
Sign'd  in  thy  spoil,  and  crimson'd  in  thy  leUie. 
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0  world,  thou  wast  the  forest  to  this  hart; 
And  this,  indeed,  O  world,  the  heart  of  thee.— 
How  like  a  deer,  stricken  by  many  princes. 
Dost  thou  here  lie! 

Cos.     Mark  Antony! 

Ant,  Pardon  me,  Caius  Cassiiu: 

The  enemies  of  Csesar  shall  say  this; 
Then,  in  a  friend  it  is  cold  modesty. 

Cat.     I  blame  you  not  for  praising  Csesar  so; 
But  what  compact  mean  you  to  have  with  us? 
Will  you  be  prickM  in  number  of  our  friends, 
Or  shall  we  on,  and  not  depend  on  you? 

Ant,     Therefore  I  took   your  hands;   but  was,  in- 
deed, 
Sway'd  from  the  point  by  looking  down  on  Caesar. 
Friends  am  I  with  you  all,  and  love  you  all. 
Upon  this  hope,  that  you  shall  give  me  reasons. 
Why,  and  wherein,  Csesar  was  dangerous. 

Bru,     Or  else  were  this  a  savage  spectacle. 
Our  reasons  are  so  frdl  of  good  regard. 
That  were  you,  Antony,  the  son  of  Caesar, 
You  should  be  satisfied. 

Ant.  Thafs  all  I  seek: 

And  am  moreover  suitor  that  I  may 
Produce  his  body  to  the  market-place; 
And  in  the  pulpit,  as  becomes  a  friend. 
Speak  in  the  order  of  his  funeral. 

Bru,    You  shall,  Mark  Antony. 

Cat,  Brutus,  a  word  witji  you.  — 

You  know  not  what  you  do:  do  not  consent, 
That  Antony  speak  in  his  frmeral. 
Know  you  how  much  the  people  may  be  mov'd 
By  that  which  he  will  utter? 

Bru,  By  your  pardon; 

1  wiU  myself  into  the  pulpit  first, 
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And  shew  the  reason  of  our  Ctesar's  death: 
What  Antonj  shall  speak,  I  will  protest 
He  speaks  by  leave  and  by  permission; 
And  that  we  are  contented    Csesar  shall 
Hare  all  true  rites  and  lawful  ceremonies* 
It  shall  advantage  more    than  do  us  wrong. 

Cos.    I  know  not  what  may  fall:  I  like  it  not. 

Bru.    Mark  Antony,  here,  take  you  Caesar's  body. 
Vou  shall  not  in  your  funeral  speech  blame  us* 
But  speak  all  good  you  can  devise  of  Caesar; 
And  say,  you  do*t  by  our  permission. 
Else  shall  you  not  have  any  hand  at  aU 
About  his  funeral:  and  you  shall  speak 
In  the  same  pulpit  whereto  I  am  going, 
After  my  speech  is  ended. 

Ant.  '  Be  it  so; 

I  do  desire  no  more. 

Bru,    Prepare  the  body,  then,  and  follow  us. 

l^ExeutU  all  hut  Amtoitt. 

Ant*     O,  pardon  me,  thou  bleeding  piece  of  earth, 
fhat  I  am  meek  and  gentle  with  these  butchers !  • 
Thou  art  the  ruins  of  the  noblest  man. 
That  ever  lived  in  the  tide  of  times. 
Woe  to  the  hands  that  shed  this  costly  blood! 
Over  thy  wounds  now  do  I  prophesy, 
(Which,  like  dumb  mouths,  do  ope  their  ruby  lips. 
To  beg  the  voice  and  utterance  of  my  tongue) 
A  curse  shall  light  upon  the  limbs  of  men; 
Domestic  fury,  and  fierce  civil  strife. 
Shall  cumber  all  the  parts  of  Italy : 
Blood  and  destruction  shall  be  so  in  use. 
And  dreadful  objects  so  familiar, 
That  mothers  shall  but  smile  when  they  behold 
Their  infimts  quarter'd  with  the  hands  of  war. 
All  pity  chok'd  with  custom  of  fell  deeds; 
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And  C8esar*8  spirit,  ranging  for  revenge. 
With  Ate  by  his  side,  come  hot  from  Hell, 
Shall  in  these  confines,  with  a  monarch's  voice. 
Cry  •  Havock ! '  and  let  slip  tiie  dogs  of  war. 
That  this  foul  deed  shall  smell  above  the  Earth 
With  carrion  men,  groaning  for  burial. 

EtOer  a  Servant 
You  serve  Octavius  Csesar,  do  you  not? 

Serv.    I  do,  Mark  Antony. 

Ant.     Caesar  did  write  for  him  to  come  to  Rome. 

Serv,    He  did  receive  his  letters,  and  is  coining, 
And  bid  me  say  to  you  by  word  of  mouth,  — — 
O  Ceesar!  \_Seeing  the  bodf. 

Ant.    Thy  heart  is  big,  get  thee  apart  and  weep. 
Passion,  I  see,^i8  catching;  for  mine  eyes. 
Seeing  those  beads  of  sorrow  stand  in  thine. 
Began  to  water.     Is  thy  master  coming? 

Serv.     He   lies   to-night  within  seven  leagues   of 
Rome. 

Ant.    Post   back  with   speed,  and  tell  him  what 
hath  chanc'd. 
Here  is  a  mourning  Home,  a  dangerons  Rome, 
No  Rome  of  safety  for  Octavius  yet: 
Hie  hence,  and  tell  him  so.     Tet,  stay  a  while; 
Thou  shalt  not  back  till  I  have  borne  this  corse 
Into  the  market-place:  there  shall  I  try, 
In  my  oration,  how  the  people  take 
ITie  cruel  issue  of  these  bloody  men; 
According  to  the  which,  thou  shalt  discourse 
To  young  Octavius  of  the  state  of  things. 
Lend  me  your  hand.      {^Exeunt^  leith  Cjesab's  iodf 
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scsNs  n. 

The  Same.     The  Forunu 

Enter  Bbtttus  and  Cassitts,  and  a  throng  of  Citiiens. 

Citizens.    We  will  be  satisfied :  let  us  bo  satisfied. 

Bru.    Then   follow   me,   and   gire    me    audience, 
Mends.  — 
Cassias,  go  you  into  the  other  street, 
iLnd  part  the  numbers.  — 

Those  that  will  hear  me  speak,  let  'em  stay  here ; 
Fhose  that  will  follow  Cassius,  go  with  him; 
^d  public  reasons  shall  be  rendered 
Of  CsBsar^s  death. 

1  at.  I  will  hear  Brutus  speak. 

2  Cit.    I   will   hear    Cassius;    and   compare   their 

reasons. 
When  severally  we  hear  them  rendered. 

[^Exit    Cassitts,    teith  tome    of  the   Citixens. 
Bbutus  goes  into  the  rostrum. 

8  dt.    The  noble  Brutus  is  ascended.     Silence! 

Bru.  Be  patient  tUl  the  last. 
Romans,  countrymen,  and  lovers!  hear  me  for  my 
cause,  and  be  silent  that  you  may  hear:  believe  me 
for  mine  honour,  and  have  respect  to  mine  honour, 
that  you  may  believe:  censure  me  in  your  wisdom, 
and  awake  your  senses  that  you  may  the  better 
judge.  If  there  be  any  in  this  assembly,  any  dear 
fiiend  of  Caesar's,  to  him  I  say,  that  Brutus'  love  to 
Caesar  was  no  less  than  his.  If,  then,  that  firiend 
demand  why  Brutus  rose  against  Csesar,  this  is  my 
answer,  —  Not  that  I  lov'd  Ceesar  less,  but  that  I 
lov'd  Rome  more.  Had  you  rather  Caesar  were  liv* 
ing,  and  die  all  slaves,  than  that  Caesar  were  dead. 
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to  live  all  freemen?  As  Ceesar  lor'd  me,  I  weep  for 
him;  as  he  was  fortunate,  I  rejoice  at  it;  as  he  was 
valiant,  I  honour  him ;  but,  as  he  was  ambitious,  I 
slew  him.  There  is  tears  for  his  love;  joy  for  his 
fortune ;  honour  for  his  valour ;  and  death  for  his  am- 
bition. Who  is  here  so  base,  that  would  be  a  bond- 
man ?  If  any,  speak ;  for  him  have  I  offended.  Who 
is  here  so  rude,  that  would  not  be  a  Boman?  If 
any,  speak;  for  him  have  I  offended.  Who  is  here 
so  vile,  that  will  not  love  his  country  ?  If  any,  speak ; 
for  him  have  I  offended.     I  pause  for  a  reply. 

AIL    None,  Brutus,  none. 

Sru.  Then  none  have  I  offended.  I  have  done 
no  more  to  Caesar  than  you  shall  do  to  Brutus.  The 
question  of  his  death  is  enroU*d  in  the  Capitol :  his 
glory  not  extenuated,  wherein  he  was  worthy,  nor  his 
offences  enforced,  for  which  he  suffered  death. 

Enter  Antony  and  Others,  vntk  C^sab*s  body. 

Here  comes  his  body,  moum'd  by  Mark  Antony: 
who,  though  he  had  no  hand  in  his  death,  shall  re- 
ceive the  benefit  of  his  dying,  a  place  in  the  com- 
monwealth ;  as  which  of  you  shall  not  ?  With  this  I 
depart;  that,  as  I  slew  my  best  lover  for  the  good 
of  Rome,  I  have  the  same  dagger  for  myself,  when 
it  shall  please  my  country  to  need  my  death. 
All.     Live,  Brutus!  live!  live  I 

1  Cit.     Bring  him   with   triumph    home    unto   his 

house. 

2  Cit.    Give  him  a  statue  with  his  ancestors. 

3  CU,     Let  him  be  Caesar. 

4  Cit.  Caesar's  better  parts 
Shall  [now]  be  crown'd  in  Brutus. 

1  Cii,     We'U  bring  him  to  his  house  with   shouts 
and  clamours. 
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Bru,    My  countrymen, — 

2  Cit,  Peace!  silence  1  Bratos  speaks. 
1  CU.    Peace,  ho! 

Bru.     Good  countrymen,  let  me  depart  alone; 
And,  for  my  sake,  stay  here  with  Antony: 
Do  grace  to  CflBsar's  corpse,  and  grace  his  speech 
Tending  to  Ceesar^s  glories,  vhich  Mark  Antony, 
By  our  permission,  is  allow*d  to  make. 
I  do  entreat  you,  not  a  man  depart. 
Save  I  alone,  till  Antony  have  spoke.  [JSsil 

1  Cit.     Stay,  ho!  and  let  us  hear  Mark  Antonj. 

3  Cit.     Let  him  go  up  into  the  puhlie  chair: 
We'll  hear  him.  —  Nohle  Antony,  go  up. 

Ant.     For  Brutus*  sake,  I  am  beholding  to  you. 

4  Cit.     What  does  he  say  of  Brutus  ? 

8  Cit.  He  says,  for  Brutus*  sake. 

He  finds  himself  beholding  to  us  alL 
4  Cit.    'Twere  best  he  speak  no  harm  of  Brutus 
here. 

1  Cit.     This  Csesar  was  a  tyrant. 

3  Cit.  Nay,  thafs  certain: 

We  are  bless'd,  that  Rome  is  rid  of  him. 

2  Cit.     Peace !  let  us  hear  what  Antony  can  say. 
Ant.    You  gentle  Romans,-- 

Cit.  Peace,  ho!  let  us  hear  him. 

Ant.    Friends,  Romans,  countrymen,  lend  me  you 
ears: 
I  come  to  bury  CflBsar,  not  to  praise  him. 
The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them, 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones; 
So  let  it  be  with  Qesar.     The  noble  Brutus 
Hath  told  you,  Csesar  was  ambitious: 
If  it  were  so,  it  was  a  grievous  &ult, 
And  grievously  hath  Cesar  answered  it 
Here,  under  leave  of  Brutus  and  the  rest* 
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(For  Biutus  is  an  honourable  man. 

So  are  they  all,  all  honourable  men,) 

Come  1  to  speak  in  Caesar's  funeral. 

He  was  my  Mend,  faithful  and  just  to  me : 

But  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious ; 

And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 

He  hath  brought  many  captives  home  to  Borne, 

Whose  ransoms  did  the  general  coffers  fill: 

Did  this  in  Caesar  seem  ambitious? 

When  that  the  poor  hare  cri'd«  Caesar  hath  w«pl? 

Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff. 

Yet  Brutus  says  he. was  ambitious; 

And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 

You  all  did  see,  that  on  the  Lupercal 

I  thrice  presented  him  a  kingly  crowni 

Which  he  did  thrice  refuse.    Was  this  ambitioii? 

Yet  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious; 

And,  sure,  he  is  an  honourable  man. 

I  speak  not  to  disproTe  what  Brutus  spoke. 

But  here  I  am  to  speak  what  I  do  know. 

You  all  did  love  him  once,  —  not  without  cause; 

What  cause  withholds  you,  then,  to  mourn  for  him? 

0  judgment!  thou  art  fled  to  brutish  beasts. 
And  men  have  lost  their  reason. «—  Bear  with  me ; 
My  heart  is  in  the  cof&n  there  with  Ctesar, 

And  I  must  pause  till  it  come  back  to  me. 

1  CiL    Methinks,   there    is    much    reason   in   his 

sayings. 

2  CU.    If  thou  consider  rightly  of  the  matter, 
Caesar  has  had  great  wrong. 

3  Cit,  Has  he,  masters? 

1  fear,  there  will  a  worse  come  in  his  place. 

4  CU.    Mark'd  ye  his  words  ?    He  would  not  take 

the  crown: 
Therefore,  *tis  certain,  he  was  not  ambitious. 
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1  Cit.     If  it  be  found  so,  some  will  dear  abide  it. 

2  Cit,     Poor   soul  I    his   eyes   are   red  as  fire  with 

weeping. 

3  Cit.    There's   not  a  bolder   man   in   R<Hne   than 

Antony. 

4  Cit,     Now  mark  him ;  he  begins  again  to  speak« 
Ant.    But  yesterday  the  word  of  Caesar  might 

Have  stood  against  the  world:  now  lies  he  there. 
And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence* 

0  masters !  if  I  were  dispos'd  to  stir 
Your  hearts  and  minds  to  mutiny  and  rage, 

1  should  do  Brutus  wrong,  and  Cassius  wrong, 
\Vho,  you  all  know,  are  honourable  men. 

I  will  not  do  them  wrong:  I  rather  choose 
To  wrong  the  dead,  to  wrong  myself,  and  you. 
Than  I  will  wrong  such  honourable  men. 
But  here's  a  parchment  with  the  seal  of  Caesar; 
I  found  it  in  his  closet;  'tis  his  will: 
Let  but  the  Commons  hear  this  testament, 
(Which,  pardon  me,  I  do  not  mean  to  read,) 
And  they  would  go  and  kiss  dead  Caesar^s  wounds. 
And  dip  their  napkins  in  his  sacred  blood; 
Yea,  beg  a  hair  of  him  for  memory. 
And,  dying,  mention  it  within  their  wills. 
Bequeathing  it,  as  a  rich  legacy. 
Unto  their  issue. 

4  Cit.    We'll  hear   the  wiU.     Read  it  Mark   An- 
tony. 

All.    The  will,  the  will !  we  will  hear  Caesax^s  will. 

Ant.     Have  patience,  gentle   Mends;   I  must  not 
read  it: 
It  is  not  meet  you  know  how  Caesar  lov'd  you. 
You  are  not  wood,  you  are  not  stones,  but  men ; 
And,  being  men,  hearing  the  will  of  Caesar, 
It  will  inflame  you,  it  will  make  you  mad. 
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Tifl  good  you  know  not  that  you  are  his  heirs; 
For  if  you  should,  O,    what  would  come  of  it } 

4  Cit,     Read  the  will!  we'll  hear  it,  Antony; 
You  shall  read  us  the  wiU:  Caesar's  will! 

Ant,     Will    you    be    patient?    Will    you    stay   a 
while? 
I  have  o'ershot  myself  to  tell  you  of  it. 
t  fear  I  wrong  the  honourable  men. 
Whose  daggers  hare  stabVd  Caesar:  I  do  fear  it. 

4  CiU     They  were  traitors:  honourable  menl 

AIL    The  will!  the  testament! 

2  Cit.    They  were  villains,  murtherexs.    The  wiU  I 
read  the  will. 

AnL    You  will  compel  me,  then,  to  read  the  will  ? 
Then,  make  a  ring  about  the  corpse  of  Caesar, 
And  let  me  shew  you  him  that  made  the  will. 
Shall  I  descend?  and  will  you  give  me  leave? 

AU,     Come  down. 

2  Cit.    Descend.  ^He  comes  down. 

8  CiU    You  shall  have  leave. 

4  Ct/.     A  ring:  stand  round. 

1  Cit,     Stand    from   the   hearse;    stand   from  the 

body. 

2  dt.  Room  for  Antony !-— most  noble  Antony! 
Ant,  Nay,  press  not  so  upon  me;  stand  far  off. 
AIL    Stand  back!  room!  bear  back! 

Ant,     If  you  have  tears,  prepare  to  shed  them  now. 
You  all  do  know  this  mantle:  I  remember 
The  first  time  ever  Caesar  put  it  on: 
'Twas  on  a  summer's  evening,  in  his  tent. 
That  day  he  overcame  the  Nervii. 
Look!  in  this  place  ran  Cassius'  dagger  through: 
See  what  a  rent  the  envious  Casca  made: 
Through  this  the  well-beloved  Brutus  stabb'd; 
And,  as  he  pluck'd  his  cursed  steel  away. 
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Mark  how  the  blood  of  Cesar  followed  it. 

As  rushing  out  of  doors,  to  be  resolv*d 

If  Brutus  so  unkindly  knocked,  or  no ; 

For  Brutus,  as  you  know,  was  Cfissar's  angel: 

Judge,  O  you  gods,  how  dearly  Cassar  loVd  him! 

This  was  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  aU; 

For  when  the  noble  Otesar  saw  him  stab. 

Ingratitude,  more  strong  than  traitors*  arms. 

Quite  vanquished  him:  then  burst  his  mighty  heart; 

And  in  his  mantle  muffling  up  his  face, 

Even  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  statua. 

Which  all  the  while  ran  blood,  great  Ceesar  felL 

O,  what  a  fall  was  there,  my  countrymen! 

Then  I,  and  you,  and  all  of  us  fell  down, 

Whilst  bloody  treason  flourished  over  us. 

O,  now  you  weep;  and,  I  perceive,  you  feel 

The  dint  of  pity :  these  are  gracious  drops. 

Kind  souls !  what !  weep  you  when  you  but  behdd 

Our  Caesar's  vesture  wounded?    Look  you  here. 

Here  is  himself,  marr*d,  as  you  see,  with  traitors. 

1  Cit.     O  piteous  spectacle! 

2  Oil.     O  noble  Cassar! 

3  Cit.     O  woeful  day ! 

4  Oil.     O  traitors !  villains  I 

1  CU.    O  most  bloody  sight! 

2  Cit.  We  will  be  revenged:  revei^!  about,— 
seek,— bum,— fire,  —  kill,— slay  I— let  not  a  traitor 
live. 

Ant.    Stay,  countrymen. 

1  Cit.    Peace  there !  hear  the  noble  Antony. 

2  Cit.    We'll  hear  him,  we'll  follow  him,  we'll  die 

with  him. 
Ant.     Good  friends,  sweet  Mends,  let  me  not  ttis 
you  up 
To  such  a  sudden  flood  of  mutiny. 
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Thej  that  have  done  this  deed  are  honouialile: 
What  prirate  griefs  they  have,  alas  I  I  know  not. 
That  made  them  do  it ;  they  are  wise  and  honourable, 
And  will,  no  doubt,  with  reasons  answer  you. 
I  come  not,  friends,  to  steal  away  your  hearts: 
I  am  no  orator,  as  Brutus  is ; 
But,  as  yon  know  me  all,  a  plain  blunt  man. 
That  love  my  friend;  and  that  they  know  full  well 
That  gave  me  public  leaTe  to  speak  of  him. 
For  I  have  neither  wit,  nor  words,  nor  worth. 
Action,  nor  utterance,  nor  the  power  of  speech. 
To  stir  men's  blood :  I  only  speak  right  on ; 
I  tell  you  that  which  you  yourselTes  do  know, 
Shew  you   sweet  Csesar's  wounds»  poor,   poor  dumb 

mouths. 
And  bid  them  speak  for  me:  but  were  I  Bnttns, 
And  Brutus  Antony,  there  were  an  Antony 
Would  ruffle  up  your  spirits,  and  put  a  tongue 
In  erery  wound  of  Gsssar,  that  shoidd  move 
The  stones  of  Rome  to  rise  and  mutiny. 

All    We'll  mutiny. 

1  Oil.    Well  bum  the  house  of  Brutus. 

3  Cil.    Away  then  I  come,  seek  the  conspirators. 

Ant,     Yet   hear   me,    countrymen;    yet    hear    me 
speak. 

All.     Peace,  ho!     Hear  Antony;  most  noble  An- 
tony. 

AtU,    Why,  friends,  you  go  to  do  you  know  not 
what 
Wherein  hath  Cesar  thus  deserved  your  loves? 
Alas!  you  know  not:—- 1  must  tell  you,  then. 
You  have  forgot  the  will  I  told  you  of. 

AIL    Most  true ; «—  the  will :  ^  let's  stay,  and  hear 
the  will. 

Ant.    Here  is  the  willy  and  under  Caesar's  seal 

VOL.    X.  X 
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To  every  Roman  citizen  he  gives, 

To  every  several  man,  seventy-five  drachmas. 

2  CU.    Most  noble  Caesar ! — we*ll  revenge  bis  death 

3  Cit.     O  royal  Caesar  I 

Ant.    Hear  me  with  patience. 

AIL     Peace,  hoi 

Ant,    Moreover,  he  hath  left  you  all  his  waDu, 
His  private  arbours,  and  new*planted  orchards* 
On  this  side  Tyber:  he  hath  left  them  you. 
And  to  your  heirs  for  ever;  common  pleasures. 
To  walk  abroad,  and  recreate  yourselves. 
Here  was  a  Caesar :  when  comes  such  another  ? 

1  Cit.    Never,  never!  — Come,  away,  away! 
We'll  bum  his  body  in  the  holy  place, 

And  with  the  brands  fire  the  traitors*  houses. 
Take  up  the  body. 

2  Cit.    Go,  fetch  fire. 

8  Cit.    Pluck  down  benches. 

4  Cit.     Pluck  down  forms,  windows,  any  thing. 

[^Exeunt  Citizens,  toith  the  body. 
Ant.     Now  let  it  work.     Mischief,  thou  art  afoot. 
Take  thou  what  course  thou  wilt  I  —  How  now,  fel- 
low! 

Enter  a  Servant 

Serv.    Sir,  Octavius  is  already  come  to  Rome. 

Ant.    Where  is  he? 

Serv.    He  and  Lcpidus  are  at  Caesar's  house. 

Ant.    And  thither  will  I  straight  to  visit  him. 
He  comes  upon  a  ^ish :  Fortune  is  merry, 
And  in  this  mood  will  give  us  any  thing. 

Serv.     I  heard  him  say,  Brutus  and  Cassius 
Are  rid  like  madmen  through  the  gates  of  Rome. 

Ant.     Belike,  they  had  some  notice  of  the  people, 
How  I  had  mov'd  them.     Bring  me  to  Octavius. 

[£ceaiiil 
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Scene   III. 
The  Same.     A  Street. 

ErUer  Cinna,  the  poet. 

Oin.    1   dreamt   to-night,    that    I   did    feast   ^ith 
Csesary 
And  things  unlucky  charge  my  fantasy. 
I  have  no  will  to  wander  forth  of  doors. 
Yet  something  leads  me  forth. 

ErUer  Citizens. 

1  at.  What  is  your  name? 

2  Cit.  Whither  are  you  going? 

3  Cit.  Where  do  you  dwell? 

4  Cit.  Are  you  a  married  man»  or  a  bachelor  f 

2  Cit.     Answer  every  man  directly. 

1  Cit.     Ay,  and  briefly. 
4  Cit.     Ay,  and  wisely. 

3  Cit.    Ay,  and  truly,  you  were  best. 

Cin.  What  is  my  name  ?  Whither  am  I  going  ? 
\Vhere  do  I  dwell?  Am  I  a  married  man,  or  a 
bachelor?  Then,  to  answer  every  man  directly,  and 
briefly,  widely,  and  truly:  wisely,  I  say,  I  am  a 
bachelor. 

2  at.  That* 8  as  much  as  to  say,  they  are  fools 
that  marry :  —  you'll  bear  me  a  bang  for  that,  I  fear. 
Proceed;  directly. 

Cin.     Directly,  I  am  going  to  Caesar's  funeraL 

1  Cit.    As  a  friend,  or  an  enemy? 
Cin.    As  a  friend. 

2  Cit.     That  matter  is  answered  directly. 

4  at.     For  your  dwelling,  —  briefly. 
Cirt.     Briefly,  I  dwell  by  the  Capitol. 
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3  Cit,     Your  name,  sir,  truly. 
Cin.     Truly,  my  name  is  Cinna. 

1  Cit.     Tear  him  to  pieces :  he's  a  conspirator. 
Cin.    I  am  Cinna  the  poet;  I  am  Cinna  the  poet. 

4  Cit.  Tear  him  for  his  bad  verses;  tear  him  foi 
his  bad  verses. 

Cin.    I  am  not  Cinna  the  conspirator. 

2  Cit,  It  is  no  matter;  his  name's  Cinna:  plnck 
but  his  name  out  of  his  heart,  and  turn  him  going. 

3  Cit.  Tear  him,  tear  him !  Come  :•  brands,  ho ! 
firebrands!  To  Brutus,  to  Cassius;  burn  all.  8<mie 
to  Decius'  house,  and  some  to  Casca's;  some  to  Li- 
garius.     Away!  go!  [Exeunt. 


ACT    IV. 
BoxHX  I.  — The  Same.    A  Room  in  Ahtokt'b  House. 
AKTomr,  OoTJLTivs,  and  Lspidub,  seated  at  a  table, 

ANTomr. 

fllHESE  many,   then,  shall  die;   their  names  ar* 
X       prick'd. 

Octavius,    Your  brother,   too,   must  die:    consent 
yon,  Lepidus? 

Lepidue.    I  do  consent. 

Oel,  Prick  him  down,  Antony. 

Lep,    Upon  condition  Publius  shall  not  live. 
Who  is  your  sister's  son,  Mark  Antony. 

AnL    He  shall  not  live ;  look,  with  a  spot  I  damn 
him. 
But,  Lepidus,  go  you  to  Ceesar's  house; 
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Fetch  the  will  hither,  and  we  shall  determine 
How  to  cut  off  some  charge  in  legacies. 

Lep.    What,  shall  I  find  you  here? 

Oct,     Or  here,  or  at  the  Capitol.    [Exit  Lbpidus. 

Ant,     This  is  a  slight  unmeritable  man, 
Meet  to  be  sent  on  errands:  is  it  fit, 
The  threefold  world  diTided,  he  should  stand 
One  of  the  three  to  share  it  ? 

Oct.  So  you  thought  him ; 

And  took  his  Toice  who  should  be  pricked  to  die. 
In  our  black  sentence  and  proscription. 

Ant.      Octayius,    I    have    seen    more    days    thai 
you: 
And  though  we  lay  these  honours  on  this  man, 
To  ease  ourselves  of  divers  sland'rous  loads. 
He  shall  but  bear  them  as  the  ass  bears  gold. 
To  groan  and  sweat  under  the  business. 
Either  led  or  driven,  as  we  point  the  way ; 
And  having  brought  our  treasure  where  we  will, 
Then  take  we  down  his  load,  and  turn  him  off. 
Like  to  the  empty  ass,  to  shake  his  ears. 
And  graze  in  commons. 

Oct,  You  may  do  your  will; 

But  he*8  a  tried  and  valiant  soldier. 

Ant,     So  is  my  horse,  Octavius ;  and  for  that 
I  do  appoint  him  store  of  provender. 
It  is  a  creature  that  I  teach  to  fight. 
To  wind,  to  stop,  to  run  directly  on,  — 
His  corporal  motion  govem'd  by  my  spirit: 
And,  in  some  taste,  is  Lepidus  but  so ; 
He  must  be  taught,  and  trained,  and  bid  go  forth ;  -^ 
A  barren-spirited  fellow ;  one  that  feeds 
On  objects,  arts,  and  imitations 
Which,  out  of  use  and  stal'd  by  other  men. 
Begin  his  fashion :  do  not  talk  of  him. 
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But  as  a  property.     And  now,  OctaTius, 

Listen  great  things.     Brutus  and  Cassius 

Are  levying  powers:  we  must  straight  make  head: 

Therefore  let  our  alliance  be  combin'd. 

Our  best  friends  made,  our  means  stretch'd; 

And  let  us  presently  go  sit  in  council. 

How  covert  matters  may  be  best  disdos'd, 

And  open  perils  surest  answered. 

OcL    Let  us  do  so;  for  we  are  at  the  stake. 
And  bay'd  about  with  many  enemies; 
And  some  that  smile  have  in  their  hearts,  I  feai. 
Millions  of  mischiefs.  [£ceiai/. 


ScEKB  n. 

Before  Brutus'  Tent,  in  the  Gamp  near  Sardis. 

Drum.     Enter  Beutus,  Lucilius,  Lucius,  and  SoU 
diers:  Titinius  and  Pikdabus  meet  them. 

Bru.     Stand,  ho! 

Lucilius.     Give  the  word,  ho!  and  stand. 

Bru.     What  now,  Lucilius?  is  Cassius  near? 

LuciL     He  is  at  hand ;  and  Pindarus  is  come 
To  do  you  salutation  from  his  master. 

[PiKDABUs  gives  a  letter  to  Bbutus. 

Bru.     He   greets   me   well.  —  Your  master.   Pin- 
dams, 
In  his  own  change,  or  by  ill  officers. 
Hath  given  me  some  worthy  cause  to  wish 
Things  done,  undone ;  but,  if  he  be  at  hand, 
I  shall  be  satisfied. 

Pindarus.  1  do  not  doubt 

But  that  my  noble  master  will  appear 
Such  as  he  is,  full  of  regard  and  honour. 
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Bru.     He  is  not  doubted.  —  A  word,  Lucilius: 
How  he  received  you  let  me  be  resolved. 

Lueil,    With  courtesy,  and  with  respect  enough. 
But  not  with  such  familiar  instances, 
Nor  with  such  free  and  friendly  conference. 
As  he  hath  us*d  of  old. 

Bru.  Thou  hast  descriVd 

A  hot  friend  cooling.     Ever  note,  LucUius, 
When  love  begins  to  sicken  and  decay. 
It  useth  an  enforced  ceremony« 
There  are  no  tricks  in  plain  and  simple  faith; 
But  hollow  men,  like  horses  hot  at  hand. 
Make  gallant  shew  and  promise  of  their  mettle, 
But  when  they  should  endure  the  bloody  spur. 
They  fall  their  crests,  and,  like  deceitful  jades, 
Sink  in  the  trial.     Comes  his  army  on? 

[^Mareh  heard  in  the  distance^  advancing. 

LueiL     They   mean    this    night    in    Sardis    to   be 
quartered : 
The  greater  part,  the  horse  in  general. 
Are  come  with  Cassius. 

Bru,  Harkl  he  is  arriy'd.— 

March  gently  on  to  meet  him. 

Enter  Cassius  and  Soldiers* 

Cos,    Stand,  ho! 

Bru,    Stand,  hoi     Speak  the  word  along. 

Wttkin.    Stand. 

Within.     Stand. 

Within.     Stand. 

Com,     Most    noble    brother,    you    have    done    me 
wrong. 

Bru,    Judge  me,  you  gods!     Wrong  I  mine  ene- 
mies ? 
And,  if  not  so,  how  should  I  wrong  a  brother? 
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Cos,    Brntua,  this  sober  form  of  yours  hides  wrongs; 
And  when  you  do  them— — 

Bru,  CassiuSy  be  content. 

Speak  your  griefs  softly;  I  do  know  you  weD. 
Before  the  eyes  of  both  our  armies  here. 
Which  should  perceive  nothing  but  love  from  us« 
Let  us  not  wrangle:  bid  them  move  away; 
llien  in  my  tent,  Gassius,  enlarge  your  griefb. 
And  I  will  give  you  audiencs. 

Cos.  Pindarus, 

Bid  our  commanders  lead  their  charges  off 
A  little  from  this  ground. 

Bru.    Lucius,  do  you  the  like;  and  let  no  man 
Come  to  our  tent,  till  we  have  done  our  conference. 
Lucilius  and  Titinius,  guard  our  door.  [^ExemU. 


SCBKS  III. 
Within  the  Tent  of  Bbxttub. 

Enter  Bsunrs  and  Cassiub. 

Cos.    That  you  have  wrong*d  me   doth  appear  it 
this: 
You  have  condemned  and  noted  Lucius  Pella 
For  taking  bribes  here  of  the  Sardians; 
Wherein  my  letter,  praying  on  his  side. 
Because  I  knew  the  man,  was  slighted  off. 

Bru.    You  wronged  yourself  to  write  in  such  a  ( 

Ca8.     In  such  a  time  as  this  it  is  not  meet 
That  every  nice  offence  should  bear  his  comment. 

Bru.     Let  me  tell  you,  Cassius,  you  yoursdf 
Are  much  condemn'd  to  have  an  itching  pi4m; 
To  sell  and  mart  your  offices  for  gold 
To  undeservers. 
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Cos,  I  an  itching  palm? 

You  know  that  you  are  Brutus  that  speak  this. 
Or,  bj  the  gods,  this  speech  were  else  your  last. 

Bru.     The  name  of  Cassius  honours  this  corruption^ 
And  chastisement  does  therefore  hide  his  head. 

Cos*    Chastisement ! 

Bru,    Remember   March,   the   ides   of  March  i# 
member. 
Did  not  great  Julius  bleed  for  justice'  sake  ? 
What  villain  touch'd  his  body,  that  did  stab. 
And  not  for  justice  ?    What !  shall  one  of  us. 
That  struck  tiie  foremost  man  of  all  this  world 
But  for  supporting  robbers,  shall  we  now 
Contaminate  our  fingers  with  base  bribes. 
And  sell  the  mighty  space  of  our  large  honours. 
For  so  much  trash  as  may  be  grasped  thus  i 
I  had  rather  be  a  dog,  and  bay  the  moon. 
Than  such  a  Boman. 

Cos.  Brutus,  bay  not  me. 

ril  not  endure  it:  you  forget  yourself, 
To  hedge  me  in.     I  am  a  soldier,  I, 
Older  in  practice,  abler  than  yourself 
To  make  conditions. 

Bru,  Oo  to;  you  are  not,  Casniis. 

Com.     I  am. 

Bru.    I  say  you  are  not. 

Cos,     Urge  me  no  more ;  I  shall  forget  myself: 
Have  mind  upon  your  health ;  tempt  me  no  farther. 

Bru,    Away,  slight  man  I 

Cos,    Is*t  possible? 

Bru,  Hear  me,  for  I  will  speak. 

Must  I  giye  way  and  room  to  your  rash  choler? 
Shall  I  be  frighted  when  a  madman  stares? 

Cos,    O  ye   gods  1   ye  gods!     Must  I   endure  all 
this? 

x« 
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Bru.     All   this?    ay,  more.     Fret   till  your  ynond 
heart  break; 
Go  shew  your  slaves  how  choleric  yoa  are, 
And  make  your  bondmen  tremble.     Must  I  budget 
Must  I  observe  you?    Must  I  stand  and  croadi 
Under  your  testy  humour?     By  the  gods, 
You  shall  digest  the  venom  of  your  spleen. 
Though  it  do  split  you;  for  from  this  day  fiirth, 
I'll  use  you  for  my  mirth,  yea,  for  my  laughter. 
When  you  are  waspish. 

Cos.  Is  it  come  to  this? 

Bru.    You  say  you  are  a  better  soldier: 
Let  it  appear  so ;  make  your  vaunting  true. 
And  it  shall  please  me  welL     For  mine  own  part* 
I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  of  noble  men. 

Cos,    You  wrong  me  every  way;   you  wrong  m«s, 
Brutus; 
I  said  an  elder  soldier,  not  a  better: 
Did  I  say  better? 

Bru,  If  you  did,  I  care  not 

Cos,    When  Oesar  liv'd,  he   durst   not   thus  have 
moVd  me. 

Bru,    Peace,  peace !  you  durst  not  so  have  tempted 
him* 

Cos..   I  durst  not? 

Bru.    No, 

Cat.    What!  durst  not  tempt  him? 

Bru,  For  your  life  you  durst  not 

Cos,    Do  not  presume  too  much  upon  my  love; 
I  may  do  that  I  shall  be  sorry  for. 

Bru.    You  have  done  that  you  should  be  sorry  foi 
There  is  no  tenor,  Cassius,  in  your  threats; 
For  I  am  arm'd  so  strong  in  honesty. 
That  they  pass  by  me  as  the  idle  wind. 
Which  I  respect  not.     I  did  send  to  you 
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For  certain  sums  of  gold,  which  jrou  deni'd  me;  — 

For  I  can  raise  no  money  by  vile  means: 

By  Heaven,  I  had  rather  coin  my  heart, 

And  drop  my  blood  for  drachmas,  than  to  wring 

From  the  hard  hands  of  peasants  their  vile  trash. 

By  any  indirection.  —  !  did  send 

To  you  for  gold  to  pay  my  legions. 

Which  you    deni'd  me:    was   that    done    like   Cas- 

sius? 
Should  I  have  answered  Gains  Cassius  so? 
When  Marcus  Brutus  grows  so  coretoos. 
To  lock  such  rascal  counters  from  his  friends. 
Be  ready,  gods,  with  all  your  thunderbolts 
Dash  him  to  pieces! 

Cos.  I  deni'd  you  not. 

Bru.    You  did. 

Cos.  I  did  not:  he  was  but  a  fool 

That  brought  my  answer  back.  —  Brutus  hath  riVd 

my  heart: 
A  friend  should  bear  his  friend's  infirmities. 
But  Brutus  makes  mine  greater  than  they  are. 

Bru,    I  do  not,  till  you  practise  them  on  me. 

Com,    You  love  me  not. 

Bru.  I  do  not  like  your  fkults. 

Cos.     A  friendly  eye  could  never  see  such  fkults. 

Bru.    A  flatterer's  would  not,  though  they  do  ap< 
pear 
As  huge  as  high  Olympus. 

Cas,     Come,  Antony,  and  young  Octavius,  come« 
Revenge  yourselves  alone  on  Cassius, 
For  Cassius  is  a*weary  of  the  world: 
Hated  by  one  he  loves;  braVd  by  his  brother; 
Check'd  like  a  bondman;  all  his  faults  observed. 
Set  in  a  note-book,  leam'd,  and  conn'd  by  rote. 
To  cast  into  my  teeth.     O,  1  could  weep 
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My  spirit  from  mine  eyes.  —  There  is  my  dagger. 
And  here  my  naked  breast;  within^  a  heart 
Dearer  than  Plutus*  mine,  richer  than  gold: 
If  that  thou  be'st  a  Roman,  take  it  forth : 
I,  that  deni*d  thee  gold,  will,  give  my  heart. 
Strike,  as  thou  did*st  at  Cesar;  for,  I  know. 
When  thou  did*st  hate  him  wmrst,  thou  loVd'st  him 

better 
Than  eTer  thou  lov'd'st  Cassius. 

Bru,  Sheathe  your  dagger. 

Be  angry  when  you  will,  it  shall  haye  scope; 
Do  what  you  w^  dishonour  shall  be  humour. 
'O  Cassius,  you  are  yoked  with  a  lamb. 
That  carries  anger  as  the  flint  bears  fire. 
Who,  much  enforced,  shews  a  hasty  spark. 
And  straight  is  cold  again. 

Cos,  Hath  Cassius  liT*d 

To  be  but  mirth  and  laughter  to  his  Brutus, 
When  grief,  and  blood  ill-temper*d,  vexeth  him^ 

Bru.    When  I  spoke  that,  I  was  ill-temper*d  too. 

Cos.    Do  you   confess   so   much?     Give   me  yoni 
hand. 

Bru,    And  my  heart,  too. 

Cos.  O  Brutus!  — 

Bru.  What's  the  matter  f 

Cos*    Have  not  you  love  enough  to  bear  with  me. 
When   that    rash    humour,    which   my   mother    gave 

me. 
Makes  me  forgetful? 

Bru,  Yes,  Cassius;  and,  from  henceforth. 

When  you  are  OTer-eamest  with  your  Brutus, 
He'll  think  your  mother  chides,  and  leave  you  so. 

INaise  within. 

PoeL    [ITitAiit.]     Let  me  go  in  to  see  the  Gen- 
eraU. 
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There  is  some  grudge  -between  'em ;  'tis  not  meet 

They  be  alone. 

LuciL    [^Within,']    You  shall  not  come  to  them. 

PoeL  [  Within.']     Nothing  but  death  shall  stay  me. 

Enter  Poet, 

Cos.    How  now!     What's  the  matter? 
Poet.    For   shame,  you  Generals !     What  do  you 
mean? 
Love,  and  be  friends,  as  two  such  men  should  be; 
For  I  have  seen  more  years,  I  am  sure,  than  ye. 
Cos.     Ha,  ha!  how  vilely  doth  this  cynic  rhyme! 
Bru,     Get  you  hence,  sirrah:  saucy  fellow,  hence. 
Cds.     Bear  with  him,  Brutus;  'tis  his  fashion. 
Bru.     m  know  his   humour,  when  he   knows  his 
time. 
What  should  the  wars  do  with  these  jigging  fools? 
Companion,  hence. 

Cos.  Away,  away!  be  gone. 

lExit  Poet, 

Enter  Lvciltub  and  Tmwius. 

Bru.     Lucilius  and  Titinius,  bid  the  commanders 
Prepare  to  lodge  their  companies  to-night. 

Cits.     And  come  yourselves,  and  bring  Messala  with 
you 
Immediately  to  us.     [^Exeunt  Lucilius  and  Titinius. 
Bru.  Lucius,  a  bowl  of  wine. 

Cat.     1  did   not   think   you    could   have   been   so 

angry. 
Bru.    O  Cassius !  I  am  sick  of  many  griefs. 
Coi,     Of  your  philosophy  you  make  no  use. 
If  you  give  place  to  accidental  evils. 

Bru.    No  man   bears    sorrow   better.  —  Portia    is 
dead.  • 
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Cos.    Ha!  Portia? 

Bru,     She  is  dead. 

Cob.     How  8cap*d  I  killing  when  I   crosa'd  jom 
so  ?  — 
0,  insupportable  and  tonching  loss  I  — 
Upon  what  sickness? 

Bru,  Impatient  of  my  absence. 

And  grief,  that  yonng  Octavius  with  Mark  Antony 
Have    made    themselyes    so    strong;  —  for  with  her 

death 
That  tidings  came.  —  With  this  she  feU  distract. 
And,  her  attendants  absent,  swallow'd  fire. 

Com.    And  di*d  so  ? 

Bru,    Even  so. 

Cas.    O,  ye  immortal  gods! 

Enter  Lucius  loith  wine  and  tapers, 

Bru,     Speak  no  more  of  her.  —  Qive  me  a  bowl 
of  wine : 
In  this  I  bury  all  nnkindncss,  Cassius.  [^Drinks, 

Cos,     My  heart  is  thirsty  for  that  noble  pledge.  — 
Fill,  Lucius,  till  the  wine  o'erswell  the  cup; 
I  cannot  drink  too  much  of  Brutus'  love.       [^Drinks 

Enter  Titinius  unih  Messaul. 

Bru,    Come   in,  Titinius.  —  Welcome,   good  Met- 
sala. — 
Now  sit  we  close  about  this  taper  here. 
And  call  in  question  our  necessities. 

Cas,     Portia,  art  thou  gone  ? 

Bru,  No  more,  I  pray  yon. — 

Messala,  I  have  here  received  letters, 
That  young  Octavius  and  Mark  Antony 
Come  down  upon  us  with  a  mighty  power. 
Bending  their  expedition  toward  Philippi. 
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Messala.      Myself   have    letters    of   the    sclf-sama 
tenouT. 

Bru,     With  what  addition? 

Mes.    That  by  proscription  and  bills  of  outlaivry, 
Octavius,  Antony,  and  Lepidus 
Have  put  to  death  an  hundred  Senators.  r 

Bru,     Therein  our  letters  do  not  well  agree: 
Mine  speak  of  seventy  Senators  that  di*d 
By  their  proscriptions,  Cicero  being  one. 

Cas.     Cicero  one? 

Mes.    Cicero  is  dead. 
And  by  that  order  of  proscription.- 
Had  you  your  letters  from  your  wife,  my  lord? 

Bru.    No,  Messala. 

Me$.    Nor  nothing  in  your  letters  writ  of  her  ^ 

Bru.    Nothing,  Messala. 

Mes.  That,  methinks,  is  strange. 

Bru.    Why  ask  you  ?     Hear  you  aught  of  her   in 
yours  ? 

Mes.    No,  my  lord. 

Bru.     Now,  as  you  are  a  Roman,  tell  me  true. 

Mes.     Then  like  a  Roman  bear  the  truth  I  tell: 
For  certain  she  is  dead,  and  by  strange  manner. 

Bru.     Why,  farewell,  Portia.  —  We  must  die,  Mes- 
sala: 
With  meditating  that  she  must  die  once, 
I  have  the  patience  to  endure  it  now. 

Mes.     Even  so  great  men  great  losses  should  endure. 

Cos.    I  have  as  much  of  this  in  art  as  you ; 
But  yet  my  nature  could  not  bear  it  so. 

Bru.    Well,  to   our  work   alive.  —  What  do  yoo 
think 
Of  marching  to  Philippi  presently  ? 

Cos.     I  do  not  think  it  good. 

Dru.  Your  wuoaf 
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Cos.  This  it  is. 

*Ti8  better  that  the  enemy  seek  us: 
So  shall  he  waste  his  means,  weaiy  his  soldiers. 
Doing  himself  offence ;  whilst  we,  lying  still, 
*\re  full  of  rest,  defence,  and  nimbleness. 

Bru.     Good  reasons  must,  of  force,  give  place   to 
better. 
The  people  'twixt  Philippi  and  this  ground 
Do  stand  but  in  a  forc'd  affection; 
For  they  have  grudg*d  us  contribution : 
The  enemy,  marching  along  by  them. 
By  them  shall  make  a  fuller  number  up, 
Come  on  refreshed,  new-added,  and  encourag'd; 
Prom  which  advantage  shall  we  cut  him  off. 
If  at  Philippi  we  do  face  him  there. 
These  people  at  our  back. 

Cos.  Hear  me,  good  brother. 

Bru.     Under   your  pardon. — You   must  note  be- 
side, 
That  we  have  tri*d  the  utmost  of  our  Mends. 
Our  legions  are  brim-fuU,  our  cause  is  ripe: 
The  enemy  increaseth  every  day; 
We,  at  the  height,  are  ready  to  decline. 
There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men,  i 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortone; 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  shallows,  and  in  miseries. 
On  such  a  full  sea  are  we  now  afloat; 
And  we  must  take  the  current  when  it  serves. 
Or  lose  our  ventures. 

Cos.  Then,  with  your  will,  go  on: 

We  will  along  otirselves,  and  meet  them  at  PhilippL 

Bru.     The    deep    of    night    is     crept   upon    on 
talk, 
knd  nature  must  obey  necessity. 
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Which  we  will  niggard  with  a  little  rest. 
There  is  no  more  to  say? 

Ca8»  No  more.     Good  night: 

Early  to-morrow  will  we  rise*  and  hence. 

Bru.    Lucius,    my  gown.     lExit  Lucms.]     Fare- 
well, good  Messala:  — 
Good  night,  Titinius.  —  Nohle,  nohle  Cassias, 
Good  night,  and  good  repose* 

Cos.  O,  my  dear  brother  t 

This  was  an  ill  beginning  of  the  night. 
Never  come  such  division  'tween  our  souls! 
Let  it  not,  Brutus. 

Enter  Lucnrs,  with  the  govm. 

Bru.  Every  thing  is  weU. 

Cos,     Good  night,  my  lord. 

Bru.  Good  night,  good  brother. 

Titiniu$A  ^     ,     .  ,      •     ,  ^ 

iLT  ?  Good  night,  Lord  Brutus. 

Bru.  Farewell,  every  one. 

{Exeunt  Cjls.,  Tit.,  and  Mes. 
Give  me  the  gown.     Where  is  thy  instrument? 

Luc.    Here  in  the  tent. 

Bru.  What!  thou  speak* st  drowsily? 

Poor  knave,  I  blame  thee  not ;  thou  art  o*er-watoh*d. 
Call  Claudius,  and  some  other  of  my  men ; 
I'll  have  them  sleep  on  cushions  in  my  tent. 

Lue.     Varro  and  Claudius  ! 

Enter  Vabbo  and  Clattditts. 
Varro.    Calls  my  lord? 

Bru.     I    pray    you,    sirs,    lie    in    my    tent,    and 
sleep : 
It  may  be  I  shall  raise  you  by  and  by 
On  business  to  my  brother  Cassius. 

T0£.   X.  T 
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Var.    So  please  you,  we  will  stand  and  watch  jour 
pleasure. 

Bru,    I  will  not  have  it  so;  lie  down,  good  nn: 
It  may  be  I  shall  otherwise  bethink  me. 
Iy>ok,  Lucius,  here's  the  book  I  sought  for  so; 
I  put  it  in  the  pocket  of  my  gown. 

[Servants  lie  domu 

Luc,    I  was  sure  your  lordship  did  not  give  it  me* 

Bru.    Bear  with  me,  good  boy;  I   am  much  for- 
getful. 
Canst  thou  hold  up  thy  heavy  eyes  a  while. 
And  touch  thy  instrument  a  strain  or  two? 

Luc,    Ay,  my  lord,  an't  please  you. 

Bru,  It  does,  my  boy. 

I  trouble  thee  too  much,  but  thou  art  willing. 

Luc,     It  is  my  duty,  sir. 

Bru,    I  should  not  urge  thy  duty  past  thy  might: 
I  know  young  bloods  look  for  a  time  of  rest 

Luc,     1  have  slept,  my  lord,  already. 

Bru,     It   was   well    done,    and    thou'  shalt    sleep 
again; 
I  'will  not  hold  thee  long:  if  I  do  live, 
I  will  be  good  to  thee.  [Jlfunc  and  a  sang. 

This  is  a  sleepy  tune.  —  O  murth'rous  slumber ! 
La/st  thou  thy  leaden  mace  upon  my  boy. 
That  plays  thee  music?  —  Gentle  knave,  good  night; 
I  will  not  do  thee  so  much  wrong  to  wake  thee. 
If  thou  do'st  nod,  thou  break'st  thy  instrument: 
ril  take  it  from  thee ;  and,  good  boy,  good  night.  — 
Let  me  see,  let  me  see :  is  not  the  leaf  tum*d  down. 
Where  I  left  reading?    Here  it  is,  I  think. 

[fie  9U$  down. 

Enter  ike  Ghost  of  G^esaji. 
How  ill  this  taper  bums !  —  Ha  !  who  comes  here  ? 
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I  tbink  it  is  the  weakness  of  mine  eyes 
That  shapes  this  monstrous  apparition. 
It  comes  upon  me.  —  Art  thou  any  thing? 
Art  thou  some  god,  some  angel,  or  some  deTil, 
That  mak'st  my  blood  cold,  and  my  hair  to  stare? 
Speak  to  me,  what  thou  art. 

Ghost,     Thy  evil  spirit,  Brutus. 

Bru.  Why  com*st  thou? 

Ghost,     To  tell  thee  thou  shalt  see  me  at  PhilippL 

Bru,     Well;  then  I  shall  see  thee  again? 

Ghost.  Ay,  at  Philippi. 

Bru.     Why,  I  will  see  thee  at  Philippi  then. — 

[^Ghost  vanishes. 
Now  I  have  taken  heart,  thou  vanishest: 
111  spirit,  I  would  hold  more  talk  with  thee. — 
Boy !  Lucius !  —  Varro !  Claudius !  Sirs,  awake !  -^ 
Claudius! 

Luc.     The  strings,  my  lord,  are  false. 

Bru.     He  thinks  he  still  is  at  his  instruments- 
Lucius,  awake! 

Luc.    My  lord. 

Bru.    Did'st   thou   dream,   Lucius',   that   thou   so 
cried'st  out? 

Tmc.    My  lord,  I  do  not  know  that  I  did  cry. 

Bru.    Yes,  that  thou  did'st*.     Did*st  thou  see  any 
thing? 

Lue.    Nothing,  my  lord. 

Bru.    Sleep  again,  Lucius.  —  Sirrah,  Claudivsl 
Fellow  thou:  awake! 

Var.    My  lord. 

Claudius.     My  lord. 

Bru.     Why  did  you  so  cry  out,  sirs,  in  your  sleep  ? 

Bru.  Ay:  saw  you  any  thing? 
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Yar.    Nu,  my  lord,  I  saw  nothing. 

ClaxL  Nor  I,  my  lord. 

Bru,     Go,  and   commend  me  to  my  brother  Gas- 
sins: 
Bid  him  set  on  his  powers  betimes  before. 
And  we  will  follow. 

Yar.  \ 


_^  >  It  shall  be  done,  my  lord. 


\Extnua. 


ACT  V. 

Sosn  I. — The  Plains  of  PhilippL 
EinXffr  OcTATnrs,  Ahtokt,  and  <Aetr  Army. 

NOW,  Antony,  our  hopes  are  answered. 
You  said,  the  enemy  would  not  come  down. 
But  keep  the  hills  and  upper  regions. 
It  proves  not  so:  their  battles  are  at  hand; 
They  mean  to  warn  us  at  Philippi  here. 
Answering  before  we  do  demand  of  them. 

AnU     Tut  I  I  am  in  their  bosoms,  and  I  know 
Wherefore  they  do  it:  they  could  be  content 
To  visit  other  places;  and  come  down 
With  fearful  bravery,  thinking  by  this  &ce 
To  fasten  in  our  thoughts  that  they  have  courage; 
But  'tis  not  so. 

Elder  a  Messenger. 

Messenger,        Prepare  you.  Generals; 
The  enemy  comes  on  in  gallant  shew: 
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Their  bloody  sign  of  battle  is  hung  out» 
And  something's  to  be  done  immediately. 

Ant,     OctaTius,  lead  your  battle  softly  on^ 
Upon  the  left  hand  of  the  even  field. 

Oct.     Upon  the  right  hand  I;   keep  thou  the  left 

Ani,    Why  do  you  cross  me  in  this  exigent? 

Oct.     I  do  not  cross  you;  but  I  will  do  so. 

IMarch. 

Drum.     Enter  Bbitttts,   Cassittb,   and   their  Army; 
LuciLius,  TiTiNiiTB,  Messala,  and  Others. 

Bru,    They  stand,  and  would  have  parley. 

Cas.     Stand  fast,  Titinius :  we  must  out  and  talk. 

Oct.    Mark  Antony,  shall  we  give  sign  of  battle? 

Ant.     No,  Cssar,  we  will  answer  on  their  charge. 
Make  forth;  the  Generals  would  have  some  words. 

Oct.     Stir  not  until  the  signal. 

Bru.     Words  before  blows;   is  it  so,  countrymen? 

Oct.    Not  that  we  love  words  better,  as  you  do. 

Bru.     Good   words    are   better    than   bad   strokes, 
Octavius. 

Ant.    In  your  bad  strokes,  Brutus,  you  give  good 
words: 
Witness  the  hole  you  made  in  Ceesar's  heart. 
Crying,  **  Long  live !  hail,  Csesar  ! " 

Cas.  Antonys 

The  posture  of  your  blows  are  yet  imknown ; 
But  for  your  words,  they  rob  the  Hybla  bees. 
And  leave  them  honeyless. 

Ant.  Not  stingless,  too. 

Bru.     0,  yes,  and  soundless  too; 
For  you  have  stol'n  their  buzzing,  Antony, 
kikd  very  wisely  threat  before  you  sting. 

Ant.    Villains !   you   did   not   so   when  your   vile 
daggers 
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Hack'd  one  another  in  the  sides  of  Csesar ; 

You   shew*d   jour   teeth   like   apes,  and   fawn*d  like 

hounds, 
And  bow*d  like  bondmen,  kissing  Caesar^s  feet; 
Whilst  damned  Casoa,  like  a  cur,  behind 
Struck  Csesar  on  the  neck.     O,  you  flatterers! 

Ca8,     Flatterers! — Now,  Brutus,  thank  yourself: 
This  tongue  had  not  offended  so  to-day, 
If  Cassius  might  have  ruFd. 

Oct,     Come,  come,  the  cause :  if  arguing  make  vi 
sweat. 
The  proof  of  it  will  turn  to  redder  drops. 
Look;  I  draw  a  sword  against  conspirators; 
When  think  you  that  the  sword  goes  up  again?  — 
Never,  till  Caesar's  three  and  thirty  wounds 
Be  well  aveng*d;  or  till  another  Caesar 
Have  added  slaughter  to  the  sword  of  traitors. 

Bru.     Caesar,  thou  canst  not  die  by  traitors*  hands, 
Unless  thou  bring'st  them  with  thee. 

Oct.  .  So  I  hope: 

I  was  not  bom  to  die  on  Brutus*  sword. 

Bru.     O,  if  thou  wert  the  noblest  of  thy  strain. 
Young  man,  thou  could'st  not  die  more  honourably. 

Cos,      A    peevish    schoolboy,    worthless    of    such 
honour, 
Join*d  with  a  masker  and  a  reveller. 

Ant,    Old  Cassius  still. 

Oct.  Come,  Antony;  awayl  — 

Defiance,  traitors,  hurl  we  in  your  teeth. 
If  you  dare  fight  to-day,  come  to  the  field; 
If  not,  when  you  have  stomachs. 

[^Exeunt  OcTAvnrs,  Aktont,  and  their  Army. 

Cat.    Why  now,  blow  wind,  swell  billow,  and  swim 
bark? 
The  storm  is  up,  and  all  is  on  the  hasard. 
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Bru.    Ho!  Lucilius;  hark,  a  word  with  you. 

LuciL  My  lord* 

[Bsuxus  and  Luoilius  talk  apart. 

Cos.    Messala,  -— 

Mes,  What  says  my  General? 

Cos.  MeBsala, 

This  is  my  birth-day;  as  this  yery  day 
Was  CassiuB  born.     Give  me  thy  hand,  Messala 
Be  thou  my  witness  that,  against  my  will, 
As  Pompey  was,  am  I  compell'd  to  set 
Upon  one  battle  all  our  liberties. 
You  know  that  I  held  Epicurus  strong. 
And  his  opinion:  now,  I  change  my  mind, 
And  partly  credit  things  that  do  presage. 
Coming  from  Sardis,  on  our  former  ensign 
Two  mighty  eagles  fell;  and  there  they  perch*d. 
Gorging  and  feeding  from  our  soldiers'  hands; 
Who  to  Philippi  here  consorted  us: 
This  morning  are  they  fled  away,  and  gone. 
And  in  their  steads  do  ravens,  crows,  and  kites. 
Fly  o*er  our  heads,  and  downward  look  on  us. 
As  we  were  sickly  prey:  their  shadows  seem 
A  canopy  most  fatal,  imder  which 
Our  army  lies  ready  to  give  up  the  ghost. 

Mes.    Believe  not  so. 

Cos.  I  but  believe  it  partly. 

For  I  am  fresh  of  spirit,  and  resolv'd 
To  meet  all  perils  very  constantly. 

Bru.    Even  so,  Lucilius. 

Cas,  Now,  most  noble  Brutusi 

The  gods  to-day  stand  friendly,  that  we  may. 
Lovers  in  peace,  lead  on  our  days  to  age! 
But  since  the  affairs  of  men  rest  stiU  incertain, 
Let's  reason  with  the  worst  that  may  befall. 
If  we  do  lose  this  battle,  then  is  this 
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The  very  last  time  we  shall  speak  together: 
What  are  you  then  determined  to  do? 

Bru,    Even  by  the  role  of  that  philosophy. 
By  which  I  did  blame  Cato  for  the  death 
Which  he  did  give  himseUl     I  know  not  how, 
But  I  do  find  it  cowardly  and  Tile, 
For  fear  of  what  might  fall,  so  to  prevent 
The  time  of  life,  —  arming  myself  with  patience, 
To  stay  the  providence  of  some  high  powers, 
That  govern  us  below. 

Cos.  Then,  if  we  lose  this  battle^ 

You  are  contented  to  be  led  in  triumph 
Thorough  the  streets  of  Rome  ? 

Bru.    No,  Gassius,  no :  think  not,  thou  noble  Ro- 
man, 
That  ever  Brutus  will  go  bound  to  Rome; 
He  bears  too  great  a  mind:  but  this  same  day 
Must  end  that  work  the  ides  of  March  begun. 
And  whether  we  shall  meet  again,  I  know  not. 
Therefore,  our  everlasting  farewell  take:  — 
For  ever,  and  for  ever,  farewell,  Gassius. 
If  we  do  meet  again,  why,  we  shall  smile ; 
If  not,  why  then,  this  parting  was  well  made. 

Cos.    For  ever,  and  for  ever,  farewell,  Brutus, 
if  we  do  meet  again,  we'll  smile  indeed ; 
If  not,  'tis  true,  this  parting  was  well  made. 

Bru,    Why  then,  lead  on.  —  O  that  a  man  might 
know 
The  end  of  this  day*s  business  ere  it  come! 
But  it  sufficeth  that  the  day  will  end; 
And  then  the  end  is  known.  —  Gome,  ho]  away! 

lExtmU, 
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ScsNE  n. 

The  Same.    The  Field  of  BaKle. 

Alarum.    Enter  Bbutub  and  MTOeAT.A. 

Bru.    Ride,   ride,   Messala,   ride,  and  give  these 
biUs 
Unto  the  legions  on  the  other  side*       [Loud  aHarm. 
Let  them  set  on  at  once;  for  I  perceive 
But. cold  demeanour  in  OctaTius'  wing; 
And  sudden  push  gives  them  the  overthrow. 
Ride,  ride,  Messala:  let  them  all  come  down. 

\Exemt 

Scxirx  m. 

The  Same.    Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

Alarum.    Enter  Cassitts  and  Titikius. 

Cos,     O,  look,  Titinius,  look,  the  villains  fly! 
Myself  have  to  mine  own  tum'd  enemy : 
This  ensign  here  of  mine  was  turning  back ; 
I  slew  the  coward,  and  did  take  it  from  him. 

Tit,     O  Cassius !  Brutus  gave  the  word  too  early ; 
Who,  having  some  advantage  on  Octavius, 
Took  it  too  eagerly:  his  soldiers  fell  to  spoil. 
Whilst  we  by  Antony  are  all  enclos'd 

Enter  Pindabits. 

Pin.    Fly  farther  off,  my  lord,  fly  fiurther  off; 
Mark  Antony  is  in  your  tents,  my  lord: 
Fly,  therefore,  noble  Cassius,  fly  far  off, 

Cos.     This  hill  is  far  enough.     Look,  look,  Titinius , . 
Are  those  my  tents  where  I  perceive  the  Are  ? 
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Tit    They  are,  my  lord. 

Cos,  Titmiusy  if  thou  lov'st  ine« 

Mount  thou  my  horse,  and  hide  thy  spurs  in  him. 
Till  he  have  brought  thee  up  to  yonder  troops. 
And  here  again;  that  I  may  rest  assur'd. 
Whether  yond'  troops  are  Mend  or  enemy. 

TU,    I  will  be  here  again,  even  with  a  thought. 

lExit. 

Com.     Gk>,  Pindarus,  get  higher  on  that  hill: 
My  sight  was  ever  thick;  regard  Titiniua, 
And  tell  me  what  thou  not'st  about  the  field. — . 

[Pnn>ABT78  aicends. 
This  day  I  breathed  first:  time  is  come  round. 
And  where  I  did  begin,  there  shaU  I  end; 
My  life  is  run  his  compass.  —  Sirrah,  what  news  ? 

Pin.     \_Ahave.]     O  my  lord! 

Cos.     What  news? 

Pin.    Titinius  is  enclosed  round  about 
With  horsemen,  that  make  to  him  on  the  spur;  — 
Yet  he  spurs  on.  —  Now  they  are  almost  on  him. 
Now,  Titinius  I  —  Now  some  light :  —  O,  he  *ligihta 

too:  — 
He's  taken :  [«AotU.]  and,  hark  1  they  shout  for  joy. 

Cos.  Ck)me  down;  behold  no  more.— - 

O,  coward  that  I  am,  to  live  qo  long. 
To  see  my  best  firiend  ta'en  before  my  face] 

PiKDABtJs  descends. 
Ck)me  hither,  sirrah. 
In  Parthia  did  I  take  thee  prisoner; 
And  then  I  swore  thee,  saving  of  thy  life. 
That  whatsoever  I  did  bid  thee  do. 
Thou  should*st  attempt  it.    Gome   now,  keep  diine 

oath: 
Now  be  a  fireeman;  and  with  this  good  sword. 
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That  ran  tbrough  Csesar's  bowels,  search  this  bosom. 
Stand  not  to  answer:  here,  take  thou  the  hilts; 
And  when  my  fiftce  is  eover'dy  as  *tis  now, 
Guide  thou  the  sword.  — -  Caesar,  thou  art  reveng'd, 
Even  with  the  sword  that  kill'd  thee.  [Dies. 

Pf n.    So,  I  am  free ;  yet  would  not  so  have  been. 
Durst  I  have  done  my  will.     O  Cassius! 
Fav  from  this  country  Pindarus  shall  run, 
Where  never  Roman  shall  take  note  of  him.     [£ril. 

Enter  TiriKras  with  Messala. 

Mes.    It  is  but  change,  Titinius;  for  Octavius 
Is  overthrown  by  noble  Brutus'  power. 
As  Cassius'  legions  are  by  Antony. 

Tit,     These  tidings  will  well  comfort  Cassius. 

Mes,    Where  did  you  leave  him? 

Tit.  AH  disconsolate. 

With  Pindarus,  his  bondman,  on  this  hill. 

Mes»    Is  not  that  he,  that  lies  upon  the  ground? 

Tit,     He  lies  not  like  the  living.     O  my  heart! 

Mes.    Is  not  that  he? 

7^.  No,  this  was  he,  Messala, 

But  Cassius  is  no  more.  —  O  setting  sun ! 
As  in  thy  red  rays  thou  do'st  sink  to  night. 
So  in  his  red  blood  Cassius'  day  is  set: 
The  sun  of  Rome  is  set.     Our  day  is  gone ; 
Clouds,  dews,  and  dangers  come ;  our  deeds  are  done. 
Mistrust  of  my  success  hath  done  this  deed. 

Mes,     Mistrust   of   good    success    hath    done   thif 
deed. 
O  hateful  error,  melancholy's  child ! 
Why  do'st  thou  shew  to  the  apt  thoughts  of  men 
The  things  that  are  not?     O  error!  soon  conceiVd, 
Thou  never  com'st  unto  a  happy  birth. 
But  kill'st  the  mother  that  engender'd  thee. 
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TiL     What,  Pindarus  I     Where  art  thon,  Pindaros  ? 

Mes,     Seek  him»  Titinius/  whilst  I  go  to  meet 
The  noble  Brutus,  thrusting  this  report 
Into  his  ears:  I  may  say,  thrusting  it; 
For  piercing  steel,  and  darts  enyenomed. 
Shall  be  as  welcome  to  the  ears  of  Brutus, 
As  tidings  of  this  sight. 

Tit.  Hie  you,  Messala, 

And  I  will  seek  for  Pindaros  tiie  while. 

{_Exit   MES8AI.A. 

Why  did'st  thou  send  me  forth,  brave  Cassius? 
Did  I  not  meet  thy  friends?  and  did  not  they 
Put  on  my  brows  this  wreath  of  victory. 
And  bid  me  give  it  thee  ?     Did'st  thou  not  hear  their 

shouts  ? 
Alas!  thou  hast  misconstru'd  every  thing. 
But  hold  thee;  take  this  garland  on  thy  brow: 
Thy  Brutus  bid  me  give  it  thee,  and  I 
Will  do  his  biddmg.  —  Brutus,  come  apace. 
And  see  how  I  regarded  Caius  Cassius. — 
By  your  leave,  gods:  —  this  is  a  Roman's  part: 
Come,  Cassius'  sword,  and  find  Titinius'  heart.  [Diet 

Alarum.     Enter  Messala,  toitk  Bbutxts,  yoimg  Cato 
Stbato,  Volumvius,  and  LuciLnxs. 

Bru.     Where,  where,  Messala,  doth  his  body  Be} 

Mes,     Lo!  yonder;  and  Titinius  mourning  it. 

Bru.    Titinius'  face  is  upward. 

CcUo»  He  is  slain. 

Bru.  0  Julius  Caesar!  thou  art  mighty  yet: 
Thy  spirit  walks  abroad,  and  turns  our  swords 
In  our  own  proper  entrails.  [Loio  edaruma 

Caio.  Brave  Titinius! 

Look,  whe'r  he  have  not  cvown'd  dead  Cassius  1 

Bru.    Are  yet  two  Romani  liring  such  as  these  ?«« 
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The  last  of  all  the  Romans,  fare  thee  welll 

It  is  impossible  that  eyer  Home 

Should    breed    thy    fellow.  *-»  Friends,    I    ow«    more 

tears 
To  this  dead  man,  than  you  shall  see  me  pay.— 
I  shall  find  time,  Cassius,  I  shall  find  time.— - 
Come,  therefore,  and  to  Thassos  send  his  body: 
His  funerals  shall  not  be  in  our  camp. 
Lest  it  discomfort  us. ^- Lucilius,  come;  — 
And  come,  young  Cato;  let  us  to  the  field. --> 
Labeo,  and  Flavins,  set  our  battles  on :  -— 
'Tis  three  o'clock;  and,  Romans,  yet  ere  night 
We  shall  try  fortune  in  a  second  fight.  lExeurU. 


SOBHX    IV. 

Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

Alarum,    Enter^  /gMng,  Soldiers  of  both  armte$ ; 
then  Bbutits,  young  Cato,  Lxtcilius,  and  Others. 

Bm.     Tet,    countrymen,    O,    yet    hold    up    your 

heads. 
Caio.    What  bastard  doth  not?    Who  will  go  with 
me? 
I  will  proclaim  my  name  about  the  field.-* 
I  am  the  son  of  Marcus  Cato,  ho ! 
A  foe  to  tyrants,  and  my  country's  Mend; 
I  am  the  son  of  Marcus  Cato,  ho! 

[^Charges  the  enemy, 
Bru.    And  I  am  Brutus,  Marcus  Brutus,  I; 
Brutus,  my  country's  friend:  know  me  for  Brutus. 

[£e»f,  charging  the  enemy.    Young  Cato  m 
overpowered^  and  falls. 
Lueil,    O,  young  and  noble  Cato !  art  thou  down  f 
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Why,  now  thou  di*Bt  as  bravely  as  Titmius, 
And  may*st  be  honoured,  being  Cato*8  son. 

1  Soldier.    Yield,  or  thou  di'st. 

LuM,  Only  I  yield  to  die: 

There  is   so  much  [offering  moneyj^   that  thou  wilt 

kill  me  straight. 
Kill  Brutusy  and  be  honoured  in  his  death. 

1  Sold,    We  must  not. — A  noble  prisoner! 

2  Sold.    Boom,  ho  I    Tell  Antony  Bmtos  is  ta*en. 
I   Sold,    ru   tell    the    news:  — Here    oomes    tlie 

OeneraL  — 

Enter  Airromr. 

Brutus  is  ta*en,  Brutus  is  ta'en,  my  lord. 

Ant,     Where  is  he  ? 

Lucil,    Safe,  Antony;  Brutus  is  safe  enough. 
1  dare  assure  thee,  that  no  enemy 
Shall  ever  take  alive  the  noble  Brutus: 
Ib.e  gods  defend  him  from  so  great  a  shame! 
When  you  do  find  him,  or  alive  or  dead. 
He  will  be  found  like  Brutus,  like  himself. 

Ant.    This  is  not  Brutus,  friend;    but,    I   assure 
you, 
A  prize  no  less  in  worth.     Keep  this  man  safe. 
Give  him  all  kindness:  I  had  rather  have 
Such  men  my  friends,  than  enemies.     Go  on. 
And  see  whe*r  Brutus  be  alive  or  dead; 
And  bring  us  word  unto  Octavius'  tent. 
How  every  thing  is  fihaiic*d.  [Extma 
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SCXNB    V. 

Another  Fart  of  the  Field. 

Enter  Bbuzxts,  Dajbldaxtus^  Clititb,  Stbato,  amd 

VOLUMKIVB. 

Bru,    Ck>me9  poor  remains  of  friends,  rest  on  this 
rock. 

ClUui.    Stotilius  shewed  the  toroh-light;  but,  mj 
lord, 
He  came  not  back:  he  is  or  ta'en  or  slain. 

Bru,    Sit  thee  down,  Clitus :  slaying  is  the  word ; 
It  is  a  deed  in  &shion.     Hark  thee,  Clitus. — 

IWkisperimg. 

Cli.    What!   I,  my  lord?    No,   not  for    all    the 
world. 

Bru.    Peace  then!  no  words. 

Cli.  rU  rather  kill  myself. 

Bru*    Hark  thee,  Dardanius!  ^WhUpers  kirn. 

Dardaniui.  Shall  I  do  such  a  deed? 

Cli.     O  Dardanius! 

Dor.    O  Clitus! 

Clu    What  ill  request  did  Brutus  make  to  thee? 

Dar.    To  kill  him,  Clitus.     Look,  he  meditates. 

Cli.    Now  is  that  noble  vessel  fiiU  of  grief. 
That  it  runs  oyer  even  at  his  eyes. 

Bru,    Come  hither,  good  Volumnius:  Ust  a  word. 

Volumnius.    What  says  my  lord? 

Bru.  Why,  this,  Volumnius 

The  Ghost  of  Csesar  hath  appear*d  to  me 
Two  several  times  by  night:  at  Sardis  once; 
And,  this  last  night,  here  in  PhiUppi  fields. 
I  know  my  hour  is  come. 

Vol.  Not  so,  my  lord. 
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Br^,     Naj,  I  am  sure  it  is,  Volumnius. 
Thou  seest  ike  world,  Voluomius,  how  it  goes; 
Our  enemies  have  beat  us  to  the  pit :  [^Law  alarmmu. 
It  IB  more  worthy  to  leap  in  ounehea. 
Than  tarry  till  they  push  us.     Good  Volumnius, 
Thou    know'st    that   we    two    went    to    aohool    to- 
gether; 
Even  for  that  our  love  of  old,  I  pray  thee. 
Hold  thou  my  sword-hilts  whilst  I  run  on  it. 

Vol    That's  not  an  o£3/ce  for  a  friend,  my  lord. 

lAlantM  sUU. 

Cli.    Ply,  fly,  my  lord!  there  is  no  tarrying  hero. 

Bru,    Farewell  to  yon;  —  and  you ;-^ and  you, 
Volunmius.  — 
Strato,  thou  hast  been  all  this  while  asleep; 
Farewell  to  thee  too,  Strato.  —  Countrymen, 
My  heart  doth  joy,  that  yet  in  all  my  lifis 
I  found  no  man  but  he  was  tnie  to  me, 
I  shall  have  glory  by  this  losing  day, 
More  than  Octavius  and  Mark  Antony 
By  this  Tile  conquest  shall  attain  unto. 
So,  fare  you  well  at  once;  for  Brutus'  tongue 
Hath  almost  ended  his  life's  history. 
Night   hangs   upon   mine   eyes ;    my   bones   would 

rest, 
That  bftve  but  labour'd  to  attain  this  hour. 

lAlarum.     Cry  iM/Aiii,  Fly,  fly,  fljl 

Cli.    Fly,  my  lord,  flyl 

Bru.  Hence !  I  will  follow. 

[^ExeuMt  CuTUB,  Dabdakitts,  and  Vojajusivm 
1  pr^ythee,  Strato,  stay  thou  by  thy  lord. 
Thou  art  a  fellow  of  a  good  respect ; 
Thy  life  hath  had  some  smack  of  honour  in  it : 
Hold,  then,  my  sword,  and  turn  away  thy  face. 
While  I  do  run  upon  it    Wilt  thou,  Strato  "^ 
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Strata.    Qive  me  your  liand  first:  &re  you  well, 

my  lord. 
Bru.    Farewell,  gpood  Strato.  -^  OaMar,  now  be  itill : 
I  kill'd  not  thee  with  half  so  good  a  will. 

[IZb  runs  on  hit  moord^  and  din. 

Alarum,     Retreat,    Enter  Octatitjb,  AirroMr,  M<s- 
BALA,  LiTCiLiiTB,  and  their  Army. 

Oct.    What  man  is  that  ? 

Mes.    My   master's  man.  —  Strato,   where  is  thy 
master? 

Slra.    Free  from  the  bondage  you  are  in,  Mes- 
sala: 
The  conquerors  can  but  make  a  'fire  of  him ; 
For  Brutus  only  overcame  himself. 
And  no  man  else  hath  honour  by  his  death. 

Luc.     So  Brutus  should  be  found.  —  I  thank  thee, 
Brutus, 
That  thou  hast  proVd  Lucilius'  saying  true. 

Oct.    All  that  served  Brutus,  I  will  entertain  them. 
Fellow,  wilt  thou  bestow  thy  time  with  me? 

Stra,    Ay,  if  Messala  will  prefer  me  to  you. 

Oct.     Do  so,  good  Messala. 

Mes.    How  died  my  master,  Strato? 

Stra.     I  held  the  sword,  and  he  did  run  on  it. 

Me$.     Octayius,  then  take  him  to  follow  thee. 
That  did  the  latest  service  to  my  master. 

Ant.    This  was  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all: 
All  the  conspirators,  save  only  he, 
Did  that  they  did  in  envy  of  great  Ceesar ; 
He,  only,  in  a  general  honest  thought 
And  common  good  to  all,  made  one  of  them. 
His  life  was  gentle;  and  the  elements 
So  mix*d  in  him,  that  Nature  might  stand  up. 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  *  This  was  a  man ! ' 

Tin..  X.  s 
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Oct.    According  to  bis  yirtae  let  us  tiae  hia* 
With  all  respect,  and  rites  of  buriaL 
Within  my  tent  hia  bones  to-night  ahall  lie. 
Moat  like  a  aoldier,  ordered  honourably*  •* 
So,  call  the  field  to  reat;  and  lefa  away, 
'''o  part  the  gloriea  of  thia  happy  day*  [EaamL 
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ACT  FIRST. 
SoBva  !• 


p.  818.  **  Enter  Haotw,  Maruihis,  and  a  rabble  of  Citizena  ** :  — 
The  folio  haB,  ••  Enter  Flavins,  Murelbte,  and  eertamt 
Oommonert  over  the  Stage."  The  spelling  MtireUue,  whidi 
]b  continued  through  the  play,  is  manifestly  the  result  of 
carelessness ;  and  Theobald  yery  properly  conformed  it  to 
the  orthoffraphy  of  North's  Plutarch.  **  Certain  Com* 
moners  "  does  not  express,  now-a-days  at  least,  the  char- 
acter of  the  crowd  that  accompanies  the  Tribunes. 

"  •«  1  at." :  — In  the  Iblio  the  speeches  of  the  First  and 
Second  Citisens  have  the  prefixes,  respectirely,  Car{venter] 
and  Coblbler]. 

0.314.  •*Mar»  What  trade,  thou  know  t'' &c,:^  In  the  foho 
this  speech  is  attributed  to  Flamue  ;  but  the  next  speech 
but  one  clearly  shows  that  it  belongs  to  MaruUutf  to 
whom  Capell  assigned  it.  The  impatient  iteration  of 
Uavim  wUl  seem  somewhat  ui^ustiflable  to  those  who 
do  not  hfiow  that  of  old  a  < cobbler'  was  not  necessarily 
a  shoemaker,  but  a  clumsy  or  half-taught  artificer  of  any 
craft. 

'  •• but  withal  I  am,  indeed,  sir,"  &c. :  —  The  cob- 
bler's pun  is  patent.  Modem  editions  haye  hitherto  most 
contradictorily  and  absurdly  read,  •*!  meddle  with  no 
tradesmen's  matters,  nor  women's  matters,  hutfoith  all  [or 
•*  with  awt,"  which  is  the  same  thingj.  I  am  indeed,  sir," 
Ite.  What  the  cobbler  means  to  say  is,  that,  although  he 
meddles  not  with  tradesmen's  matters  or  women's  mat- 
ters, he  ia  withal  (making  at  the  same  time  his  little  pun) 
a  sur^n  to  old  shoes.  This  use  of  '  withal '  was  com- 
mon m  Shakespeare's  day,  as,  for  instance,  Gideon'i 
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trumpets,  which  he  put  into  the  rig^t  hands  of  llie  litds 
band  that  he  led  against  the  Midianita^  were  *<  to  Uow 

withal." 

p.  815.  "See,  wMr  their  basest  metal":  — The  folio,  "Sec 
where,"  &c.  —  a  contraction  of  « whether'  elsewhere  no* 
ticed  in  this  work. 

•« ;-  deck'd  with  ctrmfumy** : — L  e.,  it  can  hardly  be 

aeoessarjr  to  remark,  ceyemoniously'Or  pompously  deco- 
rated. The  folio  has,  *•  with  oeremonies,"  which  has  been 
hitherto  retained,  with  the  explanation  that  •  ceremonies  * 
means  here  religious  ornaments  ox  decorations.  But  such 
a  use  of  the  word  is  illogical  and  unprecedented.  The 
word  in  the  folio  is  merely  >  ceremonie'  with  the  siapet^ 
fluous  9  so  constantly  added  in  books  of  its  period* 

SoBXB  n. 

p.  816.  <*EnteT  .  •  .  CaUpwrna,  Poitia,  Z>«dw " .*  —  The  folio 
has,  **  CalpAumia,"  here  and  whererer  the  name  occurs ; 
yet  the  needful  correction  has  not  hitherto  been  made, 
although  the  name  of  Cesar's  wife  was  Co^^nomia,  and  it 
is  correctly  spelled  throughout  North's  Plutarch,  and 
although  no  one  has  hesitated  to  change  the  strangely 
perrerse  "Vamtf"  and  •«Claudi0"of  thefolioto  'Yarm' 
and  *  Claudittf,'  or  its  «  AnMonr  "  to  <  Antony '  in  this  plaj 
and  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  I  am  couTinced  that  in  both 
*  Anthony '  and  •  Calphumia '  h  was  silent  to  Shakespeare 
and  his  reidsrs.  — For  •«Ded«8"  Shakespeare  should 
have  written  Deeinma  [Bruhu];  but  this  mistake  is  not 
in  the  spelling  of  a  name,  but  the  identity  of  a  person, 
and  is  one  into  which  the  poet  was  led  by  his  autiiority. 
North's  Plutarch.    Therefore  it  should  not  be  corrected. 

«•  ...^i-  in  AfOomwf  wbj"  i  — >  The  folio  has, ««  Antonioe 
way,"  and  in  other  inatasoss  of  proper  naoMs  ending  in 
lis  it  substitutes  the  Italian  tnumatiOB  in  «•  whith  waa 
more  fianHiar  to  the  actors  and  printers  of  the  period. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  triumvir's  name  Ss  spelled 
widiout  the  A  in  this  tragedy,  whether  as  Antomo^  Anio^ 
ntitf,  or  AnUmys  while  in  the  Egyptian  tragedy  it  appears 
always  with  the  silent  aspirate. 

p.  818.  ••— ^  iy  some  ciAsr  CMn^":— The  folio,  ••by  some 
other  thiHg»t"  which  is  merely  another  instance  of  die 
saporflnous  terminal  «•  Perhapa  we  ahoald  read*  with 
Pope»  **from  some  other  things." 

«•  Were  I  a  common  lauffhir** : — The  foHo,  ••  a  common 
kmjfhter,'*  which  Pope  corrected. 
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p  tl8«  **  To  wiah  ^tii  ordinarf  oath*,"  ftc ;  —  i  e.,  to  make 
common  oatha  a  lure,  a«  the  sportiman  uaea  hia  atale^  or 
decoy.  • 

p.  819.    •« with  hearts  of  omtroveray" : — This  use  of  « eon- 

troversy '  is  somewhat  singular,  yet  its  meaning  of  oppo- 
sition, antagonism,  can  hardly  be  mistaken. — In  the  next 
line  tiie  use  of  •arriye'  wiuiout  a  preposition  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  idiom  of  Shakespeare  s  day. 

p.  820.  *•  Brutus  will  start  a  tpirU  " : — Here  « spirit '  is  doubt- 
less meant  to  be  pronounced  as  a  monosyllable,  and  per- 
l|^ps  should  be  so  printed. 

p.  821.  "That  her  wide  wUl$  encompassed ":-* The  folio, 
'*  That  her  wide  Walket"  &c.,  which  may  be  strained  to 
a  sense,  but  yet  a  sense  so  inferior  to  that  which  is 
expressed  by  the  more  obvious  word,  that  the  reading 
given  by  Bowe  may  be  adopted  with  little  hesitation. 

^  «•  Now  is  it  Rome  indeed,  and  room  enough  " :  —  Evi- 
dence this  that « Home '  was  pronounced  roomt  or  « room ' 
rome.  See  the  Note  on  •*  that  I  have  room  with  Kome," 
SSng  John,  Act  m.  Sc.  1,  p.  121. 

ff  •(  Under  these  hard  conditions,  as  this  time,'*  frc. :  -^ 
We  should  now  Mrrite,  Under  eueh  hard  conditions  as, 
&C.  We  find  the  same  use  of  *  as '  just  before  in  this 
Scene,  —  **  I  have  not  from  your  eyes  that  gentleness  as  I 
was  wont  to  have,"  —  and  in  the  next  Scene  a  like  use 
of  *  that,'  —  •(  and  to  such  a  man  that  is  no  fleering  tell- 
tale." 

p.  828.  •• tell  us  what  hath  chanc'd  *• :  —  The  folio  mis- 
prints, «<  had  chanc'd." 

p.  324.    « the  rabblement   shouted*'  ."-The  folio   has. 

"  howted,"  which  is  generally  changed  to  •  hooted,'  but 
which  Hanmer  regarded  as  a  misprint  of  *  showted/  and 
read  accordingly.  This  reading  has  the  support  of  Caeca's 
previous  spe^es,  and  also  of  every  other  instance  in 
which  Shakespeare  usea  the  verb  'to  hoot/  in  all  of 
which  it  means  insult,  not  applause ;  except,  of  course, 
where  it  expresses  the  note  of  the  owl. 

"  *<  An  I  had  been  a  man  of  any  oeeuptoion  " ;  —  <  Occu- 
pation' is  used  by  Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaries 
to  mean  trade,  art ;  but  here  does  not  a  man  of  any  occu- 
pation mean  a  man  of  action,  a  busy  man } 

p.  826.  **  Caesar  doth  bear  me  hard " :  —  This  phrase  occurs 
again  in  Act  n.  Sc.  1,  **  Gains  Ligarius  doth  bear  Cvsar 
hard,  who  tated  him,"  &o.,  and  in  Act  III.  Sc.  1,  "  1  do 
beseech  you,  if  you  bear  me  hard,"  &c.    It  seems  plauily 
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equivalent  to  <  owes  me  a  grudge ; '  for  in  all  Aeae  oaaea 
it  can  hardly  be  a  miBprint  for  •*  bear  me  hai$^**  to  wbidi 
otherwise  it  might  plausibly  be  changed. 

SoBinB  m. 

p.  826.     " Brought  you    Csaar  home  ^  "*  —  This  use  of 

*  brought  you '  for  <  did  you  accompany '  is  a  relio  of  aa 
earlier  use  of  <  bring/  which  was  not  at  first  limited  to 
the  expression  of  conveying  hitherward. 

p.  827.  "  (I  AoM  not  since,"  &c :  —  The  folio  r^ds,  •«  I 
ha'  not,"  &c.  •^ 

••Who  glca'd  upon  me":  — The  folio,  "Who  gla^d 
upon  me  " :  —  a  misprint  hardly  worth  notice,  and  which 
Southern  corrected  in  his  copy  of  the  fourth  folio. 

p.  828.  «_..  and  aoM  yourself  in  wonder":  —  The  folio, 
<«  and  cast  yourself^"  &c.,  which  seems  manifestly  a  mis- 
print, although  it  has  been  hitherto  retained.  Caaoa  puts 
on  fear,  and  cases,  or  covers,  himself  with  wonder.  So 
in  Much  Ado,  Act  lY.  Sc.  1,  *<  I  am  so  attir'd  in  wonder." 

^  **  Why  hirdtt  and  beoittf  from  guaUtg  and  kmd,**  fte. :  — 
i.  e.,  Why  are  birds  and  beasts  changed  in  their  natures  ? 
as  in  the  next  line,  <*  Why  do  old  men  become  fools,  and 
children  prudent^"  In  the  latter  case  the  folio  prints 
and  punctuates,  <*  Why  old  men,  fo6b,  and  children  cal- 
culate," but  with  manifest  error.  We  have  the  super- 
fluous 9  again. 

p.  829.  •*  Have  theum  and  limbs  ":  —  See  the  Note  on  ••  the 
thews,  the  stature,"  &c.,  1  King  Henry  the  Fourth,  Act 
m.  Se.  2. 

p.  880.  **Tn  fevouT  's  like,"  ftc. :  — The  folio  misprints,  *•!» 
&vour*s,"  &c. 

p.  881.  •<  O,  Caeehtsf  if  you  could*' ;  —  From  the  very  defee- 
tive  rhythm  of  this  passage,  I  suspect  that  it  is  oomipt. 

f9  n itaee  porti  of  him 

le  ours  already" :  —  The  disagreement  in  number 
io  common  in  Shakespeare^s  time. 


ACT  SECOND. 

SOBNB  I. 

p.  888.  "  —  when  his  affeatkna  swa/d  " !  —  Not  his  love, 
but  his  susceptibility  to  external  influences.  See  the 
Note  on  «  And  others  when  the  bagpipe  sings,"  MerAemt 
of  Vemee,  Act  lY.  Sc«  1. 
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p.  333.     •• the  idea  of  March  ?  "  —  The  folio,  <•  the  flnt  ol 

March,"  which  manifest  error  "^as  corrected  by  Theobald. 

p.  334.  "  Sir,  March  is  wasted  fifteen  days  "  :  ^  So  the  folio, 
which  was  changed  by  Theobald  (who  has  been  generally 
followed)  to  **  fourteen  days,"  because  LUeiua  is  speaking 
at  the  dawn  of  the  fifteenth  day.  But  this  is  to  be  too 
exact;    In  common  parlance  Luehu  is  correct. 

f9         «< and  the  ftoto  of  man"  :^The  folio,  «the  state 

of  a  man."    Howe  made  the  change. 

•'         ««  Sir,  'tis  your  hroiher  Caeriue  " ;  —  Caseim  had  married 
Brutu^  sister. 

p.  885.  "For  if  thou  po^A";— So  the  Iblio;  according  to 
which  text  'path'  must  be  regarded  as  meaning  walk. 
In  support  of  this  use  of  *pa3i'  Drayton  only  has  been 
cited. 

*<  Ifis  ghostly  counsels  onely  doe  advise 
The  meanes  how  Langleys  Progenie  may  rise 
Pathing  young  Henries  unadyised  wayes." 

But  here  <  pathing '  is  used  not  in  the  general  sense  of 
walking,  but  of  treading  a  particular  path.  —  Southern 
and  Coleridge  independently  suggested,  •  put.'  The  4to. 
of  1691  has,  « For  if  thou  hath"  &c.  I  am  inclined  to 
the  opinion  that  *  path '  is  a  misprint  of  <  hadst.' 

p.  180.  **  ^^  if  noi  the  face  of  men,**  &c. :  —  This  is  one  of 
those  passages  which  Shakespeare  commences  upon  one 
construction  and  finishes  upon  another,  and  yet  pro- 
duces no  confusion  of  thought.  See  the  Note  on  **  Ye 
elves  of  hills,"  I%e  Tempeti,  Act  V.  Sc.  1. 

p.  889.    "  —  go  along  6y  kirn  "  :  —  i.  e.,  by  his  house. 

p.  840.  " the  honey-heavy  dew  of  slumber  " : — i.  e.,  slum- 
ber as  refreshing  as  dew,  and  whose  heaviness  is  sweet. 
The  exegesis  is  justified  by  the  fiivor  with  which  the 
reading  of  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632 —  « the  heavy 
honey-dew  of  slumber  "  has  been  received  in  some  quar- 
ters. The  folio,  with  a  superfluity  of  hyphens  not  un- 
frequent  in  it,  has,  *<  the  honey-heauy-Dew,"  &c. 

rt         (I an   angry  t«i/hire " ;  —  The  folio,    **vwfter,** 

See  Notes  on  the  "'Tis  not  the  roundure,"  &e.,  King 
John^  Act  n.  Sc.  1,  p.  112»  and  **  an  inland  man,"  As 
Tou  Like  It,  Act  m.  Sc.  2,  p.  375. 

&c. :  ^  1.  e.,  I  conjure  you.     Pope 


p.  341.     "I  charm  you,"  &< 
read,  <*  I  charge  you." 
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p.  842.     M Dwa  t  hut  €  th*  9ubwh9^*i  -See  the  Note 

on  •(  All  houses  ifl  the  subTixbs,"  JTmuhts  for  Mtatwn^ 
Act  I.  Sc.  2. 

p.  843.  "  2b  tpaor  a  kerehirft  'Wotdd  you  were  not  tick  /  "  — 
In  Shakespeare'd  time  it  was  conunon  for  sick  men  to  tie 
a  kerchief  round  their  heads,  as  women  now  in  sickness 
put  on  caps,  even  when  they  do  not  keep  abed.    For 

*  sick/  the  correct  English  adjective  to  express  all  degrees 
of  suffering  from  disease,  and  which  is  uniTersallT  used 
in  the  Bible  and  by  Shakespeare,  the  Englishman  of  Great 
Britain  has  poorly  substituted  the  adverb  *  iU. 

SOBKE  H. 

p.  t44.  •*  —  1  never  stood  on  Mremontet "  .•  —  Here  •  een* 
monies'  is  used  in  the  sense  of  auguries,  omens. 

"  «« Fierce  fiery  warriors  foughi  " .-  —  The  folio,  **/tffhi  ;  " 
but  **  drinled "  and  <*  hwrUed^"  in  the  second  and  third 
lines  below,  plainly  forbid  the  use  of  the  present  tense  in 
this.  In  the  fourth  line  below,  the  folio  also  misprinta, 
<*  Horses  do  neigh." 

p.  845.  '<  We  atre  two  lions,"  &c. :  —  The  folio,  «  We  hmre  two 
lions."  Theobald  read,  « We  y>€re**  &o.  But  Upton's 
reading— •  that  of  the  text — is  preferable,  not  only  for  its 
better  sense,  but  because  *  are '  ^-^  pronounced  air  —  and 

*  heare ' — pronounced  hair  (See  « *  this  unhear'd  sauciness,** 
&e.,  King  John,  Act  Y.  Sc.  2)  ■—  might  easily  have  been 
confounded  in  Shakespeare's  time,  especially  by  a  com- 
positor  or  a  transcriber  who  **  exhaspirated  his  haHches."* 

p.  847.  **  And  reason  to  my  love  is  UaNe " :  —  This  use  of 
'liable'  for  * confonnable '  is  not  uncommon  in  New 
England. 

ScBint  IV. 

p.  849.    •• but  tfei  theo  jww  ".•  — Professor  Craik  (The 

EngUsh  of  Shakespeare,  p.  17^  remarks  upon  this  phrase 
that  it  is  "an  idiom ;  that  is  to  say,  a  peculiar  form  of 
expression,  the  principle  of  which  cannot  be  carried  out 
beyond  the  particular  instance.  Thus,  we  cannot  say 
either  'Mske  thee  gone'  or  'He  got  him  (or  himself) 

rue.' "  Is  this  true  ?  We  dp  not ;  but  can  we  not  ?  — 
e.,  in  Accordance  with  the  laws  of  thought  and  the 
principles  of  our  language.  Is  not  *  gone '  used  (in  this 
phrase,  as  in  many  others)  merely  as  a  synonyme  of 
« away* }  We  say,  *  Get  thee  gone,^  as  we  say,  •  Get  thee 
up '  or  « (Ht  thee  down.'  And  as  we  say,  *  Make  ibm 
away'  or  *  He  got  him  away,'  is  there  any  oljeelion  but 
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lack  of  usage  against  <liake  thee  gone'  or  *  He  got  bla 
gone*? 

p.  850.  "  Enter  Artemxdorua  " :  ^  The  folio,  <•  Enter  the  Sootk" 
Mayer"  but  erroneously,  as  Rowe  discovered.  The  fol- 
lowing dialogue  is  manifestly  between  Portia  and  the 
speaker  in  the  previous  Scene,  whom  she  meets  on  his 
way  to  a  convenient  place  where  to  address  deMT. — The 
arrangement  of  the  verse  here  is  that  of  the  folio,  which 
seems  to  me  much  preferable  to  the  following,  which  war 
made  by  Malone,  and  has  been  generally  adopted. 

•«  Par.  Come  hither,  fellow. 

Which  way  hast  thou  been  ? 
Art.  At  mine  own  house,  good  lady. 

Por.    What  is't  o'clock  ? 

Art.  About  the  ninth  hour,  lady. 

Par.    Is  Casar  yet,"  &c 


ACT  THIRD. 

SOBNB  L 

p.  862.  ««  Wheit  touehee  «t  ourtelf,'*  fte. :  —  Mr.  Collier's  tolio 
of  1632  makes  the  specious,  but  entirely  needless  change, 
«<  Thai  touches  us  i    Ourself  shall  be  hist  serv'd." 

"  ••  What !  urge  you  your  petitions  in  the  etreet  t 

Come  to  the  CapiM" :  —  Were  it  not  for  my  ex- 
treme unwillingness  to  nkake  any  change  not  absolutely 
necessary  in  the  arrangement  of  these  plays,  I  should 
begin  a  new  Scene  after  this  speech,  as,  but  for  the  same 
reason,  I  should  have  done  in  King  Henry  the  Eighth, 
Act  Y.  So.  2.  (See  the  Note  there  on  *«  The  Council 
Chamber,"  p.  449.)  For,  although  there  was  no  change 
of  scenery  in  Shakespeare's  day,  the  audience  was  at  tlSs 
point  manifestly  to  suppose  a  change  of  toene;  and, 
mdeed,  it  is  impossible  to  perform  this  Scene  as  one, 
unless  it  is  all  made  to  pass  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  which 
was  clearly  not  intended  by  Shakespeare.  But  as  change 
ia  not  necessary  for  the  reader,  and  as  the  present  ar- 
rangement has  not  been  even  questioned  hitherto,  I  leave 
it  undisturbed,  with  this  indication  of  its  inconsistency. 

*  <«  Casnus  an  Cesar  " :  ^  The  folio,  *<  Cassius  or  CsBsar." 
But  I  adopt  Malone's  suggested  reading ;  for,  although 
Caeaiu^  suicide  would  prevent  hie  turning  back,  wluit 
effect  could  it  possibly  have  on  Ctuar^e  t 

p.  858.    *<  He  is  addreee'd  " ;  —  L  e.,  made  ready,  prepared. 
2« 
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p.  858.  «  Cos,  Are  fee  aU  ready  f* — In  the  folio  this  qfoeetion 
is  made  a  part  of  Ceuat'e  speech,  the  impropriety  of  which 
was  noticed  by  Ritson,  who  proposed  to  transfer  the 
words  to  Cinna,  But  they  form  an  appropriate  reply  by 
C<i9oa  to  Cinna's  monition ;  and  the  error  is  easuy  ac- 
counted for  by  the  similarity  between  the  prefixes  Cos*. 
and  C«/*.  The  correction  is  from  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of 
1632. 

''  «« These  couehingt " :  —  Here  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  168S 
has,  «•  erouckinga'*  and  just  below,  «*  Low-oroiMAarf  cur- 
tesies "  —  superfluously,  however,  as  Mr.  Singer  showed 
by  these  quotations  from  Huloet:  "Cowcbe,  like  a 
dogge ;  proeutnbo,  proetemo,"  <*  crooke-backed  or  crowche- 
bad&ed."    And  •  crook '  is  bat  *  crouch '  with  the  eh  hard. 

"Into  the  kfw  of  children ••:  — The  folio,  "the  £nw 
of  children"  —  an  obvious  misprint,  whidi  was  yet  left 
to  be  corrected  by  Johnson.  Between  lane  and  lame  there 
is  the  slightest  possible  difference. 

II  <«  Know,  Caear  doth  not  wrong  " ;  —  On  the  authority 
of  a  passage  in  Ben  Jonson's  Eaphraiti,  (ed.  1640,  fo£ 
p.  98,)  it  has  been  supposed  that  we  have  not  thb  line 
as  Shakespeare  wrote  it.  Jonson  says  that  Shakespeare 
"  many  times  fell  into  those  things  that  could  not  escape 
laughter,"  and  adds,  by  way  of  exemplification,  "ae 
when  he  said,  in  the  person  of  Caesar,  one  speaking  to 
him,  *  Cesar,  ^ou  dost  me  wrong/  he  replied,  *  Ceesar  did 
never  wrong  but  with  just  cause.'  *•  But,  as  Mr.  Collier 
has  remarked,  "It  is  very  evident  that  Ben  Jonson  was 
only  speaking  from  memory,  <  shaken  (as  he  confosses  in 
the  same  work)  with  age  now,  and  sloth;'  becaaniae 
Metellus  had  not  said,  •  Csesar,  thou  dost  me  wrong,'  nor 
any  thing  like  it,  though  that  might  have  been  the  updiot 
of  his  complaint." 

p.  864.  "  [Caeca  etabe  Cmear,"  &c. :  —  This  stage  direction  was 
made  up  in  the  last  century  from  the  aeeounts  of  the 
assassination  given  by  Plutarch  and  Suetonius.  The  folio 
has  only,  "  TAeg  etab  C^ar." 

"  '^Et  tu,  Bnrftff  — There  is  no  authority  fiir  attrib- 
uting this  speech  to  Caear,  But,  according  to  an  aoeount 
recorded  by  Suetonius,  Omear,  on  seeing  Bruime  stab, 
uttered  the  touching  exclamation,  Kat  od,  t/icmv  ob  and 
thou,  my  son  I  Shakespeare,  however,  found  the  Latin 
phrase  made  to  his  hand ;  and  years  before  the  writing 
of  Jtditte  Ccuar  it  was  used  in  the  TVue  TYagedy  of  Rich- 
ard Duke  of  York,  "  Et  tu.  Brute  ?  Wilt  thou  stab  Ctesar^ 
too  > "  p.  176,  Shak.  Soc.  Ed. 
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p.  857.  **  (As  Jhe  drives  out  Jlre,  so  pity,  jnty)  " :  —  Notice  that 
<  fire^  in  the  first  instance  occupies  the  time  of  a  dissyl- 
lable ;  in  the  second,  of  a  monosyllable. 

p,MS,  ••Our  arms^  in  ttrength  of  maUe$*' : -^The  diffleolty 
found  in  this  passage,  which  even  Mr.  Dyce  suspects  to 
be  corrupt,  seems  to  result  from  a  forgetfiilness  of  the 
preceding  context. 

«« Though  now  we  must  appear  bloody  and  erutl. 
As  by  our  hand$f  and  this  our  present  act, 
You  see  we  do ;  yet  you  see  but  our  hands, 
And  this  the  bleeding  business  they  haye  done. 
Our  hearit  you  see  not ;  tftey  are  pitiful ; 
And  pity  to  the  general  wrong  of  Rome,"  &c. 
So  {Brutus  continues)  our  arms,  even  in  the  intensity  of 
their  hate  to  Cmtaii't  tyranny,  and  our  hearts,  in  their 
brotherly  lore  to  all  Romans,  do  receive  you  in.    Pope 
read,  «•  Our  hearts  exempt  from  malice ; "   Steevens  ex- 
plained the  original  text  as  meaning,  **  our  arms  strong 
m  the  deed  of  malice  they  have  just  performed,  and  our 
hearts  united  like  those  of  brothers ; "  Gapell  printed, 
**Our  arms  no  strength  of  malice;"  Mr.  Singer  sug- 
gested, **  in  strength  of  amUy ;  **  and  Mr.  Collin's  fobo 
of  1632  has,  «  Our  arms  in  strength  of  ^odoome"  which 
Mr.  Craik  adopts. 

"  «•  — ^  and  erinuon'd  in  thy  letho  "  ;  —  I  have  always 
understood  this  to  mean,  crimsoned  in  the  stream  which 
bears  thee  to  oblivion  ;  and  I  cannot  readily  give  up  this 
.  apprehension  of  the  passage,  even  after  discovering  Stee- 
vens has  said  that  *<  *  lethe'  is  used  by  many  of  the  old 
translators  of  novels  for  •  death,' "  and  that  Theobald  and 
Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632  read,  <*  thy  death,"  regardless 
of  the  somewhat  stubborn  spelling  of  uie  folio,  '*  Lethee." 
No  instance  has  been  produced  of  the  use  of  *  lethe '  in 
any  other  sense  than  that  of  oblivion,  actual  or  figurative. 

p.  969,  *•  Produoe  his  body  to  the  market-place  " :  —  Although 
prepositions  were  used  in  Shakespeare's  day  with  consid- 
erable variation  from  modem  custom,  this  phrase  is  not 
equivalent  to,  Produce  his  body  at  the  market-place,  or 
like,  Produce  his  body  to  me,  in  which  *  produce'  is  used 
in  its  modem  sense.  Antony ,  using  *  produce'  in  its 
radical  sense,  asks  that  he  may  bear  forth  Ciesar's  body 
to  the  market-place. 

p.  860.  "  Woe  to  the  hands  " :  —  The  folio,  •«  the  hand ; "  but 
for  obvious  reasons  I  have  no  hesitation  in  reading, 
*h€md$,'  with  Mr.  Dyce. 

<•  A  curse  shall  Hght  upon  the  Umbs  of  mm'*  :^lL^erj 
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doubtful  reading.  The  only  proposed  oorrectum  worth 
recording  is  Dr.  Johnson'St  **  the  Hmm  of  men."  I  am 
almost  sure  that  SbiULeBpeare  wrot)e»  *<  the/oniMt  of  men." 

p.  861.  "Cry  * Havook i ' "  —  &ee  the  Note  on  «<do  not  crj 
hayock,'*  Conolantu,  Act  HI.  6c.  1. 

'  *^B9ffan  to  water  *• :  —  Mr.  Dyce,  very  appropriatdy, 

reads,  **  Begin  to  water." 

ff  «•  No  Rome  of  safety" :  •—  The  so  firequent  pun.  Set 
the  Note  on  •<  that  I  haye  room  with  Boine,"  King  Mm^ 
Act  m.  Sc  1. 

ScsKB  n. 

p.  862.  ••  —  and  Aom  rMpeet  to  mine  honour  " :  -*  i.  e.,  look 
to,  consider,  mine  honour. 

p.  363.    «• to  liye  all  frdmnmf**  —  Usually  printed  **  fres 

men." 
"         "  I  slew  my  best  lover  "  ••  —  I.  e.,  my  best  friend. 

'f  "Shall  [now]  be  crown'd  in  Brutus" :^The  fbBo^ 
"  Shall  be  erown*d,"  &o.  Pope  introduced  '  now/  whi^ 
may  or  may  not  be  the  word  which  manifisstly  has  been 
lost. 
p.  866.  '*  ^^  some  will  dear  abide  it "  :  —  See  the  Note  on 
"thou  Shalt  aby  it  dear,"  Midewnmer  Nighfe  Dream^ 
Act  m.  Sc.  2. 

p.  868.    " Pompey's  «taft<a".'^The  folio,   "Pompey*s 

etatuei"  but  Uie  common  use  of  <ato<va,'  both  in  the 
prose  and  yerse  of  Shakespeare's  tim^,  leaves  no  doubt 
that  that  form  of  the  word  should  be  given  here  for  the 
completion  of  the  yerse. 

n         M revenge  /  ahout"  &c. :  —  These  exdamationB,  I 

suspect,  .were  intended  for  a  confused  clamor  by  all  the 
citizens. 

p.  369.  "For  I  have  neither  wU,  nor  words":— The  folio, 
"  neither  writ  nor  words  "  —  a  manifest  error,  corrected 
in  the  second  folio. 

p.  870.  "  On  this  tide  T^ber  "  .•  —  An  error :  Cesar's  gardens 
were  beyond  the  Tiber.  But  Shakespeare,  as  usual,  fbl* 
lowed  his  authority,  —  here  North's  Plutarch,  —  in  which 
he  found  this  sentence :  "  For  first  of  all,  when  Cssars 
testament  was  openly  red  amonge  them,  whereby  it  ap- 
peared that  he  bequeathed  vnto  euery  Citizen  of  Borne 
75.  Drachmas  a  man,  and  that  he  left  his  gardens  anid 
arbors  vnto  the  people,  which  he  had  on  this  side  of  the 
river  of  Tyber,  in  the  place  where  now  the  temple  o' 
Fortune  is  built."    £d.  1570,  p.  1064. 
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p.  870.    " /w  the  traitor^  hoiMes-:  — Here  «/r«*  hasthe 

quantity  of  a  dissyllable. 

''  **1  beard  him  say,  Brutus  and  Cassius,'*  &c. :  —  Capell 
read,  *•  I  beard  them  say  "  —  a  needless  cbange. 

SoxiTB  m. 

p.  871 .  ••  And  tbings  unhtcky'* : — The  folio,  •*  unluekily,"  wbicb 
I  am  not  quite  sure  that  Wcbrburton  was  right  in  changing 
to  "  unlucky."  The  Poet  may  mean  that  many  things 
besides  bis  dream  of  the  feast  charge  bis  fancy  unluckily. 
Steevens  remarks,  *•  I  learn  from  an  old  black-letter  book 
on  Fortune-telling,  &c.,  that  to  dream  *  of  being  at  ban- 
quets betokenetb  misfortune/  *•  It  were  better  had  Stee- 
yens  giyen  his  authority  here  as  well  as  elsewhere. 

p.  372.  "^-^  and  tum  him  going**  i  —  An  idiom  found  in 
Am  Ton  Like  It,  Act  m.  So.  1  :<*  Do  this  expediently, 
and  turn  him  going." 

ACT  FOURTH. 

SOBNB  I. 

"  "  Their  names  are  prie^d "  :  —  We  should  say, 
•cbeck'd.' 

"  ""Who  is  your  tteter't  aon^  Mark  Antony"  :  —  Here  is 
an  error  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  account.  For  (as 
Shakespeare  might  haye  read,  and  most  probably  aid 
read,  in  the  l2fe  of  Antonius,  in  North's  Plutarch) 
<*Antonius  .  .  .  forsooke  L/ueiua  Caear,  who  was  his 
Vncle  by  his  mother."  Ed.  1679,  p.  078.  We  know 
nothing,  I  belieye,  of  his  haTing  giyen  up  a  Publius. 

p.  878.  **  On  olffeete,  arte,  and  imitations  "  :  —  If  any  change 
were  needful  in  this  line,  there  could  not  be  a  better  one 
than  that  proposed  by  Theobald,  *•  On  abfeet  ortt  and  imi- 
tations ; "  an  ort  being  a  scrap  or  fragment,  in  which  sense 
tlw  word  is  seyeral  times  used  by  Shakespeare.  But  why 
not  say  of  objects  and  arts,  as  well  as  of  imitations,  that 
tfaey  are  out  of  use  and  staled  by  other  men }  The  folic 
prints  and  punctuates  yery  distinctly,  «•  On  Objects,  Arta» 
and  Ixnitations." 

p  874.    *^Owr  beet  JHende  made,   our  means  etreteh*d" :  —  A 
mutilated  line  for  which  the  second  folio  giyes,  — 
•*  Our  best  friends  made,  and  our  beet  means  stretch'd  outi " 
and  Malone,  with  equal  authority,  if  not  equfil  fitness,  — 
«*  Our  best  friends  made,  our  means  stretch'd  to  the  uimoet  '* 
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soiNB  n. 

p.  376.  **  Lueitis,  do  you  the  like  " :  —  The  folio  has,  «<  LueO- 
UtUf  do  you,"  &c. ;  and,  in  the  third  line  below,  "Let 
Lucius  and  Titinius  guard,"  &c.  To  mend  the  crippled 
rhytlim  of  the  first  line,  Steepens,  striking  out  *yoTi,' 
read,  "Ludlius  do  the  like,"  &c.,  and  was  genearallj 
followed.    But  Professor  Craik  was  the  first  to  notice 


(English  of  Shaksspears,  p.  242)  the  absurdity  of  i 

ciating  Luitnus  and  7¥^«nn»— a  servant-boy  and  an  ofiicer 


of  rank  —  in  the  guarding  of  a  general's  door.    It  l 

plain  enough  that  BrtOus  should  giye  to  his  serrant  the 
same  order  that  his  fellow-commander  gives  to  his ;  and 
that  in  the  folio  *<  LueUUus^**  in  the  first  Sne,  is  a  misprint 
for  Lucius^  and  **  IjU  Lmcws^  in  the  third,  a  misprint  for 
LuciUius.  This  correction  restores  both  keeping  and 
rhythm  to  the  passage.  In  accordance  with  this  chfinge, 
it  will  be  noticed  that  in  tiie  next  Bcene  Tend  aceording 
to  the  folio)  it  is  LuciUust  not  lAteiust  wno  forbids  thip 
Poet  to  enter  BrtOus*  tent. 

ScBVB  in. 

"  •'WUhin  the  Tent  of  Brutus" :^Tbe  last  Scene  18 
supposed  to  pass  outside  of  Brutus'  tent,  into  which  he 
invites  Cassitis  in  the  last  speech  but  one.  But  in  the 
folio,  where  the  divisions  of  the  Scenes  are  not  indicated 
in  this  play,  the  simple  direction  is,  **  Exeunt  [Lucilius, 
Titinius,  Lucius,  &c.]  Manent  Brutus  and  Ceissius,*'  The 
audients  were  plainly  to  suppose  a  change  of  Scene  here^ 
as  ia  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  Act  Y.  8c.  2 ;  Someo  and 
JuUet,  Act  I,  Sc  5 ;  and  this  play,  Act  IIL  So.  !• 

"  <*Wherein  my  letter  •  . .  ums  slighted  off  " :  ^The  folio, 
« 'Wherein  my  letters  .  .  .  was,"  ^.,  which  has  been  hith« 
erto  changed  to  **  Wherein  my  letters  .  •  •  were"  &c  I 
prefer  merely  to  drop  the  single  letter  «,  which  we  so 
often  find  superfiuously  added  to  words  in  the  Iblio  and 
books  of  its  date. 

"  **Let  me  tell  yon,  Cassku" :  —  It  has  been  saspected 
that  a  syllable  is  lost  from  the  beginning  of  this  line,  and 
Pope  read,  <«  Yet  let  me,"  &c.  But  would  not  the  addi- 
tion of  a  syllable  deprive  the  line  of  a  stem  abruptness 
which  suits  it  well  ?  —  especially  as  there  is  a  superfluous 
syllable  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  line. 

p.  S77.     •• Brutus,  bay  not  me  " ;  —  The  folio,  "  bait  not 

me ; "  but  Theobald,  who  made  the  change,  seems  un- 
questionably right.    He  gave  no  reasons;  but  Cassiut 
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plainly  catches  at  and  echoes  Brutu/  word,  which  sug- 
gests to  him,  it  is  true,  a  stag  at  bay,  or  a  bull  or  bear 
at  the  stake ;  for  he  adds,  *«  You  forget  yourself  to  hedg§ 
mem" 

p.  t7S.    " to  learn  of  noble  men  " :  —  Mr.  CoUier^s  folio 

of  1632  has  the  specious  reading,  « I  shall  be  glad  to  learn 
of  abier  men ; "  referring  to  Camim*  assertion  that  he  was 
older  in  practice  and  aiSar  than  Brutui* 

p.  380.    «< dithonour  thatt  be  humour  " :  —  This  may  mean, 

dishonour,  disrespect  shown  by  you,  shall  be  attributed 
to  your  humour.  But  I  strongly  suspect  that  we  should 
read,  •<  dishonour  shall  be  honour" 

p.  881.  *•  Companion,  hence": — As  late  as  the  time  when 
Smollett  wrote  Roderick  Random,  *  companion,'  like  *  fel- 
low,' was  sometimes  used  in  a  derogatory  sense. 

p.  882.  **  — —  Impatient  of  my  absence  " :  ^  It  may  be  that, 
in  the  words  of  Professor  Craik,  "  This  speech  is,  through- 
out, a  striking  eatempliflcation  of  the  tendency  of  strong 
emotion  to  break  through  the  logical  forms  of  grammar ; " 
but  I  incline  to  the  bdief  that  we  should  read,  « Impa 
tienee  of  my  absence." 

p.  888.  **  That  by  proscription  "  •• '—  Here  *  nroscription  *  is  a 
quadrisyllable,  and  the  line  an  Alexandrine. 

p.  884.  ••  Come  on  refresh'd,  nevr-added  " :  —  Mr.  Singer  and 
Mr.  Dyce  independently  suggested  the  plausible  reading, 
insw-aidedr 


ACT  FIPTH. 

SCEHB  1. 

p.  888.    •* their  battlea  are  at  hand"  !-*i.  e.,  their  armiea. 

See,  below,  •*  Octayius,  lead  your  battle  softly  on." 

p.  889.  *'  The  poeture  of  tout  blows  are  yet  unknown  " :  — 
This  agreement  of  the  verb  with  the  noun  which  imme* 
diately  precedes  it  without  being  its  nominative,  may  be 
due  to  accident,  as  it  often  is  eren  now-a-dars ;  but  it 
occurs  too  often  for  us  to  assume  that  such  is  the  case. 

p.  890.  ••  —  OsBsar's  three  and  thirty  toounde  " ;  —  According 
to  the  historians,  Cesar  fell  under  three  and  ttoeniy 
wounds. 

p.  891 .  «•  —  our  Jbnner  ensign  •* ;  —  i.  e.,  our  fbremost  en- 
sign ; — the  comparative  for  the  superlatire,  according  to 
a  usage  of  ShakespeareTs  day. 
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sczKB  m. 

p.  393.     •• and  did  take  it  from  him  •*:  —  «  Ensign/  or 

'ancient,'  was  naed  of  old,  as  now,  to  mean  either  llie 
flog  or  him  who  bore  it«  Here,  by  a  not  very  happy 
lioenae,  it  is  naed  at  onoe  for  both. 

p.  897.  **  The  last  of  all  the  Romans  ** :  —  Rowe  and  many 
editors  after  him  read,  **  Thou  last,"  &c.,  which  is  spe- 
cious. Bat  here  Shakespeare  followed  North's  Plntardi 
Tery  closely :  «  So  when  he  [Bratas]  was  come  thither, 
after  he  had  lamented  the  death  of  Cassias,  calline  him 
the  last  of  all  the  Romanes*  being  Tnpossible  that  Home 
should  ever  breede  againe  so  noble  and  valliant  a  man  aa 
he :  he  caused  his  bodie  to  be  buried,"  &c  Ed.  1579, 
p.  1076. 

4« to  Thaeaoe  send  his  body":— The  folio,  "to 

TTusrsut"  &c.  -—  a  misprint  for  « to  Thassos,"  (properly 
Thasoif')  which  Shakespeare  found  in  North's  Plutarch. 

«•  ffis  fimeraU  *' : — The  plural  was  the  commoner  fom 
In  Shakespeare^s  day,  and  is  generally  used  by  him. 

SCBKB  V. 

p.  400.  ••Hold  thou  my  sword-Atiite " .*  —  As  m  the  caae  of 
•  ftinerals,'  the  plural  form  was  generally  used. 

"         •• some  fmofit  of  honour": — The  folie,  <•  smatch  "* 

—  a  mere  irregularity  in  the  spelling  of  •  smack.' 

p.  101.  ••  His  life  was  gentle ;  and  the  ekmenie 

So  mu^d  in  him**  &c. :  —  There  is  a  likeness  be- 
tween this  passage  and  the  40th  stanza  of  the  Third  Book 
of  Drayton's  Bamn^  Want  which  appears  in  this  form 
in  the  edition  of  1608 :  — > 

••  Such  one  he  was  (of  him  we  boldly  say) 
In  whose  rich  soule  all  soTereign  x>ower8  did  sute. 
In  whom  in  peace  the  elemente  all  lay 
So  mixt^  as  none  could  soTereigntie  impute ; 
As  all  did  goueme,  yet  all  did  obey, 
His  liuely  temper  was  so  absolute, 
That 't  seem'd,  when  Heaven  his  modell  first  began. 
In  him  it  shew'd  perfeetion  in  a  man." 
This  stansa  appeared  unaltered  in  four  subsequent  edi- 
tions ;  but  in  a  fifth  (in  folio,  1619)  it  was  given  widi  the 
following  slight  Tariations :  — > 

••  He  was  a  man  (then  boldly  dare  to  say,") 
In  whose  rich  Soule  the  Virtues  well  did  sute : 
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In  whom,  to  rnu^d,  tht  ElemenU  aU  loft 

That  none  to  one  could  Sou'reigntie  impute ; 

As  all  did  goueme,  so  did  all  obay; 

He  of  a  temper  was  so  absolute* 
As  that  it  seem'd,  when  Nature  him  began, 
She  meant  to  shew  aU  that  might  be  in  Man," 

In  the  original  version  of  the  Baront^  Want  (Morterme" 
riadoe,  1696,)  which  Drayton  entirely  recast  before  1603, 
there  is  no  trace  of  this  8tan2a.  Prom  these  &cts  Malone 
concluded  that  « Drayton  was  the  copyist  [of  Shake- 
spearel  as  his  Terses  originally  stood,"  and  that  *<  in  the 
alterea  stanza  he  certainly  was."  But  even  if  the  like- 
ness between  the  passages  in  question  must  necessarily  be 
the  consequence  of  imitation  on  the  part  of  one  poet,  it 
would  not  follow  that  Drayton  was  the  copyist.  For  we 
know  that  Shakespeare  was  ready  enough  to  take  a  hint 
or  eyen  a  thought  from  any  quarter;  and  a  decision 
that  he  did  not  do  so  in  this  case  (imitation  being  pre- 
sumed) must  rest  upon  the  previous  establishment  of  the 
fisu;t  that  JuUue  Catar  was  written  before  1603 ;  as  to 
conclude,  from  the  resemblance,  that  the  play  was  pro- 
duced before  the  recastine  of  the  poem  is  to  beg  the 
question  in  the  most  palpable  manner.  —  But  this  resem- 
blance implies  no  imitation  on  either  side.  For  the 
notion  that  man  was  composed  of  the  four  elements, 
earth,  air,  fire,  and  water,  and  that  the  well-balanced 
mixture  of  these  produced  the  perfection  of  humanity, 
was  commonly  held  during  the  sixteenth,  and  the  first 
hali^  at  least,  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  writers  of 
which  period  worked  it  up  in  all  manner  of  forms.  Ma- 
lone hunself  pointed  out  the  following  passage  in  Ben 
Jonson's  Oynthia'e  Reveb,  (Act  11.  Sc  8,^  which  was 
%cted  in  1600,  three  years  before  tiie  publication  of  the 
recast  Bartnu^  Wart  .*  •*  A  creature  of  a  most  perfect  and 
divine  temper,  one  in  whom  the  humours  and  elements  are 
peaeeahly  met,  without  emulation  of  precedenoy."  And  see 
HbB  M&ror  fir  Magittrates,  PartL,  1676:  — 

**  If  wee  connder  could  the  substance  of  a  man 
How  he  composed  is  of  Elements  by  kinde,"  &c. 

King  Ferrez,  Stan.  9. 

And  T%e  Optiek  Olatt  of  Humourt :  •*  Wee  must  know 
that  all  natural  bodies  have  their  composition  of  the 
mixture  «f  the  Elements,  fire,  aire,  water,  earth."  p.  76. 
See  also  Nares'  Olossary,  &c.,  and  Richardson's  English 
Dictionary  in  v.  •Elements.'  It  is  not  improbable  that 
Drayton,  in  correcting  his  poem  again  for  the  edition  of 
1619,  changed  ••  Heaven  his  model  first  began  "  to  ••  Na- 
TOI..  X.  kJk 
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tuf  him  began"  with  the  passage  from  JuUua  Cmmr^ 
consdonaly  or  imeoiiscioiuly,  in  mind.  But  this  is  a 
matter  of  no  present  interest ;  for  at  the  appearance  of 
that  edition  Shakespeare  had  been  dead  three  years ;  and 
the  question  is  of  importance  only  in  relation  to  the  date 
of  this  production  of  this  play,  on  which  account  it  would 
haye  been  examined  in  the  Introduction,  were  the  point 
of  Bofficient  consequence.  —  Imitation  of  one  poet  by  the 
other  might  have  been  much  more  reasonably  charged  by 
any  editor  or  commentator  who  had  happened  to  notice 
the  following  similarity  between  a  speech  of  AntawffB  and 
another  passage  in  the  Barm^  Wan :  — 

*•  I  tell  you  that  which  you  yourseWes  do  know ; 

Shew  you  sweet  Csssar's  tooumb,  poor,  poor  dumb  inovtiU, 

▲nd  bid  them  speak  for  me ;  but  were  I  Brutna, 

And  Brutus  Antony,  there  were  an  Antony 

Would  ruffle  up  your  spirits,  and  put  a  Umguo 

Jm.  09ery  wound  of  Ccesar,"  &o.    Act  III.  Sc  2. 

«•  That  now  tiietr  toMUMff  (wc<A  mouthsB  eoen  open'd  wide) 
Lastly  infoiro'd  to  call  for  present  death, 
Thai  wmU  hut  Ibwyiiat,  your  Swords  doe  giue  them 
breath."  Borwu'  Wart,  Book  IL 

St.  88,  ed.  1803. 

Which  was  thus  altered  for  the  edition  of  1619,  in  which 
it  is  a  part  of  stansa  39 :  — 

«« Bo  that  their  Woundea,  like  Mouthes,  by  gaping  wide^ 
Made  as  they  meant  to  call  fbr  present  Death, 
Had  they  but  ToBgneSt  their  dsepnesae  ginea  iSbam 
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Matbah  oocapies  twenty-one  pages  in  the  folio  of  1628,  Tis^ 
from  p.  181  to  p.  161  includve,  in  the  division  of  Tragediet. 
It  if  divided  into  Acti  and  Scenes,  but  has  no  list  of  Drunatia 
Fsnona.    This  was  first  supplied  by  Bowe 
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MACBETH. 
INTBODUCTION. 


AMONG  the  few  of  Shakespeare's  plays  whioh,  as  fiur  as  we 
know,  were  not  based  in  a  greater  or  lees  degree  upon 
noTels  or  the  works  of  other  dramatists,  we  mnst  place  Macbeth, 
He  found  the  two  stories  which  he  interwoye  into  tiie  plot  of 
this  tragedy  in  Holinshed's  Chronicles  of  Scotland.  The  first  is 
that  of  the  historical  hero  of  the  play,  a  Scottish  nobleman,  who, 
being  himself  the  heir  apparent  to  the  throne  in  case  of  King 
Duncan's  death  during  the  minority  of  his  sons,  and  being  excited 
by  the  predictions  of  three  witches  that  he  should  be  king,  at- 
tacks and  slays  his  kinsman  and  his  sovereign,  usurps  the  crown, 
rules  tyrannically,  murders  Banquo,  to  whom  the  witches  pre- 
dict that  he  shall  be  the  father  of  kings,  sacks  the  castle,  and 
slaughters  the  fsunily  of  Macduff,  who  distrusts  him,  cairies  a 
high  hand  because  the  witches  tell  him  that  he  is  invulnerable 
by  any  man  of  woman  bom,  and  is  finally  brought  to  bay  and 
slain  by  Macduff,  who  did  not  eoXiet  the  world  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature.  The  second  is  the  story  of  the  murder  of 
King  Duff  (who  reigned  about  three  quarters  of  a  century  before 
Duncan)  by  Donwald,  captain  of  the  Castle  of  Forres,  in  revenge 
of  real  or  fimded  usuries.  He,,  at  the  instigation  of  hia  wii'e, 
caused  tiie  king  to  be  slaughtered  in  the  night  by  four  of  his 
(Donwald's)  servants,  and  killed  with  his  own  hand  the  king's 
chamberlains,  to  turn  suspicion  upon  them.  Shakespeare  seems 
to  have  been  indebted  in  this  play  to  no  other  source,  either  for 
incident  or  character,  unless  we  should  except  the  superstitions, 
written  and  unwritten,  of  his  day,  concerning  witches  and 
their  spells  and  incantations.  Shakespeare  followed  Holinshed's 
relation  of  these  two  stories  very  closely,  as  &r  as  regards  die 
coarse  of  events,  and  even  in  the  preservation  of  many  minor 
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incidents,  such  as  the  ooeorrence  of  the  prodigies  which  accom- 
panied the  death  of  the  king,  and  the  conyersation  hetween 
MeUeobn  and  Macduff  in  England,  in  which  the  former  slanders 
himself  to  test  the  sincerity  of  the  latter.  And,  as  his  manner 
was,  he  did  not  even  disdain,  upon  occasion,  to  adopt  the  lan- 
guage of  the  chronicler.  The  old  story  also  suggested  to  him 
the  character  of  Lady  Matheth  herself,  and  her  agency  in  the 
tragedy.  For  Holinshed  represents  Macbeth's  wife  as  ^^Tery 
ambitious,  burning  in  unquenchable  desire  to  bear  the  name  <k 
queen."  Donwald's  wife,  too,  as  we  have  seen,  incited  her  hus- 
band to  the  murder  of  King  Ihiff ;  pertinaciously  devising  •<  the 
means  whereby  he  might  accompUsh  it;"  while  he,  althou^ 
he  yielded  to  her  fiendish  temptations,  «  greatly  abhorred  the 
act  in  his  heart." 

The  principal  points  in  whidi  Shakespeare  deviated  from 
Holinshed's  relation  of  the  story  of  Macbeth  are  the  substitution 
of  the  incidents  of  the  murder  of  King  Buff  for  the  chronider^s 
simple  statement  that  Macbeth  *•  slew  the  king  at  Invemeas»** 
and  the  making  Banquo  innocent  of  all  knowledge  of  the  design 
upon  Duncan's  life,  although  it  is  recorded  that  he  was  chief 
among  Macbeth's  partisans  in  the  msnxpation  and  suppmtms  in 
the  regicide.  By  the  former  variation  Shakespeare  gained  the 
opportunity  for  the  grandest  exhibition  of  the  pure  tragedy  of 
faoiror  that  exists  in  all  Uterature,  —  the  second  Act  of  this 
play,  —  and  for  two  preparatory  Scenes  (Scenes  6  and  7  of 
Act  I.)  which  are  surpassed  as  psychological  studies  by  iem 
even  of  his  own.  By  the  latter,  he  adroitiy  flattered  the  newly- 
crowned  monarch,  James  I.,  whose  accession  to  the  throne  of 
England  not  improbably  occasioned  the  choice  of  this  sutgaot 
for  a  new  play. 

A  question  has  been  raised,  which  cannot  be  regarded  ytt  aa 
settied,  upon  the  originality  of  the  Soenes  of  witchcraft  fai  this 
tragedy.  In  a  play  called  711s  WUeh^  Ibe  date  of  whidi  is  alto- 
gether uncertain,  and  which  was  written  by  Thomas  Mlddlaton, 
a  contemporary  of  Shakespeare,  but  who  began  his  dramatio 
career  about  ten  years  later,  there  are  Scenes  whidi  axe  unde- 
niably either  the  originals  of  the  incantation  Soenes  in  AfasMh, 
or  copies  of  them.  Shakespeare  would  not  have  hesitaled  a 
moment  ibout  imitating  Middleton,  or  any  other  writer,  bad  it 
suited  his  purpose  to  do  so ;  but  I  beiUeve  the  Soenes  in  Tie 
Witch  to  be  the  imitations,  not  only  because  they  have  the  air, 
at  once  timid,  constrained,  and  exaggerated,  which  indicates  i» 
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every  art  a  copy  by  a  rerj  much  Inferior  band,  but  becauae 
witchcraft  waa  an  essential  mothre  power  in  the  Tery  story 
which  Shakespeare  had  chosen  to  dramatise.  And  witchcraft 
being  thus  inherent  in  his  plot,  and  the  superstitions  of  his  day 
fbmishing  him  ample  material  with  'vrfiioh  to  fiilfll  this  indica- 
tion, —  exactly  the  material,  too,  which  he  used,— I  cannot 
believe  that,  with  his  wealth  of  creative  power,  he  woxild  ever 
have  thought  of  going  to  the  work  of  a  younger  dramatist  for  the 
mere  supernatural  costume  with  which  to  dress  out  such  myste- 
rious and  unique  creatures  of  his  imagination  as  the  three  weird 
sisters  of  this  tragedy.  Others  have  also  concluded  that  Mid- 
dleton  was  the  copyist ;  but  not  on  any  grounds  that  seem  to 
me  sufficient.* 

Maebeth  was  written  between  1603  and  1610.  The  former 
of  these  dates  is  fixed  by  the  vision  of  the  kings  in  Act  IV. 
8c.  1,  in  which  the  last  of  the  Hne  carry  «<  twofold  balls  and 
treble  sceptres  "  —  an  allusion  which  could  not  have  been  made 
before  James  I.  had  united  in  his  person  the  sovereignty  of  the 
three  kingdoms  known  as  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  latter 
limit  was  determined  by  the  discovery  of  a  record  of  tiie  per- 
formance of  Mtti^h  at  the  Qlobe  Theatre  on  the  SOth  of  April, 
1610,  in  the  manuscript  diary  of  Br.  Simon  Forman,  which  is 
preserved  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum*  As  James  was  not  pro- 
claimed King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  tmtil  October,  1604, 
and  as  tiie  remarkable  circumstance  of  the  union  of  the  king- 
doms under  his  sceptre  would  have  been  likely  to  direct  Shake- 
speare^s  attention  to  Us  fkvorite  historical  authority  for  the 
subject  of  a  new  play,  we  may  perhaps  safely  conclude  that 
M€uh$th  was  produced  in  1606.  In  August  of  that  year  King 
James  vinted  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  was,  of  course, 
received  with  elaborate  weloome  and  formal  entertainment.  At 
St.  John's  College  he  was  met  by  three  students  penonsdng  the 
three  weird  siiters,  who  chanted  a  dialogue  in  which  he  was 
named  as  the  descendant  of  Banquo,  whose  happy  reign  over 
the  three  kingdoms  they  had  prognosticated  so  many  centuries 
before.t    To  regard  this  performance  as  the  origin  of  the  brief 

*  8m  MpMUly  llsIone*s  Lib  of  BhSknpeare,  Yarlomm  of  1881,  Vol.  11., 

n».4ao.488. 

t  **  Tret  adoleseentet  condnno  Bfbyllanim  habttn  Indnti,  A  Oollaglo  pro- 
Aeontn,  et  esrailim  topidn  Alternstlm  osnentM,  Bcgl  w  trat  cim  HIm  filbjllas 
profltontnr,  m§m  Buwhoni  oUbi  soboUa  imptria  pmdlzenat^  Jsmqve  lUram 
compsrere,  at  oadem  TsdcInU  yeiitete  praBdleortnt  Jsoobo^  m  Jam  et  dlv 
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passage  in  the  tragedy  which  refers  to  the  same  prediction  and  Hi 
event  appears  to  me  to  reverse  the  vsnal  and  natural  relations 
of  transmitted  thought.  It  would  seem  rather  that  the  masking 
at  the  XJniTersity  was  a  scholastic  elaboration  of  Shakespeare's 
incidental  allnsion ;  and  I  have  little  hesitation  in  refemng  the 
production  of  MaebM  to  the  period  between  October,  1604,  and 
Angost,  1605. 

I  am  the  more  inclined  to  this  opinion  from  the  indicatlans 
which  the  play  itself  affords  that  it  was  produced  upon  an 
emergency.  It  exhibits  throughout  the  hasty  execution  of  a 
grand  and  dearly-conoelTed  dengn.  But  the  haste  is  that  of  a 
master  of  his  art,  who,  with  conscious  command  of  its  resources, 
and  in  the  frenzy  of  a  grand  inspiration,  works  out  his  concep- 
tion to  its  minutest  detail  of  essential  form,  leaving  the  work 
of  surface  finish  for  the  occupation  of  cooler  leisure.  "What 
the  SiBtine  Madonna  was  to  BaAiel,  it  seems  that  Macbeth  was 
to  Shakespeare  —  a  magnificent  impromptu ;  that  kind  of  im- 
promptu which  results  fixnn  the  application  of  well-disciplined 
powers  and  rich  stores  of  thought  to  a  subject  suggested  by 
occasion.  I  am  inclined  to  regard  Macbeth  as,  for  the  most  part, 
a  specimen  of  Shakespeare's  unelaborated,  if  not  unfinished, 
writing,  in  the  maturity  and  highest  vitality  of  his  genius.  It 
abounds  in  instances  of  extremest  compression  and  most  daring 
ellipsis,  while  it  exhibits  in  every  Scene  a  union  of  supreme 
dramatic  and  poetic  power,  and  in  almost  every  line  an  imperially 
irresponsible  control  of  language.  Hence,  I  think,  its  lack  of 
formal  completeness  of  versification  in  certain  passages,  and 
also  some  of  the  imperfection  in  its  text,  the  thought  in  which 
the  compositors  were  not  always  able  to  follow  and  apprehend. 
The  only  authority  for  the  text  of  Macbeth  is  the  folio  of  162S, 
the  apparent  corruptions  of  which  must  be  restored  with  a  more 
than  usually  cautious  hand.  Without  being  muldtudinous  or 
confrising,  diey  are  sufficiently  numerous  and  important  to  test 
severely  the  patience,  acumen,  and  judgment  of  any  editor. 

The  period  of  the  action  of  this  tragedy  is  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century,  and  its  incidents  occurred  in  the  course  of 
about  twenty  years.  Duncan  was  killed  about  1040,  and  Mac- 
beth defeated  and  slahi  about  1060.  The  costume  must  of 
necessity  be  the  Highland  garb ;  but  it  should  be  presented  in 

Regem  fhturam  BritannlA  ftUdntantmi  et  maltomm  ragmn  iwreatsm.  nt  «s 
BandioDli  •tfrpo  ntraqoam  alt  luerei  Britennioo  dlAdematl  d^tvns."  Wskeni 
Mea  PlaUmimti,  IWl,  PP.  18, 19. 
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as  mdimentary  a  condition  as  possible.  For  not  only  is  the 
modem  Highland  costume  an  artisdo  compilation  and  elabora- 
tion not  many  centuries  old,  though  of  elements  themselves 
mdigenons  and  ancient,  but  its  purposed  and  payonio  pic- 
turesquenesB  is  somewhat  inconsistent  with  the  rugged  and 
primitiye  social  aspect  of  this  drama,  and  the  simplicity  of  the 
motives  which  produoe  its  i 
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j^^ 


i)UNCAK,  Ku^  of  Scotland. 

Malcolm, 

donalbain, 

Macduff, 
Lenox, 

?f^^  I  Thmm  of  Soodand. 

Mbntbth,     '  •' 

Angus, 

Cathkbss, 

Flbance,  Son  to  Banqno. 

SiWABD,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  Ommrtl  ^  <A#  EmfiUk  ibrvM 

Young  Siwabo,  hit  Son. 

Sbtton,  an  Offiotfr  aiUnding  Macbeth. 

Son  to  Macduff. 

An  Engliah  Doctor.    A  Scotch  Doctor. 

A  Soldier.    A  Porter.    An  Old  Man. 

Ladt  Maobbtk. 

liADT  Macduff. 

Gentlewoman  aittnding  Jjudj  Macbeth. 

Hegatb. 

T^TM  Witches. 

Lords,  (Hntlemen,  Oi&oert,  Soldiers,  Miirderen»  Attendanta, 
omf  Messengers. 

The  Ghost  of  Banqno,  and  other  AppaHUom, 

8CENE,<fi  the  end  of  the  fourth  Act,  In  England;  tkmi^  the 
reel  of  the  Play,  in  Scotland. 

(4««) 
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THE  TBAGEDY   OF 

MACBETH. 


ACT    I. 

Soxra  L— An  open  Place. 

Thunder  and  lightning.    Enter  three  li^tchee 

First  Witch, 

WHEN  shall  we  three  meet  again. 
In  thunder*  lightning,  or  in  rain? 
2  Witch,    When  the  hurlyburly'i  done. 
When  the  battle*!  loet  ieoid  won. 
8  Witch.    That  will  be  ere  the  let  of  sun. 

1  Witch.    Where  the  place? 

2  Witch.  Upon  the  heath. 
8  Witch.    There  to  meet  with  Macbeth. 

1  Witch.    I  come,  Graymalkin! 

2  Witch.    Paddock  calls. 
8  Witch.    Anon. 

All.    Fair  is  foul,  and  fonl  is  &ir ; 
HoTer  through  the  ft)g  and  filthy  air. 

[Witdies  vaniek 
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scsNE  n. 

A  Camp  near  Forres. 

Alarum  vnihin.  Enter  King  Dttkcak,  MaIiCOUi* 
D0KAI.BAIN,  Lbfox,  wiih  Attendants,  meeting  a 
bleeding  Soldier. 

Duncan,    What  bloody  man  is  that?    He  can  re- 
port, 
As  seemeth  by  his  plight,  of  the  roTolt 
The  newest  state. 

Malcolm.  This  is  the  se^eant. 

Who,  like  a  good  and  hardy  soldier,  fought 
Gainst  my  captivity.  —  Hail,  brave  friend! 
Say  to  the  King  thy  knowledge  of  the  broiU 
As  thou  did'st  leave  it. 

Soldier.  Doubtful  it  stood; 

As  two  spent  swimmers,  that  do  cling  together 
And  choke  their  art.     The  merciless  Macdonwald 
(Worthy  to  be  a  rebel,  fbr  to  that 
The  multiplying  villainies  of  nature 
Do  swarm  upon  him)  from  the  Western  Isles 
Of  Kernes  and  C^aUowglasses  is  suppli'd ; 
And  Fortune,  on  his  damned  quarrel  snuling, 
Shew'd  like  a  rebel's  whore:  but  aU's  too  weak; 
For  brave  Macbeth,  (well  he  deserves  that  name,) 
Disdaining  fortune,  with  his  brandished  steel. 
Which  smok*d  with  bloody  execution. 
Like  valour's  minion,  carVd  out  his  passage, 
Till  he  fac'd  the  slave ; 

Which  ne'er  shook  hands,  nor  bade  farewell  to  him 
Till  he  unseam'd  him  from  the  nave  to  th'  chape. 
And  fiz'd  his  head  upon  our  battlements. 

Dun.    O  valiant  cousin!  worthy  gentleman! 
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Sold.     As  whence  the  sun  'gins  his  reflection 
Shipwracking  storms  and  direml  thunders  [break,] 
So  from  that  spring,  whence  comfort  seem'd  to  come. 
Discomfort  swells.     Mark,  King  of  Scotland,  mark: 
No  sooner  justice  had,  with  valour  arm*d, 
Compell'd  these  skipping  Kernes  to  trust  their  heels, 
But  the  Norweyan  lord,  surveying  vantage. 
With  furbish'd  arms  and  new  supplies  of  men. 
Began  a  fresh  assault. 

Dun,  Disma/d  not  this 

Our  captains,  Macbeth  and  Banquo? 

Sold.  Yes ; 

As  sparrows  eagles,  or  the  hare  the  lion. 
If  I  say  sooth,  I  must  report  they  were 
As  cannons  overcharg'd  with  double  cracks ; 
So  they  doubly  redoubled  strokes  upon  the  foe : 
Except  they  meant  to  bathe  in  reeking  wounds. 
Or  memorize  another  Golgotha, 
I  cannot  telL  — 
But  I  am  faint;  my  gashes  cry  for  help. 

Dun.     So   well   thy  words    become    thee,   as    thy 
wounds: 
They  smack  of  honour  both.  — *  Go,  get  him  surgeons. 

[^Exit  Soldier,  attended. 

Enter  Rosas  and  Axqvs, 

Who  comes  here? 

Mai.  The  worthy  Thane  of  Rosse. 

Lenox.    What  a  haste  looks  through  his  eyes! 
So  should  he  look  that  seems  to  speak  things  strange. 

Rosse,     God  save  the  King! 

Dun.  Whence  cam'st  thou,  worthy  Thane  ? 

Rosse,     From  Fife,  great  King; 
Where  the  Norweyan  banners  flout  the  sky 
And  fan  our  people  cold. 
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Norway  himself,  with  texrible  numben. 

Assisted  by  that  most  disloyal  traitor. 

The  Thane  of  Cawdor,  began  a  dismal  conflict; 

Till  that  Bellona^s  bridegroom,  lapp*d  in  proof, 

Confronted  him  with  self-comparisons. 

Point  against  point,  rebellious  arm  'gainst  arm. 

Curbing  his  lavish  spirit:  and,  to  eondade. 

The  victory  fell  on  us;  — 

Dun,  Great  hi^pineu! 

Rosse,    That  now 
Sweno,  the  Norways*  king,  craves  composition; 
Nor  would  we  deign  him  burial  of  his  men. 
Till  he  disbursed  at  Saint  Colmes*  Inch 
Ten  thousand  dollars  to  our  general  use. 

Dun,    No  more  that  Thane  of  Cawd(ff  shaU  de« 
ceive 
Our    bosom    interest  —  Go,   pronounce   his   present 

death, 
And  with  his  former  title  greet  Macbeth. 

Rosse,    Til  see  it  done. 

Dim.     What  he  hath  lost  noble  Macbeth  hath  won. 

\jE9ct0sim 

soBNB  m. 

A  Heath. 

Fhunder.    Enter  the  three  Witches. 

1  Witch,    Where  hast  thou  been,  sister? 

2  Witch.    Killing  swine. 

8  Witch,    Sister,  where  thou? 

I  Witch.    A  sailor's  wife  had  chestnuts  in  her  lap. 
And  mounch'd,  and  mounch'd,  and  mounch'd :  **  Give 

me,"  quoth  I:  — 
'*  Aroint  thee,  witch  I "  the  romp-fed  ronjon  criea. 
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Her  husband's  to  Aleppo  gone,  Master  o*  th*  Tiger : 
But  in  a  sieve  Til  thither  sail. 
And,  like  a  rat  without  a  tail, 
ril  do,  ril  do,  and  I'll  do. 

2  Wiieh.     Fll  give  thee  a  wind. 

1  Witeh.    Th*  art  kind. 

8  Witch,     And  I  another. 

1  WUeh.    I  myself  have  all  the  othet; 
And  the  very  ports  they  blow. 

All  the  quarters  that  they  know 

r  th*  shipman's  card. 

m  drain  him  dry  as  hay : 

Sleep  shall,  neither  night  nor  day» 

Hang  upon  his  pent-house  lid; 

He  shall  live  a  man  forbid. 

Weary  sev'n-nights,  nine  times  nine. 

Shall  he  dwindle,  peak,  and  pine: 

Though  his  bark  cannot  be  lost. 

Yet  it  shall  be  tempest-toss'd. 

Look  what  I  have. 

2  Witch,    Shew  me,  shew  me. 

1  Witch.    Here  I  have  a  pilot's  thumb, 
Wrack'd  as  homeward  he  did  come.      [i>nim  wiihim. 

8  Witch,    A  drum!  a  dram  I 
Macbeth  doth  come. 

AIL    The  weird  sisters,  hand  in  hand. 
Posters  of  the  sea  and  land. 
Thus  do  go  about,  about: 
Thrice  to  thine,  and  thrice  to  mine. 
And  thrice  again,  to  make  up  nine. 
Peace!  —  the  charm's  wound  up. 

Enter  Macbeth  and  Bakqito. 
Macbeth,    So   foul    and    fair    a    day   I    have   not 
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Banjuo.    How  fax  is't  call'd  to   Forret?— What 
are  these. 
So  wither'd,  and  so  wild  in  their  attire, 
That  look  not  like  th*  inhabitants  o*  th'  Earth, 
And  yet  are  on*t?    live  you?  or  are  yoa  aught 
That  man  may  question?    You   seem  to  understand 

me, 
By  each  at  once  her  chappy  finger  laying 
Upon  her  skinny  lips:  —  You  should  be  women. 
And  yet  your  beards  forbid  me  to  interpret 
That  you  are  so. 

Macb.  Speak,  if  you  can.  —  What  are  yon  ? 

1  Witch.    All  hail,  Macbeth!  hail  to  thee.  Thane 

of  Glamis ! 

2  Witch.    All  hail,  Macbeth!   hail  to  thee.  Thane 

of  Cawdor ! 
8  Witch.    All  hail,  Macbeth !   that  shalt  be  King 

hereafter. 
Ban,     Good  sir,  why  do  you  start,  and  aeem  to 

fear 
Things  that  do  sound  so  Mr  i  —  F  th'  name  of  truthr 
Are  ye  fantastical,  or  that  indeed 
Which  outwardly  ye  shew?    My  noble  partner 
You  greet  with  present  grace,  and  great  prediction 
Of  noble  having  and  of  royal  hope. 
That  he  seems  rapt  withal:  to  me  you  speak  not. 
If  you  can  look  into  the  seeds  of  time. 
And  say  which  grain  will  grow,  and  which  will  no^ 
Speak  then  to  me,  who  neither  beg  nor  fear 
Your  favours  nor  your  hate. 

1  WUch.    Hail! 

2  Witch.    Hail! 
8  WUch.    Hail ! 

1  WUch.    Lesser  than  Macbeth,  and  greater. 

2  WUch.    Not  so  happy,  yet  much  happier 
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3  Witch,    Thou   shalt  get  kings,  though  thou  be 
none: 
80,  all  hail,  Macbeth  and  Banquo! 

1  Witch,    Banquo  and  Macbeth,  all  hail! 

Macb,    Stay,  you  imperfect  speakers ;  tell  me  more. 
By  Sinel's  death,  I  know,  I  am  Thane  of  Glamis; 
But  how  of  Cawdor  ?  the  Thane  of  Cawdor  Utcs, 
A  prosperous  gentleman;  and  to  be  King 
Stands  not  within  the  prospect  of  belief, 
No  more  than  to  be  Cawdor.     Say,  from  whence 
You  owe  this  strange  intelligence?  or  why 
Upon  this  blasted  heath  you  stop  our  way 
With  such  prophetic  greeting? — Speak,  I  charge  yoa. 

[Witches  vanUk. 

Ban,    The  earth  hath  bubbles,  as  the  water  has, 
And  these  are  of  them.  —  Whither  axe  they  vanished  ? 

Macb,    Into  the  air;   and  what  seem'd  corporal, 
melted 
As  breath  into  the  wind.  —  'Would  they  had  sta/d! 

Ban,    Were   such   things  here,   as   we  do  speak 
about. 
Or  have  we  eaten  on  the  insane  root 
That  takes  the  reason  prisoner? 

Macb.    Your  children  shall  be  kings. 

Ban,  You  shall  be  King. 

Macb,    And  Thane  of  Cawdor  too :  went  it  not  so  ? 

Ban,    To  th'  self-same   tune   and  words.    Who's 
here? 

Enter  Kossb  and  Axovb, 
Rosse,    The  King  hath  happily  receirM,  Macbeth, 
The  news  of  thy  success ;  and  when  he  reads 
Thy  personal  venture  in  the  rebels'  fight. 
His  wonders  and  his  praises  do  contend. 
Which  should  be  thine,  or  his.     Silenc'd  with  that 

TOL.   Z.  B  B 
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In  Tiewing  o'er  the  rest  o*  th*  self-same  daj. 
He  finds  thee  in  the  stout  Norweyan  ranks. 
Nothing  afeard  of  what  thyself  didst  make. 
Strange  images  of  death.    As  thick  as  tale 
Came  post  with  post;  and  every  one  did  bear 
Thy  praises  in  his  kingdom's  great  defence, 
And  pour'd  them  down  before  him* 

Angus,  We  are 

To  gire  thee  from  oar  royal  master  thanks; 
Only  to  herald  thee  into  his  sight. 
Not  pay  thee. 

Rosse.    And,  for  an  earnest  of  a  greater  honour. 
He  bade  me  from  him  call  thee  Thane  of  Cawdor; 
In  which  addition,  hail,  most  worthy  Thane  I 
For  it  is  thine. 

Ban.  What!  can  the  Devil  speak  tme? 

Mach»    The  Thane  of  Cawdor  lives :  why  do  yoa 
dress  me 
In  borrow'd  robes  ? 

Ang.  Who  was  the  Thane  lives  yet. 

But  under  heavy  judgment  bears  that  life 
Which  he   deserves  to  lose.     Whether  he  was  com- 

bin'd 
With  those  of  Norway,  or  did  line  the  rebel 
With  hidden  help  and  vantage,  or  that  with  both 
He  labour'd  in  his  country's  wrack,  I  know  not; 
But  treasons  capital,  oonfess'd  and  prov'd. 
Have  overthrown  him. 

Mach.      [Aside.']     Qlamis,  and  Thane  of  Cawdor! 
The   greatest   is   behind.  —  [To    Rossx  and    Avo.] 

Thanks  for  your  pains.-— 
[To  Bano.]    Bo  you  not  hope   jour  children  shall 

be  kings. 
When  those  that  gave  the  Thane  of  Cawdor  to  me» 
Promis'd  no  less  to  them  ? 
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Ban,  Thaty  tniBted  home. 

Might  yet  enkindle  yon  unto  the  crown. 
Besides  the  Thane  of  Cawdor.    But  'tia  strange: 
And  oftentimes,  to  win  us  to  our  harm, 
The  instruments  of  darkness  teU  us  truths ; 
Win  us  with  honest  trifles,  to  betray  *b 
In  deepest  consequence.— 
Cousins,  a  word,  I  pray  you. 

Mach.  Two  truths  are  told, 

As  happy  prologues  to  the  swelling  act 
Of  the  imperial  theme.  —  I  thank  yon,  gentlemen.  — 
This  supernatural  soliciting 
Cannot  be  ill ;  cannot  be  good :  —  if  ill, 
Why  hath  it  given  me  earnest  of  success, 
Commencing  in  a  truth  ?    I  am  Thane  of  Cawdor : 
If  good,  why  do  I  yield  to  that  suggestion 
Whose  horrid  image  doth  unfix  my  hair. 
And  make  my  seated  heart  knock  at  my  ribs, 
Against  the  use  of  nature  ?     Present  fears 
Are  less  than  horrible  imaginings. 
My  thought,  whose  murther  yet  is  but  fantastical. 
Shakes  so  my  single  state  of  man,  that  function 
Is  smother'd  in  surmise,  and  nothing  is 
But  what  is  not. 

Ban.  Look,  how  our  partner  's  rapt. 

Mach.    If  chance  will  have  me  King,  why,  chance 
may  crown  me. 
Without  my  stir. 

Ban,  New  honours  come  upon  him. 

Like     our     strange    garments,    cleare    not    to    theii 

mould. 
But  with  the  aid  of  use. 

Maeh.  Come  what  come  may. 

Time  and  the  hour  runs  through  the  roughest  day. 

Ban.    Worthy  Macbeth,  we  stay  upon  your  leisure. 
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Maeb.    Give    your    &Tour :    my    dull    bnin   was 
wrought 
With  things  forgotten.  —  Kind  gentlemen,  your  psins 
Are  register'd  where  every  day  I  torn 
The  leaf  to  read  them.  —  Let  us  toward  the  king.  <^ 
Think  upon  what  hath  chanc'd;  and  at  more  time. 
The  interim  having  weigh'd  it,  let  us  speak 
Our  free  hearts  each  to  other. 

Ban.  Very  gladly. 

Maeb.    Till  then,  enough.  —  Come,  friends. 

[ExeimL 

8amx%  IV. 

Forres.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

FlavrUh.    Enter  Dimcjuf,   Mai.oolx,   Bovjo^BAxm 
Lbkox,  and  Attendants. 

Dim.    Is  execution  done  on  Cawdor  ?  are  not 
Those  in  commission  yet  retum'd? 

Mai,  My  liege. 

They  are  not  yet  come  back;  but  I  have  spoke 
With  one  that  saw  him  die,  who  did  report. 
That  very  frankly  he  confessed  his  treasons, 
Implor'd  your  Highness'  pardon,  and  set  forth 
A  deep  repentance.    Nothing  in  his  life 
Became  him  like  the  leaving  it:  he  di'd 
As  one  that  had  been  studied  in  his  death, 
To  throw  away  the  dearest  thing  he  oVd, 
As  'twere  a  careless  trifle. 

Dun.  There's  no  art 

To  find  the  mind's  construction  in  the  hoe* 
He  was  a  gentleman  on  whom  I  built 
An  absolute  trust  — 
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Enter  Macbeth,  Banquo,  Rosss,  and  Airoua. 

0  worthiest  cousin! 

The  Bin  of  my  ingratitude  even  now 

Was  heavy  on  me.    Thou  art  so  far  before. 

That  swiftest  wing  of  recompense  is  slow 

To  overtake  thee :  would  thou  had'st  less  deserved* 

That  the  proportion  both  of  thanks  and  payment 

Might  have  been  mine !  only  I  have  left  to  say. 

More  is  thy  due  than  more  than  all  can  pay. 

Maeb,    The  service  and  the  loyalty  I  owe. 
In  doing  it,  pays  itself.    Your  Highness'  part 
Is  to  receive  our  duties:  and  our  duties 
Are    to  your    throne    and   state,   children,   and    set- 

vants; 
Which   do   but  what    they   should,   by  doing  every 

thing 
Safe  toward  your  love  and  honour. 

Dun.  Welcome  hitheri 

1  have  begun  to  plant  thee,  and  will  labour 

To  make  thee  Aill  of  growing.  —  Noble  Banquo, 
That  hast  no  less  deserVd,  nor  must  be  known 
No  less  to  have  done  so;  let  me  infold  thee, 
And  hold  thee  to  my  heart. 

Ban.  There  if  I  grow. 

The  harvest  is  your  own. 

Dim.  My  plenteous  joys, 

Wanton  in  fulness,  seek  to  hide  themselves 
In  drops  of  sorrow.  —  Sons,  kinsmen,  Thanes, 
And  you  whose  places  are  the  nearest,  know. 
We  will  establish  our  estate  upon 
Our  eldest,  Malcolm;  whom  we  name  hereafter 
The  Prince  of  Cumberland ;  which  honour  must 
Not,  unaccompanied,  invest  him  only, 
But  signs  of  nobleness,  like  stars,  shall  shine 
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On  all  deservers.  —  From  hence  to  Inverness, 
And  bind  us  farther  to  you. 

Macb,    The  rest  is  labour,  which  is  not  na'd  for 
you: 
m  be  myself  the  harbinger,  and  make  joyful 
The  hearing  of  my  wife  with  your  approach ; 
So,  humbly  take  my  leave. 

Dm,  My  worthy  Cawdcnrl 

Macb.     I  Aside.']    The   Prince   of  Cumberland  I  — 
That  is  a  step, 
On  which  I  must  fall  down,  or  else  o'er-leap. 
For  in  my  way  it  lies.     Stars,  hide  your  iires  I 
Let  not  light  see  my  black  and  deep  desires; 
The  eye  wink  at  the  hand;  yet  let  that  be. 
Which  the  eye  fears,  when  it  is  done,  to  see.  [£«t<. 

Dun.    True,  worthy  Banquo :  he  is  full  so  valiant* 
And  in  his  commendations  I  am  fed; 
It  is  a  banquet  to  me.     Let  us  after  him. 
Whose  care  is  gone  before  to  bid  us  welcome : 
It  is  a  peerless  kinsman.  \_Flouri$h.    EaarnL 


SCXKE    V. 

Inverness.    A  Room  in  Maobeth's  Castle. 

ErU&r  Lady  Macbeth,  reading  a  letter. 

Lady  Macbeth.  *'  They  met  me  in  the  day  of  sue* 
eess  ;  and  I  have  UanCd  by  the  perfect* et  report^  they 
have  more  in  them  than  mortal  hunoledge.  When  1 
burned  in  desire  to  question  them  farther j  they  mads 
themsehes  airj  into  which  they  vanished.  WhUes  I 
stood  rapi  in  the  wonder  of  it,  came  missives  from 
the  King,  who  all-haWd  me,  •  Thane  of  Cawdor;' 
by  which  title  before^  these  weird  sisters  sahUed  mCf 
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and  referred  me  to  the   coming  on  of  tiime,  with^ 

*  Hail,  King  that  shalt   he  I '     This  have  I  thought 

good  to  deliver  thee,  my  dearest  partner  of  greatness^ 

that  thou  ndght'st  not  lose  the  dues  of  rejoicings  by 

being  ignorant   of  what  greainess  is  promised  thee. 

Lay  it  to  thy  heart,  and  farewell,** 

Olamis  thoa  art,  and  Cawdor ;  and  shalt  be 

What  thoa  art  promia'd.  —  Yet  do  I  fear  thy  nature  • 

It  IB  too  full  o'  th'  milk  of  human  kindness 

To  catch  the  nearest  way.    Thou  would'st  be  great, 

Art  not  without  ambition;  but  without 

The   illness    should  attend   it:    what   thou  would'st 

highly. 
That  would'st  thou  holily;  would'st  not  play  false, 
And  yet  would'st  wrongly  win;  thou'dst  have,  great 

Qlamis, 
That    which   cries,    '*Thus   thou    must  do,   if  thou 

have  it; 
And  that  which  rather  thou  do'st  fear  to  do, 
Than  wishest  should  be  undone."     Hie  thee  hither. 
That  I  may  pour  my  spirits  in  thine  ear. 
And  chastise  with  the  valour  of  my  tongue 
All  that  impedes  thee  from  the  golden  round, 
Which  Fate  and  metaphysical  aid  doth  seem 
To  have  thee  crown'd  withal.-*^ 

Enter  an  Attendant. 

What  is  your  tidings? 
Attendant.    The  King  comes  here  to-night. 
Lady  M,  Thou'rt  mad  to  say  it. 

Is  not  thy  master  with  him?  who,  wer't  so. 
Would  have  informed  for  preparation* 
Atten.    So  please   you,  it   b   true:    our  Thana  is 
coming. 
One  of  my  fellows  had  the  speed  of  him ; 
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Who,  almost  dead  for  breath,  had  scarcely  more 
Than  would  make  up  his  message. 

Lady  M.  Give  him  tending: 

He  brings  great  news.     {^ExU  Attendant.]    The  rayen 

himself  is  hoarse 
That  croaks  the  fatal  entrance  of  Duncan 
Under  my  battlements.     Come,  you  spirits 
That  tend  on  mortal  thoughts,  unsex  me  here, 
And  fill  me,  from  the  crown  to  th'  toe,  top-fbll 
Of  direst  cruelty !  make  thick  my  blood. 
Stop  up  th'  access  and  passage  to  remorse; 
That  no  compunctious  yisitings  of  nature 
Shake  my  fell  purpose,  nor  keep  peace  between 
Th'  effect  and  it  ?     Come  to  my  woman's  breasts. 
And  take  my  milk  for  gall,  yon  murth'ring  ministen. 
Wherever  in  your  sightless  substances 
You  wait  on  nature's  mischief!     Come,  thick  night» 
And  pall  thee  in  the  dunnest  smoke  of  Hell, 
That  my  keen  knife  see  not  the  wound  it  makes^ 
Nor  Heaven  peep  through  the  blanket  of  the  dark, 
To  cry,  «Hold,  hold!'  — 

Enter  Macbeth. 

Great  Glamis !  worthy  Cawdor  I 
Greater  than  both,  by  the  All-hail,  hereafter! 
Thy  letters  have  transported  me  beyond 
This  ignorant  present,  and  I  feel  now 
The  fhture  in  the  instant. 

Macb.  My  dearest  love, 

Duncan  comes  here  to-night. 

Lady  M.  And  when  goes  hence  ' 

Macb,    To-morrow,  as  he  purposes. 

Lady  Jlf.  O,  never 

Shall  sun  that  morrow  see. 
Your  face,  my  Thane,  is  as  a  book,  where  men 
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May  read  strange  matters:  to  beguile  the  time. 
Look  like  the  time ;  bear  welcome  in  your  eye, 
Your  hand,  your  tongue  :  look  like  th'  innocent  flower, 
But  be  the  serpent  under  't.     He  that's  coming 
Must  be  provided  for;  and  you  shaU  put 
This  night's  great  business  into  my  dispatch, 
\Vhich  shall  to  all  our  nights  and  days  to  come 
Give  solely  sovereign  sway  and  mastradom. 

Mach,     We  will  speak  farther. 

Lady  M.  Only  look  up  clear  s 

To  alter  favour  ever  is  to  fear. 
Leave  all  the  rest  to  me.  [Exeunt. 


SOEHS    VL 

The  Same.     Before  the  Castle. 

Hautboys   and  torches.     Enter  Duncak,  Malcolm, 

DONALBAIN,     BaNQUO,     LeiTOX,     MaCDUPV,    RoSSS, 

Angus,  and  Attendants. 

Dun,    This  castle  hath  a  pleasant  seat:  the  air 
Nimbly  and  sweetly  recommends  itself 
Unto  our  gentle  senses. 

Ban,  This  guest  of  summer. 

The  temple-haunting  martlet,  does  approve. 
By  his  lov'd  mansionry,  that  the  heaven's  breath 
Smells  wooingly  here :  no  jutty,  frieze. 
Buttress,  nor  coigne  of  vantage,  but  this  bird 
Hath  made  his  pendent  bed  and  procreant  cradle: 
Where  they  most  breed  and  haunt,  I  have  observed, 
The  air  is  delicate. 

Enter  Lady  Macbbth. 
Dun,  See,  seel  our  honoured  hostess. — 
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The  Icfve  that  foUows  us  sometime  is  our  trouble. 
Which  still  we  thank  as  love :  herein  I  teach  yoa, 
Hoir  you  shall  bid  Qod  yield  us  for  your  pains. 
And  thank  us  for  your  trouble. 

Lady  M,  AH  our  senrioe. 

In  every  point  twice  done,  and  then  done  douUe, 
Were  poor  and  ungle  business  to  contend 
Against  those  honours  deep  and  broad  wherewith 
Your  Majesty  loads  our  house.     For  those  of  old. 
And  the  late  dignities  heap'd  up  to  them. 
We  rest  your  hermits. 

Dun.  Where's  the  Thane  of  Cawdor  f 

We  cours'd  him  at  the  heels,  and  had  a  purpose 
To  be  his  purveyor;  but  he  rides  well, 
And  his  great  love,  sharp  as  his  spur,  hath  holp  him 
To  his  home  before  us.     Fair  and  noble  hostess. 
We  are  your  guest  to-night. 

Lady  M,  Your  servants  ever 

Hare  theirs,  themselves,  and  what  is  theirs,  in  compti 
To  make  their  audit  at  your  Highness'  pleasure. 
Still  to  return  your  own. 

Dim.  Qive  me  your  hand; 

Conduct  me  to  mine  host:  we  love  him  highly, 
And  shall  continue  our  graces  towards  him. 
By  your  leave,  hostess.  [EmMt 


Scsn  Vn. 

The  Same.    A  Boom  in  the  Castle. 

Hautboys  and  iorche».  Enter ^  and  paas  over  ih$  stagt^ 
a  Sewer,  and  divers  Servants,  wUh  dishes  and  set* 
vice.     Then  enter  Macbeth. 

Maeb.    If  it  were  dcme  when  *tis  done,  then  'twere 
welL 
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It  were  done  quickly  if  th'  assassination 
Could  trammel  up  the  consequence,  and  catch 
With  hia  surcease  success ;  that  but  this  hlow 
Might  be  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  here. 
But  herte,  upon  this  bank  and  shoal  of  time,  — 
We'd  jump  the  life  to  come.  —  But  in  these  cases 
We  still  have  judgment  here ;  that  we  but  teach 
Bloody  instructions,  which,  being  taught,  return 
To  plague  th'  inventor.     This  even-handed  justice 
Commends  th'  ingredients  of  our  poison'd  chalice 
To  our  own  lips.  —  He's  here  in  double  trust: 
First,  as  I  am  his  kinsman  and  his  subject; 
Strong  both  against  the  deed:  then,  as  his  host. 
Who  should  against  his  murtherer  shut  the  door. 
Not  bear  the  knife  myself.     Besides,  this  Duncan 
Hath  borne  his  faculties  so  meek,  hath  been 
80  clear  in  his  great  office,  that  his  virtues 
Win  plead  like  angels,  trumpet-tonguM,  agsdnst 
The  deep  damnation  of  his  taking-off ; 
And  pity,  like  a  naked  new-bom  babe, 
Striding  the  blast,  or- Heaven's  cherubin,  hors'd 
Upon  tiie  sightiess  couriers  of  the  air. 
Shall  blow  tiie  horrid  deed  in  every  eye. 
That  tears  shall  drown  the  wind. — I  have  no  spur 
To  prick  the  sides  of  my  intent ;  but  only 
Vaulting  ambition,  which  o'er-leaps  itself. 
And  falls  on  th'  other.  — 

Enter  Lady  Macbeth. 

How  now!  what  news? 
Lady  M.    He  has  almost  supp'd.    Why  have  you 

left  the  chamber? 
Macb.     Hath  he  ask'd  fur  me  ? 
Lady  M,  Know  you  not  he  has  ? 

Macb.    We  will  proceed  no  fEirther  in  this  business : 
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He  hath  honoured  me  of  late ;  and  I  have  bought 
Golden  opinions  from  aU  sorts  of  people. 
Which  would  be  worn  now  in  their  newest  gloss. 
Not  cast  aside  so  soon. 

Lady  M,  Was  the  hope  drunk 

Wherein  you  dress'd  yourself?  hath  it  slept  sinoe» 
And  wakes  it  now,  to  look  so  green  and  pale 
At  what  it  did  so  freely?     From  .this  time. 
Such  I  account  thy  love.     Art  thou  afeard 
To  be  the  same  in  thine  own  act  and  yalour 
As  thou  art  in  desire?    Would'st  thou  have  that 
Which  thou  esteem'st  the  ornament  of  life. 
And  live  a  coward  in  thine  own  es^em. 
Letting  'I  dare  not'  wait  upon  'I  would,* 
Like  the  poor  cat  i'  th*  adage  ? 

Macb.  Pr'ythee,  peace. 

I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man; 
Who  dares  do  more  is  none. 

Lady  M.  What  beast  was't,  tben, 

That  made  you  break  this  enterprise  to  me  ? 
When  you  durst  do  it,  then  you  were  a  man; 
And,  to  be  more  than  what  you  were,  you  would 
Be  so  much  more  the  man.     Nor  time,  nor  place. 
Did  then  adhere;  and  yet  you  would  make  both: 
They  have  made   themselves,  and   that   their  fitness 

now 
Does  unmake  you.    I  have  given  suck,  and  know 
How  tender  'tis  to  love  the  babe  that  mOks  me: 
I  would,  while  it  was  smiling  in  my  face, 
Have  pluck'd  my  nipple  from  his  boneless  gums. 
And  dash'd  the  brains  out,  had  I  so  sworn  as  you 
Have  done  to  this. 

Maeb.  If  we  should  fail,  — 

LadyM.  We  fcfl« 

But  screw  your  courage  to  the  sticking-plaee. 
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And  we'll  not  fail.    When  Duncan  is  asleep, 
(Whereto  the  rather  shall  his  day's  hard  journey 
Soundly  invite  him)  his  two  chamherlains 
Will  I  with  wine  and  wassail  so  convince. 
That  memory,  the  warder  of  the  brain, 
8hall  be  a  fume,  and  the  receipt  of  reason 
A  limbeck  only:  when  in  swinish  sleep 
Their  drenched  natures  lie,  as  in  a  death. 
What  cannot  you  and  I  perform  upon 
Th'  unguarded  Duncan  ?  what  not  put  upon 
His  spongy  officers,  who  shall  bear  the  guilt 
Of  our  great  quell  ? 

Macb,  Bring  forth  men-children  only! 

For  thy  undaunted  mettle  should  compose 
Nothing  but  males.     Will  it  not  be  received. 
When  we  have  mark'd  with  blood  those  sleepy  two 
Of  his  own  chamber,  and  us'd  their  very  daggers. 
That  they  have  done't? 

Lady  M.  Who  dares  receive  it  other, 

As  we  shall  make  our  grie&  and  clamour  roar 
Upon  his  death? 

Macb,  I  am  settled;  and  bend  up 

Each  cC^oral  agent  to  this  terrible  feat. 
Away,  and  mock  the  time  with  fairest  shew: 
False  &ce  must  hide  what  the  false  heart  doth  know. 

[Easeml, 
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ACT    II. 

SoBKB  1.  —  The  Same.    Court  within  tiie  CSude. 
Enter  Bavquo,  and  Fuuvos  befor4  him  with  a  torch* 

Banquo. 

HOW  goes  the  night,  boy  ? 
Fleanee,    The  moon  is  down;  I  have  not  heard 
the  dock. 
Ban,    And  she  goes  down  at  twelve. 
Fie.  I  take%  'tis  later,  air. 

Ban.    Hold,  take  my  sword. — There's  husbandly 
in  heaven; 
Their  candles  are  all  out.-— Take  thee  tiiat  toa 
A  heavy  summons  lies  like  lead  upon  me. 
And  yet  I  would  not  sleep :  merciful  powers^ 
Restrain  in  me  the  cursed  thoughts,  that  nature 
Gives  way  to  in  repose !  —  Qive  me  my  swonL  — 

Enter  Macbsth,  and  a  Servant  vdth  a  torch* 

Who's  there? 

Mach.    A  friend* 

Ban.    What,  sirl   not  yet   at  rest?    The  Kin^s 
a-bed :  — 
He  hath  been  in  unusual  pleasure,  and 
Sent  forth  great  largess  to  your  offices. 
This  diamond  he  greets  your  wife  withal. 
By  the  name  of  most  kind  hostess :  —  and  shut  up 
In  measureless  content. 

Mach.  Being  unprepar'd. 

Our  will  became  the  servant  to  defect. 
Which  else  should  free  have  wrought 
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Ban.  AU's  welL 

I  dreamt  last  night  of  the  three  wend  ibten : 
To  yoQ  they  haTe  sheVd  some  truth* 

Maeb.  I  think  not  of  them : 

Yety  when  we  can  entreat  an  hour  to  serre. 
We  would  spend  it  in  some  worda  upon  that  buai* 

ness. 
If  you  would  grant  the  time. 

Ban.  At  your  kind'st  Insure* 

Maeb.    U  you  shall  deaye  to  my  consent,  when  'tis. 
It  shall  make  honour  for  you. 

Ban.  So  I  lose  none 

In  seeking  to  augment  it,  but  still  keep 
My  bosom  franchis'd,  and  aUegianoe  dear, 
I  shall  be  counsell'd. 

Maeb.  Good  repose,  the  while  1 

Ban.    Thanks,  sir:  the  like  to  you. 

{^Exeunt  Bjlsqvo  and  Fusakcs. 

Maeb,    Go;   bid  thy  mistress,  when  my  drink  is 
ready, 
She  strike  upon  the  beU.     Get  thee  to  bed.— 

lExU  Servant. 
Is  this  a  dagger  which  I  see  before  me. 
The  handle  toward  my  hand?    Come,  let  me  clutch 

thee:  — 
I  hare  thee  not,  and  yet  I  see  thee  stilL 
Art  thou  not,  fittal  Tision,  sensible 
To  feeling,  as  to  sight?  or  art  thou  but 
A  dagger  of  the  mind,  a  ftdse  creation. 
Proceeding  from  the  heat-oppressed  brain? 
I  see  thee  yet,  in  form  as  palpable 
As  this  which  now  I  draw. 
Thou  marshall'st  me  the  way  that  I  was  going; 
And  such  an  instrument  I  was  to  use.— 
Mine  eyes  are  made  the  fools  o'  ih'  other 
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Or  else  worth  all  the  rest:  I  see  thee  still; 

And  on  thy  blade  and  dudgeon  gouts  of  blood. 

Which  was  not  so  before.  —  There's  no  such  thing: 

It  is  the  bloodj  business  which  informs 

Thus  to  mine  eyes.  —  Now  o'er  the  one  half  world 

Nature  seems  dead,  and  wicked  dreams  abuse 

The  curtain'd  sleep:  witchcraft  celebrates 

Pale  Hecate's  off 'rings ;  and  wither'd  murther» 

Alarum' d  by  his  sentinel,  the  wolf, 

Whose   howFs    his    watch,    thus    with    Ms    steallhy 

pace. 
With  Tarquin's  ravishing  strides,  towards  his  design 
Moves  like  a  ghost.  ^-  Thou  sure  and  firm-set  earth. 
Hear  not  my  steps,  which  way  they  walk,  for  fear 
Thy  very  stones  prate  of  my  where-about. 
And  take  the  present  horror  from  the  time. 
Which    now   suits   with    it.  —  Whiles    I   threat,   he 

lives: 
Words  to  the  heat  of  deeds  too  cold  breath  gives. 

[il  beU  rings 
I  go,  and  it  is  done:  the  bell  invites  me. 
Hear  it  not,  Duncan;  for  it  is  a  knell. 
That  summons  thee  to  Heaven  or  to  HelL        [ExiL 

[BoeiiA  n.,  1038.] 

Enter  Lady  Macbeth. 

Lady  M,    That  which  hath  made  them  drunk  hath 

made  me  bold: 
What   hath   quench'd   them   hath  given  me  fire.—' 

Hark!— Peace! 
It  was  the  owl  that  shriek'd,  the  fatal  beUman, 
Which  gives  the  stem'st  good-night     He  is  about  it 
The  doors  are  open;  and  the  surfeited  grooms 
Do  mock  their   charge  with   snores:   I  have  dmgg*d 

their  possets, 
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That  Death  and  Nature  do  contend  about  them, 
Whether  they  live  or  die, 

Macb.    \W%ih%n.'\    Who's  there?  — what,  ho! 

Lady  M.    Alack !  I  am  afraid  the j  have  awak*d» 
And  'tis  not  done :  —  th'  attempt,  and  not  the  deed. 
Confounds  us.—* Hark!  —  I  laid  their  daggers  ready; 
He  could  not  miss  'em.  —  Had  he  not  resembled 
My  fiither  as  he  slept,  I  had  done  't.  —  My  husband  ? 

Enter  Macbbth. 

Macb.    I  hare  done  the  deed.  —  Didst  thou  not  hear 
a  noise? 
*    Lady  M,    I  heard  the  owl  scream,  and  the  crickets 

cry. 
Did  not  you  speak  ? 
Mach.  When  ? 

Lady  M.  Now. 

Macb,  As  I  descended  f 

Lady  M.    Ay. 
Macb.    Hark  I 
Who  lies  i'  th'  second  chamber  ? 

Lady  M.  Donalbain. 

Macb,    This  is  a  sorry  sight. 

[^Looking  on  hU  hands. 

Lady  M.    A  foolish  thought,  to  say  a  sorry  sight. 

Macb.    There's  one  did  laugh  in's  sleep,  and  one 

cri'd,  "Murtherl" 

That  they  did  wake  each  other:   I  stood  and  heard! 

them; 
But  they  did  say  Uieir  prayers,  and  address'd  them 
Again  to  sleep. 
Lady  M.  There  are  two  lodg'd  together. 

Macb.    One  cri'd,  **  God  bless  us ! "  and,  "  Amen," 
the  other. 
^8  they  had  seen  me,  with  these  hangman's  handst 

▼OL.  X.  0  0 
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LiBt'ning  their  fear.  —  I  could  not  say  *  Amen/ 
When  they  did  say  "  God  bless  us/* 

Lady  M.  Consider  it  not  so  deeply. 

Macb.      But    wherefore    could    not    I    pronounce 
•Amen'? 
1  had  most  need  of  blessing,  and  *  Amen  * 
Stuck  in  my  throat. 

Lady  M.  These  deeds  must  hot  be  thought 

After  these  ways :  so,  it  will  make  us  mad. 

Macb.     Methought    I   heard   a   voice    cry,  •*  Sleep 
no  more ! 
Macbeth  does  murther  sleep,'*  —  the  innocent  sleep; 
Sleep,  that  knits  up  the  ravell'd  sleave  of  care. 
The  death  of  each  da/s  life,  sore  labour's  bath. 
Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  nature's  second  course. 
Chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast ;  — 

Lady  M,  What  do  you  mean? 

Macb.     Still  it  cri'd,  '•  Sleep  no  more !"  to  all  the 
house : 
•*01amis  hath  murther'd  sleep,  and  therefore  Cawdor 
Shall  sleep  no  more ;  Macbeth  shall  sleep  no  more !  "* 

Lady   M.     Who   was  it    that  thus   cri'd?    Why, 
worthy  Thane, 
You  do  unbend  your  noble  strength,  to  think 
So  brainsickly  of  things.     Go,  get  some  water, 
And  wash  this  filthy  witness  from  your  hand.— 
Why  did  you  bring  these  daggers  from  the  place? 
They  must  lie  there:  go,  carry  them,  and  smear 
The  sleepy  grooms  with  blood. 

Macb.  ril  go  no  more; 

I  am  afraid  to  think  what  I  have  done ; 
Look  on't  again  I  dare  not. 

Lady  M,  Infirm  of  purpose  1 

Give  me  the  daggers.     The  sleeping  and  the  dead 
Are  but  as  picturp«t  •  'tis  the  eye  of  childhood. 
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That  fears  a  painted  devil.    If  he  do  bleed, 
rU  gild  the  faces  of  the  grooms  withal. 
For  it  must  seem  their  guilt. 

lExit.  — •  Knocking  within, 
Maeb.  Whence  is  that  knocking?  — 

How  is*t  with  me,  when  every  noise  appals  me? 
What  hands   are  here  ?    Ha  I   they  pluck  out  mine 

eyes. 
Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood 
Clean    from    my   hand  ?     No ;    this    my   hand    will 

rather 
The  multitudinous  seas  incarnadine. 
Making  the  green  one  red. 

Enter  Lady  Macbeth. 

Lady  M.    My  hands   are   of  your   colour ;    but  1 

shame 
To   wear   a   heart   so   white.     [^Knock."]     I  hear  a 

knocking 
At  the  south  entry:  —  retire  we  to  our  chamber. 
A  little  water  clears  us  of  this  deed : 
How  easy  is  it,  then!     Your  constancy 
Hath  left  you  unattended.  —  [£nocAr.]     Hark !   more 

knocking. 
Get  on  your  nightgown,  lest  occasion  call  us. 
And  shew  us' to  be  watchers.  —  Be  not  lost 
8o  poorly  in  your  thoughts. 

Maeb,    To  know  my  deed,  'twere  best  not  know 

myself.  [^Knock, 

Wake    Duncan    with   thy   knocking:    I   would   thou 

could'st !  [^Exeunt. 

[8eeB«  m^  1S28.] 

Enter  a  Porter.  [^Knocking  within. 
Porter*    Here's   a  knocking,   indeed  1     If  a  man 
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were  porter  of  Hell-gate,  he  should  hare  old  turning 
the  key.  [^Knocking.']  Knock,  knock,  knock.  Who*a 
there,  i'  th'  name  of  Beelzebub?  —  Here's  a  farmer* 
that  hang'd  himself  on  the  expectation  of  plenty: 
come  in  time ;  have  napkins  enough  about  you ;  here 
you'll  sweat  for't.  IKnockingJ]  Knock,  knock.  Who's 
there,  in  the  other  devil's  name?  —  'Faith,  here's  an 
equivocator,  that  could  swear  in  both  the  scales  against 
either  scale ;  who  committed  treason  enough  for  God's 
sake,  yet  could  not  equivocate  to  Heaven:  O,  come 
in,  equivocator.  {^Knocking.']  Knock,  knock,  knock. 
^Vho's  there?  —  'Faith,  here's  an  English  taOor  come 
hither  for  stealing  out  of  a  French  hose:  oome  in, 
tailor,  here  you  may  roast  your  goose.  [^KnoekingJ] 
Knock,  knock.  Never  at  quiet!  What  are  you?*- 
But  this  place  is  too  cold  for  Hell.  FU  devil- 
porter  it  no  farther  :  I  had  thought  to  have  let  in  some 
of  all  professions,  that  go  the  primrose  way  to  th' 
everlasting  bonfire.  [^Knocking.']  Anon,  anon :  I  pray 
you,  remember  the  porter.  [^Opens  the  gate. 

Enter  Macdupf  and  Lekox« 

Macduff.    Was  it  so  late,  friend,  ere  you  went  to 
bed. 
That  you  do  lie  so  late  ? 

Port.  'Faith,  sir,  we  were  carousing 'till  the  second 
cock;  and  drink,  sir,  is  a  great  provoker  of  three 
things. 

Macd,  What  three  things  does  drink  especially 
provoke  ? 

Port.  Marry,  sir,  nose-painting,  sleep,  and  urine. 
Lechery,  sir,  it  provokes  and  unprovokes :  it  provokes 
the  desire,  but  it  takes  away  the  performance.  There- 
fore much  drink  may  be  said  to  be  an  equivocator 
with  lechery :  it  makes  him,  and  it  mars  him ;  it  sets 
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nim  on,  and  it  takes  him  off;  it  persuades  Him,  and 
disheartens  him ;  makes  him  stand  to,  and  not  stand 
to :  in  conclusion,  equivocates  him  in  a  sleep,  and, 
giving  him  the  lie,  leaves  him. 

Macd,     I  believe  drink  gave  thee  the  lie  last  night. 

Port.  That  it  did,  sir,  i*  the  very  throat  on  me: 
Iml  I  requited  him  for  his  lie;  and,  I  think,  being 
too  strong  for  him,  though  he  took  up  my  legs  some- 
time, yet  I  made  a  shift  to  cast  him. 

Macd.     Is  thy  master  stirring  ?  — 

Enter  Macbbth. 

Our  knocking  has  awak'd  him;  here  he  comes. 

Len,     Good-morrow,  noble  sir ! 

Macb,  Oood-morrow,  both  I 

Macd,     Is  the  King  stirring,  worthy  lliane  ? 

Macb,  Not  yet. 

Macd.     He   did    command   me   to   call    timely    on 
him : 
I  have  almost  slipp*d  the  hour. 

Macb.  I'll  bring  you  to  him. 

Macd.     1  know  this  is  a  joyful  trouble  to  you ; 
But  yet,  'tis  one. 

Macb.     The  labour  we  delight  in  physics  pain. 
This  Ib  the  door. 

Macd.  m  make  so  bold  to  call. 

For  'tis  my  limited  service.  [Eri<  Macdttfv. 

Len.     Goes  the  King  hence  to-day? 

Macb.  He  does  :  —  he  did  appoint  so. 

Len.    The  night  has  been  unruly :  where  we  lay. 
Our  chimneys  were  blown  down ;  and,  as  they  say, 
Lamentings  heard  i'  th'  air ;  strange  screams  of  death, 
And  prophesying,  with  accents  terrible. 
Of  dire  combustion  and  confus'd  events 
New  hatch'd  to  th'  woeful  time.     The  obscure  bird 
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Clamoured  the  livelong  night:  some  say  the  Earth 

Was  feverouSy  and  did  shake. 

Maeh.  'Twas  a  rough  ni^it 

Len.    My  young  remembrance  cannot  parallel 

A  fellow  to  it. 

Enter  Macduft. 

Macd,    O  hozTor  I    honor  !   horror  !    Tongae»  nof 

heart* 

Cannot  conceive^  nor  name  thee! 

MachA 

j^^     >  Whafa  the  matter? 

Macd.     Confusion  now  hath  made  his  master-piece. 
Most  sacrilegious  murther  hath  broke  ope 
The  Lord's  anointed  temple,  and  stole  thence 
The  life  o'  th'  building. 

Mach,     What  is't  you  say  ?  the  life  ? 

Len.    Mean  you  his  Majesty? 

Macd.    Approach   the   chamber,  and  destroy  yoox 
sight 
With  a  new  Gorgon.  —  Do  not  bid  me  speak: 
See,  and  then  speak  yourselves.  —  Awake  1  awake  I  *- 
[Exeunt  Macbeth  and  Lskox. 
Ring  the  alarum-bell.  ^-  Murther  and  treason  1 
Banquo  and  Donalbain !  Malcolm,  awake! 
Shake  off  this  downy  sleep,  death's  counterfeit. 
And  look  on  death  itself!  —  up,  up,  and  see 
The  great  doom's  image  !  —  Malcolm  !  Banquo ! 
As  from  your  graves  rise  up,  and  walk  like  sprites 
To  countenance  this  horror!     Ring  the  bell. 

[JJeZZ  Tinge. 
Enter  Lady  Macbeth. 

Lady  M.    What's  the  business, 
That  such  a  hideous  trumpet  calls  to  parley 
The  sleepers  of  the  house  ?  speak,  speak  1 

Macd.  O  gentle  la^yl 
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'Tis  not  for  you  to  hear  what  I  can  speak: 
The  repetition,  in  a  woman's  ear. 

Enter  Banquo. 

Would  murther  as  it  fell.  —  O  Banquol  Banquol 
Our  rojal  master's  murther'dl 

Lady  M,  Woe,  alas  t 

What!  in  our  house? 

Ban.  Too  cruel  anj  where. 

Dear  Duff,  I  pr'ythee,  contradict  thyself^ 
And  say  it  is  not  so. 

Enter  Macbsth  and  Lenox. 

Macb.    Had  I  but  di'd  an  hour  before  this  chancef 
I  had  liy'd  a  blessed  time;  for  from  this  instant 
There's  nothing  serious  in  mortality; 
All  is  but  toys:  renown  and  grace  is  dead; 
The  wine  of  life  is  drawn,  and  the  mere  lees 
Is  left  this  Tault  to  brag  of. 

Enter  Malcolm  and  Dokalbaih. 

DonaJhain,     What  is  amiss  ? 

Maeb.  You  are,  and  do  not  knoVt: 

The  spring,  the  head,  the  fountain  of  your  blood 
Is  stopp'd ;  the  very  source  of  it  is  stopp'd. 

Maed,    Your  ro3ral  father's  murther'd. 

Mai.  O  I  by  whom  ? 

Left.    Those   of  his   chamber,   as  it   seem'd,   had 
done't. 
Their  hands  and  £Bices  were  all  badg'd  with  blood; 
So  were  their  daggers,  which,  unwip'd,  we  found 
Upon  their  piUows:   they  star'd,  and  were  distracted. 
No  man's  life  was  to  be  trusted  with  them. 

Maeb.    O,  yet  I  do  repent  me  of  my  fury. 
That  I  4id  kill  them. 
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Macd,  Wherefore  did  you  so? 

Macb.    Who  can  be  wise,  axnaz*d,  temperate  and 
furious. 
Loyal  and  neutral,  in  a  moment?    No  man: 
The  expedition  of  my  violent  love 
Out-ran  the  pauser  reason.  —  Here  lay  Duncan, 
His  silver  skin  lac'd  with  his  golden  blood; 
And  his  gash'd  stabs  look'd  like  a  breach  in  nature. 
For  ruin's  wasteful  entrance:  there,  the  murtherers, 
Steep'd  in  the  colours  of  their  trade,  their  daggers 
Unmannerly  breech*d  with  gore.     Who  could  refrain, 
That  had  a  heart  to  love,  and  in  that  heart 
Courage,  to  make  's  love  known  ? 

Lady  M.  Help  me  hence,  hoi 

Maed,    Look  to  the  lady. 

Mai.    Why  do  we  hold  our  tongues,  that  most 
may  claim 
lliis  argument  for  ours? 

Don.  What  should  be  spoken 

Here,  where  our  fate,  hid  in  an  auger-hale, 
May  rush,  and  seize  us?    Let*s  away:  our  tears 
Are  not  yet  brew'd. 

Mai.  Nor  our  strong  sorrow 

Upon  the  foot  of  motion. 

Ban.  Look  to  the  lady. — 

[Lady  Macbeth  is  carried  out 
And  when  we  have  our  naked  frailties  hid. 
That  suffer  in  exposure,  let  us  meet. 
And  question  this  most  bloody  piece  of  work. 
To  know  it  farther.    Fears  and  scruples  shake  us: 
In  the  great  hand  of  Qod  I  stand;  and,  thence, 
Against  the  nndivulg*d  pretence  I  fight 
Of  treasonous  malice. 

Maed.  And  so  do  I. 

Att.  SoaU. 
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Macb^  Let's  briefly  put  on  manly  readiness. 

And  meet  T  th*  hall  together. 

AU.  Well  contented. 

[^Exeunt  all  hU  Mal.  and  Dov. 

Mai.    What  will  you  do?    Let's  not  consort  with 
them: 
To  shew  an  nnfelt  sorrow  is  an  office 
Which  the  false  man  does  easy.     FU  to  England* 

Dan.    To  Ireland  I:  our  separated  fortune 
Shall  keep  us  both  the  safer;  where  we  are» 
There's  daggers  in  men's  smiles:  the  near  in  blood. 
The  nearer  bloody. 

Mai,  This  murtherous  shaft  that's  shot 

Hath  not  yet  lighted,  and  our  safest  way 
Is  to  avoid  the  aim:  therefore,  to  horse; 
And  let  us  not  be  dainty  of  leave-taking. 
But  shift  away.     There's  warrant  in  that  theft 
Which  steals  itself,  when  there's  no  mercy  left. 

[ExeiuU. 

Soxsix  n. 

[Soeae  IT.,  1028.1 

Without  the  Castle. 

Enter  Rosss  and  an  Old  Man. 

Old  Man.    Threescore  and  ten  .1  can  remember 
well; 
Within  the  volume  of  which  time  I  have  seen 
Hours  dreadftil,  and  things   strange;   but  this   sore 

night 
Hath  trifled  former  knowings. 

RoBBB.  Ah  I  good  father. 

Thou  seest,  the  heavens,  as  troubled  with  man's  act, 
Threaten  his  bloody  stage :  by  th'  dock  'tis  day, 
0  c* 
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And  yet  dark  night  strangles  the  trayelling  lamp. 
Is't  night's  predominance,  or  the  day's  shame. 
That  darkness  does  the  face  of  Earth  entomb* 
When  living  light  should  kiss  it? 

Old  M.  *Tis  mmataraU 

Even  like  the  deed  that's  done.     On  Tuesday  kst, 
A  falcon,  tow'ring  in  her  pride  cf  place. 
Was  by  a  mousing  owl  havrk'd  at  and  kill'd. 

Rosse.    And  Duncan's  horse,  (a  thing  most  itmige 
and  certain,) 
Beauteous  and  swift,  the  misdons  of  their  race, 
lum'd  wild  in  nature,  broke  their  stalls,  flung  out. 
Contending  'gainst  obedience,  as  they  would 
Make  war  witii  mankind. 

Old  M.  'Tis  said,  they  ate  each  other. 

Ro88e.    They  did  so;  to  di'  amazement  of 
eyes. 
That  look'd  upon  't.     Here   comes   the   good 
duff.— 

Enter  MACBtmr. 

How  goes  the  world,  sir,  now) 

Macd.  Why,  see  you  not? 

RoBBe.    Is't  known  who  did  this  more  than  bloody 
deed? 

Macd,    Those  that  Macbeth  hath  slain. 

RoBBB,  Alas  the  day! 

What  good  could  they  pretend  ? 

Macd.  They  were  subom'd, 

Malcolm  and  Donalbain,  the  King's  two  sons. 
Are  stol'n  away  and  fled ;  which  puts  upon  thea 
Suspicion  of  the  deed. 

RoBBB.  'Ghunst  nature  still: 

Thriftless  ambition,  that  will  ravin  up 
Thine  own  life's  means! — Then,  'tis  most  UIbb, 
The  sovereignty  will  fall  upon  Macbeth. 
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Maed.    He  ia  already  nam*d,  and  gone  to  Soona 
To  be  invested. 

Rosse.  Where  is  Duncan's  bodj? 

Macd,    Carried  to  Colme-kill ; 
The  sacred  store-house  of  his  predecessors. 
And  goardian  of  their  bones. 

Rosse.  Win  yon  to  Scone? 

Macd.    No,  coosin;  1*11  to  Fife. 

Rosse.  Wen,  I  wfll  thither. 

Maed,    WeD,  may  you  see  things  weU  done  there  s 
—  adieu  — 
Lest  our  old  robes  sit  easier  than  our  newt 

Rosse.    Farewell,  father. 

Old  M.     God*s  benison   go  with  you ;   and  with 
those. 
That  would  make  good  of  bad,  and  friends  of  foes! 

[ExmmL 


ACT    III. 

SoxNX  I.— Forres.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

EfUsr  BAiTatro. 

Baitqvo. 

THOU  hast  it  now,  King,  Cawdor,  Olamis,  an. 
As  the  weird  women  promised;  and,  I  fear, 
Thou  pla/d'st  most  foully  for  *t.    Yet  it  was  said. 
It  should  not  stand  in  thy  posterity; 
Bat  that  myself  should  be  the  root  and  father 
Of  many  kings.     If  there  come  truth  from  them, 
(As  upon  thee,  Acbeth,  their  speeches  shine,) 
Why,  by  the  verities  on  thee  made  good. 
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May  they  not  be  my  oracles  as  well, 

And  set  me  up  in  hope  ?     But,  hush ;  no  more. 

Sennet  sounded.  Enter  Macbsth,  as  King;  Lady 
Macbsth,  as  Queen  ;  Lenox,  Rosse,  Lords,  Ladies, 
and  Attendants. 

Mach.    Here's  our  chief  guest. 

Lady  M.  If  he  had  been  forgotten, 

It  had  been  as  a  gap  in  our  great  feast. 
And  all  things  unbecoming. 

Mach.    To-night  we  hold  a  solemn  supper,  sir, 
And  rU  request  your  presence. 

Ban.  Let  your  Highnaas 

Command  upon  me,  to  the  which  my  duties 
Are  with  a  most  indissoluble  tie 
For  ever  knit. 

Macb.     Ride  you  this  afternoon? 

Ban.    Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Macb.    We   should  have   else    desir'd    your    good 
advice 
(Which  still  hath  been  both  grave  and  prosperous) 
>n  this  day's  council;  but  we'U  take  to-morrow. 
Is't  far  you  ride  ? 

Ban.    As  far,  my  lord,  as  wiU  fill  up  the  time 
'Twixt    this    and    supper :    go   not    my   horse    tbe 

better, 
I  must  become  a  borrower  of  the  night 
For  a  dark  hour,  or  twain. 

Macb.  Fail  not  our  feast 

Ban.    My  lord,  I  will  not. 

Macb.    We  hear,  our  bloody  cousins  are  bestoVd 
In  England  and  in  Ireland;  not  confessing 
Their  cruel  parricide,  filling  their  hearers 
With  strange  invention.     But  of  t|pb  to-motrow ; 
When,  therewithal,  we  shall  have  cause  of  state 
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Craving  us  jointlj.     Hie  you  to  horse:  adieu. 
Till  you  return  at  night.     Goes  Fleance  with  you? 

Ban.    Ay,  my  good  lord :  our  time  does  call  upon*8. 

Maeh.     I  wish  your  horses  swift,  and  sure  of  foot ; 
And  so  I  do  commend  you  to  their  backs. 
FarewelL—  {^Exit  Banquo. 

Let  every  man  be  master  of  his  time 
Till  seven  at  night.     To  make  society 
The  sweeter  welcome,  we  will  keep  oursclf 
Till  supper-time  alone :  while  then,  GK>d  be  with  you. 
[^Exeunt  Lady  Macbeth,  Lords,  Ladies,  4"^. 
Sirrah,  a  word  with  you. 
Attend  those  men  our  pleasure? 

Alien.  They  are,  my  lord. 

Without  the  palace  gate. 

Macb.     Bring  them  before  us.  —  {^Exit  Atten.]  To 
be  thus  is  nothing. 
But  to  be  safely  thus.  —  Our  fears  in  Banquo 
Stick  deep ;  and  in  his  royalty  of  nature 
Reigns   that  which  would  be  fear*d:   'tis  much  he 

dares; 
And  to  that  dauntless  temper  of  his  mind. 
He  hath  a  wisdom  that  doth  guide  his  valomr 
To  act  in  safety.    There  is  none  but  he 
Whose  being  I  do  fear;  and  under  him 
My  genius  is  rebuked,  as,  it  is  said, 
Mark  Antony's  was  by  Caesar.     He  chid  the  sistersi 
When  first  they  put  Ihe  name  of  King  upon  me, 
And  bade  them  speak  to  him;  then,  prophet-like. 
They  hail'd  him  father  to  a  line  of  kings. 
Upon  my  head  they  plac'd  a  fruitless  crown. 
And  put  a  barren  sceptre  in  my  gripe. 
Thence  to  be  wrench'd  with  an  unlineal  hand. 
No  son  of  mine  succeeding.     If 't  be  so. 
For  Banquo's  issue  have  I  fil'd  my  mind. 
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For  tbem  the  gracious  Duncan  have  I  murihei^d; 

Put  rancours  in  the  vessel  of  my  peace 

Only  for  them ;  and  mine  eternal  jewel 

Oiyen  to  the  common  enemy  of  man. 

To  make  them  kings,  —  the  seeds  of  Banqna  king*  I 

Rather  than  so,  oome.  Fate,  into  the  list. 

And  champion  me  to  tb'  utterance!-— Who's  there? 

Enter  Attendant,  with  ttoo  Murderers, 

Now,  go  to  the  door,  and  stay  there  till  we  calL 

lExU  Attendant 
Was  it  not  yesterday  we  spoke  together? 

1  Murderer.    It  was,  so  please  your  Highness. 

Macb.  Well  then,  now 

Have  you  consider'd  of  my  speeches  ?    Know, 
That  it  was  he,  in  the  times  past,  which  held  you 
So  under  fortune ;  which,  you  thought,  had  been 
Our  innocent  self.     This  I  made  good  to  you 
In  our  last  conference ;  pass'd  in  probation  with  yovit 
How  you  were  borne  in  band;   how  crossed;  the  ii^ 

struments ; 
Who  wrought  with  them;   and  all  things  else,  that 

might. 
To  half  a  soul,  and  to  a  notion  craz*d. 
Say,  *  Thus  did  Baaqoo.' 

1  Mur.  You  made  it  known  to  us. 

Maeb,    1  did  so;  and  went  farther,  which  is  now 
Our  point  of  second  meeting.     Do  you  find 
Your  patience  so  predominant  in  your  nature, 
That  you  can  let  this  go  i    Are  you  so  gospell'd 
To  pray  fbr  this  good  man,  and  for  his  issue. 
Whose  heavy  hand  hath  bow*d  you  to  the  grave. 
And  beggared  yours  for  ever? 

1  Mur.  We  are  men,  my  liege 

Maeb.    Ay,  in  the  catalogue  ye  go  for  men. 
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As    hoimds»    tnd    greyhomidB,    mongreb,    spanieb, 

curSy 
Shoughsy  water-rugs,  and  demi-wolTes,  are  dep*d 
All  by  the  name  of  doga:  the  Talued  file 
DistinguisheB  the  swift,  the  alow,  the  aubtle* 
The  house-keep^,  the  hunter,  every  one 
According  to  the  gift  which  booateous  Nature 
Hath  in  him  doa'd;  whereby  he  does  receiya 
Partiralar  addition,  from  the  bill 
That  writes  them  all  alike :  and  ao  of  men. 
Now,  if  yon  hare  a  atation  in  the  file 
Not  i'  th'  worst  rank  of  vinanhood,  say  % 
And  I  will  put  that  business  in  your  bosoma. 
Whose  exeeution  takea  your  enemy  off, 
Grapples  yon  to  the  heart  and.  love  of  ua. 
Who  wear  our  health  but  aickly  in  hia  life. 
Which  in  his  death  were  perfect. 

2  Mur.  I  am  one,  my  liege, 

Whom  the  Tile  blows  and  bu£Eets  of  the  world 
Have  so  ineens'd,  that  I  am  reckless  what 
I  do  to  spite  the  world. 

1  JKtir.  And  I  another. 

So  weary  with  disasters,  tugg*d  with  fortune. 
That  I  would  set  my  life  on  any  chance. 
To  mend  it,  or  be  rid  on  't. 

Mach.  Both  of  you 

Know  Banquo  was  yomr  enemy. 

2  Mur.  True,  my  lord. 
Mach.    So   is   he  mine;   and  in  such  bloody  dis* 

tance. 
That  every  minute  of  his  being  thrusts 
Against  my  near*st  of  life :  and  though  I  could 
With  bare*fbe'd  power  sweep  him  from  my  sight. 
And  bid  my  will  avouch  it,  yet  I  must  not, 
For  certain  friends  &at  are  both  his  and  mine. 
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\^oee  loves  I  maj  not  drop,  but  wall  hit  hJH 
Whom  I  myftelf  struck  down:  and  thence  it  is. 
That  I  to  your  assistance  do  make  love, 
Masking  the  business  from  the  common  eye 
For  sundry  weighty  reasons. 

2  Mur.  We  shall,  my  lard. 

Perform  what  you  command  us. 

1  Mur.  Though  oar  lives  — 
Maeb,    Your  spirits  shine    through  yoa«    Witlmi 

this  hour,  at  most, 
I  will  advise  you  where  to  plant  yourselves. 
Acquaint  you,  with  a  perfect  spy,  o'  th'  time. 
The  moment  on  't ;  for  't  must  be  done  to-night. 
And  something  from  the  palace;  —  always  thought. 
That  I  require  a  deamess:  and  with  him 
(To  leave  no  rubs  nor  botches  in  the  work) 
Fleance  his  son,  that  keeps  him  company, 
(Whose  absence  is  no  less  material  to  me 
Than  is  his  fiither^s,)  must  embrace  the  fate 
Of  that  dark  hour.     Resolve  yourselves  apart: 
m  come  to  you  anon. 

2  Mur.  We  are  resolv*d,  my  lord. 
Maeh.    Fll  call  upon  you  straight:  abide  within. 

lExeuni  Murderers. 
It  b  concluded:  Banquo,  thy  soul's  flight, 
If  it  find  Heaven,  must  find  it  out  to-night.     lEanL 


SCB2fE    IL 

The  Same.     Another  Room. 

Enter  Lady  Maobbth  and  a  Servant 
Lady  M,    Is  Banquo  gone  firom  Court  ? 
Servant.    Ay,  Madam,  but  returns  again  to-night. 
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Lady  M.    Say  to   the   King,   I  would  attend  his 
leisure 
For  a  few  words. 

Serv.  Madam,  I  will.  [Evit. 

Lady  M.  Naugbfs  had,  all's  spent, 

Where  our  desire  is  got  without  content: 
Tis  safer  to  be  that  which  we  destroy. 
Than  by  destruction  dwell  in  doubtftd  joy. 

Enter  Maobsth. 

How  now,  my  lord!  why  do  you  keep  alone, 
Of  sorriest  fioicies  your  companions  making. 
Using  those  thoughts  which  should  indeed  have  di'd 
With    them    they    think    on?     Things    without    all 

remedy. 
Should  be  without  regard:  whafs  done  is  done. 

Macb.     We  have  scotched  the  snake,  not  kiU'd  it : 
She*ll  dose,  and  be  herself,  whilst  our  poor  malice 
Remains  in  danger  of  her  former  tooth. 
But  let  the  frame  of  things  disjoint, 
Both  the  worlds  suffer. 
Ere  we  wiU  eat  our  meal  in  fear,  and  sleep 
In  the  affliction  of  these  terrible  dreams. 
That  shake  us  nightly.    Better  be  with  the  dead. 
Whom  we  to  gain  our  peace  have  sent  to  peace, 
Than  on  the  torture  of  the  mind  to  lie 
In  restless  ecstasy.     Duncan  is  in  his  grave; 
Alter  life's  fitM  fever,  he  sleeps  well; 
Treason  has  done  his  worst:  nor  steel,  nor  poison, 
Malice  domestic,  foreign  levy,  nothing 
Can  touch  him  farther! 

Lady  M,  Come  on : 

Gentle  my  lord,  sleek  o'er  your  rugged  looks; 
Be  bright  and  jovial  among  your  guests  to-night 

Macb.     So  shall  I,  love;  and  so,  I  pray,  be  you. 

VOL.   Z.  D  D 
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Let  your  remembrance  apply  to  Banqua : 

Present  him  eminence,  both  with  eye  and  tongne: 

Unsafe  the  while,  that  we  must  lave 

Our  honours  in  these  flattering  streams. 

And  make  our  faces  Tixards  to  our  hearts. 

Disguising  what  they  are. 

Lady  M.  You  must  feave  this. 

Macb,    O,  full  of  scorpions  b  my  mind,  dear  wife. 
Thou  know'st  that  Banquo  and  his  Fleance  live. 

Lady  M,     But  in  them  nature's  copy  's  not  eteme. 

Macb.    There's  comfort  yet;  they  are  assailable: 
Then,  be  thoa  jocoad.    Ere  the  bat  hath  flown 
Hia  doisfter^d  flight;  ere  to  blade  Hecate's  sunmoiu 
The  shard*bome  beetle»  with  hia  drowsy  hnms, 
Hath  rung  night's  yawning  peal,  there  shall  be  done 
A  deed  of  dread&l  note. 

Lady  M.  What's  to  be  done? 

Macb,     Be    innocent   of  the   knowledge,   dearaal 
chuck. 
Till  thou  applaud  the  deed.     Come,  seeling  ni^t» 
Scarf  up  the  tender  eye  of  pitiful  day. 
And  with  thy  bbody  and  iaviatble  hand. 
Cancel  and  tear  to  pieces  that  great  bond 
Which  ke^s  me  pale  I  — Light  thickens;  and  tfia 

crow 
Makes  wing  to  th'  rooky  wood: 
Gkxxi  things  of  day  begin  to  droop  and  drowse. 
Whiles  night's  black  agents  to  their  preys  do  rouse. 
Thou  manrell'st  at  my  wards ;  but  hoid  thee  still : 
Things  bad  begun  make  strong  themselves  by  iU. 
So,  pr'ythee,  go  with  me.  [EwemtL 
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soxKs  m. 

The  Same.    A  Park,  with  a  road  leading  to  the 
Palace. 

Enter  thru  Murderers. 

1  Jtftir.    Bat  who  did  bid  thee  join  with  us  i 
3  Mur.  liacbeth. 

3  Jtfur.     He  needs  not  our  mistrust ;  since  he  de- 
livers 

Our  offices,  and  what  we  have  to  do. 

To  the  direction  just. 

1  Jtftir.  Then  stand  with  us. 

The  west  jet  glimmers  with  some  streaks  of  day : 
Now  spurs  the  lated  traveller  apace. 
To  gain  the  timely  inn;  and  near  approaches 
The  subject  of  our  watch. 

3  Mur,  Hark !  I  hear  horses. 

Ban.    [TFi^Mfi.]    Give  us  a  light  there,  ho ! 

2  Mur.  Then,  'tis  he :  the  rest 
That  are  within  the  note  of  ei^eetation 

Already  are  i*  ih'  Cknirt. 

1  Mur.  Hia  horses  go  about. 

3  Mur.    Almost  a  mile ;  but  he  does  usually. 
So  all  m«i  do,  from  hence  to  th'  palace  gate 
Make  it  their  walk. 

2  Mur.  A  light,  a  light! 

8  Mur.  'Tis  he. 

Enter  Bakqvo  and  Fleakcs,  toith  a  torch. 

1  Mur.    Stand  to't. 
Ban.    It  win  be  rain  to-night. 
1  Mur.  Let  it  come  down. 

[Aetaulu  Bavqito. 
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Ban.    O,  treachery!   FI7,  good  Fkance,  fly,  fly, 
fly! 
Thou  may'st  revenge.  —  O  slave! 

IDies.    Flsavob  e$cape8. 
3  Mur.    Who  did  strike  out  the  light? 

1  Mur.  Was't  not  the  way? 
3  Mur.    There's  but  one  down :  the  son  is  fled. 

2  Mur.  We  have  lost 
Best  half  of  oar  affair. 

1  Mur.  Well,  let's  away, 

And  say  how  much  is  done.  [^ExemU. 


SOSHB  IV. 

A  Koom  of  State  in  the  Palace. 

A  hanquei  prepared.     Enter  Maobsth,  Lady  Mao* 
BETH,  Rossi,  Lsvox,  Lords,  and  Attendants. 

Mach.    You  know  your  own  degrees;   sit  down: 
at  first 
And  last,  the  hearty  welcome. 

Lords.  Thanks  to  your  Majesty 

Mach.     Ourself  will  mingle  with  society. 
And  play  the  humble  host. 
Our  hostess  keeps  her  state;  but  in  best  time 
We  will  require  her  welcome. 

Lady  M.    Pronounce  it  for   me,   sir,  to  aU  our 
friends; 
For  my  heart  speaks,  they  are  welcome. 

Enter  First  Murderer  to  the  door. 

Maeb.    See,  they  encounter  thee  with  their  hearts 
thanks. 
Both  sides  are  even :  here  FU  sit  i'  th'  midst. 
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Be  large  in  mirth ;  anon,  we*ll  drink  a  measure 
The  table  round.  —  [Approaching  the  door,"]    There's 
blood  upon  thy  face. 

Jfun     'Tia  Banquo*a  then. 

Maeh.     'Tie  better  thee  without,  than  he  within. 
Is  he  despatch'd? 

Mur,     My  lord,  his  throat  is  cut;   that  I  did  for 
him. 

Mach.    Thou  art  the  best  o*  th*  cut-throats.    Yet 
he's  good 
That  did  the  like  for  Fleance:  if  thou  did'st  it 
Thou  art  the  nonpareiL 

Mur.  Most  royal  sir, 

Fleance  is  'scap'd. 

Macb.     [AsideJ]    Then  comes  my  fit  again :  I  had 
else  been  perfect; 
Whole  as  the  marble,  founded  as  the  rock. 
As  broad  and  general  as  the  casing  air; 
But  now  I  am  cabin'd,  cribb'd,  confin'd,  bound  in 
To  saucy  doubts  and  fears.  —  But  Banquo*s  safe? 

Mur.    Ay,  my  good  lord,  safe  in  a  ditch  he  bides, 
With  twenty  trenched  gashes  on  his  head; 
The  least  a  death  to  nature. 

Mach.  Thanks  for  that.— 

[AHde."]    There  the  grown   serpent  lies;   the  worm, 

that's  fled. 
Hath  nature  that  in  time  will  venom  breed. 
No  teeth  for  tV  present.  — ^  Get  thee  gone  :  to-morrow 
We'll  hear  oursdyes  again.  [Exii  Miurderer. 

Lady  M.  Mj  royal  lord, 

Tou  do  not  give  the  cheer:  the  feast  is  sold 
l*hat  is  not  often  vouch'd,  while  'tis  a  making, 
*Tis  given  with  welcome.     To  feed  were  best  at  home ! 
From  thence  the  sauce  to  meat  is  ceremony : 
Meeting  were  bare  without  it. 
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3Iaeh.  Sweet  remembrancer !  -— 

Now,  good  digestion  wait  on  appetite, 
And  health  on  both! 

Len,  May  *t  please  your  Highneea  sit  t 

The  Ghost  of  Bakqito   appears^  and  oiU  im  Mao- 
bbtk'b  placo. 

Macb,    Here  had   we  now  oor   oountr/s   honour 
roof  dy 
Were  the  grae'd  person  of  onr  Banqno  present ; 
Whom  may  I  rather  challenge  for  unkindness. 
Than  pity  for  mischance! 

Rosse,  His  absence,  sir. 

Lays  blame  upon  his  promise.     Please  *t  yonr  Highness 
To  grace  us  with  your  royal  company? 

Mach,     The  table's  full. 

Len.  Here  is  a  place  reser/d,  sir. 

Mach.  Where  ? 

Len.    Here,  my  good  lord.    What  is*t  tiiat  mores 
your  Highness? 

Mach,    Which  of  yoiu  have  done  thb  ? 

Lords.  What,  my  good  lord? 

Mach.    Thou  canst  not  say  I  £d  it:  never  riiake 
Thy  gory  locks  at  me. 

Rosse.     Gentlemen,  rise ;  his  Highness  is  not  well. 

Lady  M.     Sit,  worthy   friends.     My  lord  is  often 
thus. 
And  hath  been  from  hb  youth :  pray  you,  keep  seat : 
The  flt  is  momentary;  upon  a  thought 
He  will  again  be  well.    If  much  you  note  him. 
You  shall  offend  him,  and  extend  his  passion; 
Feed,  and  regard  him  not.  —  Are  you  a  man? 

Mach.    Ay,  and  a  bold  one,  that  dare  look  on  tbs^ 
Which  might  appal  the  Devil. 

Lady  M.  O,  proper  stnffi 
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This  is  the  yery  painting  of  your  fear  t 

This  18  the  air-drawn  dagger  which,  yon  said. 

Led  you  to  Duncan.     O,  theM  flaws  and  starts 

(Impostors  to  true  fear)  would  well  become 

A  woman's  story  at  a  winter's  fire, 

Authorized  by  her  grandam.     Shame  itself! 

Why  do  you  make  such  faces?    When  all's  done. 

You  look  but  on  a  stool. 

Macb.     Pr'ythee,  see  there!  behold!  look!  lol  how 
say  you?  — 
Why,  what  care  I  ?    If  thou  canst  nod,  speak  too.  — - 
If  charnel-houses  and  our  graves  must  send 
Those  that  we  bury  back,  our  monuments 
Shall  be  the  maws  of  kites.  IGhost  duappears. 

Lady  M.  What !  quite  unmann'd  in  foUy  ? 

Macb.     If  I  stand  here,  I  saw  him. 

Lady  M,  Fie !  for  diame ! 

Macb,     Blood  hath  been  shed  ere  now,  i'  th'  olden 
time. 
Ere  human  statute  purg'd  the  gende  weal; 
Ay,  and  since  too,  murthers  hare  been  performM 
Too  teirible  for  the  ear;  the  time  has  been. 
That  when  the  brains  were  out  the  man  would  die, 
And  there  an  end ;  but  now  they  rise  again. 
With  twenty  mortal  murthers  on  their  crowns. 
And  push  us  from  our  stods.     This  is  more  strange 
Than  such  a  mnrther  is. 

Lady  M.  My  ivbrthy  lord. 

Your  noble  friends  do  lack  you. 

Macb.  I  do  forget  — 

Do  not  muse  at  me,  my  most  worthy  friends; 
I  have  a  strange  infirmity,  which  is  nothing 
To  those  that  know  me.     Come,  love  and  health  to  all ; 
Then,   Fll    sit  down.  -*  Give    me    some   wine :    fill 
fuL  — 
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I  drink  to  th'  general  joy  o'  ih'  whole  table» 
And  to  our  dear  Mend  fianquo,  whom  we  miss; 
Would  he  were  here!  to  all,  and  him,  we  thirst. 
And  all  to  all. 

7%e  Ghost  (sppears  again. 

Lords,  Our  duties,  and  the  pledge. 

Mach,    Avaunt !  and  quit  mj  sight.    Let  the  earth 
hide  thee  I 
Thy  bones  are  marrowless,  thy  blood  is  cold; 
Thou  hast  no  speculation  in  tilose  eyes, 
I  Which  thou  dost  glare  with. 

Lady  M.  Think  of  this,  good  Peers, 

But  as  a  thing  of  custom :  'tis  no  other ; 
Only  it  spoils  the  pleasure  of  the  time. 

Mach.    What  man  dare,  I  dare : 
Approach  thou  like  the  rugged  Russian  bear. 
The  arm'd  rhinoceros,  or  th'  Hyrcan  tiger; 
Take  any  shape  but  that,  and  my  firm  nerres 
Shall  never  tremble:  or,  be  alive  again. 
And  dare  me  to  the  desert  with  thy  sword; 
J£  trembling  I  inhabit  then,  protest  me 
The  baby  of  a  girl.     Hence,  horrible  shadow ! 
Unreal  mock'ry,  hence!  {^Ghost  disappears. 

Why,  so; — being  gone, 
I  am  a  man  again.  —  Pray  you,  sit  still. 

Lady  M,    You  have  displaced  the  mirth,  broke  the 
good  meeting,  ' 
With  most  admir'd  disorder. 

Maeb,  Can  such  things  be. 

And  overcome  us  like  a  summer's  doud. 
Without     our    special     wonder  ?      You     make     me 

strange, 
Bven  to  the  disposition  that  I  owe. 
When  now  I  think  you  can  behold  such  siglits. 
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And  keep  the  natural  niby  of  your  cheek, 
When  mine  is  blanch'd  with  fear. 

Rosse,  What  ughts,  my  lord? 

Lady  M.    I  pray  you,  speak  not :  he  grows  worse 
and  worse; 
Question  enrages  him.     At  once,  good  night: 
Stand  not  upon  the  order  of  your  going. 
But  go  at  once. 

Len,  Good  night;  and  better  health 

Attend  his  Majesty. 

Lady  Af .  A  kind  good  night  to  all ! 

{^Exeunt  Lords  and  Attendants. 

Mach.     It  will   have   blood,  they   say;   blood   will 
have  blood: 
Stones  have  been  known  to  move,  and  trees  to  speak ; 
Augurs,  and  understood  relations,  have 
By  magot-pies,  and  choughs,  and  rooks,  brought  forth 
The  secret'si  man  of  blood. — What  is  the  night? 

LcuLy  M.     Almost  at  odds  with  morning,  which  is 
which. 

Maeh»     How  say*st  thou,  that  Macduff  denies   hit 
person 
At  our  great  bidding? 

Lady  M.  Did  you  send  to  him,  sir  ? 

Jlfac^.    I  hear  it  by  the  way;  but  I  will  send. 
There's  not  a  man  of  them,  but  in  his  house 
I  keep  a  servant  fee'd.     I  wiU  to-morrow 
(And  betimes  I  wiU)  to  the  weird  sisters: 
More  shall  they  speak;  for  now  I  am  bent  to  know. 
By  the  woriBt  means,  the  worst.     For  mine  own  good» 
All  causes  shall  give  way:  I  am  in  blood 
Stept  in  so  far,  that,  should  I  wade  no  more, 
Returning  were  as  tedious  as  go  o'er. 
Strange  things  I  have  in  head,  that  wiU  to  hand, 
Which  must  be  acted,  ere  they  may  be  scann'd. 
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Lady  M.    You   lack   the  season  of  all   natures, 

sleep. 
Maeb.    Come»  we'll  to  sleep.    My  strange  and  self- 
abuse 
Is  the  initiate  fear,  that  wants  hard  use: 
We  are  yet  but  young  in  deed.  [ExcutU, 


Soxxx  V. 
The  Heath. 

*l7iunder.    Enter  the  three  Witches,  meeting  Hbcatx. 

1  Witch.    Why,  how  now,  Hecate!  you  look  an* 
gerly. 

Hecate,    Have  I  not  reason,  beldams  as  you  are 
Saucy  and  overbold?    How  did  you  dare 
To  trade  and  traffic  with  MacbeUi 
In  riddles  and  affairs' of  death; 
And  I,  the  mistress  of  your  charms. 
The  dose  contriver  of  all  harms. 
Was  never  call'd  to  bear  my  part. 
Or  shew  the  glory  of  our  art  ? 
And,  which  is  worse,  all  you  have  done 
Hath  been  but  for  a  wayward  son. 
Spiteful  and  wrathful;  who,  as  others  do. 
Loves  for  his  own  ends,  not  for  yon. 
But  make  amends  noiv :  get  you  gone. 
And  at  the  pit  of  Acheron 
Meet  me  i*  till*  morning:  thither  he 
Will  come  to  know  his  destiny. 
Your  vessels  and  your  spells  provide. 
Your  charms,  and  every  thing  beside. 
I  am  for  th'  air ;  this  night  1*11  spend 
(Into  a  dismal  and  a  fatal  end: 
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Qreat  business  must  be  wrought  ere  nooiL 
Upon  the  comer  of  the  moon 
There  hangs  a  Tap'rous  drop  profound; 
ril  catch  it  ere  it  oome  to  ground: 
And  that,  distiU'd  by  magic  sleights. 
Shall  raise  such  artificial  sprites. 
As  by  the  strength  of  their  illusion, 
Shall  draw  him  on  to  his  confusion. 
He  shall  spurn  fate,  scorn  death,  and  bear 
His  hopes  'hove  wisdom,  grace,  and  fear; 
And,  you  all  know,  security 
Is  mortals*  chiefest  enemy. 

[^Sang^  accompanied^  within^  *^  Come  away,  come 
away,**  ijrc. 
Hark!  I  am  call*d:  my  little  spirit,  see. 
Sits  in  a  foggy  doud,  and  stays  for  me.  [^Exit, 

1  Witch,    Come,  let's  make  haste:   Bhe*ll  soon  be 

back  again.  [^Exeunt, 


Soxvx  VI. 
Forres.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Lekox  and  another  Lord. 

Len,     My   former    speeches    have    but   hit   your 

thoughts. 
Which  can  interpret  farther:  only,  I  say. 
Things   have   been    strangely  borne.     The    gracious 

Duncan 
Was  pitied  of  Macbeth:— marry,  he  was  dead; 
And  the  right  valiant  Banquo  walk'd  too  late; 
Whom,  you  may  say,  if't  please  you,  Fleance  kiU'd, 
For  Fleance  fled.    Men  must  not  walk  too  late. 
Who  cannot  want  the  thought,  how  monstrous 
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It  was  far  Maloolin  and  for  Donalbahi 

To  kili  their  gracious  father?  damned  hctl 

How  it  did  grieve  Macbeth!  did  he  not  atnugfat* 

In  pious  rage,  the  two  delinquents  tear. 

That  were  the  slaves  of  drink  and  thralls  of  sleep  ? 

Was  not  that  nobly  done?    Ay,  and  wisely,  too; 

For  'twould  have  anger'd  any  heart  alive. 

To  hear  the  men  deny  't.     So  that,  I  say. 

He  has  borne  all  things  well;  and  I  do  think. 

That  had  he  Duncan's  sons  under  his  key, 

(As,  an*t  please  Heaven,  he  shall  not,)  they  should  find 

What  'twere  to  kill  a  fitther;  so  should  Fieanoe. 

But,  peace !  —  for  from  broad  words,  and  'cause  he 

fail'd 
His  presence  at  the  tyrant's  feast,  I  hear, 
Macduff  lives  in  disgntce.    Sir,  can  yon  teD 
Where  he  bestows  himself? 

Lard.  The  son  of  Duncan, 

From  whom  this  tyrant  holds  the  due  of  birth, 
lives  in  the  English  Court;  and  is  receiVd 
Of  the  most  pious  Edward  with  such  grace. 
That  the  malevolence  of  Fortune  nothing 
Takes  from  his  high  respect.     Thither  Macduff 
Is  gone,  to  pray  the  holy  King  upon  his  aid 
To  wake  Northumberland  and  warlike  Siward ; 
That  by  the  help  of  these  (with  Him  above 
To  ratify  the  work)  we  may  again 
GKve  to  our  tables  meat,  sleep  to  our  nights. 
Free  from  our  feasts  and  banquets  bloody  kniveti 
Do  faithful  homage,  and  receive  free  honoois;  — 
All  which  we  pine  for  now.    And  this  report 
Hath  so  exasperate  the  King,  that  he 
Prepares  for  some  attempt  of  war. 

Len.  Sent  he  to  Macduff? 

Lord.    He  did :  and  with  an  absolute, ''  Sir.  not  V* 
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The  cloudy  messenger  turns  me  his  back, 

And  hums,  as  who  should  say,  *You'U  rue  the  time 

That  clogs  me  with  this  answer.' 

Len,  And  that  well  mighf 

Advise  him  to  a  cautign,  t'  hold  what  distance 
His  wisdom  can  provide.     Some  holy  angel 
Fly  to  the  Court  of  England,  and  unfold 
His  message  ere  he  come,  that  a  swift  blessing 
May  soon  return  to  this  our  suffering  country 
Under  a  hand  accurs*dl 

Lord.  Til  send  my  prayers  with  himl 


ACT    IV. 


ScxNX  I. — A  dark  Cave.     In  the  middle,  a  Caul- 
dron, boiling. 

Thunder.    Enter  the  three  Witches. 

F1S8T  Witch, 

THRICE  the  brinded  cat  hath  meVd. 
2   Witch.     Thiice ;    and    once    the    hedge-pig 
whin*d. 
8  Witch.     Harpier  cries,  —  'Tis  time,  'tis  time. 
1  Witch.     Round  about  the  cauldron  go; 
In  the  poison' d  entrails  throw.-— 
Toad,  that  under  [the]  cold  stone, 
Days  and  nights  has  thirty-one 
Swelter'd  venom  sleeping  got. 
Boil  thou  first  i'  th'  charmed  pot. 

All.     Double,  double  toil  and  tro^}>le; 
Fire  bum,  and  cauldron  bubble. 
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2  Witch.    Fmet  of  a  fennj  snake 
In  the  cauldron  boil  and  bake: 
Eye  of  newt,  and  toe  of  firog. 
Wool  of  baty  and  tongue  of  dog. 
Adder's  fork,  and  blind-wormU  sting. 
Lizard's  leg,  and  owlet's  wing, 

For  a  charm  of  powerful  trouble. 
Like  a  hell-broth  boil  and  bubble. 

All,    Double,  double  toil  and  trouble) 
Fire  bum,  and  cauldron  bubble. 

3  Witeh.    Scale  of  dragon,  tooth  of  wdf ; 
Witches'  mummy;  maw  and  gulf 

Of  the  ravin'd  salt-sea  shark; 
Root  of  hemlock,  digg'd  i'  th'  dark ; 
liver  of  blaspheming  Jew ; 
Gall  of  goat,  and  slips  of  yew 
Sliyer'd  in  the  moon's  eclipse; 
Nose  of  Turk,  and  Tartar's  lips ; 
Finger  of  birth-strangled  babe 
Ditch-deliyer'd  by  a  drab, 
Make  the  gruel  thick  and  slab: 
Add  thereto  a  tiger's  chaudron. 
For  th'  ingredients  of  our  cauldron. 

All,    Double,  double  toil  and  trouble; 
Fire  bum,  and  cauldron  bubble. 

2  Witch.    Cool  it  with  a  baboon*s  blood; 
Then  the  charm  is  firm  and  good. 

Enter  Hxcatb. 

Hec.    O,  wen  done !  I  commend  your  pains. 
And  erery  one  shall  share  i'  th*  gains. 
And  now  about  the  cauldron  sing. 
Like  elyes  and  fairies  in  a  ring, 
Enchanting  all  that  you  put  in. 

[MuHc  and  a  song^  «*  Black  spirits,'*  ij^ 
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2  Witch,    By  the  pricking  of  my  thumbs, 
Something  wicked  this  way  comes.—        [JEnodUng. 
Open,  locks, 
Whoever  knocks. 

Enter  Macbsth. 

Mach.    How  now,  you  secret,  black,  and  midnight 
hags  I 
What  is't  you  do? 

All,  A  deed  without  a  name. 

Macb,    I  conjure  you,  by  that  which  you  profess^ 
(Howe'er  you  come  to  know  it,)  answer  me: 
Though  you  untie  the  winds,  and  let  them  fight 
Against  the  churches;  though  the  yesty  wares 
Confound  and  swallow  nayigation  up; 
Though  bladed  com  be  lodg*d,  and  trees  blown  down ; 
Though  castles  topple  on  their  warders*  heads; 
Though  palaces  and  pyramids  do  slope 
Their  heads  to  their  foundations ;  though  the  treasure 
Of  Nature's  germins  tumble  all  together. 
Even  till  destruction  sicken,  answer  me 
To  what  I  ask  you. 

1  Witch.  Speak. 

2  Witch,  Demand. 

3  Witch.  We*ll  answer. 
1  Witch,    Say,  if  thou'dst  rather  hear  it  from  out 

mouths. 

Or  from  our  masters*  — 

Mach.  Call  *em:  let  me  see  *em 

1  Witch.    Pour  in  80w*s  blood,  that  hath  eaten 

Her  nine  farrow;  grease,  that  sweaten 

From  the  murderer's  gibbet,  throw 

Into  the  flame. 
All.  Come  high,  or  Iqjr; 

Thyself  and  office  deftly  shew. 
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Thunder.    An  Apparition  of  an  armed  Head  appean* 

Macb.    Tell  me,  thou  unknown  power, — 
2  Witch.  He  knows  thy  thought: 

Hear  his  speech,  but  say  thou  naught 

1  Apparition,    Macbeth !   Macbeth !  Macbeth  I  be- 
ware Macduff; 
Beware  the  Thane  of  Fife.  —  Dismiss  me: — enough. 

{^Deseendi. 
Macb.    Whatever   thou  art,  for  thy  good   caution, 
thanks: 
Thou   hast   harp*d  my  fear  aright.^ But  one  wofd 
more:  — 
1  Witch.    He  will  not  be  commanded.     Here's  aa» 
other. 
More  potent  than  the  first. 

Thunder.     An  Apparition  of  a  bloody  Child  appeoTM. 

App.  Macbeth!  Macbeth!  Macbeth!-— 

Macb.     Had  I  three  ears,  Fd  hear  thee. 

App.    Be  bloody,  bold,  and  resolute :  laugh  to  scon 
The  power  of  man,  for  none  of  woman  bom 
Shall  harm  Macbeth.  [Deseciulff. 

Macb.    Then  live,  Macduff:  what  need  I  fear  of  thee  ? 
But  yet  ril  make  assurance  double  sure. 
And  take  a  bond  of  Fate :  thou  shalt  not  Uto  ; 
That  I  may  tell  pale-hearted  fear  it  lies. 
And  sleep  in  spite  of  thunder.  — 

Thunder.    An  Apparition  of  a  Child  crowned^  with  a 
tree  in  hie  hand^  appears. 

What  is  this. 
That  rises  like  the  issue  of  a  king. 
And  wears  upon  Ijjs  baby  brow  the  round 
And  top  of  sovereignty  ? 
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AIL  Listen,  but  speak  not  to't. 

App.    Be  Uon-metded,  proud*  and  take  no  care 
Who  chafes,  who  frets,  or  where  conspirers  are : 
Macbeth  shall  never  vanquish'd  be,  until 
Great  Bimam  wood  to  high  Dunsinane  hill 
Shall  come  against  him.  [^Descends, 

Macb,  That  will  never  be: 

Who  can  impress  the  forest?  bid  the  tree 
Unfix  his  earth-bound  root  ?  sweet  bodements !  good  I 
Rebellion's  head,  rise  never,  till  the  wood 
Of  Bimam  rise ;  and  our  high-plac*d  Macbeth 
Shall  live  the  lease  of  nature,  paj  his  breath 
To  time  and  mortal  custom.  — Yet  my  heart 
Throbs  to  know  one  thing :  tell  me,  (if  your  art 
Can  tell  so  much,)  shall  Banquo's  issue  ever 
Reign  in  this  kingdom? 

AIL  Seek  to  know  no  more. 

Macb,    I  will  be  satisfied:  deny  me  this. 
And  an  eternal  curse  fall  on  you!     Let  me  know    • 
Why  sinks  that  cauldron?  and  what  noise  is  this? 

1  Witch.     Shewl 

2  WUch.  Shew! 

8  WUeh.  Shew  I 

AU.    Shew  his  eyes,  and  grieve  his  heart! 
Come  like  shadows,  so  depart. 

An  Apparition  of  eight  Kings  and  Banquo,  who  pats 
over  in  order;  the  last  King  hearing  a  mirror, 

Macb,    Thou   art  too  like  the   spirit  of  Banquo: 
down! 
Thy    crown    does    sear    mine    eye-balls :  —  and    thy 

hair. 
Thou  other  gold-bound  brow,  is  like  the  first:  * 
A  third  is  like  the  finmer: — Filthy  hags! 
TOL.  z  -R-m 
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Why   do   you    shew  me    this?  —  A  fourth?  —  Start, 
eyes! 

What  I    will    the    line    stretch    out    to  th'  crack  of 
doom? 

Another  yet?^A  seventh?-^ FIl  see  no  more:-* 

And  yet  the  eighth  appears,  who  bears  a  glass. 

Which  shews  me  many  more;  and  some  I  see. 

That  two-fold  balls  and  treble  sceptres  carry. 

Horrible  sight  1^^ Now,  I  see,  'tis  true; 

For  the  blood-bolter^d  Banquo  smiles  upon  me, 

And  points  at  them  for  £is.— -Whatl  is  this  so? 
1  Witch.    Ay,  sir,  all  this  is  so:  but  why 

Stands  Macbeth  thus  amaaedly? — 

Come,  sisters,  cheer  we  up  his  sprites, 

And  shew  the  best  of  our  delights* 

m  charm  the  air  to  give  a  sound. 

While  you  perform  your  antic  round; 

That  this  great  king  may  kindly  say, 

Our  duties  did  his  welcome  pay. 

IMuiic.     The  Witches  danee^  and  vamUL 
Maeb,    Where  are  they?    Gone?  —  Let  this  per- 
nicious hour 

Stand  aye  accursed  in  the  calendar!  — 

Come  in!  without  there! 

Enter  Lbkox. 

Len.  What's  your  Grace's  will? 

Maeh.    Saw  you  the  weird  sisters? 

Len,  No,  my  lord. 

Mach.    Came  they  not  by  you? 

Len.  No,  indeed,  my  lord. 

Maeb.    Infected  be  the  air  whereon  they  ride. 
And    damn'd    all    those    that    trust    them !  —  I    did 

hear 
The  galloping  of  hone:  who  WasU  came  by? 
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Len.    *Ti8  two  or  three,  my  lord,  that  bring  you  word, 
Macduff  is  fled  to  England. 

Macb.  Fled  to  England? 

Len.    Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Macb,     Time,  thou  anticipat'st  my  dread  exploits: 
The  flighty  purpose  never  is  overtook. 
Unless  the  deed  go  with  it.     From  this  moment, 
The  very  firstlings  of  my  heart  shall  be 
The  firstlings  of  my  hand.     And  even  now, 
To  crown  my  thoughts  with  acts,  be  it  thought  and 


The  casUe  of  Macduff  I  will  surprise ; 

Seize  upon  Fife ;  give  to  the  edge  o'  th*  sword 

His  wife,  his  babes,  and  all  unfortunate  souls 

That  trace  him  in  his  line.     No  boasting  like  a  fool ; 

This  deed  Fll  do  before  this  purpose  cool: 

But  no  more  sprites. — Where  are  these  gentlemen? 

Come;  bring  me  where  they  are.  \_ExeiuU. 


scBKs  n. 

Fife.    A  Room  in  MAODtnrF's  Castle. 

Enter  Lady  Maodittf,  her  Son,  and  Rosss. 
Lady  Macduff,    What  had  he  done  to  make  him 

fly  the  land? 
Rosse,    You  must  have  patience.  Madam. 
L.  Maed,  He  had  none: 

His  flight  was  madness.     When  our  actions  do  not. 
Our  fears  do  make  us  traitors. 

Rosse.  You  know  not 

Whether  it  was  his  wisdom  or  his  fear. 
L.  Macd,    Wisdom !  to  leave  his  wife,  to  leave  hif 
babes. 
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His  mansion,  and  his  titlesy  in  a  place 

From  whence  himself  does  fly?    He  loves  us  not: 

He  wants  the  natural  touch;  for  the  poor  wren« 

The  most  diminutive  of  birds,  will  fight. 

Her  young  ones  in  her  nest,  against  the  owl. 

All  is  the  fear,  and  nothing  is  the  love : 

As  little  is  the  wisdom,  where  the  flight 

So  rims  against  aU  reason. 

Rosse.  My  dearest  coz, 

I  pray  you,  schod  yourself:  but,  for  your  husband. 
He  is  noble,  wise,  judicious,  and  best  knows 
The  fits  o'  th'  season.     I  dare  not  speak  much  farther: 
But  cruel  are  the  times,  when  we  are  traitors. 
And  do  not  know  ourselves;  when  we  hold  rumour 
From  what  we  fear,  yet  know  not  what  we  fear. 
But  flost  upon  a  wild  and  violent  sea. 
Each  way  and  move.  —  I  take  my  leave  of  you . 
Shall  not  be  long  but  rU  be  here  again. 
Things  at  the  worst  will   cease,  or  else   climb  up- 
ward 
To  what  they  were  before.— *  My  pretty  cousin. 
Blessing  upon  you! 

L.  Maed.    Fathered  he  is,  and  yet  he's  fatherless. 

Rosse.    I  am  so  much  a  fool,  should  I  stay  longer, 
It  would  be  my  disgrace  and  your  discomfort. 
I  take  my  leave  at  once.  [^ExU  Roass. 

L.  Macd,  Sirrah,  your  &ther*s  dead: 

And  what  will  you  do  now?    How  will  you  live? 

iStm.     As  birds  do,  mother. 

L.  Macd*  What,  with  worms  and  flies  ? 

Son,     With   what   I   get,    I   mean ;     and    so    do 
they. . 

L.  Maed.    Poor  bird  I  thou'd'st  never  fear  the  net, 
nor  lime. 
The  pit-flBdl,  nor  the  gin. 
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Son.    Wby  should  I,  mother  ?    Poor  birds  they  are 
not  set  for. 
My  father  is  not  dead,  for  all  your  saying. 

L.  Macd,    Yes,  he  is  dead :  how  wilt  thou  do  fat 
a  father? 

Son,    Nay,  how  will  you  do  for  a  husband? 

L.  Macd,    Why,    I   can   buy   me   twenty   at  any 
market. 

Son.    Then  you'll  buy  'em  to  sell  again. 

L.  Macd.    Thou  speak'st  with  all  thy  wit; 
And  yet,  i'  faith,  with  wit  enough  for  thee. 

Son.     Was  my  father  a  traitor,  mother? 

L.  Macd.    Ay,  that  he  was. 

Son.    What  is  a  traitor? 

L.  Macd.    Why,  one  that  swears  and  lies. 

Son.     And  be  all  traitors  that  do  so? 

L.  Macd.  Every  one  that  does  so  is  a  traitor,  and 
must  be  hang*d. 

Son.  And  must  they  all  be  hang'd  that  swear  and 
lie? 

L.  Macd.    Every  one. 

Son.    Who  must  hang  them? 

L.  Macd.    Why,  the  honest  men. 

Son.  Then  the  liars  and  swearers  are  fools;  for 
there  are  liars  and  swearers  enow  to  beat  the  honest 
men,  and  hang  up  them. 

L.  Macd.  Now  God  help  thee,  poor  monkey  t  But 
how  wilt  thou  do  for  a  father? 

Son.  If  he  were  dead,  you'd  weep  for  him ;  if  you 
would  not,  it  were  a  good  sign  that  I  should  quickly 
have  a  new  father. 

L.  Macd.    Poor  prattler,  how  thou  talk'st ! 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Messenger.    Bless  you,  fair  dame.    I  am  not  to  you 
known. 
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Though  in  yoxir  state  of  honour  I  am  perfect. 

I  doubt  some  danger  does  approach  you  nearly: 

If  you  will  take  a  homely  man's  advice* 

Be  not  found  here;  hence,  with  your  little  ones. 

To  fright  you  thus,  methinks,  I  am  too  savage; 

To  do  worse  to  you  were  fell  cruelty. 

Which  is   too  nigh  your  person.     Heaven  preserve 

you! 
I  dare  abide  no  longer.  [^Exit  Messenger. 

L.  Macd.  Whither  should  I  ty  ? 

I  have  done  no  harm;  but  I  remember  now 
I  am  in  this  earthly  world,  where  to  do  harm 
Is  often  laudable;  to  do  good  sometime. 
Accounted  dangerous  folly:  why  then,  alas! 
Do  I  put  up  that  womanly  defence, 
To   say  I  have   done   no  harm?  —  What  are    theee 

faces? 

Enter  Murderers. 

Mur.    Where  is  your  husband? 
L.  Macd,    I  hope,  in  no  place  so  unsanctified. 
Where  such  as  thou  may*st  find  him. 
Mur,  He's  a  traitor. 

San.    Thou  Heat,  thou  shag-hair'd  villain. 
Mur.  What,  you  egg, 

IStabhing  kirn. 
Young  fry  of  treachery  I 

Son,  He  has  kill'd  me,  mother; 

Run  away,  I  pray  you.  [2K«<- 

l&oU  Lady   Maoditft,   crjfing  murder,   and 
pursued  by  the  Murderers. 
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ScEins  III. 
England.    A  Boom  in  the  King's  Palace. 

Enter  Malcolm  and  Macdutt. 

Mai.    I^et  us  seek  out  some  desolate  ehade,  and 
there 
Weep  our  sad  bosoms  empty. 

Macd,  Let  us  rather 

Hold  hat  the  mortal  sword,  and  like  good  men 
Bestride  our  down-fall'n  birthdom.     Each  new  mom. 
New  widows  howl,  new  orphans  cry;  new  sorrows 
Strike  heaven  on  the  face,  that  it  resounds 
As  if  it  felt  with  Scotland,  and  yell'd  out 
Like  syllable  of  dolour. 

Mai.  What  I  believe.  Til  wail;     . 

What  know,  believe;  and  what  I  can  redress. 
As  I  shall  find  the  time  to  Mend,  I  will: 
What  you  have  spoke,  it  may  be  so  perchance. 
This  tyrant,  whose  sole  name  blisters  our  tongues. 
Was    once    thought    honest ;     you    have    lov*d    him 

well;  j 

He  hath  not   touch'd  you   yet.    I  am  young;  but 

something 
You  may  deserve  of  him  through  me,  and  wisdom  | 

To  offer  up  a  weak,  poor,  innocent  lamb  | 

T'  appease  an  angry  god. 

Macd.    I  am  not  treacherous. 

MaL  But  Macbeth  is. 

A  good  and  virtuous  nature  may  recoil. 
In    an    imperial    charge.      But    I    shall    crave    youi 

pardon : 
That  which  you  are,  my  thoughts  cannot  transpose; 
Angels  are  bright  still,  though  the  brightest  fell; 
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Though   all  things   foul   would   wear   the   brows   of 

grace, 
Yet  grace  must  still  look  so. 

Macd,  I  have  lost  my  hopes. 

Mai.     Perchance,  even  there  where  I  did  find  my 
doubts. 
Why  in  that  rawness  left  you  wife  and  child. 
Those  precious  motives,  those  strong  knots  of  love. 
Without  leaye-taking  ? — I  pray  you, 
Let  not  my  jealousies  be  your  dishonours, 
But  mine  own  safeties :  you  may  be  rightly  just. 
Whatever  I  shall  think. 

Macd.  Bleed,  bleed,  poor  oountry! 

Qreat  tyranny,  lay  thou  thy  basis  sure. 
For  goodness   dares  not  check   thee !   wear  thou   thj 

wrongs; 
The  tide  is  affeer*d! — Fare  thee  well.  Lord: 
I  would  not  be  the  villain  that  thou  think'st 
For  the  whole  space  that's  in  the  tyrant's  grasp. 
And  the  rich  East  to  boot. 

Mai.  Be  not  offended: 

I  speak  not  as  in  absolute  fear  of  yoa. 
I  think  our  country  sinks  beneath  the  yoke; 
It  weeps,  it  bleeds;  and  each  new  day  a  gash 
Is  added  to  her  wounds:  I  think,  withal. 
There  would  be  hands  uplifted  in  my  right; 
And  here,  from  gracious  England,  have  I  offer 
Of  goodly  thousands;  but,  for  aU  this. 
When  I  shall  tread  upon  the  tyrant's  head. 
Or  wear  it  on  my  sword,  yet  my  poor  country 
Shall  have  more  vices  than  it  had  before. 
More  suffer,  and  more  sundry  ways  than  ever, 
By  him  that  shall  succeed. 

Macd.  What  should  he  be? 

MaL    It  is  myself  I  mean ;  in  whom  I  know 
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All  the  particulars  of  vice  so  grafted, 

That,  when  they  shall  be  open*d,  black  Macbeth 

Will  seem  as  pure  as  snow;  and  the  poor  State 

Esteem  him  as  a  lamb,  being  compar*d 

With  mj  confineless  harms. 

Macd.  Not  in  the  legions 

Of  horrid  Hell  can  come  a  devil  more  damn'd 
[n  evils  to  top  Macbeth. 

Mdl.  I  grant  him  bloody» 

Luxurious,  avaricious,  false,  deceitful, 
Suaaen,  malicious,  smacking  of  every  sin 
That  has  a  name;  but  there's  no  bottom,  none, 
[n  my  voluptuousness:  your  wives,  your  daughters. 
Your  matrons,  and  your  maids,  could  not  fill  up 
The  cistern  of  my  lust ;  and  my  desire 
All  continent  impediments  would  o*er-bear. 
That  did  oppose  my  will.     Better  Macbeth, 
Than  such  a  one  to  reign. 

Macd.  Boundless  intemperance 

In  nature  is  a  tyranny:  it  hath  been 
Th'  untimely  emptying  of  the  happy  throne. 
And  fall  of  many  kings.     But  fear  not  yet 
To  take  upon  you  what  is  yours:  you  may 
Convey  your  pleasures  in  a  spacious  plenty. 
And  yet  seem  cold,  the  time  you  may  so  hoodwink 
We  have  willing  dames  enough;  there  cannot  be 
That  vulture  in  you  to  devour  so  many 
As  will  to  greatness  dedicate  themselves, 
Finding  it  so  inclin'd. 

Mdl,  With  this,  there  grows 

In  my  most  Ul-compos'd  affection  such 
A  stanchless  avarice,  that,  were  I  king, 
I  should  cut  off  the  nobles  for  their  lands; 
Desire  his  jewels,  and  this  other's  house: 
And  my  more-having  would  be  as  a  sauce 
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To  make  me  hunger  more;  that  I  should  forge 
Quarrels  unjust  against  the  good  and  loyal, 
Destroying  them  for  wealth. 

Macd,  This  ayarice 

Sticks  deeper,  grows  with  more  pernicious  root. 
Than  summer-seeming  lust;  and  it  hath  been 
The  sword  of  our  slain  kings :  yet  do  not  fear ; 
Scotland  hath  foisons  to  fill  up  your  will, 
Of  your  mere  own.     All  these  are  portable 
With  other  graces  weigh*d. 

Mai.   ,  But  I  have  none.    The  king-becoming  graces. 
As  justice,  verity,  temp*rance,  stableness. 
Bounty,  perseverance,  mercy,  lowliness, 
DcTOtion,  patience,  courage,  fortitude, 
I  have  no  relish  of  them ;  but  abound 
In  the  division  of  each  several  crime. 
Acting  it  many  ways.     Nay,  had  I  power,  I  should 
Pour  the  sweet  milk  of  concord  into  Hell, 
Uproar  the  universal  peace,  confound 
All  unity  on  Earth. 

Macd.  O  Scotland,  Scotland! 

Mai.    If  such  a  one  be  fit  to  govern,  speak; 
I  am  as  I  have  spoken. 

Macd.  Fit  to  govern  1 

No,  not  to  live.  —  O  nation  miserable! 
With  an  untitled  tyrant,  bloody-scepter*d. 
When  shalt  thou  see  thy  wholesome  days  again. 
Since  that  the  truest  issue  of  thy  throne 
By  his  own  interdiction  stands  accurs'd. 
And  does  blaspheme  his  breed? — Thy  royal  father 
Was   a   most   sainted  king :    the   queen   that    bore 

thee, 
Oft*ner  upon  her  knees  than  on  her  feet, 
Di'd  every  day  she  liv'd.     Fare  thee  welL 
These  evUs  thou  repeat'st  upon  thyself 
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Haye  banish'd  me  from  Scotland.  —  O,  my  breast ! 
Thy  hope  ends  here. 

MaL  Macdaff,  this  noble  passion. 

Child  of  integrity,  hath  from  my  soul 
Wip'd  the  black  scruples,  reconcU'd  my  thoughts 
To  thy  good  truth  and  honour.     Devilish  Macbeth 
By  many  of  these  trains  hath  sought  to  yf'm  me 
Into  his  power,  and  modest  wisdom  plucks  me 
From  OYer-creduIous  haste;  but  Ood  above 
Deal  between  thee  and  me ;  for  even  now 
I  put  myself  to  thy  direction,  and 
Unspeak  mine  own  detraction;  h^e  abjure 
The  taints  and  blames  I  laid  upon  myself. 
For  strangers  to  my  nature.     I  am  yet 
Unknown  to  woman;  never  was  forsworn; 
Scarcely  have  coveted  what  was  mine  own; 
At  no  time  broke  my  faith;  would  not  betray 
The  Devil  to  his  fellow,  and  delight 
No  less  in  truth  than  life:  my  first  false  speaking 
Was  this  upon  myself.     What  I  am  truly 
Is  thine,  and  my  poor  country's,  to  command: 
Whither,  indeed,  before  thy  here-approach, 
Old  Siward,  with  ten  thousand  warlike  men. 
Already  at  a  point,  was  setting  forth. 
Now,  we'U  together ;  and  the  chance  of  goodness 
Be  like  our  warranted  quarrel.     Why  are  you  silent  ? 

Maed.    Such   welcome   and  unwelcome   thmgs    at 
once, 
*Tis  hard  to  reconcile. 

Enter  a  Doctor. 

JIfaZ.    Well;  more  anon.  —  Comes  the  King  forth, 

I  pray  you  ? 
Doctor,    Ay,  sir:   there   are   a  crew  of  wretched 

tools. 
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That  stay  his  cure :  their  malady  convincee 
The  great  assay  of  art ;  but  at  his  touch. 
Such  sanctity  hath  Heaven  given  his  hand. 
They  presently  amend. 

Med,  I  thank  you.  Doctor. 

[£jDi<  Doctor. 

Macd.     What*B  the  disease  he  means? 

Mai  'Tis  call'd  the  evil  j 

A  most  miraculous  work  in  this  good  king. 
Which  often,  since  my  here  remain  in  England, 
I  have  seen  him  do.     How  he  solicits  Heaven, 
Himself  best  knows ;  but  strangely-visited  people, 
All  swoln  and  ulcerous,  pitiful  to  the  eye. 
The  mere  despair  of  surgery,  he  cures; 
Hanging  a  golden  stamp  about  their  necks, 
Put  on  with  holy  prayers:  and  *tis  spoken. 
To  the  succeeding  royalty  he  leaves 
The  healing  benediction.     With  this  strange  virtue, 
He  hath  a  heavenly  gift  of  prophecy, 
And  sundry  blessings  hang  about  his  throne. 
That  speak  him  full  of  grace. 

Enter  Rosse. 

Macd.  See,  who  comes  here? 

Mai.     My  countryman;  but  yet  I  know  him  not. 

Macd.     My  ever-gentle  cousin,  welcome  hither. 

Mai.    I  know  him  now.     Gk>od  God,  betimes  re- 
move 
The  means  that  makes  us  strangers! 

Rosse.  Sir,  amen. 

Macd.     Stands  Scotland  where  it  did? 

Rosse.  Alas,  poor  country! 

Almost  afraid  to  know  itself.     It  cannot 
Be  called  our  mother,  but  our  grave;  where  nothing, 
But  who  knows  nothing,  is  once  seen  to  «mile: 
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Where  sighs,  and  groans,  and  shrieks  that  rend  the 

air, 
Are  made,  not  mark'd;  where  violent  sorrow  seems 
A  modem  ecstasy:  the  dead  man's  knell 
Is  there    scarce    askM,  for  whom  ;    and   good   men's 

lives 
Expire  before  the  flowers  in  their  caps, 
Dying  or  ere  they  sicken. 

Macd.  O,  relation 

Too  nice,  and  yet  too  true! 

Mai,  What  is  the  newest  grief? 

Rosse.     That    of   an    hour's    age    doth    hiss    the 
speaker. 
Each  minute  teems  a  new  one. 

Macd,  ,  How  does  my  wife  ? 

Rosse.    Why,  well. 

Macd.  And  all  my  children? 

Rosse*  Well  too. 

Maed,     The  tyrant  has  not  batter'd  at  their  peace  ? 

Rosse,    No;  they  were  well  at  peace,  when  I  did 
leave  'em. 

Macd.    Be  not  a  niggard  of  your   speech:   how 
goes't? 

Rosse.     When    I    came    hither    to    transport    the 
tidings. 
Which  I  have  heavily  borne,  there  ran  a  rumour 
Of  many  worthy  fellows  that  were  out; 
Which  was  to  my  belief  witness'd  the  rather, 
For  that  I  saw  l^e  tyrant's  power  a-foot. 
Now  is  the  time  of  help.    Your  eye  in  Scotland 
Would  create  soldiers,  make  our  women  fight. 
To  doff  their  dire  distresses. 

Mai.  Be  't  their  comfort, 

We  are  coming  thither.     Qracious  England  hath 
Lent  us  good  Siward  and  ten  thousand  men: 
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An  older  and  a  better  soldier  none 
That  Christendom  gives  out. 

Rosse.  Would  I  could  answer 

This  comfort  with  the  like !     But  I  have  words 
That  would  be  howVd  out  in  the  desert  air. 
Where  hearing  should  not  latch  them. 

Macd,  What  concern  they? 

The  general  cause,  or  is  it  a  fee-grief» 
Due  to  some  single  breast? 

Rosse,  No  mind  that's  honest 

But  in  it  shares  some  woe,  though  the  main  part 
Pertains  to  you  alone. 

Macd,  If  it  be  mine. 

Keep  it  not  from  me ;  quickly  let  me  have  it 

Rosae,    Let  not  your  ears   despise  my  tongue  for 
ever, 
Which  shall  possess  them  with  the  heaviest  sound* 
That  ever  yet  they  heard. 

Macd,  Humph!  I  guess  at  it. 

Rosse,    Your   castle   is   surprised;   your  wife    and 
babes 
Savagely  slaughter*d:  to  relate  the  manner, 
Were,  on  the  quarry  of  these  murther*d  deer^ 
To  add  the  death  of  you. 

Mai.  Merciful  Heaven!  — 

^Vhat,  man!  ne'er  pull  your  hat  upon  your  brows: 
Give  sorrow  words ;  the  grief  that  does  not  speak 
Whispers  the  o'er*fraught  heart,  and  bids  it  break. 

Macd,    My  children  too? 

Rosse,  Wife,  childten,  servants,  all 

That  could  be  found. 

Macd.  And  I  must  be  from  thence  I 

My  wife  kill'd  too  ? 

RosfS.  I  have  said. 

Mai.  Bd  comforted* 
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Let's  make  U8  med'cines  of  our  great  revenge. 
To  cure  this  deadly  grief. 

Macd.     He  has  no  children.-*- All  my  pretty  onei? 
Did  you  say  all?  — O,  heli-kite !  —  All ? 
What*  all  my  pretty  chickens  and  their  ohm 
▲t  one  fell  swoop? 

Mai.     Dispute  it  like  a  man. 

Macd,  1  shall  do  so; 

But  I  must  also  feel  it  as  a  man: 
I  cannot  but  remember  such  things  were. 
That    were    most   precious    to    me.  —  Did    Heaven 

look  on, 
ind  would  not  take  their  part?    Sinful  Macduff  I 
fhey  were  all  struck  for  thee.     Naught  that  I  am. 
Not  for  their  own  demerits,  but  for  mine, 
Fell   slaughter    on   their    souls.    Heaven    rest    them 
now! 

Mai,    Be   this  the  whetstone   of  your  sword:  let 
grief 
Convert  to  anger;  blunt  not  the  heart,  enrage  it 

Macd.    O,  I  could  play  the  woman  with  mine  eyes. 
And  braggart  with  my  tongue.  —  But,  gentle  Heavens, 
Cut  short  all  intermission;  front  to  front. 
Bring  thou  this  fiend  of  Scotland  and  myself; 
Within  my  sword's  length  set  him ;  if  he  'scape. 
Heaven  forgive  him  tool 

Mai,  This  tune  goes  manly* 

Come,  go  we  to  the  king:  our  power  is  ready; 
Our  lack  is  nothing  but  our  leave.     Macbeth 
Is  ripe  for  shaking,  and  the  powers  above 
Put  on  their  instruments.    Receive  what  cheer  you 

may; 
The  night  is  long  that  never  finds  the  day.   lExeunl, 
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ACT   V. 
ScBKV  L  —  Dunsinane.    A  Room  in  the  Caatle. 
Enter  a  Physician  and  a  waiting  Gkntlewomaa. 

VOCTOS, 

HAVE  two  nights  watch'd  with  yon,  but  can  por- 


1 


ceive  no  truth  in  your  report.  When  was  it  she 
last  walk*d  ? 

Gentlewoman,  Since  his  Majesty  went  into  tlie 
field,  I  have  seen  her  rise  from  her  bed,  throw  ber 
night-gown  upon  her,  unlock  her  doset,  take  forth 
paper,  fold  it,  write  upon't,  read  it,  afterwards  seal 
it,  and  again  return  to  bed;  yet  all  this  while  in  a 
most  fast  sleep. 

Doct,  A  great  perturbation  in  nature,  —  to  receive 
at  once  the  benefit  of  sleep,  and  do  the  effects  of 
watching.  In  this  slumb'ry  a^tation,  besides  her 
walking  and  other  actual  performances,  what  at  any 
time  have  you  heard  her  say? 

Gent.    That,  sir,  which  I  will  not  report  after  her. 

Doct,  You  may  to  me;  and  'tis  most  meet  yom 
should. 

Gent.  Neither  to  you,  nor  any  one,  having  no 
witness  to  confirm  my  speech. 

Enter  Lady  Macbbth,  with  a  taper. 

Lo  you !  here  she  comes.  This  is  her  very  guise,  aad 
upon  my  life  fast  asleep.     Observe  her:  stand  dote. 

Doct.    How  came  she  by  that  light? 

Geni.  Why,  it  stood  by  her :  she  has  light  by  hef 
continually;  'tit  her  command. 
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DocL    You  see,  her  eyes  are  open. 

Crent.    Ay,  but  their  sense  is  shut. 

Doct.  What  is  it  she  does  now?  Look  how  she 
rubs  her  hands. 

Gent  It  is  an  accustom'd  action  with  her  to  seem 
thus  washing  her  hands:  I  have  known  her  continue 
in  this  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Lady  M,     Yet  here's  a  spot. 

Doct,  Hark!  she  speaks.  I  will  set  down  what 
comes  from  her,  to  satisfy  my  remembrance  the  more 
strongly. 

Lady  M.  Out,  damned  spot !  out,  I  say !  —  One ; 
two :  why,  then  *tis  time  to  do*t.  —  Hell  is  murky ! 
—  Fie,  my  lord,  fie!  a  soldier,  and  afear*d?  What 
need  we  fear  who  knows  it,  when  none  can  call  our 
power  to  account?  —  Yet  who  would  have  thought 
the  old  man  to  have  had  so  much  blood  in  him? 

Doet.    Do  you  mark  that? 

Lady  M,  The  Thane  of  Fife  had  a  wife :  where 
b  she  now  ?  — •  What,  will  these  hands  ne'er  be  clean  ? 
— -  No  more  o'  that,  my  lord ;  no  more  o'  that :  yon 
mar  all  with  this  starting. 

Doet,  Go  to,  go  to:  you  have  known  what  yo^ 
should  not. 

Gent,  She  has  spoke  what  she  should  not,  I  am 
sure  of  that:  Heaven  knows  what  she  has  known. 

Lady  M,  Here's  the  smell  of  the  blood  still :  all 
the  perfumes  of  Arabia  will  not  sweeten  this  little 
hand.     Oh!  oh!  oh! 

Doct,  What  a  sigh  is  there !  The  heart  is  sorely 
charg'd. 

Gent  I  would  not  have  such  a  heart  in  my  bo^om 
for  the  dignity  of  the  whole  body. 

Doct.    Well,  weU,  weU,— 

Gent.    Pray  Gk>d,  it  be,  sir. 

TOL.   X.  V  V 
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Doct.  This  disease  is  beyond  mj  practice:  yet  I 
have  known  those  which  have  walk*d  in  their  deep, 
who  have  died  holily  in  their  beds. 

Lady  M.  Wash  your  hands,  put  on  your  night- 
gown ;  look  not  so  pale.  —  I  tell  you  yet  again,  Ban« 
qao*8  buried :  he  cannot  come  out  on  *8  grave. 

Doct     Even  so? 

Lady  M.  To  bed,  to  bed :  there's  knocking  at  the 
gate.  Come,  come,  oome,  come,  give  me  your  hand. 
What's  done  cannot  be  undone:  to  bed,  to  bed,  to 
bed.  ^Exii  Lady  Maobxth. 

Doct    Will  she  go  now  to  bed  ? 

Qent,    Directly. 

Doct,     Foul  whisp'rings    are    abroad.     Unnatural 
deeds 
Do  breed  unnatural  troubles:  infected  minds 
To  their  deaf  pillows  will  discharge  their  secrets. 
More  needs  she  the  divine  than  the  physician.-— 
God,  God,  forgive  us  all !     Look  after  her ; 
Remove  from  her  the  means  of  all  annoyance. 
And  still  keep  eyes  upon  her. —-So,  good  night: 
My  mind  she  has  mated,  and  amas'd  my  sight. 
I  think,  but  dare  not  speak. 

OetU.  Good  night,  good  Doctor. 

Soxn  n. 

The  Country  near  Dunsinane. 

Enter^  mth  drum  and  colours^  Menteith,  Caxh« 
HXSB,  Akous,  Lbvox,  and  Soldiers. 

Menteith.    The  English  power  is  near,  led  on  by 
Malcolm, 
His  uncle  Siward,  and  the  good  Macduff. 
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ReTenges  bum  in  them;  for  their  dear  causes 
Would,  to  the  bleeding  and  the  grim  alarm. 
Excite  the  mortified  man. 

Angus,  Near  Bimam  wood 

Shall    we    well    meet     them :     that    way    are    they 
coming. 

Cathness.    Who  knows   if  Donalbain  be  with  his 
brother  ? 

Len.    For  certain,  sir,  he  is  not.    I  have  a  file 
Of  all  the  gentry:  there  is  Siward's  son, 
And  many  unrough  youths,  that  even  now 
Protest  their  first  of  manhood 

Ment.  What  does  the  tyrant  I 

Caih.     Great  Dunsinane  he  strongly  fortifies. 
Some  say  he*8  mad:  others,  that  lesser  hate  him. 
Do  call  it  valiant  fury;  but,  for  certain, 
He  cannot  buckle  his  distemper'd  cause 
Within  the  belt  of  rule. 

Ang.  Now  does  he  feel 

His  secret  murthers  sticking  on  his  hands; 
Now  minutely  revolts  upbraid  his  faith-breach: 
Those  he  commands  move  only  in  command. 
Nothing  in  love:  now  does  he  feel  his  title 
Hang  loose  about  him,  like  a  giant's  robe 
Upon  a  dwarfish  thief. 

Ment,  Who,  then,  shall  Uame 

His  pester'd  senses  to  recoil  and  start, 
When  all  that  is  within  him  does  condemn 
Itself  for  being  there  ? 

Cath»  Well;  march  we  on. 

To  give  obedience  where  *tis  truly  ow'd: 
Meet  we  th'  med*cine  of  the  sickly  weal , 
And  with  him  pour  we,  in  our  country's  purge. 
Each  drop  of  us. 

Len,  Or  so  much  as  it  needs 
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To  dew  the  sovereign  flower,  and  drown  the  weeds. 
M%ke  we  our  march  towards  Bimam. 

{^Exeuntf  marchnm. 


Scsirx  m. 
Dunsinane,    A  Room  in  the  Castle. 

Enter  Maobsth»  Physician,  and  Attendants. 

Macb.    Bring  me  no  more  reports;   let  them  fly 

aU: 
Till  Bimam  wood  remove  to  Dunsinane, 
£  cannot  taint  with  fear.     What's  the  boy  Malcolm? 
Was    he    not    bom    of   woman  ?     The    spirits    that 

know 
All  mortal  consequences  have  pronounc'd  me  thus:  — 
'*  Fear  not,  Macbeth;  no  man  that's  bom  of  woman 
Shall  e'er  have  power  upon  thee."  —  Then  fly,  &lse 

Thanes, 
And  mingle  with  the  English  epicures: 
The  mind  I  sway  by,  and  the  heart  I  bear. 
Shall  never  sag  with  doubt,  nor  shake  with  fear. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

The  Devil  damn  thee  black,  thou  cream-fac'd  looo-I 
Where  got'st  thou  that  goose  look^ 

Serv,    There  is  ten  thousand  — 

Macb.  Geese,  villain? 

Serv,  Soldiers,  sir. 

Macb,    Qo  prick  thy  face,  and  over-red  thy  fear, 
Thou  lily-liver'd  boy.     What  soldiers,  patch? 
Death  of  thy  soul  I  those  linen  cheeks  of  thine 
Are  counsellors  to  fear.     What  soldiers,  whey*£iioe? 

Serv,    The  English  force,  so  please  you. 
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Macb.      Take   thy   face  hence.  —  ^Exit   Servant] 

Seyton! — I  am  sick  at  heart. 
When  I  behold  —  Seyton*  I  say!  —  This  push 
Will  chair  me  ever,  or  disseat  me  now. 
I  have  liv'd  long  enough :  my  way  of  life 
Is  fall'n  into  the  sere,  the  yellow  leaf; 
And  that  which  should  accompany  old  age. 
As  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends, . 
I  must  not  look  to  have ;  but,  in  their  stead, 
Curses,  not  loud  but  deep,  mouth-honour,  breath. 
Which   the    poor  heart   would  fain   deny,  and  dare 

not. 
Seyton !  — 

Enter  Sbtton* 

Seyton.    What  is  your  gracious  pleasure? 

Maeb.  What  news  more? 

Sey,    All   is    confirmed,    my  lord,   which   was  re- 
ported. 

Macb.    Til  fight   till  from  my  bones  my  flesh  be 
hacVd. 
Give  me  my  armour. 

Sey.  'Tis  not  needed  yet. 

Mach.    m  put  it  on. 
Send  out  more  horses,  skirr  the  country  round; 
Hang  those    that  talk   of  fear.     Give   me   mine   ar- 
mour. — 
How  does  your  patient,  Doctor? 

Doet.  Not  so  sick,  my  lord, 

As  she  is  troubled  with  thick-coming  fancies. 
That  keep  her  from  her  rest. 

Maeb,  Cure  her  of  that; 

Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased, 
Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow, 
Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain. 
And  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote 
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Cleanse  the  stufiTd  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff. 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart? 

Doct,  Therein  the  patient 

Must  minister  to  himself. 

Macb.    Throw  physic  to  the  dogs;   FIl  none  of 
it  — 
Come,  put  mine  armour  on;  g^ve  me  my  staff.— 
Seyton,    send    oat.  —  Doctor,    the    Thanes    fly   from 

me. — 
Come,  sir,  dispatch.  —  If  thou  could*8t.  Doctor,  cast 
The  water  of  my  land,  And  her  disease. 
And  purge  it  to  a  sound  and  pristine  health, 
I  would  applaud  thee  to  the  very  echo. 
That  should  applaud  again.  —  Pull 't  off,  I  say.-— 
What  rhubarb,  senna,  or  what  puigative  drug, 
Would  scour  these  English  hence  ?  —  Hear*st  thon  of 
them? 

Doct.    Ay,  my  good  lord:  your  royal  preparation 
Makes  us  hear  something. 

Macb.  Bring  it  after  me.  — 

I  will  not  be  afraid  of  death  and  bane. 
Till  Bimam  forest  come  to  Dunsinane.  {^ExU, 

Doct.    Were  I  from  Dnnsinane  away  and  dear. 
Profit  again  should  hardly  draw  me  here.  {Exit. 


SCXKX   IV. 

Country  near  Dunsinane:  a  Wood  in  view. 

Enter^  with  drum  and  colours^  Malcolm,  Old  Siwabd, 
and  his  Son,  Macduff,  Mentsith,  Cathksss,  Ak« 
OTTS,  LE270X,  RossE,  osid  Soldiers  marching. 

Mai.    Cousins,  I  hope,  the  days  are  near  at  hand. 
That  chambers  will  be  safe. 
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Ment*  We  doubt  it  nothing. 

Siward,    What  wood  is  this  before  ns  ? 

Ment  The  wood  of  Bimam. 

Mai.    Let  every  soldier  hew  him  down  a  bough. 
And  bear^t  before  him:  thereby  shall  we  shadow 
The  numbers  of  our  host,  and  make  discovery 
Err  in  report  of  us. 
'  Sold.  It  shall  be  done. 

Siw.    We  learn  no  other  but  the  confident  tyrant 
Keeps  still  in  Dunsinane,  and  will  endure 
Our  setting  down  before  't. 

Mai.  *Tis  his  main  hope; 

For  where  there  is  advantage  to  be  given. 
Both  more  and  less  have  given  him  the  revolt. 
And  none  serve  with  him  but  constrained  things. 
Whose  hearts  are  absent  too. 

Macd.  Let  our  just  censures 

Attend  the  true  event,  and  put  we  on 
Industrious  soldiership. 

SitD.  The  time  approaches, 

That  will  with  due  dedsion  make  us  know 
What  we  shall  say  we  have,  and  what  we  owe. 
Thoughts  speculative  their  unsure  hopes  relate. 
But  certain  issue  strokes  must  arbitrate; 
Towards  which  advance  the  war.     [^Exeunt^  marehing. 


ScUNB  V. 

Dunsinane.     Within  the  Castle. 

Enter^  with  drums  and  colours,  Macbbtk,  SBTTOVt 
and  Soldiers. 

Mach.    Hang  out  our  banners  on  the  outward  walls ; 
The  cry  is  still,  '*  they  come !  *'    Our  castle's  strer^h 
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Will  laugh  a  siege  to  scorn:  liere  let  them  lie. 

Till  famine  and  the  ague  eat  them  up. 

Were    they  not    forc'd   with    those    that   should   be 

ours. 
We  might  hav6  met  them  dareful,  beard  to  beard, 
And  beat  them  backward  home.    What  is  that  noise  i 

[il  cry  vnthin  of  women, 
Sey.    It  is  the  cry  of  women,  my  good  lord. 

[Exit  Sbttok. 
Macb.    I  have  almost  forgot  the  taste  of  fears. 
The  time  has  been,  my  senses  would  have  cool'd 
To  hear  a  night-shriek ;  and  my  fell  of  hair 
Would  at  a  dismal  treatise  rouse  and  stir 
As   life   were    in*t.     I    have    supp'd    full   with  hat' 

rors: 
Direness,  familiar  to  my  slaughterous  thoughts. 
Cannot  once  start  me. — Wherefore  was  that  cry? 

Enter  Setton. 

Sey,    The  Queen,  my  lord,  is  dead. 

Macb,    She  should  have  di*d  hereafter: 
There  would  have  been  a  time  for  such  a  word.— 
To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow. 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day. 
To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time ; 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  death.  —  Out,  out,  brief  candle  I 
Life's  but  a  walking  shadow;  a  poor  player. 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage, 
And  then  is  heard  no  more :  it  is  a  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury, 
Signifying  nothing. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 
Thou  com'st  to  use  thy  tongue;  thy  story,  quickly. 
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Mesa,    Gracioas  my  lord, 
I  shall  report  that  which  I  say  I  saw» 
But  know  not  how  to  do't. 

Maeb.  Well,  say,  air. 

Me$s»    As  I  did  stand  my  watch  upon  the  hiU, 
I  look*d  toward  Bimam,  and  anon,  methought. 
The  wood  began  to  more. 

Mach*  Liar  and  slaye! 

Mess,    Let  me  endure  your  wrath,  if 't  be  not  so. 
Within  this  three  mile  may  yon  see  it  ooming; 
£  say,  a  moving  grove. 

Macb.  If  thou  speak'st  fidse. 

Upon  the  next  tree  shalt  thou  hai^  alive, 
TOl  famine  ding  thee :  if  thy  speech  be  sooth, 
I  care  not  if  thou  dost  for  me  as  much.  — 
I  puU  in  resolution,  and  begin 
To  doubt  th*  equivocation  of  the  fiend, 
That  lies  like  truth :  *'  Fear  not,  till  Bimam  wood 
Do  come  to  Dunsinane;'*  —  and  now  a  wood 
Comes  toward  Dunsinane.-^Arm,  arm,  and  oatl-— 
If  this,  which  he  avouches,  does  appear. 
There  is  nor  flying  hence,  nor  tairying  here. 
I  *gin  to  be  a^weary  of  the  sun. 
And    wish    th*  estate    o'  tii'  world    were    now   un« 


Ring  the  alarum !  — Blow,  windl  come,  wrack! 
At  least  we'll  die  with  harness  on  our  back. 

lExeum 
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Tb«  Same.    A  Plain  before  the  Castle. 

Enter ^  wUh  drums  cmd  eohurtf  Mai.ool]C»  Old  8i« 
WABD,  Maodi7FF»  4*^.,  and  their  Anny  tnth  baughi. 

Mai.    Now  near  enough :  your  leafy  screeni  throw 
down. 
And  shew  like  those  you  are.-* You,  worthy  uncle* 
Shall,  with  my  cousin,  your  right-noble  son. 
Lead  our  first  battle:  worthy  Macduff,  and  we. 
Shall  take  upon*s  what  else  remains  to  do. 
According  to  our  order. 

SitD.  Fare  you  well.— 

Do  we  but  find  the  tyrant's  power  to-nig^t, 
Let  us  be  beaten,  if  we  cannot  fight. 
Macd,    Blake  all  our  trumpets  speak;  gire  them 
all  breath. 
Those  damorous  harbingers  of  blood  and  deatiu 

[^Exeunt,    Alarums  contUmed, 

Soxirx  Vn. 
The  Same.    Another  Part  of  the  Plain. 

Enter  Macbeth. 

Mach,    They  have  ti*d  me  to  a  stake :  I  cannot  fly. 
But,  bear-like,  I  must  fight  the  course.  —  What's  he. 
That  was  not  bom  of  woman  ?     Such  a  one 
Am  I  to  fear,  or  none. 

Enter  Young  Siward. 
Young  Siwardn    What  is  thy  name  I 
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Macb.  Thoult  be  afraid  to  hear  it. 

Yo.  Siw.    No ;  though  thou  call'at  thyself  a  hatter 
name, 
Than  any  ia  in  HdL 

Maeh.  My  name^a  Macbeth. 

Yo.  Siw.    The  Devil  himself  could  not  pronounce  a 
title 
More  hateful  to  mine  ear. 
Maeb.  No,  nor  more  fearfbL 

Yo»  Siw.    Thou   liest,  abhorred  tyrant:   with  my 
sword 
rU  prove  the  lie  thou  speak*8t. 

ITkey  fights  and  Ydkmg  Siwabd  i$  slain. 
Macb.  Thou  wast  bom  of  woman:-— 

But  swords  I  smfle  at,  weapons  laugh  to  scorn, 
Brandish'd  by  man  that^s  of  a  woman  bom.      [JSnt. 

Alarums.    Enter  Magditfy. 

Maed.    That  way  <3ie  noise  is.  —  Tyrant,  shew  thy 
&ce! 
If  thou  be*st  slain,  and  with  no  stroke  of  mine. 
My  wife  and  children's  ghosts  will  haunt  me  stilL 
I  cannot  strike  at  wretched  kernes,  whose  arms 
Are   hir^d  to  bear  their  staves:   either  thou,  Mae- 

beth. 
Or  else  my  sword,  with  an  unbatte/d  edge, 
I  sheathe  again  undeeded.     There  thou  should'st  be; 
By  this  great  clatter,  one  of  greatest  note 
Seems  bruited.    Let  me  find  him,  fortune! 
And  more  I  beg  not.  {^Exii.    Alarum. 

Enter  Masmojm  and  Old  Siwabd. 
Siw.    This  way,  my  lord.  —  The  castle's  gently  ren« 
der^d: 
The  tyrant's  people  on  both  sides  do  fight: 
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The  noble  Thanes  do  bravely  in  the  war. 
The  day  almost  itself  professes  yonrs, 
And  litde  is  to  do. 

Mai.  We  have  met  with  foes 

That  strike  beside  na. 

Siuf.  Enter,  sir,  the  castle. 

lExeunt,    Alarum. 

Enter  Macbeth. 
Mach.    Why  should  I  play  the  Roman  fool,  and  die 
On  mine  own  sword?  whiles  I  see  lives,  the  gashes 
Do  better  upon  them. 
I 
Enter  Macdufv. 

Maed.  Turn,  hell-hoond,  torn. 

Macb.    Of  all  men  else  I  hare  avoided  thee: 
But  get  thee  back;  my  soul  is  too  much  charged 
With  blood  of  thine  already. 

Macd.  I  have  no  words; 

My  voice  is  in  my  sword:  thou  bloodier  villain 
Than  terms  can  give  thee  out!  IThey  fgkL 

Macb.  Thon  losest  labour. 

As  easy  ma/st  thou  the  intrenchant  air 
With  tiiy  keen  sword  impress,  as  make  me  bleed: 
Let  fall  thy  blade  on  vulnerable  crests; 
I  bear  a  charmed  Hfe,  which  must  not  yield 
To  one  of  woman  bom. 

Maed.  Despair  thy  charm; 

And  let  the  angel,  whom  thou  still  hast  served. 
Tell  thee,  Macduff  was  from  his  mother^s  womb 
Untimely  ripp'd. 

Mach.    Accursed  be  that  tongue  that  tells  me  so. 
For  it  hath  eow'd  my  better  part  of  man : 
And  be  these  juggling  fiends  no  more  believed. 
That  palter  witili  ns  in  a  double  sense; 
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That  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear. 
And    break    it   to    our    hope.  — 111   not    fight   with 
thee. 

Macd,    Then,  yield  thee,  coward. 
And  live  to  be  the  shew  and  gaze  o'  th*  time: 
We'll  have  thee,  as  our  rarer  monsters  aze. 
Painted  upon  a  pole,  and  underwrit, 
*Here  may  you  see  the  tyrant.' 

Macb.  I  will  not  yield. 

To  kiss  the  groimd  before  young  Malcolm's  feet. 
And  to  be  baited  with  the  rabble's  curse. 
Though  Bimam  wood  be  come  to  Dunsinane, 
And  thou  oppos'd,  being  of  no  woman  bom. 
Yet  I  will  try  the  last.    Before  my  body 
I  throw  my  warlike  shield:  lay  on,  Macduff; 
And  damn'd  be  him  that  first  cries,  *Hold,  enougn. 

[Eceiifi^  fighting. 

Retreat,  Flourish,  Enter^  with  drum  and  colours^ 
Maloolm,  Old  SiWAJU),  RossB,  Lbnox,  Anoxts, 
CjLTHNXSSy  MsKTEiTH,  Thaucs,  otid  Soldiers. 

Mai,    I  would  the  firiends  we  miss  were  safe  ar- 
rived. 
Skff,    Some  must  go  off;  and  yet,  by  these  I  see. 
So  great  a  day  as  this  is  cheaply  bought. 

Mdl*    Macduff  is  missing,  and  your  noble  son. 
Rosse,    Your  son,  my  lord,  ha^  paid  a  soldier's 
debt : 
He  only  liv'd  but  till  he  was  a  man. 
The  which  no  sooner  had  his  prowess  confirm'd 
In  the  unshrinking  station  where  he  fought. 
But  like  a  man  he  di'd. 

Siw,  Then  he  is  dead  ? 

Rosse.    Ay,  and  brought  off  the  field.    Your  cause 
of  sorrow 
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Must  not  be  measured  by  his  worth,  for  then 
It  hath  no  end« 

Siw.  Had  he  his  hurts  before? 

Rosse.    Ay,  on  the  front 

Siw.  Why  then,  God's  soldier  be  he' 

Had  I  as  many  sons  as  I  have  hairs, 
I  would  not  wish  them  to  a  fairer  death: 
And  so,  his  knell  b  knoli'd. 

Mai.  He*s  worth  more  sonow. 

And  that  FU  spend  for  hinu 

Sito.  He's  worth  no  mare : 

They  say  he  parted  well,  and  paid  hb  score, 
And  so,    Ood   be   with   him  1— Here   comes  newer 
comfort* 

Enter  Maodvff  mth  Maobbth's  head. 

Maed.    Hail,  King !  for  so  thou  art    Behold,  wher« 
stands 
The  usurper's  cursed  head:  the  time  b  free. 
I  see  thee  compassM  with  thy  kingdom's  peers. 
That  speak  my  salutation  in  their  minds; 
Whose  voioes  I  desire  aloud  with  mine,«— 
Hail,  King  of  Scotland ! 

AU.  Hail,  King  of  Scotland  I 

IFhurUh. 

Mai.    We  shall  not  spend  a  large  expense  of  time. 
Before  we  reckon  with  your  several  lores, 
And  make  us  even  with  you.    My  Thanes  and  kins* 

men, 
Henceforth  be  Earb ;  the  first  that  ever  Scotland 
In  such  an  honour  nam'd.     What^s  more  to  do. 
Which  would  be  planted  newly  with  the  time,<-* 
As  calling  home  our  exil'd  friends  abroad. 
That  fled  the  snares  of  watchftd  tyranny; 
Producing  forth  the  cruel  minbters 
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Of  this  dead  batcher,  and  his  fiend-like  Queen, 
Who,  as  'tis  thought,  by  self  and  violent  hands 
Took  off  her  life ;  —  this,  and  what  needful  else 
That  calls  upon  us,  by  the  grace  of  Grace, 
We  will  perform  in  measure,  time,  and  place. 
So,  thanks  to  all  at  once,  and  to  each  one, 
Whom  we  invite  to  see  us  crown'd  at  Scone. 

^Flourish.    Mseunt. 
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ACT  FIE8T. 


SOBNB  L 

p.  437.  **  I  come,  GmymaOdn  " :  — « Orarmalkin '  was  alinott 
aa  common  a  name  for  a  cat  as  •Towser'  for  a  dog  or 
*  Bayard '  for  a  horse.  Cats  played  an  important  part  in 
witchcraft. 

»        "Paddock  calls"  :  —  •  Paddock'  means  a  toad.    The 
folio  gives  this  passage  thus :  — 

**AIL  Padoek  calls  anon :  fiedre  is  foule,  and  foule  is  fiun 
Houer  through  the  fogge  and  filthie  ayre." 

The  arrangement  of  the  text  was  first  proposed,  I  believe, 
by  Mr.  Hunter.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  required  both  by 
the  succession  of  the  thoughts,  and  by  the  ternary  se- 
quence of  the  dialogue  of  the  Witches  throughout  the 
Scenes  in  which  we  see  them  at  their  incantations. 

BcBNB  n. 

p.  428.    ** a  hleeding  Soldigr  " :^The  folio,  «a  bleeding 

CqptttiM"  He  was  a  sergeant  —  an  officer,  it  appears, 
of  higher  rank  in  Shakespeare's  time  than  now,  when 
grades  are  increased  in  number  and  more  clearly  defined 
Uian  they  were  before  the  tactics  of  Cromwell,  Marl- 
borou^  and  Frederick  had  systematized  the  construction 
of  armies.  Shakespeare  found  a  sergeant  sent  as  a  mes- 
senger, thouffh  upon  a  different  errand,  in  the  earlier  part 
of  Uolinshed's  relation  of  Macbeth* 9  story. 

•         41 ihy  knowledge  of  the  broil " :  —  The  folio,  "  the 

knowledge ; "  but  I  haye  no  hesitation  in  adopting  the 
reading  of  Mr.  Collier's  foUo  of  1632. 
TOL.  X.  OG  (613) 
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p.  42S.  "  The  mereihss  MaodonwM  "  :  —  So  the  folio.  But,  as 
llolinshed  has,  **  liaedowald"  it  U  more  than  probable 
that  the  old  reading  is  a  slight  misprint. 

"         •« Jbr  to  that,"  &c. :  — « For  to  that'  is  equivalent 

to  *  because.' 

•*  Of  Karnes  and  GttUowglasaet  *' :  —  See  the  Notes  op 
King  Henry  the  Sixths  Part  11.  Act  IV.  Sc.  9.  ,  In  support 
of  •be  renuurlis  there  made,  see  these  jMwsages.  «  These 
Curlewes  are  mountains  full  of  dangerous  passages,  espe^ 
cially  when  the  Kern  take  a  stomach  and  a  pride  to 
enter  into  action,"  &c.  The  Glory  of  England,  lib.  L 
Chap.  XVII..  The  Description  of  Ireland.  «•  Then  [in 
time  of  war]  doe  they  retire  under  the  covert  of  castles 
.  .  .  lying  altogether  in  ene  roome  both  to  prevent  rob- 
beries of  Kern,  and  fipoile  by  Wolyes."  Ibid,  •<  The  name 
of  GaUiglae  is  [1610]  in  a  manner  extinct,  but  of  Kem  in 
great  reputation,  as  serving  them  in  their  revolts,  and 
proving  sufficient  soldiers,  but  excellent  for  skirmish.** 
find,  "They  [the  Irish]  are  desperate  in  revenge,  and 
their  Kerne  think  no  man  dead  undll  his  head  be  off." 
Jhid. 

'  •<  -^—  on  his  damned  quarrel  smiling  " :  —  The  folium 
(*  on  his  damned  quarry  smiling."  But  this  reading  af- 
fords no  sense  suitable  to  the  context,  and  without  any 
hesitation  I  adopt  that  suggested  by  Johnson,  which, 
although  it  might  have  been  altogeUier  coi^jectoral  with 
him,  is  made  in  a  certain  degree  authoritative  by  its  oc- 
currence in  Holinshed's  relation  of  this  very  &ct,  *•  Out 
of  the  western  isles  there  came  to  Macdowald  a  great 
multitude  of  people  to  assist  him  in  that  rebemous 
quarrel."  As  to  the  use  of  'quarrel'  in  the  sense  of 
cause,  Malone  quoted  most  appositely  the  following  pas- 
sage from  Bacon's  Essay  Of  Marriage  and  Single  Life : 
« Wives  are  young  Men's  Mistresses,  Companions  for 
middle  Age,  and  old  Men's  Nurses.  So  as  a  man  may 
have  a  Quarrel  to  marry,  when  he  will."  Macdonwald*a 
guarry  could  only  mean  his  slaughtered  enemies,  upon 
whom  Fortune  did  not  smile,  and  whom,  as  Dvnean's 
friends,  the  Sergeant  would  not  have  *'  damned." 

t         <i but  alFs  too  weak  "  :  —  Mr.  Hunter  enggesta, 

with  some  reason,  that  we  should  read,  "bat  aU-to 
weak,"  i.  e.,  but  entirely,  completely  weak ;  as,  *<  a  oer^ 
tain  woman  cast  a  piece  of  a  millstone  upon  Abimelech'a 
head,  and  all-to  brake  his  scull.".    Judges  ix.  63. 

p.  429.    •< and  direful  thunders  [break]  "  ; — The  first  foBo 

has  only,  *<and  direfiil  thunders;'*  the  eecood,  <*aiid 
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direful  thunders  breaking:'*  upon  w'nicli  Pope  judiciously 
formed  the  reading  of  the  text. 

p«  429.  «  So  they  dotibly  redoubled  strokes/'  &c. :  ~  The  phrase 
<•  doubly  redoubled  "  is  found  also  in  Richard  the  Second, 
•Act  I.  Sc.  3  :  **  thy  blows  doubly  redoubled  fall."  But 
the  halting  rhythm  of  the  first  part  of  this  line,  its  two 
superfluous  syllables,  and  the  unmitigated  triplication 
of  *  double/  lead  me  to  think  that  the  greater  part  of  a 
line  has  been  lost,  of  which  in  *  so  they '  we  have  only 
the  first  two  or  last  two  syllables. 

"  ••  Enter  Roete  and  Angus  " :  ^  So>  the  folio.  Only  Rotse 
speaks  or  is  spoken  to.  But  in  the  'very  next  Scene 
Rosse  and  Angus  execute  the  commission  giyen  in  this, 
and  the  latter  says,  **  We  are  sent,"  &c. 

p.  480.     " at  Sennt  Cdfmaf  Inch  "  :—  «  Colmcs'-inch^  now 

called  Inchcotnb,  (says  Steevens,)  is  a  small  island,  bring 
in  the  Firth  of  Edinburgh,  with  an  abbey  upon  it  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Columb ;  called  by  Camden  Inch  Colnu  or 
TksbUtf  Cohanba."  --  Here  •  Colmes '  is  a  dissyllable. 

ScENB  in« 

"  Aroint  thee,  witch  !  the  runnp-fed  ronyon  cries  "  :  — 
Thia  vulgar  exorcism  occurs  again  in  King  Lear,  Act  III. 
So.  4,  but  has  been  found  in  the  works  of  no  other 
author.  Its  etymology  has  not  been  traced,  unless  Mr. 
Wilbraham's  conjecture  (Cheshire  Gloss,  tn  «.  •  Rynt ')  that 
it  is  formed  from  *  Arowme'  m  remote,  deprope,  seorsum, 
is  correct.  (See  Proagrtorium  Parvulorum  in  9.  *  Arowme.') 
•  Rynt  thee  witch,  quoth  Bess  Locket  to  her  mother,'  is  a 
North  of  England  folk  saying.  Possibly  < aroint'  is  a 
corruption  of  <  avannt.'  •^  •  Ronyon '  was  a  vulgar  term 
of  reproach,  equivalent  to  *  scurvy  drab.'  See  the  Note 
on  As  Tou  Like  It,  Act  11.  8c.  S. 

p.  491.  ••!'  th'  shipman's  card":  —  i.  e.,  his  chart,  which 
rightfully  should  be  pronounced  cart,  the  cA  as  in  eharta, 

"  ••  ShaU  he  dwindle,  peak,  and  pine  "  :  —  Pining  away, 
the  disease  now  known  as  marasmus,  was  one  of  the  evus 
most  commonly  attributed  to  witchcraft ;  because  by  the 
inferior  pathological  knowledge  of  the  days  when  witches 
were  believed  in,  it  could  be  attributed  to  no  physio- 
logical cause.  The  witch  was  supposed  to  produce  tnis 
effect  by  puncturing  with  needles,  or  melting  away,  a  little 
waxen  image  of  her  intended  victim. 

"  "The  weird  sisters": — This  word  should  be  pro- 
nounced wayrd,  («t  as  in  *  obeisance,*  *  freight,'  <  weight,' 
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*  either,'  •  neither/)  and  not  to^cf,  as  it  usoally  is.  In 
the  folio  and  other  hooks  of  that  and  earlier  dates  it  is 
spelled  toayard,  foaifUKird,  or  v>eyward^  Spelled  in  either 
way,  it  is  in  effect  a  dissyllable.  It  is  from  the  Anglo-' 
Saxon  wffrd  a  fate. 

p.  482.    " to  Forna  " ;  —  The  folio  misprints,  «« to  LmiB" 

*  «Are  ye  fimUuUetd** :  —  i.  e.,  creatures  of  fiuitasy. 
Shakespeare  found  the  epithet  applied  to  the  witches  in 
Holinshed. 

p.  433.     «By  StiMr«  death,  I  know,  lam  TftoM^G&imtt"  ;- 
The  thanedom  of  Olamis  was  in  MmebdJCt  fiunily.    Sinel 
was  his  father's  name»  according  to  Boethius,  whom 
Holinahed  copied. 

"  •*  — —  €n  the  insane  root " :  —  Douce  quoted  in  illus- 
tration the  following  passage  from  Batman  t^fon  Barthol- 
ome  de  Propriet,  rerum :  •*  Henbane  ...  is  called  /hmmo, 
mad,  for  the  use  thereof  is  perillous ;  for  if  it  be  eate  or 
dronke  it  breedeth  madness,  &c.  •  .  .  it  taketh  away  wit 
and  reason."  Lib.  xyii.  ch.  87.  —  Note  the  use  of  *  on ' 
for*  of.' 

p  434.  « As  thick  as  tolf 

Came  post  with  post "  :  —  The  folio  has,  *•  Can  post 
with  post,"  which  very  manifest  error  Bowe  corrected. 
But  he  also  changed  the  uncommon  comparison,  ««as 
thick  as  tale,"  for  that  which  is  so  common  in  ordinary 
conyersation  and  in  literature,  <•  as  thick  as  hail,"  which 
reading  has  been  adopted  by  many  editors,  among  them 
Mr.  Dyce.  Quite  erroneously,  howeyer,  in  my  opinion  ; 
for  although  to  say  that  men  arriyed  as  thick  as  tale» 
i.  e.,  as  fiut  as  they  could  be  told,  is  an  admiasible  hyper* 
bole,  to  say  that  men  arriyed  as  thick  as  hail,  i.  e.,  as 
dose  together  as  hailstones  in  a  storm,  is  equally  absurd 
and  eztrayagant.  The  expression  *as  thick  as  haU'  i§ 
neyer  appli^,  either  in  common  talk  or  in  literature,  1 
belieye,  except  to  inanimate  objects  which  fell  of  fly,  oi 
haye  frillen  or  flown,  with  unsuccessiye  multitudinou. 
rapidity. 

n         «•  In  which  addition  " :  —  i.  e.,  added  tide. 

p.  435.     « That,  trueted  home  "  :  —  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of 

1632  has,  somewhat  plausibly,  <•  thrutted  home." 

"         •* my  single  state  of  man  * :  —  i.  e.,  my  inade» 

quate,  unsupported  manhood. 

"  **Time  and  the  how**: — Mr.  Hunter,  who  exhibits 
(New  Illustrations,  kc.^  the  fruits  of  a  yerjr  careful  and 
intelligent  study  of  this  play,  but  with  whose  opinions  I 
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caimot  always  agree,  has  the  following  very  just  obsemt- 
tion  upon  this  much  be-commented  passage :  <*  We  fee) 
the  meaning  of  this,  and  perhaps  every  reader  of  Shake« 
speare  feels  it  alike.  •  .  .  We  need  not,  therefore, 
be  solicitous  to  scan  eyery  element  of  the  general  idea, 
to  weigh  the  particular  force  and  effect  of  every  word. 
Alas  lor  much  of  our  finest  poetry,  if  we  are  to  deal  with 
it  thus  1  '*  —  Many  instances  of  a  corresponding  use  of 
the  same  phrase  have  been  found  in  English  literature, 
and  even  in  Italian. 

SCBNB  IV. 

p.  436.  «« —  an  not 

<*  Those  m  commission,**  &c,: — The  folio,  by  nua* 
print  almost  too  obvious  to  be  mentioned,  has,  **or 
not,"  &c« 
tf         ••  _  the  dearest  thing  he  ow'd  " :  —  I.  e.,  he  owned. 

p.  438.  «  7^  Prince  of  Cumberland  I  —  That  is  a  step/'  fte.  I  — 
In  those  early  days  the  crown  of  Scotland  was  not 
hereditary;  and,  upon  the  appointment  of  a  successor 
during  the  life  of  the  King,  the  former  was  immediately 
created  Prince  of  Cumberland.  Hence  Macbeth'e  anxiety. 
Shakespeare  found  this  incident  in  Holinshed. 

"  ••  TVw,  tDorthy  Banquo" :  —  This  is  Duncan's  continu- 
ation of  a  conversation  carried  on  with  Banguo  during 
Mad>eth*9  self-communing.  A  little  touch  of  dramatic 
art  common  with  Shakespeare,  and  which  shows  how 
constantly  he  kept  the  stage  and  the  audience  in  mind. 

Souks  V. 

''  *^ Enter  Lady  Macbeth'* :^ In  the  stage  directions  oi 
the  folio,  throughout  the  play,  she  is  called  simply  **  the 
Lady,"  or  ** Macbeth' 8  wife;"  never  Lady  Macbeth,  or 
the  Queen.  Her  name  was  Oruach,  or  Orwok ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Wyntoun's  Chronicle,  she  was  the  wife  of 
Duncan,  and  married  the  man  who  slew  her  husband. 

p.  439.  **  The  ilinees  should  attend  it " :  —  i.  e.,  the  evil  nature, 
the  evil  conditions,  as  the  old  phrase  went. 

"  *•  Which  Fate  and  mettq^hyaieal  aid  " :  —  L  e.,  aid  be- 
yond physical  aid,  supernatural  aid. 

p.  440.  "Th'  effect  and  «";  — The  folio  has,  "At<"  for  'it' 
here,  and  so  often  elsewhere  that  the  &ct  is  at  least 
worthy  of  remark.  See  the  Notes  on  AWe  Well  that  End* 
WaU  Act  Y.  Sc.  3,  p.  145. 
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p.  440.  «  And  take  my  mUk  Jbr  gaU  '* :  —  i.  e.,  not  uae  mj  mflk 
for  gall,  but  give  xne  gall  instead  of  my  milk. 

''  <*Nor  Heavm  peep  through  the  blanksi  o/tke  dark":^ 
I  mention  the  reading  of  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1682,  **  the 
blankneaa  of  the  dark,"  only  lest  it  should  be  snppoeed 
that  I  had  overlooked  it.  The  text  has  been  •'justified  " 
by  the  citation  of  parallel  passages  from  various  other 
authors.  But  this  is  quite  superfluous.  The  man  who 
does  not  apprehend  the  meaning  and  the  pertinence  of 
the  figure  *  the  blanket  of  the  dark'  had  better  shut  his 
Shakespeare,  and  give  his  days  and  nights  to  the  perusal 
of —  some  more  correct  and  classic  writer. 

SCENB  VL 

p.  441.  «  Buttress,  nor  eoigne  of  vantage  " :  --  Coigne  of  van- 
tage means  a  projecting  angle  in  the  masonry.  So  in 
CoHoianust  Act  V.  So.  4  :  «*  See  you  yond'  coigne  o'  th' 
Capitol ;  yond'  comer  stone  i "  and  the  wedges  which 
printers  dlrive  between  the  body  of  type  which  forms  a 
page  and  the  iron  frame  in  which  it  is  encased,  or  en- 
chased, is  called  a  coigne ;  but  whether  it  is  so  spelled  I 
do  not  know. 
ft  "Where  they  most  breed":  —  The  folio  misprintip 
"  must  breed,"  which  Rowe,  of  course,  corrected. 

p  442.  <*  How  you  shall  bid  God  yitid  tu  for  your  pains  " :  — 
Mr.  Himter  quotes  from  Palsgrave's  French  and  English 
Dictionary  :  ««  We  use  *  God  yelde  you '  by  manner  of 
thanking  a  person."  £.  411  &. 

"  «  Were  poor  and  tingle  hueineee  "  : «»  i.  e.,  small  busi- 
ness. So  *(  your  chin  double,  your  wit  feingle,"  2  King 
Henry  the  Fourth^  Act  I.  Sc.  2 ;  •*  a  single  thing  as  I 
am  now,"  The  Tempest,  Act  I.  Sc.  2 ;  and  "  my  single 
state  of  man,"  Sc.  3  of  this  Act.  There  is  whimsical 
likeness  and  logical  connection  between  this  phrase  and 
one  which  has  lately  come  into  vulgar  vogue,  *  a  on^hone 
affair,'  •  a  one-horse  town,'  &c. 

'  "  We  rest  your  hermits  " :  —  i.  e.,  your  beadsmeo,  those 
who  pray  for  you. 

SoBini  yjL 

**  Enter  ...  a  Setcer" :  —  A  sewer  was  a  household 
officer  in  great  establishments  who  directed  the  setting 
out  and  decoration  of  the  table. 

'         **yii  were  donet'*  &c. :  —  In  the  folio  the  punctoatioA 
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of  the  opening  lines  of  thiB  soliloquy  (which,  contrary  to 
a  very  common  notion  about  it,  the  reader  who  appre- 
hei^ds  and  sympathisses  with  the  mental  condition  of  the 
speaker  will  find  singularly  clear  and  direct  in  thought, 
amid  all  its  bewildering  accumulation  of  metaphor)  is  as 
follows :  — 

<*  If  it  were  done,  when  'tis  done,  then  'twer  well, 
It  were  done  quickly :  If  th'  Assassination 
Could  trammdl  up,"  &c. 

This  punctuation,  in  which  the  colon  takes  the  place  (as 
it  so  often  does)  of  a  comma,  or,  rather,  indicates  a  sec- 
tional pause  in  the  rhythm,  has  been  preserved,  with  the 
exception  of  the  superfluous  comma  at  the  end  of  the  first 
line,  in  every  edition  of  the  play  that  I  have  examined. 
The  consequence  has  been  an  almost  universal  misappre- 
hension of  the  significance  of  these  lines,  even  among 
actors,  by  whom  xhej  are  generally  read  as  if  they  meant, 
•  If  the  murder  is  to  be  done,  when  I  do  it  I  had  better 
do  it  quickly.'  But  this  thought  is  not  only  very  taQie, 
and  therefore  entirely  unsuited  to  the  situation,  and  inex- 
pressive of  the  speaker's  mental  state,  but  entirely  incon- 
gruous with  the  succeeding  passage  of  the  soliloquy, 
which  is  the  expansion  of  a  single  thought  and  a  single 
feeling  twin-bom  —  consciousness  of  guut  and  dread  of 
punishment  in  a  sensitive,  imaginative  nature,  devoid  of 
moral  firmness.  Macbeth* a  first  thought  is,  that  when  the 
murder  is  done  the  end  is  not  yet,  either  here  or  here- 
affcer;  and  this  thought  possesses  him  entirely,  until  he 
sees  the  poisoned  chalice  commended  to  his  own  lips.  So 
Shakespeare,  using,  as  his  custom  was,  one  word,  *  done,' 
in  two  senses,  makes  the  prospective  murderer  of  his  guest, 
his  kinsman,  and  his  king  say,  —  and  with  this  emphasis, 
—  *  If  it  were  done  [ended]  wLen  'tis  done,  [performed,] 
ihm  it  would  be  well.  It  were  done  [ended]  quickly  if 
the  assassination  could  clear  itself  from  all  consequences," 
and  so  on,  to  show  that  'tis  not  done  when  'tis  done,  and 
therefore  it  is  not  well.  Only  with  this  punctuation,  and 
with  this  signification,  can  the  first  part  of  this  soliloquy 
have  a  becoming  dignity,  and  its  parts  a  due  connection. 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  in  all  that  has  been  written  about  it, 
with  a  single  exception,  there  is,  as  far  as  my  knowledge 
extends,  no  hint  of  this  perception  of  the  true  meaning  . 
of  the  passage.  But  I  remember  having  heard  an  inferior 
actor,  whose  name  I  forget^  read  it,  as  to  punetvaiion^ 
according  to  the  text.  He  aid  so,  however,  only  in  an . 
indiscrhninate,  random  search  after  a  new  reading.  For, 
marvellous  to  relate,  he  missed  the  emphasis  which  I  rings 
oat  the  sijcniftcance  of  the  first  line,  and  r«ack»  — 
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<•  Jf  'twere  done*  when  *H»  done  then  'tweie  well." 

And  yet  the  proper  emphasis  of  that  line  was  eren 
indicated  by  Italic  letters  in  Theobald's  edition  of  1783, 
although  the  old  destructiTe  punctuation  of  the  whole 
passage  was  retained  in  that  edition,  as  in  all  others  hith- 
erto. —  The  sinffle  exception  to  which  I  refer  amons  the 
comments  on  this  passage  is  in  a  masterly  analysis  of  the 
soliloquy  sent  by  an  anonymous  correspondent  ••  X"  to 
the  BosUm  Courier  some  time  in  1867. 

p.  448.  «•  With  hit  wrvease  ** ;  —  x.  e.,  in  my  opinion,  with 
Dtmcan't  death.  (See  in  the  Rape  of  Luereee,  13th  stanza 
from  the  end,  **  If  they  surcease  to  be  that  should  sur- 
yive.")  For  Dtmean  is  sufficiently  the  subject  of  Madeih'a 
thoughts  to  be  understood  as  the  antecedent  of  •  his,'  (just 
as  *  it '  in  the  first  line  of  this  soliloquy  is  understood  to 
refer  to  the  murder,)  and  only  by  Dunean*$  death  could 
Maebeth  attain  success.  But  other  editors,  perhaps,  are 
right  in  referring  'his'  (used  as  < its')  to  *  assassination ; ' 
in  which  case  *  surcease'  means  merely  the  completion 
of  the  murder. 

"         " and  shoal  of  time  " : — The  folio,  "  aehoole  of  time  •* 

—  a  mere  phonographic  error,  which  Theobald  corrected. 

"  "  We'd  Jump  the  life  to  come  " :  —  i.  e.,  set  it  at  naught, 
disregard  it.  So  in  Cortolamu,  Act  Y.  Sc.  4 :  *<  Or  jump 
the  after  inquiry.'* 

''  «  And  fells  on  th'  oeher" :  —  Here  *  other'  may  be  used 
substantiyely,  as  equiyalent  to  *  other  side,'  which  read- 
ing was  giyen  by  Hanmer,  and  has  support  in  the  feet 
that  it  completes  the  quota  of  syllables  for  a  perfect  line. 
Perhaps  *  side'  was  meant  to  be  understood,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  occurrence  of  the  word  in  the  preceding 
clatise  of  the  sentence. 

p.  444.  <*  Like  the  poor  eat  C  th'  adage  " :  ~  The  proTerb  in  old 
English  wa9.  The  catt  wolle  fyssh  ete,  but  she  wol  not 
her  fote  wete ;  in  Latin,  Cattue  amat  piteem,  ted  non  vuU 
tangere  flwmen, 

"  **Who  dares  do  more  is  none":  —  The  folio  has, 
**  Who  dares  no  more  is  none."  Doubts  bare  been  cast 
upon  the  correction,  which  was  made  by  the  poet  South- 
erne  in  his  copy  of  the  edition  of  1685  ;  and  Mr.  Barron 
Field  and  Mr.  Hunter  have  proposed  to  transfw  <•  Who 
dares  no  more  is  none  "  to  Lady  Macbeth,  But  I  find  aT 
the  justification  which  Southeme's  change  requires,  and 
more,  in  this  passage  of  Measure  for  Meature :  — 
«<  Be  that  you  are ; 
That  is,  a  woman ;  if  you  be  more,  you're  none." 

Act  XL  Se.  4. 
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p.  444.    «« "What  beast  was't,  then  •* :  —  Mr.  Collier's  folio 

of  1632  has  the  spedons  reading,  <*What  boast  was't, 
then,"  which,  were  it  even  more  plausible,  the  last  two 
lines  of  Meubeth's  preceding  speech  and  the  following  four 
of  this  reply,  specifically  referring  as  they  do  to  the  dis* 
tinctiye  attributes  of  manhood,  would  forbid  us  to  adopt. 

p.  445.    ** with  wine  and  wassail  so  eonmnee  " :  —  i.  e., 

oyerpower,  conquer ;  the  radical  sense  of  the  word,  in 
which  Shakespeare  uses  it  elsewhere. 

«0f  our  great  quell  f"  —  i.  e.,  our  murderous  act. 
8ee  the  Note  on  "honeysuckle  Tillain,"  2  Hemy  the 
/bMfM,  Act  n.  Sc.  1,  p.  £37. 

ACT   SECOND. 

SCSFB  L 

p.  446.  «  Sent  forth  great  largess  to  your  q^Eoet" ;~  Possibly 
we  should  read,  *  your  officers ; '  but  *  offices,'  as  meaning 
the  rooms  occupied  by  the  officers  of  Macbeth's  castle, 
has  an  undeniable  claim  to  the  place  of  which  we  find  it 
in  possession. 

p.  447.  **U  you  shall  cleave  to  my  consent": — This  may 
mean,  to  those  who  agree  with  me,  to  my  party.  But  I 
think  there  is  not  improbably  a  misprint  of  <  consort.' 
So  in  T%e  1\co  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Act  lY.  Sc.  1 : 
*<  Wilt  thou  be  of  our  consort  ? "  and  King  Lear,  Act  II. 
Sc.  1 :  **  Yes,  Madam,  he  was  of  that  consort.*' 

p.  448.    " on  thy  blade  and  dudgeon  *' : — i.  e.,  hilt  or  haft. 

«•  The  curtained  Bleep :  unteheraft  celebrates  ** :  —  This  line 
lacks  one  of  the  complement  of  ten  syllables ;  and  there- 
fore Steevens  read,  *»The  curtained  sleeper"  but  with  no 
less  injury  to  the  rhythm  of  the  line  as  a  whole  than 
detriment  to  the  poetic  sense.  Davenant  read,  **now 
witchcraft  celebrates,"  which  is  much  better. 

"  WithTarquin's  ravishing  strides" :^The  folio,  "rav- 
ishing sides"  Pope  first  read,  *•  ravishing  strides"  which 
will  seem  a  happy  emendation  to  every  cautious  person 
who  has  stepped  through  a  sick  chamber,  or  any  apart- 
ment in  which  there  were  sleepers  whom  he  did  not  wish 
to  wake,  and  who  remembers  how  he  did  it. 

« Thou  sure  and  firm-set  earth  " :  —  T^e  folio  has, 

"Thou  sowre"  &c. ;  and,  in  the  next  line,  '•  which  the^ 
may  walk  "  —  typographical  errors  almost  too  slight  and 
obrioiis  to  be  mentioned. 
Gg9 
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p.  448.  •«  [Scene  IL  1623] " :  ~  In  the  folio  a  new  Scene, «« Seena 
Seetrnda,"  is  here  indicated,  and  yet  another,  •*  Scena 
Tertia,"  at  the  entrance  of  the  Porter,  But,  as  we  have 
before  seen,  the  folio  is  sometimee  in  error  in  this  respect 
as  well  as  others,  and,  indeed,  very  often  entirelj  fiiils  to 
mark  the  divisions  of  the  Acts  into  Scenes.  Here  it  is 
so  clearly  wrong,  and  so  injuriously,  that,  although  its 
diyision  has  obtained  till  now,  there  can  be  no  hesitation 
in  deviating  from  it.  For  not  only  is  there  no  chuige 
of  place,  but  there  is  no  introduction  of  new  dramatic 
interest  or  incident ;  and  without  one  of  these  at  least, 
if  not  all,  there  is  no  propriety  in  breaking  the  action  by 
the  indication  of  a  new  Scene.  Of  yet  greater  impor- 
tance is  it  here  that  the  apparent  continuance  of  the  action 
is  vitally  essential  to  the  dramatic  impression  intended  to 
be  produced.  The  ringing  of  the  bell  by  Lady  Macbeth^ 
the  exit  of  M€u^>eth  upon  that  prearranged  summons,  the 
entrance  of  the  Lady  to  fill  the  stage  and  occupy  the  mind 
during  her  husband's  brief  absence  upon  his  feufiil  errand, 
and  to  confess  in  soliloquy  her  active  accession  to  the 
murder,  the  sudden  knocking  which  is  heard  directly 
affcer  she  goes  out  to  replace  the  daggers,  and  which 
recurs  untd  she  warily  hurries  her  husband  and  herself 
away  lest  they  should  be  found  watchers,  the  entrance 
of  the  Poriert  and  finally  of  Uocdv^  and  Lmox^-^tSi  this 
action  is  contrived  with  consummate  dramatic  skill ;  and 
its  imbroken  continuity  in  one  spot,  and  that  a  part  of 
the  castle  conmion  to  all  its  inhabitants,  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  complete  its  purpose.  —  To  &cilitate  refer- 
ence, the  old  divisions  of  the  Scenes  are  indicated,  as  in 
The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  King  John,  and  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

]?.  450.    '« the  raveird  tleaioe  of  care  "  :  —  Poole's  Bn^iBh 

Pamaatus,  1667,  affords  the  best  explanation  of  this  word 
in  giving  **  braided,  dangling,  sleavy,  silken,"  as  epithets 
proper  to  be  applied  to  hair. 

f  «*Th6  death  of  each  day's  life " :  —  Warbnrton  spe- 
ciously suggested  that  we  should  read,  **  The  birih  of  each 
day's  life,"  foreetting,  though  a  clergyman,  what  Shake- 
speare did  not  forget,  that  in  death  the  wicked  cease  from 
troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest. 

''  •^Okume  hath  murther'd  $leep,"  fto.:*  There  are  no 
marks  of  quotation  in  the  original;  and  Mr.  Hunter 
plausibly  suggests  that  the  voice  cried  only,  **  Sleep  no 
more."  But  theae  two  lines,  unless  their  detailing  of 
MaelfHh't  titles  is  the  utterance  of  his  distempered  fimcy 
sink  into  a  mere  conceit  imworthy  of  the  situation. 

p.  441.    <<  Qet  on  your  fUghtgrnm  " ;  --  In  Bfacbeth's  time,  and 
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for  centuries  later,  it  was  the  custom  for  both  sexes  to 
sleep  without  (my  other  covering  than  that  belonging  to 
the  bed  when  a  bed  was  occupied.  But  of  this  Shake- 
speare knew  nothing,  and,  if  he  had  known,  he  would, 
of  course,  hare  disregarded  it.  M<icheth*»  nightgown, 
that  worn  by  JuUta  C€B$ar,  (Act  11.  Sc.  2.)  and  by  the 
Ohost  in  the  old  Hamlet,  (Act  HI.  Sc.  4,)  antwered  to 
our  robea  de  ohtunhre,  and  were  not,  as  I  have  found  many 
intelligent  people  to  suppose,  the  garments  worn  in  bed. 

p.  451.  •*  [Scene  HL  16231 ": — See  the  Note  aboTe  on  •«  [Scene 
n.1623.]" 

p.  452.    <• old  taming  the  key  ":  —  See  the  Notes  on  «  an 

old  abusing,"  Msny  Wive$  of  Windsor,  Act  I.  8e.  4,  and 
•*  We  shall  have  old  swearing,"  MerohtuU  of  Veniee,  Act 
IV.  8c.  2. 

p.  453.  **  And  propheaying"  fro. :  —  This  passage  has  occa- 
sioned not  a  little  conflicting  comment,  and  changes  in 
its  punctuation  have  been  proposed,  from  an  erroneous 
supposition  that  to  prophesy  must  mean  to  foretell.  But 
here,  in  some  parts  of  the  Bible,  and  in  other  books  of 
the  Elizabethan  period,  (1575-1625,  Jacoho  L  rum  obttiuUe,) 
it  means,  to  utter  strange  or  important  things,  to  an- 
nounce solemnly.  See  Proverln  xxzi.  1,  EzeHel  xxzyii. 
4,  7»  and  ptuaim, 

"  «• The  obtoure  bird  " :  —  The  soundness  of  this  read- 
ing has  not  hitherto  been  questioned ;  and  by  the  epithet 
which  it  contains,  the  owl  may  be  fitly  designated,  in  allu- 
sion to  its  habits  and  haunts.  But  is  it  not  probable  that 
ft>r  •<  the  obteure  bird  "  we  should  read  •«  the  obscene  bird"  ? 

p.  456.  «  Out-ran  the  pauser  " :  —  The  folio,  «« Out-nm,"  Ac., 
which  perhaps  should  be  retained. 

ft         u the  undiyulg'd  pretence":  —  i.  e.,  intention. 

Bee,  just  below  in  this  Scene,  ••What  good  could  they 
pretend?" 

Scene  II. 

p.  457.  "  [Scene  IV.  1623] " :  —  See  the  Note  on  "  [Scene  H. 
1623."] 

p.  458.  " the  traneOing  lamp  " :  —  The  folio,  «•  the  travail- 
ling  lampe,"  by  whidi  spelling  (so  marked  has  the  dis- 
tinction grown  between  *  traTel '  and  *  travail ')  the  image 
of  the  sun  Lb  quite  eclipsed  to  us,  and  might  have  been  in 
a  great  degree  to  Shakespeare's  first  readers. 

"  «*And  Duncan's  horse" :^ The  folio,  "horses;"  but, 
as  *horse'  was,  and  even  is,  used  as  the  plural,  ^te  may 
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safely  presume  that  the  9,  so  detnxneatal  to  the  rhythm, 
was  added  superfluously,  as  it  wa^  in  the  many  inttanoea 
elsewhere  mentioned  in  these  Notea. 


ACT   THIRD. 

SOEITB  I. 

p.  469.  **  — -^  thnr  speeches  thine)  " :  —  Warburton  says  that 
•shine'  means  prosper;  Jolmson,  <* appear  with  all  the 
Itutre  of  eontpiouous  truth."  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632 
has,  speciously,  *«  their  speeches  ahew," 

p.  460.  •*  — ^  Ltt  your  Highness  command  upon  me "  :  ^ 
D'Avenant,  (in  his  alteration  of  this  play,)  Rowe,  and 
Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632  read,  very  plausibly,  "Lay 
your  Highness'  command,"  &c. 

p.  461.  «<— ^  hare  I  JiTd  my  mind":  — I.  e.,  defiled  my 
mind  —  a  common  form  of  the  word  of  old.  80  in 
Childe  Waters:^ 

**  And  take  her  up  in  thine  armea  twaine 
For  filing  of  her  feete." 

ChUd's  BrUiah  BaUadi,  YoL  HL  p.  210. 

p.  462.  *< pass'd  in  probation  with  you« 

How  you  were  borne  in  hand":  —  i.  e.,  passed  in 
proying  to  you  how  you  were  deluaiTely  encouraged, 
supported  in  a  belief  of  fiiTor.  So  in  Much  Ado  ahotU 
Nothing^  Act  IV.  Sc.  I :  <*  bear  her  in  hand  until  they 
come  to  take  hands ; "  and  HamleC,  Act  U.  Sc.  2 : 
**  whereat  grieved  that  so  his  sickness,  age,  impotence, 
was  falsely  borne  in  hand."  The  imperative  *bear  a 
hand,'  ■■  help  quickly,  so  commonly  used  on  shipboard 
and  in  warehouses,  is  an  idiom  cognate  to  this. 

p.  463.    **  Shouffhe  " :  —  i.  e.,  shock  dogs. 

"         «« the  valtied  JUe"  :--  i.  e.,  the  graduated  list. 

p,  464.  "  Acquaint  you,  with  a  perfect  spy,  o*  th*  time "  :  — 
The  folio,  with  but  the  shadow  of  a  meaning,  ••  Acquaint 
you  with  the  perfect  spy  o'  the  time."  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  adopting  the  reading  of  Mr.  Collier'^  folio  of 
1632.  Indeed,  when  we  see  that  a  spy  perfect  as  to 
the  time  and  place  of  the  murder  does  join  these  two, 
(the  2d  Murderer  says,  Sc.  3,  — 

<«  he  delivers 
Our  offices,  and  what  we  have  to  do. 
To  the  direction  just,")  — 
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we  may  wonder  that  this  oorrectioii  was  left  to  be  dis- 
covered in  that  notorious  volume.  —  Even  did  not  this 
speech  bear  so  evidently  the  marks  of  hasty  production, 
the  use  of  *  with '  for  *  by '  to  express  means  or  agency  is 
common  enough  in  our  old  writers  to  justify  the  con- 
struction given  above. 

p.  464.    ** a/teoy«  ihougH^  that  t  require  a  deameee  "  .*  —  A 

tery  loose  and  elliptical  phrase  for  **  it  must  be  always 
kept  in  mind  that  I  require  to  be  cleared  of  all  connection 
with  this  deed/' 

SCBKB  IL 

p.  465.  "We  have  tcoteh*d  the  snake ":-^ The  folio,  «<We 
have  ecorch'd  the  snake  "  —  the  easiest  of  misprints,  on 
account  of  the  resemblance  between  r  and  t  in  old  manu- 
script. 

"  •*But  let  the  frame  of  thinge,*'  &c. :  —  This  line  and  the 
next  are  very  imperfect.  But  it  should  be  observed  that 
other  lines  in  this  speech,  and  several  throughout  this 
Scene,  are  in  the  same  condition. 

p.  466.  '*  Let  your  remembrance  ** :  —  Here  remembrance  is  a 
qnadrisyllable ;  and,  indeed,  I  am  not  sure  that  we  should 
not  read,  *  rememfrtfrance.' 

"  "  Unta/e  the  tohile,  that  we  must  Usee  "  ;  —  i.  e.,  Unsaft 

is  that  tmie  in  which  our  royalty  is  obliged  to  stoop  to 
flattery.  —  In  the  versification  of  this  speech  I  have  fol* 
lowed  the  folio,  upon  which  it  appears  impossible  to  make 
any  improvement. 

«The  thard-home  beetle":  —  !,  e.,  the  beetle  borne 
upon  his  shards  or  scaly  wings.  So  in  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra^ Act  III.  Sc.  2  :  "  They  [Antony  and  Octavius]  are 
Ills  shards,  and  he  [Lepidus]  their  beetle.**  A  shard  is 
any  thin  brittle  substance  of  small  size.  Job  *<took  a 
pot-sherd  to  scrape  himself  withal ; "  shirred  eggs  are 
so  called  because  they  are  cooked  in  an  earthen  platter ; 
and  a  cow-shard  (the  word  is  applied,  I  believe,  to  no 
other  substance  of  the  same  nature)  has  its  name  because 
it  is  thin  and  becomes  scaly  upon  exposure  to  the  air. 
Some  would  have  the  word  here  <^ard-6om,'  alluding 
to  the  habits  of  a  certain  species  of  beetle ;  but  they  must 
have  forgotten  the  evidence  which  Shakespeare  himself 
has  left  us  as  to  his  meaning,  in  Cymbeline,  Act  m.  Sc.  8. 

**  shall  we  find 
The  thcarded  beetle  in  a  safer  hold 
Than  is  the  fitU'Wmg'd  eagle } " 
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p.  466.    '< Ckyme,  aeeUnp  niglit*' :  —  A  word  bonowed  from 

fEdoonry.    To  sed  a  hawk  wm  to  blind  her. 

SCSNB  lY. 

p.  468.  •'Our  hostess  keeps  her  tua^" :  —  Not  her  dignity, 
but  her  seat  upon,  die  eanopied  dais  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  which  was  called  a  state.  Macbeth  deseends  and 
sits  **in  the  midst"  with  his  guests.  —  When  FoiOa^ 
plays  King  {Uwry  /F.,  Part  First,  Aet  IL  Se.  4)  he  says, 
«'  This  chair  shall  be  my  state." 

p.  470.  <*  TU  Ghatt  of  Banquo  apptan^  &c. :  —  So  the  folio 
directs.  It  has  been  thought  by  nuuiT,  and  eren  recently 
urged  by  some,  that  the  Ghost  which  here  appears  b 
DumcaaCt,  But  aside  from  the  fiict  that  the  stage  direc- 
tions of  the  folio  were  intended  for  the  prompter,  and 
so  could  hardly  fiul  to  be  correct,  we  must  obmrre  that 
this  ghost  (unlike  that  of  Hamltfs  fiither)  is  called  up 
only  m  the  distempered  brain  of  a  single  person,  and  is 
seen  by  no  one  dse.  Now,  at  this  time  it  was  the  thought 
of  Banquo  that  troubled  Maebtth'9  eo«l,  and  the  ghost 
appears  to  him  immediately  upon  his  allusion  to  his  mur- 
dered friend  and  fellow-soldier.  More  than  this ;  MaO' 
beth't  first  words  to  the  apparition  are,  "  Thou  canst  not 
say  /  did  it,"  which  was  exactly  what  Dtmean  could  haTe 
said.  That  this  first  ghost  is  Banqmift  is  beyond  a  doubt ; 
and  that  the  seccmd  (before  the  appearance  of  which  the 
folio  has  only,  **EtU0r  Ohott")  is  also  his,  seems  almost 
equally  dear  from  like  considerations  of  Maebetk's  mental 
preoccupation  with  the  recent  murder,  and  the  appearance 
of  the  Ghost  again  upon  a  renew^ed  bravadoing  attempt 
to  forestall  suspicion  by  the  complimentary  mention  of 
Banquo*»  name.  To  all  which  must  be  added  the  direct 
testimony  of  Dr.  Porman,  the  writer  of  a  manuscript 
Diary  preserved  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum.  In  a  pas- 
sage in  which  he  has  recorded  the  performance  of  Ma^ 
beth  at  the  Globe  on  the  20th  of  April*  1610,  he  says, 
**  The  night,  beine  at  supper  with  ms  noblemen,  whom 
he  had  bid  to  a  feast,  (to  the  which  also  Banquo  should 
have  come,)  he  began  to  speak  of  noble  Banquo,  and 
to  wish  that  he  were  there.  And  as  he  thus  did,  stand* 
ing  up  to  drink  a  carouse  to  him,  the  ghost  of  Banquo 
came,  and  sat  down  in  his  chair  behind  him.  And  he, 
turning  about  to  sit  down  again,  saw  the  ghost  of  Ban- 
quo,  which  fronted  him,  so  that  he  fell  in  a  great  passion 
of  fear  and  fury,  uttering  many  words  about  Ids  murder, 
by  which,  when  they  heiurd  that  Banquo  was  murdered* 
they  suspected  Macbeth." 
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p.  472.  « If  trrnnbUnff  I  inhabU  them^  protsH,"  fto. :  —  L  e.,  If 
then  I  am  encompassed  by  trembling,  and  so,  if  I  inhabit 
trembling,  —  a  use  of  *  iidiabit '  so  highly  fignratiTe,  and 
80  exceedingly  rare,  that  it  has  made  this  passage  the 
occasion  of  much  controTcrsy,  but  which  is  neither  il- 
logical nor  without  example.  "But  thou  art  holy,  O 
thou  that  inhabiUat  the  praism  of  Israel."  Psabn  xxii.  8. 
-^  Pope  changed  *  inhabit '  to  *  inhibit^'  and  Steerens 
'then'  to  'theB,'  the  passage  then  standing,  "If,  trem- 
bling, I  inhibit  thee  "  —  i.  e.,  I^  trembling,  I  refuse  or 
forbid  thee.  Eminent  editors  and  commentators  hare 
accepted  the  original  reading,  but  with  the  sense  equally 
forced  and  puex^ :  <*  If  I  remain  trembling  within  my 
castle,  thok  protest  me,"  regarding  the  language  as  a 
protestation  by  Matheth  that  "  he  will  not  re&se  to  meet 
Banquo  in  the  desert."  Either  Pope's  and  Steerens'  tex% 
or  the  latter  explanation  of  the  original,  has  hitherto  been 
.   given. 

'  "The  My  of  a  girl"  :  —  i.  e.,  a  girl's  doU.  Girls 
still  retain  this  use  of  the  word  in  *  baby-house.'  They 
rarely  or  never  say,  •  doU-house,'  or  <  doll's  house.' 

p.  473.    " tho  natural  ruby  of  your  eketk  " ;  —  The  folio, 

''your  cheektf"  which  Malone  and  hb  successors  hitherto 
have  retained,  reading,  "  are  blanch'd "  in  the  next  line 
—  a  kind  of  reconciliation  which  an  editor  of  these  plays 
is  obliged  to  make  constantly,  and  as  silently  as  he  cor- 
*ect8  his  own  proo£s.  But  we  should  read  *  cheek '  here, 
and  retain. the  *i8  blanch'd'  of  the  folio,  because  Shake- 
speare, when  he  makes  the  cheek  a  sign,  or  exponent,  or 
tjrpe,  uses  the  word  in  the  singular  number.  Por  numer- 
ous instances,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  the  reader  to 
Mrs.  Clarke's  Concorcumce.  The  e  was  added  in  this 
instance  by  the  carelessness  in  that  respect  so  often  else- 
where noted. 

'  •*  There's  not  a  mm  of  them  " :  —  The  folio,  "  There's 
not  a  (MM  of  them  "  —  an  expression  of  which  only  Shake- 
speare's own.  hand  and  seal  could  convince  me  that  he 
wiM  guilty,  especially  when,  if  he  had  wished  to  use  the 
numml  noun,  the  most  natural  expresskm  would  have 
been,  "There  ie  not  ons  of  them."  —  Theobald  read, 
"  There's  not  a  theme  of  them  "  —  a  violent  change.  For 
the  slighter  one  in  the  text  I  am  responstble. 

ScENB  y. 

p.  474.    "Why,  how  now,  Hecate S"  —  Hecate  was  a  mystioa. 
Greek  goddess^  a  divinity  of  the  lower  world,  of  whosf 
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indiTiduality  and  fdnctions  the  profoundest  scholars  and 
acutest  investigators  have  found  difficulty  in  obtaining  aa 
exact  notion.  Some  of  her  attributes  were  also  those  of 
the  Greek  Artemis  and  the  Latin  Diana.  She  was  repre- 
sented as  having  three  heads  —  one  of  a  horse,  one  of  a 
dog,  and  one  of  a  lion.  A  spectral  being  herself  she  it 
was  who  sent  at  night  demonsi  and  phantoms,  and  dis- 
embodied soiUs  upon  the  earth.  —  Hence  Shakespeare  baa 
been  censured  for  mixing  her  up  with  vulgar  Scotch 
witches,  smelling  of  snuff  and  usquebaugh.  But  he 
sinned  in  this  regard  with  many  better  scholars  than 
himself;  and,  had  he  not  such  companionship,  his  shoul- 
ders could  bear  the  blame,  as  they  also  could  that  of 
pronouncing  the  name  Heo-^  instead  of  Heo-tt'te. 

p.  474,     " beldamt  as  you  are  ":  —  See  the  Note  on  ••  tha 

old  beldame  Barth,"  2  Henry  the  fbtir^.  Act  HI.  3c.  1, 
p.  403. 

p.  47^.  "  [Sonff,  aeetnnpanied,"  &c. :  -^In  the  folio  the  prompt- 
er's warning  appears  two  lines  above,  **  Musicke  and  a 
Sonff ;  "  and  here  the  direction  is,  •<  Song  within,  Coim 
away,  eome  away"  ftc.  —  A  song,  or,  rather,  a  musical 
dialogue,  beginning,  **  Come  away,"  is  found  in  Middle- 
ton's  WUoh^  Act  HI.  Sc.  8.  It  is  very  fimtastic  and 
irregular,  and  opens  thus :  — 

«« Song  Above'. 
Come  away,  come  away,  ' 
Hecate,  Hecate  come  away  I 

Hee,    I  come,  I  come,  1  come,  I  oome, 
With  all  the  speed  I  may. 
\yhere's  StadUn } 

I  Voice  above.]    Here,**  ftc. 

SCBNB  YI. 

ff  *•  Who  oannoi  want  the  thought^'' kc,  i -^  A  eBXttal  can-' 
nderation  of  this  passage,  and  a  recollection  of  the  mia- 
takes  that  I  have  made  myself  and  known  others  to  make^ 
have  led  me  unwillingly  to  the  bdief  that  MalOne  may 
have  been  in  the  right  In  his  opinion  that*  although  the 
sense  requires,  *•  Who  can  want  the  thouoht,"  the  text  is 
as  Shakespeare  wrote  it,  and  that  the  msagreement  be- 
tween the  words  and  the  thought  is  due  to  a  oonfiiaion 
of  thought  which  Shakespeare  may  have  sometimes  shared 
with  inferior  intellects. 

p.  476.    •« The  eon  of  Duncan"  :  —  The  folio,  •«  The  sow^* 

ftc.,  with  manifest  error,  as  also  at  the  end  of  the  speedi, 
where  it  has,  «•  Hath  so  exasperate  their  king.*' 
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ACT  FOURTH. 

SCBVB  !• 

p.  477.  **Harpier  cries":  —  ThuB  the  folio,  with  perhaps  a 
misprint  of  *  Harpie/ 

f  ••  Toad,  that  under  {the]  cold  stone  " :  ~  The  folio  has, 
«<  Toad  that  under  cold  stone  "  -^  a  line  so  detrimentally 
defectire  that  we  gladlj,  though  perhaps  unwarrantably, 
accept  Pope's  emendation. 

p.  478.  ••  Of  the  ravin'd  salt-sea  shark  "  :  —  i.  e.,  the  raoemng 
shark  —  the  perfect  participle  for  the  present,  according 
to  the  custom  of  Shakespeare's  day. 

f  «<  _-.  a  tiger's  dutudron  "  .•  —  The  chaudron  seems  to 
hare  been  the  ommtwn  or  rim ;  it  was  certainly  some  part 
of  the  entrails. 

t  <*  Enter  Heeate  ** ;  —  The  folio  has,  «  EnUr  Beeat  and  ths 

other  three  Wttehet."  But  ••  the  other  three  Witches  "  are 
plainly  those  already  on  the  stage.  Such  superfluity  in 
sta^-e  direction  is  common  in  our  old  dramatic  literature, 

**  Mueie  and  a  eong,     •  Black  apirits,' "  ftc. :  -^  This  song 
Is  also  found  in  Middleton's  Witeh,  Act  V.  Sc.  2  :  — 

**  Black  spirits  and  white,  red  spirits  and  gray, 
Mingle,  mingle,  mingle,  you  that  mingle  may  I 

Titty,  TifRn, 

Keep  it  stiff  in : 

Firedrake,  Puckey, 

Make  it  lucky ; 

Lizard,  Robin, 

You  must  bob  in. 
Round,  around,  around,  about,  about  I 
All  ill  come  running  in,  all  good  keep  out  I " 

p.  479.  "  Of  Nature's  germine "  ;  —  Gtermins  are  sprouting 
seeds.  The  word  is  here  used  in  the  largest  figuratiYe 
sense. 

p.  480.  « the  rmmd 

**And  top  of  sovereignty  ?"  — Upon  this  passage  Dr. 
Johnson  remarks,  «'  The  round  is  that  part  of  the  crown 
that  encircles  the  head.  The  ^  is  the  ornament  that 
rises  above  it ; "  and,  strange  to  say,  to  this  very  day 
this  prosaic  explanation  of  that  which  needs  no  explana- 
tory comment  has  been  repeated  by  editor  after  editor, 
and  generally  without  giving  its  author  credit  for  it.  — 
Shakespeare  makes  M<i^beth  call  the  crown  « the  round 
of  sorereignty "  here  and  elsewhere  —  first,  obviously,  in 
VOL.   X.  HH 
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allusion  to  the  form  of  the  ornament.  That  is  prose; 
but  immediately  his  poetic  eye  sees  that  a  crown  is  the 
external  sign  of  the  complete  possession  of  a  throne.  It 
is  the  visible  evidence  that  the  royalty  of  its  wearer  lacks 
nothing,  but  is  '*  totua^  teres,  atque  rotundut "  —  that  it  is 
finished,  just  as  "  our  little  life  is  rounded  with  a  sleep.'* 
But  the  crown  not  only  completes  (especially  in  the  eye 
of  Ma^thj  the  usurper)  and  roimds,  as  with  the  per- 
fection of  a  circle,  the  daim  to  sovereignty,  but  it  ia 
figuratively  the  top,  the  summit,  of  ambitious  hopes. 
Shakespeare  often  uses  *  top '  in  this  sense  —  e.  g.,  **  the 
top  of  admiration,"  «•  the  top  of  judgment,"  «•  the  top 
of  honor,"  "  the  top  of  happy  hours."  All  this  fiashed 
upon  Shakespeare,  through  his  mind's  eye,  as  he  saw  the 
circlet  upon  the  top  of  the  child's  head.  Dr.  Johnson's 
note  is  a  fair  specimen  of  his  ability  to  comprehend  and 
elucidate  the  poetry  of  Shakespeare*  Learned  and  wise 
as  he  was,  the  power  of  sympathetic  apprehension  of  the 
higher  and  subUer  beauties  of  poetry,  possessed  by  many 
a  man  whose  only  skill  in  letters  is  to  read  and  write» 
seems  to  have  been  lacking  in  the  great  moralist. 

p.  481.  ** Ilebelium*8  head,  rise  never":— The  folio,  ** Rehet- 
lioua  dead"  &c.  Theobald  read,  " RebeUiom  head;" 
Hanmer,  •*  RebeUion'e  head"  —  the  latter  being  manifestly 
the  true  reading,  as  the  previous  speech  of  the  crowned 
apparition  shows.  It  was  also  found  in  Mr.  Collier's 
folio  of  1632. 

p.  482.  **  That  iwo-fold  holla  and  treble  aeeptree  carry"  :  —  An 
allusion  to  the  union  of  the  two  islands  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  the  three  kingdoms  of  England,  Soot- 
land,  and  Ireland,  which  took  place  under  James  I. 

"  «*For  the  Uood-hoker'd  Banquo  ":  —  « Bolter '  was  a 
Warwickshire  word,  meaning  to  smear,  daub,  or  dot. 
See  the  Variorum  of  1821  in  loe, 

"  «« Saw  you  the  weird  sisters  ?  "  —  Here  « weird '  is  a 
dissyUable.  See  the  Note  on  "  the  weird  sisters,"  Act  L 
Sc.  3  of  this  play. 

p.  183.  "  But  no  more  sprites  "  :  —  The  folio,  «« But  no  more 
sights"  where  there  seems  to  be  very  clearly  a  misprint 
of  « sprights,'  the  most  common  spelling  of  that  word  in 
Shakespeare's  day,  and  that  which  is  almost  invariably 
used  in  die  folio.  As,  for  instance,  in  the  following  linee 
of  this  play,  (Act  III.  Sc.  6,")  which  announce  the  very 
visions  that  Macbeth  has  just  seen,  and  to  which  he  refers :  - 
"And  that  distilled  by  Magicke  slighUi 
Shall  raise  9n**b  Ai-tificiall  SprightSt 
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Ab  by  the  strength  of  their  illusion 
Shall  draw  him  on  to  his  confusion." 
See  also  the  following  passage  in  Commenius'  Oaie  of  ths 
LaHns  Tongue  Unlocked,  1666  :  <'  Evill  Spirits,  when  they 
appear  in  the  person  of  som  man  that  dyed  erilly,  are 
called  Ghosts,  f*  Larva';]  when  they  terrifie  men  at  other 
times  Sprits,  [•  8peeera,'y*  p.  807.  But  in  the  edition  of 
the  same  work  published  in  1686  this  passage  affords  an 
example  of  the  Tery  misprint  in  question :  «  when  they 
otherwise  affiright  folk,  nghtt,"  p.  826.-^  Mr.  Collier's 
folio  has,  **fiighti  "  —  the  only  correction  hitherto  pro- 
posed. 

ScBKB  n. 

p.  484.  ^^SfuMjiOt  be  long":  — Mr.  Collier's  ft>Uo  of  1639 
has,  ***T  $haU  not,"  &c.  —  But  we  have  here  only  the 
omission  of  the  pronoun,  so  common  in  the  dramatic 
poetry  of  Shakespeare's  day,  and  which  is  remarked  upon 
elsewhere  in  this  work. 

p.  486.    •< thou  akag-haif'd  villain  "  :  —  The  folio,  «  shag- 

tai'd  "  —  an  easy  corruption  of  "  shag-A^or^if,"  the  com- 
monest spelling  of  *  shag-hair'd.'  We  owe  the  correction 
to  Steeyens.  Shag-hair  seems  to  have  meant  somewhat 
more  than  merely  dishevelled  hair.  •*  For  covering  they 
have  either  hair  or  shag-hair,  —  Pro  integumento  habent 
Tel  piles  vel  vittot,*'  Gate  of  the  LoHne  Tongue  Unhehed^ 
.  1666,  p.  46,  47. 

ScBVB  nL 

p.  487.  "  As  I  shall  find  the  time  to  friend  " :  -^  i.  e.,  to  befriend 
me :  — •  an  elision  not  imoommon  of  old. 

*  **  You  may  deserve  of  him  through  me,  and  ftisdom  "  .•— 
The  folio  misprints,  "You  may  diaeeme " -^ an  error 
which  Theobald  corrected.  —  Should  we  read,  <*  and 
wisdom '^"f 

p.  488.  ''The  tide  is  ajfeer^d"  :'^i,  e.,  confirmed ~ an  old 
law  term  of  the  manor  courts,  from  the  French  ajler. 

p.  489.  **  Convey  your  pleasures,"  &c  :  —  < Convey'  seems  to 
be  used  here  to  mean  secretly  enjoy.  We  know  that  in 
the  danff  of  Shakespeare's  day  it  meant  purloin.  But 
the  line  is  an  obscure  one  throughout,  yet  rather,  I  think, 
from  want  of  care  in  the  writing  than  from  corruption  in 
the  printing. 

p.  490.  ^Than  eummer'seeming  lust " :  —  i.  e.,  I  think,  than 
lust  which  seems  to  have  but  a  summer's  life,  compared 
with  that  of  deeper-rooted  avarice.     But  Warburton 
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wotild  have  read,  •*  mmmer-teeming ;  **  Blackstone,  «8 
raerc' seeding;**  and  SteerenB  understood  the  text  as i 
ing,  « lust  that  seems  as  hot  as  summer." 

p.  490.  «<  Scotland  hath  foiwne  " ;  —  <  Foison '  means  pleDij» 
abundance.    It  is  rarely  foimd  in  the  plural. 

w  «« Bounty,  pennertmee ** :  —  Here  •  persereranoe'  is  a^ 
cented  on  ^e  second  syllable. 

''  «ZV(/  every  day  she  Ifp'tf":  — I  give  this  line  as  it  is 
printed  in  the  folio,  lacking  one  unaccented  syllable^ 
because  I  beUere  this  to  be  more  in  accordance  with 
Shakespeare's  free  versification  than  it  would  be  to  make 
*  lived '  a  dissyllable,  as  most  editors  do.  —  At  the  same 
time  I  cannot  agree  with  any  part  of  Mr.  Sidney  Walker's 
objection  to  the  latter  arrangement,  —  that  '*  Shakespeare 
would  as  soon  have  made  *  died '  a  dissyllable  "  as  *  lived.' 
He  and  his  contemporaries  made  bo^  these  words  di»> 
syllables  or  monosyllables,  as  occasion  required. 

D.  492.     «« their  malady  oonmneea"  &c. :  —  i.  e.,  subduett 

overcomes.  —  The  malady  referred  to,  it  need  hardly  be 
remarked,  is  the  scrofula,  or  king's  evil,  for  which  it  is 
said  Edward  the  Confessor  was  the  first  British  monardh, 
as  Queen  Anne  was,  I  believe,  the  last,  who  touched. 

p.  493.  «A  modem  eestasy" :  —  L  e.,  a  slight  nervousness* 
See  the  Note  on  *<  a  modem  invocation,"  Kmg  John^  Act 
m.  Sc.  4,  p.  126. 

p.  494.    « should  not  latch  them";  —  i.  e.,  catch  them. 

A  door-latch  is  so  called  because  it  catches  the  door. 

If         «i on  the  quarry  of  these  murther^d  deer":  — 

<  Quarry '  meant,  in  hunting  phrase,  a  heap  of  dead  game. 

p.  495.  ^Dt^wfoitlikeaman":  — Le.,  Contend  with  it  like 
a  man. 

//         « This  Ume  goes  manly":  — The  folio,  "This 

time,'*  &c.,  which  Rowe  corrected.  See  the  Notes  on- 
"yet  the  note  was  very  untimeable,"  A9  Tou  like  A; 
Act  y.  So.  8,  p.  888,  and  •«  some  better  time^"  Xbtg  Joh^ 
Act  m.  8c.  8,  p.  128. 


ACT   FIFTH. 

SOBKB  I. 

p.  497,  «-_-  but  their  sense  U  shut" :  — The  folfe,  "Thelf 
sense  orv  shut."  From  Shakespeare^s  use  of  'sense' 
elsewhere,  it  would  seem  that  the  reeding  of  the  folio  it 
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a  misprint,  due,  perhaps,  to  a  oompodtox^a  mistaking 

<  sense '  for  a  plunu  noun.  Malone  retained  the  old  text ; 
and  Mr.  Dyce  prints,  •'  Their  mum*  are  shut,"  as  if  there 
were  an  elision  of  s. 

p.  498.    *<  God,  God,  forgiTe,"  &c. :  ^  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  Shakespeare  wrote,  ••  Good  Ood,"  &c 
It        ««Ky  mind  she  has  mated" :-^L  e»,  astounded,  OTer- 
eome.    Shakespeare  uses  it  elsewhere  in  the  same  sense. 

SCSVB  IL 

p.  499.  *•  Excite  the  mortiJUd  man  " :  -^  i.  e.,  the  man  who  has 
mortified  his  flesh,  the  ascetic.  The  wrongs  of  Matootm^ 
Siwardf  and  Macduff  would  •  proToke  a  saint.' 

scBim  m. 

p.  500.    «• the  EngUth  epicwrei"  :^To  the  Scotch,  who 

made  of  their  necessary  abstemiousness  a  Tirtue,  the  well- 
feeding  EngUsh  were  gluttonous  and  dainty.  Shake- 
speare found  this  notimd  in  Holinshed's  Chronicle  of 
Scotland,  thus :  *•  For  manie  of  the  people  abhorring  the 
riotous  manners  and  superfluous  gormandueing  brought 
in  among  them  by  the  Englishmen  were  willing  inough 
to  receive  this  Donald  for  their  king,  trusting  (bicause 
he  had  bcene  brought  up  in  the  Isles  with  the  old  cus- 
tomes  and  maners  of  their  ancient  nation,  without  tast 
of  English  likerous  ddicata},"  &c.    Ed.  1687,  p.  180. 

«<  What  soldiers,  patch  f  "  —  i.  e.,  rascal.  See  the  Notes 
on  7^s  Tempett,  Act  XXL  Sc.  2 ;  Comedy  of  Errors^  Act 
m.  Sc.  1 ;  and  il  Midtumnwr-Niahfc  Dream,  Act  IH. 
Sc2. 

p.  501.  "  Will  chair  me  ever  " :  —  The  folio,  «« Will  cheerc  me," 
&e.  —  a   mere   phonographic    irregiilarity  of  n)elling. 

<  Chair'  is  pronounced  ehocr  eren  now  by  some  old-fiish- 
ioned  folk.  Mother  Goose  among  them :  — 

*•  She  went  to  the  Ale  house 
To  fetch  him  some  Beer, 
And  when  she  came  back 
The  Dog  sat  on  a  chair." 

n  II  _  my  iMiy  of  life  "  :  —  It  is  perhaps  necessary  to 
mention  Dr.  Johnson's  proposal  to  read,  •«  my  Ifoy  of 
life,"  which  is  a  step  prose-ward,  although  speciously 
poetic. 

"  —  Cure  her  of  that "  :  —  The  folio  omits  « her '  by 
obrious  mischance.    It  was  supplied  in  the  folio  of  l6Zi 
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p.  502.    **  Cleanse  the  atu/^d  bosom  of  liiat  perilous  thiff** :  -* 
Of  this  kind  of  verbal  repetition  this  play  affords  seveni 
examples,  as,  for  instance,  — 
••Whom  we  to  gain  our  peace  have  sent  to  peaoe." 

Act  m.  So.  3. 
And  see  the  Yariormn  of  1821,  ad  L,  for  siddlar  instanoea 
firom  other  plays,  (and  scores  more  might  be  cited,)  and 
Mr.  Dyoe's  Few  Notsa,  &c.,  p.  128,  for  a  formidable  array 
of  quotations  of  examples  of  the  usage  by  various  Eliaa- 
bethan  writers.  —  Mr.  OolHei^s  folio  of  1632  somewhat 
plausibly  reads,  «  of  that  perilous  grirf." 

'  «•  Whatrhubarb,  Mmia";— The  folio  misprinta,  •«  syMi." 

8CBNB  IV. 

p«60S.  •<  For  where  there  is  advantage  to  be  ^laMt":— •Given* 
seems  wrong,  for  obvious  reasons ;  and  we  not  improb- 
ably should  read,  as  Mr.  Singer  first  suggested,  ••  to  be 
gauCd^"  — -  •  given '  having  been  caught  firom  die  Una 
below.  But  I  am  not  sufficiently  sore  upon  the  point  to 
make  a  change  in  the  old  text. 

SoBira  y. 

p.  604.  •'  Were  they  not  for^d,'*  &c  :  -» 1.  e.,  were  they  not 
strengthened,  had  they  not  received  an  accession  of  forea. 

"         " mjf  feU  <if  hair** : — i.  e.,  my  scalp  or  head  of 

hair,  all  my  hair.    See  the  Note  on  •*  a  lion-foU,"  A  MSd- 
tumnwr'NighCt  Drettm,  Act  Y.  Sc.  1. 

p.  606.  ••Till  fEunine  eHng  thee":  — 'Clun^'  is  a  provincial 
word  for  pinched,  shrunk ;  and  so  pmched  or  shrunk 
with  hunger.  But  neither  the  etvmology  nor  the  meaning 
of  the  word  is  satisfiietorily  settled.  See  Kares'  Olostorf 
and  HoUoway's  ProoinouU  Dietioiuuy, 

'I  ••  /  pull  in  retobUitm  ** :  —  Not  a  very  happy  phrase  ; 
but  there  seems  no  reason  to  suspect  a  corruption.  La 
King  John,  Act  m.  Sc.  1,  we  have,  •<  profound  respecta 
do  pull  you  on."  But  Dr.  Johnson's  conjecture  that  we 
should  read,  ••  I  pall  in  resolution,"  although  it  is  one  of 
the  obvious  kind,  is  very  plausible. 

SoBirB  YIL 

p  607.    ••—  at  wretched  Asmet".— See  the  Note  Act  L 
Sc.  2  of  this  play.    But  here  the  word  seeme  to  be  vaed 
as  a  general  term  for  the  lowest  order  of  meroenar| 
'■oldiera. 
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p.  509.  ** Exeunt,  fighting** i-^ln  the  folio  the  btage  direction 
\b^  **  Exeunt  fighting,  Alarunu,  Enter  fighting,  and  Ma^ 
beth  tlaine.  Retreat,  and  Floitrish.  Enter  with  Drumme 
and  Coloure,  Malcolm"  &c.  It  is  possible  that  Shake- 
epeare,  or  the  stage  manager  of  his  company,  did  not 
deny  the  audience  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  usurper 
meet  his  doom,  and  that  in  the  subsequent  *  retreat'  his 
body  was  dragged  off  the  stage  for  its  supposed  decapi- 
tation. For  in  the  folio  also  we  hare  the  direction, 
«<  Enter  Maedufe;  with  Macbeth's  head." 

p.  610.    " thy  kingdom's  peer9  " :  —  The  folio, «« thy  king- 

dom's  Pearle,"  which  Bowe  changed,  Tery  properly,  I 
think,  to  the  reading  of  the  text.  A  man  may  be  ciJled 
a  pearl,  and  many  men  pearls,  par  exedlence;  out  to  call 
a  crowd  of  noblemen  the  pearl  of  a  kingdom  ia  an  anom« 
aloua  and  ungraoeftil  use  of  language. 


END    OF   VOL.   X. 
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